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WiLUAM  Shakspeare  wai  bora  at  Stralford- 
vpoD-ATOD,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  83d  day 
of  A|»ril,  1564.  or  the  rank  of  hit  family  it 
la  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion.  Mr.  Rowe 
ttjs,  that  according  to  the  register  and  certain 
poblie  writings  relating  to  Stratford,  bis  an- 
cestors were  **  of  good  flgnre  and  fashion" 
tai  that  town,  and  are  mentioned  as  "  gentle- 
meo ;"  bat  the  result  of  the  late  as  well  as 
eirlj  inqairies  made  by  Mr.  Malone  is,  that 
the  epithet  gentleman  was  first  applied  to  the 
poet,  and  eren  to  him  at  a  late  period  of  bis 
life.  Mr.  Malone*s  inclination  to  elevate  Shak- 
speare's  family  cannot  be  doobted,  yet  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  that,  after  thirty  years'  la- 
boor,  he  could  find  no  evidence  to  support  it 
-  His  lather,  Jolm  Shakspeare,  according  to 
Mr.  Matooe's  conjecture,  was  bora  in  or  before 
Ike  year  IbSO.  John  Shakspeare  was  not  ori- 
ginally of  Stratford,  but,  perhaps,  says  Mr. 
Malone,  of  Snitterfield,  which  is  but  three 
■iles  from  Stratford.  He  came  to  Stratford 
not  very  long  after  the  year  1550.  Former 
accounts  have  reported  him  to  have  been  a 
eoosiderabie  dealer  in  wool,  but  Mr.  Malone 
has  discovered  that  he  was  a  glover ;  and,  to 
add  Inportance  to  this  discovery,*  he  has 
given  us  a  historical  dissertation  upon  the  state 

*  ^Ob  the  aubsect  of  the  trade  of  John  Shak- 
*'ipeare,  I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of  relying 
^on  eoojecture,  being  enabled,  after  a  very  tedious 
*md  trouhksime  Mearch,  to  shut  up  this  long  agi- 
'^Uted  question  for  erer."  Malone's  Life  of  Shak- 
ipeare,  voL  iL  p.  70,  of  his  new  edition  of  Shak- 
ipeare's  Plays  and  Poems,  81  vols.  8vo.  1831.  It 
<lwt  not  appear  where  any  question  about  the 
trade  of  John  Shakspeare  was  erer  agitated.  His 
bnsg  a  dealer  in  wool  was  first  asserted  by  Mr. 
Bowe,  and  sOeatly  acquiesced  in  by  all  suceeeding 
ciiitofs  and  cooBiiientalors,  Mr.  Makme  not  ez- 
ttpled,  until  he  discovered  that  John's  trade  was 
dttt  of  a  gtover ;  and  then,  in  his  imagination, 
ke  had  the  hoaoor  of  shutting  up  a  long  agitated 
fsaCioB  ,^r  ever. 


of  the  glove  trade  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  flourishing  state  of 
that  trade  in  Stratford,  and  a  conjecture,  that 
John  Shakspeare  furalsbed  his  customers  with 
*'  leathera  hose,  aprons,  belts,  points,  Jerkins, 
pouches,  wallets,  satchels,  and  purses,"  Mr. 
Malone  confesses,  that  from  all  this,  the  poei'^ 
father  derived  but  a  scanty  maintenance. 

John  Shakspeare  had  been,  in  1568,  an  of- 
ficer or  bailiflf  (high -bailiff  or  mayor)  of  the 
body  corporate  of  Stratford,  and  chief  alderman 
in  1571.  At  one  time,  It  Is  said  that  be  pos- 
sessed lands  and  tenements  to  tbe  amount  of 
500/.,  the  reward  of  his  grandfatber^s  faitbfhi 
and  approved  services  to  king  Henry  VI 1 1. 
This  might  account  for  his  being  elected  to  tbe 
magistracy,  had  it  not  been  asserted  upon  very 
doubtful  authority ;  but  Mr.  Malone  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  these '  'faithfiil  aud  approved  senrices" 
must  be  meant  of  some  of  the  ancestors  of  his 
wife,  one  of  the  Ardens. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  former  wealih 
it  appears  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life,  as  it  is  found  in  the  book<) 
of  the  corporation,  that  In  1579  he  was  ex- 
cused the  trifling  weekly  tax  of  fourpence,  le- 
vied on  all  the  aldermen ;  and  that  in  1586 
another  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 
consequence  of  his  declining  to  attend  on  tb^ 
business  of  that  office. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1557, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ro- 
bert Arden,  of  Wellingcote  or  Wilmecote,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  by  Agnes  Webb  his 
wife.  Mary  Arden's  fortune,  Mr.  Malone  has 
discovered,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpencel 

Mr.  Arden  is  styled  a  ••  gentleman  of  wor- 
ship,*' and  the  family  of  Arden  is  very  ancient. 
Robert  Arden  of  Bromich,  Esq.,  is  in  tbe  list 
of  the  Warwickshire  gentry,  returoed  by  the 
commissioners  in   the  twelfth  year  of  king 
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Henry  V.,  A.D.  1433.  Edward  Ardcn  was 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  1568.  The  woodland 
part  of  this  county  was  anciently  called  Arderrty 
afterwards  softened  to  Arden,  and  hence  the 
name. 

It  was  formerly  said  that  John  Shakspeare 
had  ten  children,  and  it  was  inferred,  that  the 
providing  for  so  large  a  family  must  have  em- 
barrassed his  circumstances ;  but  Mr.  Malonc 
has  reduced  them  to  eight,  five  of  whom  only 
attained  to  the  age  of  maturity, — four  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldest 
of  the  eight,  and  received  bis  education,  how- 
ever narrow  or  liberal,  at  the  free-school  found- 
ed at  Stratford. 

From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  office  d  some  country  attorney,  or  the  se- 
neschal of  some  manor  court,  where,  it  is  highly 
probable,  he  picked  up  those  technical  law 
phrases  that  frequently  occur  in  his  plays,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  in  common  use  un- 
less among  professional  men.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, but  the  remark  will  probably  be 
thought  of  no  great  value,  that  he  derives  none 
of  his  allusions  from  the  other  learned  profes- 
sions. Of  amusements,  his  favourite  appears 
to  have  been  falconry.  Very  few,  if  any  of  his 
plays,  are  without  some  allusions  to  that  sport ; 
and  archery,  likewise,  appears  to  have  engaged 
much  of  his  attention. 

Mr.  Capell  conjectures,  that  his  early  mar- 
riage prevented  his  being  sent  to  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. It  appears,  however,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
observes,  that  bis  early  life  was  incompatible 
wilh  a  course  of  education ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  '*his  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes, 
''  nay,  and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want 
'<  of  what  is  usually  termed  literature.''  It  is, 
indeed,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Shak- 
speare*s  illiterature,  that  it  was  maintained  by 
all  his  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  have 
bestowed  every  other  merit  upon  him,  and  by 
his  successors,  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time, 
when  **his  memory hvas  green:"  and  that  it 
has  been  denied  only  by  Gildon,  Sewell,  and 
others,  down  to  Upton,  who  could  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Mr.  Malone 
seems  inclined  to  revive  their  opinion,  bat  finds 
it  impossible. 

In  hU  eighteenth  year  (1583),  or  perhaps  a 
little  sooner,  he  married  Amnb  Hithiwit, 
who  was  seven  years  and  a  half  older  than  him- 
self. She  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.    Of  his  do- 


mestic economy  or  professional  occupation  at 
this  time,  we  have  no  information ;  but  if  we 
may  credit  former  accounts,  by  Rowe,  &c. ,  it 
would  appear,  that  both  were  in  a  considerable 
degree  neglected,  in  consequence  of  his  asso- 
ciating with  a  gang  of  deer- stealers. 

It  is  said,  that  being  detected  with  them  in 
robbing  the  park,  that  is,  stealing  deer  out  of 
the  park  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near 
Stratford,  he  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  his  fa- 
mily and  business,  whatever  that  might  be,  and 
take  shelter  in  London.  Sir  Thomas,  on  this 
occasion,  was  exasperated  by  a  ballad  which 
Shakspeare  wrote  (probably  bis  first  essay  in 
poetry),  of  which  the  following  stanza  was  com- 
municated toMr.  Oldys : — 

«  A  pAriieinente  member,  •  Joatioe  of  peace, 
4t  borne  a  poor  icare-crowe.  at  London  an  aaae. 
If  lowiie  is  Locy,  ai  some  Toike  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  beAdl  it  : 

He  thinks  himself  Rreate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  bis  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  rolke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lacy,  whatever  befiOl  it.* 

In  our  preceding  edition,  we  remarked  that 
ihese  lines  do  no  great  honour  to  our  poet,  and 
the  satire  was  probably  unjust;  for,  although 
some  of  his  admirers  have  exclaimed  against 
sir  Thomas  as  a  '*  vain,  weak,  and  vindictive 
magistrate,''  he  was  certainly  exerting  no  very 
violent  act  of  oppression  in  protecting  his  pro- 
perty against  a  young  man  who  was  degrading 
the  commonest  rank  of  life,  and  who  bad  at 
this  time  bespoke  no  indulgence  by  any  display 
of  superior  talents.  It  was  also  added,  that 
the  ballad  must  have  made  some  noise  at  sir 
Thomas's  expense,  for  the  author  took  care  it 
should  be  affixed  to  his  park  gates,  and  liberally 
circulated  among  his  neighbours. 

In  defence  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Malone  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  our  poet  could  not  have  of- 
fmded  sir  Thomas  Lucy  by  stealing  his  deer : 
FIRST,  because  (granting  for  a  moment  that  he 
did  steal  deer)  stealing  deer  was  a  common 
youthfiil  frolic,  and  therefore  could  not  leave 
any  very  deep  stain  on  his  character :  sbcom dlt, 
it  was  a  practice  wholly  unmixed  with  any 
sordid  or  lucrative  motive,  for  the  venison  thus 
obtained  was  not  sold,  but  freely  participated 
at  a  convivial  board :  thirdly,  that  the  ballad 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  wriUen  in  ridi- 
cule of  sir  Thomas  Lucy  is  a  forgery :  and 
lastly,  that  sir  Thomas  had  no  park,  and  no 
deer. 
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After  lUs  fen  tingoUur  defeoceofShalupeare, 
vhkh  occnpiet  Ibirty  of  Mr.  Matone's  pages, 
beildef  tome  Tery  prolix  notes,  he  appears  to  be 
perplexed  to  koow  wlut  to  do  wilb  Shakspeare's 
reMntment  against  sir  Thomas  Lucy.  That  he 
had  a  resenlment  against  this  gentleman  is 
certain,  and  that  be  retained  it  for  many  years 
is  equally  certain,  for  be  gare  vent  to  it  in 
1601,  when  be  wrote  **  The  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor/*  about  a  year  after  sir  Thomas's 


Mr.  Makme,  after  allowing  that  various  pas- 
sages In  the  first  scene  of  the  above-mentioned 
plai  afford  ground  for  belieting  that  our  author, 
on  some  account  or  otlier,  had  not  the  most 
profound  respect  for  sir  Thomas,  adds,  *<  the 
d9ten  white  iueesy  however,  which  Shallow  is 
made  to  commend  as  '  a  good  coat,'  was  not 
sir  Thomas  Lucy's  coat  of  arms :  though  Mr. 
Theobald  asserts  that  it  is  found  on  the  mo- 
■anient  of  one  of  the  family,  as  represented  by 
Dogdale.  No  such  coat  certainly  is  found, 
cither  in  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwick- 
shire, or  in  the  churdi  of  Charlecote,  where  I 
la  vahi  sought  for  it.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deviation  from  the  real  coat  of  the  Lucies, 
vhich  was  gules,  three  lucies  bariant,  argent, 
was  intentionally  made  by  our  poet,  that  the 
application  might  not  be  too  direct,  and  give 
oftnce  to  sir  Thomas  Lucy's  son,  who,  when 
Ob  play  was  wriuen,  was  living,  and  much 
respected,  at  Stratford.'* 

As  the  deer-stealing  story  has  hitherto  been 
totd  in  order  to  account  forSbakspeare's  arrival 
in  London,  it  might  have  l>een  expected  that 
Mr.  Makme  would  have  been  enabled  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  reason,  and  to  precede  the 
arrival  of  our  poet  with  some  circumstances  of 
more  Importance  and  of  greater  dignity ;  but 
■othing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found.  We  have 
lost  the  okl  tradition,  with  all  iU  feasible  ac- 
companiments, but  have  got  nothing  in  return. 
An  that  Mr.  Malone  ventures  to  conjecture,  is, 
thtf  when  Shakspeare  left  Stratford,  *'  he  was 
Involved  in  some  pecuniary  difficulties.'* 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  which  was  pro- 
bably in  the  year  1586,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  be  is  said  to  have  made 
bis  first  acquainUnce  in  the  play-house,  to 
which  idleness  or  taste  may  have  directed  bim, 
and  where  bis  necessities,  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  office  of 
csU-boy,  or  prompter's  assistant.  This  is  a 
Mnial  whose  enaployment  it  is  to  give  the 
pqfoimeis  notice  to  be  read|  to  enter,  as  often 


as  the  business  of  the  play  requires  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.     Pope,  however,  re- 
lates a  story  communicated  to  bim  by  Rowe, 
but  which  Rowe  did  not  think  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  life  which  he  wrote,  that  must 
a  little  retard  the  advancement  of  our  poet  to 
the  office  just  mentioned.     According  to  this 
story,  Shakspeare's  first  employment  was  to 
wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-house,  and  hold 
the  horses  of  those  who  bad  no  servants,  that 
they  might  be  ready  after  the  performance. 
But  *'l  cannot,"  says  his  acute  commentetor, 
Mr.  Steevens,  *'  dismiss  this  anecdote  without 
observing  that  it  seems  to  want  every  mark 
of  probability.     Though  Shakspeare  quitted 
Stratford  on  account  of  a  juvenile  irregula- 
rity, we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  protection  of  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  lucrative  business,  or  the 
love  of  his  wife,  who  had  already  brought 
him  two    chiMren,   and  was  herself  the 
daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman.     It  is  un- 
likely, therefore,  when  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  prosecutor,  that  he  should  con- 
ceal his  plan  of  life,  or  place  of  residence, 
fh>m  those  who,  if  he  found  himself  dis- 
tressed, could  not  fail  to  afford  him  such 
supplies  as  would  have  set  him  above  the 
necessity  of  holding  hones  for  subsistence. 
Mr  Malone  has  remarked,  in  bis  *  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare  were  written,'  that   be  might 
have  found  an  easy  introduction  to  the  stage : 
for  Thomas  Green,  a  celebrated  comedian  of 
that  period,  was  his  townsman,  and  perhaps 
his  relation.     The   genius  of  our  author 
prompted  him  to  write  poetry;  his  connexion 
with  a  player  might  have  given  his  produc- 
tions a  dramatic  turn ;  or  his  own  sagacity 
might  have  Uughtblm  that  fame  was  not  in- 
compatible with  profit,  and  that  the  theatre 
was  an  avenue  to  both.  That  It  was  once  the 
general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the 
play  I  am  likewise  yet  to  learn.     The  most 
popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank- 
side  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  satirical  pam- 
phleteers of  that  time,  that  the  usual  mode 
of  conveyance  to  these  places  of  amusement 
was  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so 
much  as  hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to 
them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having  horses 
held  during  the  hours  of  exhibition.     Some 
allusion  to  this  usage  (if  it  had  existed), 
must,  1  think,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
course  of  our  researches  after  contemporary 
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*'  fashions.  Let  it  be  rememlMred,  too,  that 
**  we  receive  this  tale  on  no  higher  authority 
'*'  than  that  of  Cibber^s  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
<<  Tol.  i.  p.  130.  Sir  William  Davenant  told 
'<  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to 
'*  Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
'*  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope." 

Mr.  Malone  concurs  in  opinion  that  this 
story  stands  on  a  very  slender  foundation,  while 
he  differs  with  Mr.  Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of 
gentlemen  going  to  the  theatre  on  horsebaclc. 
With  respect  to  Shalcspeare's  father  <' being 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,'*  we  may  re- 
mark that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  at 
the  time  our  autlior  came  to  London.  He  is 
said  to  have  arrived  in  London  in  1586,  the 
year  in  which  his  father  resigned  the  office  of 
alderman,  and  was  in  decayed  circumstances. 

But  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  em- 
ployed at  the  theatre,  he  appears  to  have  soon 
discovered  those  talents  which  afterwards  made 
him 

•The  apptaiue  I  deliffbt  i  tbe  wonder  of  oar  lUf  e  1* 

Some  distinction  he  probably  first  acquired 
as  an  actor,  although  Mr.  Rowe  was  not  able 
to  discover  any  character  in  which  he  appeared 
to  more  advantage  than  that  of  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet.  The  instructions  given  to  the  players 
in  that  tragedy,  and  other  passages  of  his  ivorlts, 
show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  slcill  of 
acting,  and  such  as  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  our 
own  days.  He  appears  to  have  studied  nature 
in  acting  as  much  as  in  writing.  Mr.  Malone, 
however,  does  not  believe  that  he  played  parts 
of  the  first  rate,  though  he  probably  distin- 
guished himself  by  whatever  he  performed; 
and  the  distinction  which  he  obtained  could 
only  be  in  bis  own  plays,  in  which  he  would  be 
assisted  by  the  novel  appearance  of  author  and 
aetor  combined.  Before  his  time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  actor  could  avail  himself  of  the 
wretched  pieces  represented  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us 
whi^  was  the  first  play  he  wrote,  nor  is  that 
a  point  yet  determined.  Mr.  Malone,  in  his 
first  edition,  appears  to  have  attained  something 
conclusive;  but  in  his  last  edition,  he  has 
changed  the  dates  of  so  many  of  the  plays,  that 
we  can  only  refer  to  the  lists  given  at  the  end 
of  bis  History  of  Ibe  Stage.  The  progress  of 
Shakspeare's  taste  or  genius,  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty. 

His  plays,  however,  most  have  been  not 


only  popular,  but  approved  by  persons  of  the 
higher  order,  as  we  are  certain  that  he  enjoyed 
the  gracious  favour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  very  fond  of  the  stage ;  and  the  particular 
and  affectionate  patronage  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem  of 
*^  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  his  "  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece."  On  Sir  William  Davenant's  authority, 
it  has  been  asserted  tliat  this  nobleman  at  one 
time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him 
to  complete  a  purchase.  This  anecdote  Mr. 
Malone  thinks  extravagantly  exaggerated,  and 
considers  it  as  far  more  likely  that  he  might 
have  presented  the  poet  with  an  hundred  pounds 
in  return  for  his  dedications. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  poems, 
it  is  said,  *'  that  most  learned  prince  and  great 
*'  patron  of  learning,  king  James  the  First, 
'*  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an 
*'  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakspeare:  which 
'*  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the 
**  hands  of  sir  William  Davenant,  as  a  credible 
"  person  now  living  can  testify."  Dr.  Farmer 
with  great  probability  supposes,  that  this  letter 
was  written  by  King  James  in  return  for  th« 
compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macbelh.  The 
relator  of  this  anecdote  was  Sheffield,  duke  of 
Buckingham.  These  brief  notices,  meagre  as 
they  are,  may  show  that  our  author  enjoyed 
high  favour  in  his  day.  Whatever  some  may 
think  of  king  James  as  a  "learned  prince,"  hit 
patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the  founder 
of  a  new  stage.  It  may  be  added,  that  Shak- 
speare's uncommon  merit,  his  candour,  and 
good- nature  are  supposed  to  have  procured 
him  the  admiration  and  acquaintance  of  every 
person  distinguished  for  such  qualities.  It 
is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  Shak- 
speare was  a  man  of  humour  and  a  social  com- 
panion, and  probably  excelled  in  that  specivs 
of  minor  wit  not  ill  adapted  to  conversation,  of 
which  it  could  have  been  wished  he  had  been 
more  sparing  in  his  writings. 

How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  discovered, 
but  he  continued  to  write  till  the  year  1614. 
During  his  dramatic  career  he  acquired  a  pro- 
perty in  the  theatre,*  which  he  must  have  dis- 
posed of  when  he  retired,  as  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  his  will.  His  connection  with  Ben 
Jonson  has  been  variously  related. .  It  is  said 


*  In  1603  he  and  teferal  others  obtained  a  li 
from  king  Jamet  to  ezUbit  comediM,  tngedics, 
liiftories,  8(c.  at  the  Globe  Theatre  and  ebevrhere. 
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Oat  wben  JonsoD  was  unknown  to  the  world, 
ke  offered  a  play  to  the  theatre,  which  was  re- 
jected after  a  Tory  careless  perusal,  but  that 
Shakspeare  having  accidentally  cast  his  eye  on 
it,  conceiYcd  a  favourable  opinion  of  it,  and 
afterwards  recommended  Jonson  and  his  writ- 
ings to  the  public.  For  this  candour  he  is 
said  to  have  been  repaid  by  Jonson,  when  the 
latter  became  a  poet  of  note,  with  an  envious 
dlsrcspecL  Jonson  acquired  reputation  by  the 
variety  of  his  pieces>  and  endeavoured  to  arro- 
gate the  supremacy  in  dramatic  genius.  Like 
a  French  critic,  be  insinuated  Shakspeare's  in- 
correctness, his  careless  manner  of  writing,  and 
his  want  of  judgment;  and,  as  be  was  a  remark- 
able stow  writer  himself,  he  could  not  endure 
the  praise  frequently  bestowed  on  Shakspeare, 
vii.  that  be  seldom  altered  or  blotted  out  what 
be  had  written.  Mr.  Malone  says,  that,  *<not 
"  kwg  after  the  year  1600,  a  coolness  arose 
"  between  Shakspeare  and  him,  which,  how- 
*'  ever  he  may  talk  of  his  almost  idolatrous 
D,  produced,  on  his  part,  from  that 
to  the  death  of  our  author  and  for 
"  many  years  afterwards,  much  clumsy  sarcasm 
'*  and  many  malevolent  reflections."  But  from 
these,  which  were  until  lately  the  commonly 
received  traditions  on  this  subject,  the  learned 
Dr.  Fanner  was  inclined  to  depart;  and  to 
think  Jooson's  hostility  to  Shakspeare  absolutely 
gnmndless:  and  this  opinion  has  been  amply 
coaftrmed  by  modem  critics. 

Jonson  had  only  one  advantage  over  Shak- 
speare, thai  of  superior  learning,  which  might, 
in  certain  situations,  give  him  a  superior  rank^ 
but  could  never  promote  bis  rivalship  with  a 
man  who  attained  the  highest  excellence  without 
ft.  Nor  will  Shakspeare  suffer  by  its  being 
known,  that  all  the  dramatic  poets  before  he 
appeared  were  scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele, 
Harlow,  Nashe,  LUy,  and  Kid,  bad  all,  says 
Mr.  Makme,  a  regular  university  education ; 
and,  as  scholars  in  our  universities,  frequently 
composed  and  acted  plays  on  historical  sub- 
jects.* 

The  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  life  was  spent 
ia  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends.  He  had  accumulated  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  Oildon  (in  his  <<  Letters  and 
Essays"  in  1604,)  stated  to  amount  to  800/. 

*  IW  was  the  practice  in  Blilton's  days.  **  One 
*o()uB  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it 
""was  then  eondncted,  is,  that  men  designed  (br 
*'ordefs  in  tlie  church  were  permitted  to  act 
'pJa/fl."  fce.    Johnsoo's  Life  of  Milton. 


per  annum;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  1000/.  in 
our  days ;  but  Mr.  Malone  doubes  whether  all 
his  property  amounted  to  much  more  than 
200/.  per  annum,  which  yet  was  a  considerable 
fortune  in  those  times ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
be  might  have  derived  200/.  per  annum  from 
the  theatre  while  connected  with  it. 

He  retbred  about  four  years  (1011  or  1612) 
before  bis  death,  to  a  house  in  Stratford,  of 
which  it  has  been  thought  important  to  give  the 
history,  it  was  built  by  sir  Hugh  Clopton,  a 
younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  was  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Richard  111.,  and  lord- 
mayor  In  that  of  Henry  VII.  By  bis  will  he 
t>equeathed  to  his  elder  brother's  son  his  manor 
of  Clopton,  &c. ,  and  his  house  by  the  qame  of  the 
Great  Houte  in  Stratford.*  A  good  part  of 
the  estate  was  in  possession  of  Edward  Clopton^ 
£sq.  and  sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  in  1788.  The 
principal  estate  bad  t>een  sold  out  of  the  Clopton 
family  for  above  a  century,  at  the  time  when 
Shakspeare  became  the  purchaser ;  who,  having 
repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind, 
changed  the  name  to  New  Place,  which  the 
mansion-house,  afterwards  erected  in  the  room 
of  the  poet's  house,  retained  for  many  years. 
The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it  continued 
in  the  possession  of  Sbakspeare's  descendants 
to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  they  were 
repurchased  by  the  Clopton  family.  Here  in 
May,  1742,  when  Mr.  Oarrick,  Mr.  Macklin, 
and  Mr.  Delane  visited  Stratford,  they  were 
ho8pital>ly  entertained  under  Sbakspeare's  mul- 
berry-tree by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  He  was  a 
barrister-at^aw,  was  knighted  by  king  Qeorge  I., 
and  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  in 
Dec.  1751.  His  executor,  about  the  year  1752, 
sold  New  Place  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man 
of  large  fortune,  who  resided  in  it  but  a  few 
years,  inconsequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Stratford  :  as  he  resided  part  of 
the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  be  was  assessed 
loo  highly  in  the  monthly  rale  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor ;  but  being  very  pro- 
perly compelled  by  the  magistrates  of  Stratford 
to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied  on  him,  on 
the  principle  that  his  house  was  occupied  by  his 
servants  in  his  absence,  he  peevishly  declared, 

*  The  account  of  this  house  in  Malone's  Shak- 
speare, 1821,  is  the  same  which  appeared  in  his 
edition  of  1790,  but  which  he  probably  would 
have  corrected,  had  he  seen  some  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Wbeler,  in  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  Ixxix.  and  vol.  Ixzx. 
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ibat  that  house  should  never  be  assessed  again ; 
and  soon  afterwards  pulled  it  down,  sold  the 
materials,  and  left  the  town.  He  had  some 
time  before  cut  down  Shakspeare's  mulberry- 
tree,*  to  sate  himself  the  trouble  of  showing  It 
to  ihose  whose  admiration  of  our  great  poet  led 
them  to  visit  the  classic  ground  on  which  it 
stood.  That  Shakspeare  planted  this  tree  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficiently  authenticated.  Where 
New  Place  stood  is  now  a  garden. — Before  con- 
cluding this  history,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  poet's  house  was  once  hononred 
by  the  temporary  residence  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  to  Charles  1.  Theobald  has  given  an 
inaccurate  account  of  this,  as  if  she  had  l>een 
obliged  to  take  reftige  in  Stratford  from  the 
rebels  :  but  that  was  not  the  case.  She  marched 
from  Newark,  June  16,  1643,  and  entered 
Stratford  triumphantly  about  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  at  the  head  of  8000  foot  and 
1,500  horse,  with  150  waggons  and  a  train  of 
artillery.  Here  she  was  met  by  prince  Rupert, 
accompanied  by  a  large  l>ody  of  troops.  She 
resided  aliout  three  weeks  at  our  poet's  house, 
which  was  then  possessed  by  his  grand-daugh« 
ter,  Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  husband. 

During  Shakspeare*8  abode  in  this  house,  his 
pleasurable  wit,  and  good  nature,  says  Mr. 
Rowe,  engaged  him  the  acquaintance,  and  en- 
titled him  to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  may  be  readily  be- 
liered,  for  he  was  entitled  to  their  respect.  He 
had  left  his  native  place,  poor,  and  almost  un- 
known. He  returned  ennobled  by  fame,  and 
enriched  by  fortune. 

Mr.  Rowe  gives  us  a  traditional  story  of  a 
miser,  or  usurer,  named  Combe,  who,  in  con- 
versation with  Shakspeare,  said,  he  fancied  the 
poet  intended  to  write  his  epitaph  if  he  should 
survive  him,  and  desired  to  know  what  he 
meant  to  say.  On  this  Shakspeare  gave  him 
the  following,  probably  extempore :— 

Ten  ia  the  handred  Ilei  bere  engniT'd, 
*  11f  an  hundred  to  ten  hie  loul  is  not  saT'd  ; 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombe  ? 
Oh  I  oh  1  qaoth  the  deril,  'tis  my  John-a^Jombe.* 

*  **  As  the  curiosity  of  this  house  and  tree  brought 
much  €une,  and  more  company  and  profit  to  the 
town,  a  certain  man,  on  some  disgust,  has  pulled 
the  house  down,  so  as  not  to  leate  one  stone  upon 
another,  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  piled  it  as  a 
stack  of  firewood,  to  the  great  Tezation,  loss,  and 
disappointment  of  the  inhabitants ;  however,  an  ho- 
nest ulTersmith  bought  the  whole  stack  of  wood, 
and  makes  many  odd  thbgs  of  this  wood  for  the 
curious.**  Letter  in  Annual  Register,  1760.  Of 
Mr.  Gastrell  and  his  Lady  see  Boswell's  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  toI.  ii.  p.  456.  edit.  1822.  4  vol. 


The  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stuog 
the  man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it. 
These  lines,  however,  or  some  which  nearly 
resembled  them,  appeared  in  various  collec- 
tions, both  before  and  after  the  time  when  they 
were  said  to  have  been  composed ;  and  the  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone  satis- 
factorily prove  tbat  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrica- 
tion. Betterton  is  said  to  have  beard  it  when 
he  visited  Warwickstiire  on  purpose  to  collect 
anecdotes  of  our  poet,  and  probably  thought 
it  of  too  much  importance  to  ht  nicely  examined. 
We  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  adding  of 
a  story  which  we  have  rejected,  that  a  tmirvr, 
in  Shakspeare*s  time,  did  not  mean  one  who 
took  exorbitant,  but  any  interest  or  usuance  for 
money,  and  tbat  ten  in  the  hundred,  or  ten  per 
cerU. ,  was  then  the  ordinary  interest  of  money. 
It  would  liave  been  of  more  consequence,  how- 
ever, to  have  bere  recorded  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  that  Shakspeare, 
during  his  retirement,  wrote  the  play  of  Twelfth 
Night;  but  unfortunately,  in  hb  last  edition,  lie 
carried  the  date  of  this  play  back  to  the  year 
1607. 

Shakspeare  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday, 
April  23,  1616,  when  he  bad  exactly  com- 
pleted bis  fifty-second  year  ,*  and  was  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel^  in  the  great 
church  at  Stratford,  where  a  monument  is 
placed  in  the  wall,  on  which  he  is  represented 
under  an  arch,  in  a  sitting  postore,  a  cushion 
placed  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right 
hand,  and  bis  left  rested  on  a  scroll  of  paper. 
The  following  Latio  distich  is  engraved  under 
the  cnsliion : — 

Judicio  PyUum^genio  Socrateniy  arte  Maranem, 
Terra  tegU^  popului  mtmretf  Olymput  haJbet. 

«  The  first  syllable  in  *Socratem,*  sayg 
''  Steevens,  is  bere  made  short,  which  cannot 
*'  be  allowed.  Perhaps  we  should  read  <  So- 
'*  phoclem.'  Shakspeare  is  then  appositely 
*'  compared  with  a  dramatic  author  among 
<<  the  ancients:  but  still  it  should  be  remem- 
"  bered  that  the  eulogium  is  lessened  while 
«  the  metre  is  reformed ;  and  it  is  well  known 
'*  that  some  of  our  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry 
**  were  uncommonly  negligent  in  their  prosody, 
'*  especially  in  proper  names.     The  thought 

*  The  only  notice  we  have  of  his  person  is 
from  Aubrey,  who  says,  "he  was  a  handsomn 
"  well-shaped  man,"  and  adds,  ^  verie  good  com- 
**pany,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and 
"  smooth  wit" 
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"  of  this  distich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  observes,  might 
"  have  been  taken  froni  the  Faery  Queene  of 
"Spenser,  B.  II.  c.  ix.  st.  48.,  and  c.  x. 
"  St.  B. 

"  To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shalupeare 
**  naj  be  added  the  lines  which  are  found  un- 
**  demeath  it  on  his  monument : 

*8iaj.  paoeoger,  why  dott  (boa  go  lo  fait  ? 
Rc^  if  thM  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac'd 
Within  this  raonoment ;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
Qukk  aatnre  dy'd ;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  mon  than  oost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  bat  page  to  serve  his  wit' 
"ObiitAn*.  Dni.1616. 
0t.a3.die23Apri.» 

**  It  appears  from  the  verses  of  Leonard 
"  Digges,  that  our  author's  monument  was 
•*  erected  before  the  year  1623.  It  has  been 
**  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  done  in  mezzolinto 
**byMUIcr." 

On  his  grave-stone  underneath  are  these 
Hoes,  in  an  uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  ca- 
pital letters : — 

'Good  Friend  for  lesas  SAKE  forbeace 
To  dioo  T-B  Dost  EncloAsed  HERe 
Bleae  be  T-E  Man  J  spares  T-Es  Stones 
And  corst  be  He  y  moves  mj  Bones.* 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  request  and  Im- 
precation were  written  by  Shakspeare,  or  by 
one  of  bis  fHends.  They  probably  allude  to 
the  custom  of  removing  skeletons  after  a  certain 
Ume,  and  depositing  them  in  charnel-houses; 
and  similar  execrations  are  found  in  many  an- 
cient Latin  epiupbs.  Shakspeare's  remains, 
however,  have  been  ever  carefully  protected 
from  injury.* 

We  have  do  account  of  the  malady  which  at 
no  very  advanced  age  closed  the  life  and  labours 
of  ibto  unrivalled  and  incomparable  genius. 

His  Cupily  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  a 
son  named  Hanmet,  who  died  in  1596,  in  the 
tweWh  year  of  his  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest 
teighter,  and  her  father's  favourite,  was 
narried,  June  5,  1607,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a 
physkian,  who  died  Nov.  1685,  aged  60. 
Mrs.  Hall  died  July  11,  1640,  aged  66.  They 
left  only  one  child,  Elizabeth,  bom  1607-8, 
and  married  AprU  22, 1626,  to  Thomas  Nashe' 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1647,  and  afterwards  to  sir 
John  Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  in  Northampton- 
skire,  but  died  without  issue  by  either  hus- 

*Jfr.  Uahme*a  eaunng  the  butt  to  be  painted 
mhita  haa  been  severely  censured;  he  did  not 
fire  lo  defend  it.  See  this  and  other  information 
Inspecting  this  bust  in  Gent  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxv. 
aod  Ixxxri. 
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band.  Judith,  Shakspeare's  youngest  daughter, 
was  married,  February  10,  1615-16,  lo  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Quiney,  and  died  February  1661-62, 
in  her  77th  year.  By  Mr.  Quiney  she  had 
three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard,  and  Thomas, 
who  all  died  unmarried,  and  here  the  descend- 
ants of  our  poet  became  extinct. 

Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  bom  two  years 
after  the  death  of  lady  Barnard,  which  hap- 
pened in  1669-70,  related  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in 
1742,  an  old  tradition,  that  she  had  carried 
away  with  her  from  Stratford  many  of  her 
grandfather's  papers.  On  the  death  of  sir 
John  Barnard,  Mr.  Malone  thought  ''  these 
"  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
**  Edward  Bagley,  lady  Barnard's  executor, 
''  and  if  any  descendant  of  that  gentleman  be 
**  now  living,  in  his  custody  they  probably  re- 
*'  main."  But  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  last  edi- 
tion, tacitly  confesses,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
make  no  discovery  of  such  descendant,  or  such 
papers. 

To  this  account  of  Shakspeare's  family  we 
have  now  to  add,  that  among  Oldys's  papers  is 
another  traditional  story  of  our  illustrious  poet's 
having  been  the  father  of  sir  William  Dave- 
nan  t.     Oldys's  relation  is  thus  given  : 

*'  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare 
'*  often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in 
**  Oxford,  in  his  joumey  to  and  from  London ; 
'*  the  landlady  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty 
'*  and  sprightly  wit,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
*'  John  Davenant  (afterwards  mayor  of  tliat 
''  city),  a  grave  melancholy  man;  who,  as  well 
*'  as  his  wife,  used  much  to  delight  in  Shak- 
''  speare's  pleasant  company.  Their  son, 
'*  young  Will.  Davenant  (afterwards  sir  Wll- 
*'  Ham),  was  then  a  little  scliool-boy  in  the 
**  town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and 
"  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he 
**  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school 
''  to  see  him.  One  day  an  old  townsman  ob- 
**  serving  the  boy  running  homeward  almost 
**  out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was 
"  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  an- 
**  swered,  to  see  his  ^ocT- father  Shakspeare. 
''  There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have 
«  a  care  that  you  don't  take  QocTi  name  in 
**  vain.  This  story  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  Uie 
'*  earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon  occasion  of 
'<  some  I  discourse  which  arose  about  Shak- 
'*  speare's  monument,  then  newly  erected  in 
*<  Westminster  Abbey." 

This  story  appears  to  have  originated  wiUi 
Anthony  Wood,  and  it  has  been  thought  a 
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presumption  of  its  being  true,  that,  after  care- 
ful examination,  Mr.  Tliomas  Warton  was  in- 
clined to  believe  it.  Mr.  Steevens,  however, 
treats  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  but  does  not 
perhaps  argue  with  his  usual  attention  to  ex- 
perience when  he  brings  sir  William  Dave- 
nant's  ''heavy,  vulgar,  unmeaning  face,"  as  a 
proof  that  he  could  not  be  ShalLspeare's  son. 

In  the  year  1741  a  monument  was  erected  to 
our  poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  direction 
of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Mr.  Martyn.  It  was  the  work  of  Schee- 
matter  (who  received  3001.  for  it),  after  a  do- 
sign  of  Kent,  and  was  opened  in  January  of 
that  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
after  the  dealb  of  him  whom  it  commemorates, 
and  whose  genius  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten during  almost  the  whole  of  that  long 
period.  The  performers  of  each  of  the  London 
theatres  gave  a  benefit  to  defray  the  expenses, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  took 
nothing  for  the  ground.  The  money  received 
by  the  performance  at  Drury-lane  theatre 
amounted  to  above  200/.,  but  the  receipts  at 
Covent-Garden  did  not  exceed  100/. 

From  these  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all 
we  have  l)ecn  able  to  collect  from  the  labours  of 
his  biographers  and  commentators,  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  less  is  known  of  Sbakspeare 
than  of  almost  any  writer  who  has  been  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity.  No- 
thing could  be  more  highly  gratifying  than  an 
account  of  the  early  studies  of  this  wonderful 
man,  the  progress  of  his  pen,  his  moral  and 
social  qualities,  bis  friendships,  his  failings,  and 
whatever  else  constitutes  personal  history.  But 
on  all  these  topics  his  contemporaries  and  his 
immediate  successors  have  been  equally  silent, 
and  if  aught  can  be  hereafter  discovered,  it 
must  be  by  exploring  sources  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  anxious  researches  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives,  and  their 
most  vigorous  talents,  to  revive  his  memory 
and  illustrate  his  writings.  In  the  sketch  we 
have  given,  if  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
bo  excepted,  what  is  there  on  which  the  reader 
can  depend,  or  for  which,  if  he  contend  eagerly, 
he  may  not  be  Involved  in  controversy,  and 
perplexed  with  contradictory  opinions  and  au- 
thoHties  ? 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  life  of  an  author 
can  be  little  else  than  a  history  of  his  works ; 
but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  many  exceptions. 
If  an  author,  indeed,  has  passed  his  days  in  re- 
tirement, his  life  can  afford  little  more  variety 


than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  lived  in 
retirement,  but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
writers  of  great  celebrity,  he  has  acquired  a  pre- 
eminence over  his  contemporaries,  if  he  has 
excited  rival  contentions,  and  defeated  the  at- 
tacks of  criticism  or  of  malignity,  or  if  he  has 
plunged  into  the  controversies  of  his  age^  and 
performed  the  part  either  of  a  tyrant  or  a  hero 
in  literature,  his  history  may  be  rendered  as  in- 
teresting as  that  of  any  other  public  character. 
But  whatever  weight  may  be  allowed  to  this 
remark,  the  decision  will  not  be  of  much  con- 
sequence in  Ihe  case  of  Shakspeare.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  as  little  of  his  writings  as  of 
his  personal  history.  The  industry  of  his  iU 
lustralors  for  the  last  fifty  years  is  such  as, 
prol)ably,  never  was  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
literary  investigation ;  yet  so  far  are  we  from 
information  of  the  conclusive  or  satisfactory 
kind,  that  even  the  order  in  which  his  plays 
were  written  rests  principally  on  conjecture, 
and  of  some  plays  usually  printed  among  his 
worlcs^  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  he 
wrote  the  whole  or  any  part 

Much  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know  respecting  Shak- 
speare's  works,  must  be  imputed  to  the  author 
himself.  If  we  look  merely  at  the  state  in 
which  he  left  his  productions,  we  should  be 
apt  to  conclude,  either  that  he  was  insensible 
of  their  value,  or  that  while  he  was  the  greatest, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  the  humblest  dramatic 
writer  the  world  ever  produced :  **  that  be 
**  thought  his  works  unworthy  of  posterity, 
"  that  he  levied  no  ideal  tribute  upon  future 
"  times,  nor  had  any  further  prospect  than  that 
'*  of  present  popularity  and  present  profit.''* 
And  such  an  opinion,  although  it  apparently 
partakes  of  the  ease  and  looseness  of  coujectare, 
may  not  be  far  from  probability.  But  before 
we  allow  it  any  higher  merit,  or  attempt  to  de- 
cide upon  the  affection  or  indifference  iritb 
which  he  reviewed  his  labours,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  their  precise  nature,  and 
certain  circumstances  In  his  situation  which 
affected  them ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  take 
into  our  account  the  character  and  predominant 
occupations  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived ,  and 
of  that  which  followed  his  decease. 

W^ith  respect  to  himself,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  printed  any  one  of  his  plays,  and  only 
eleven  of  them  were  printed  in  his  life- time. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  he  wrote 

'  Dr.  Johntoa's  Preface. 
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for  a  particular  theatre,  sold  them  to  the 
Buagen  -when  only  an  tclor,  reserved  them 
in  niaoascript  when  himself  a  manager,  and 
when  he  disposed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre, 
they  were  still  preserved  in  manuscript  to 
prevent  their  being  acted  by  the  rival  bouses. 
Copies  of  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
I  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  published  in  a 
f«ry  incorrect  state ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
it  was  wiser  in  the  author  or  managers  to  over- 
look this  fraud,  than  to  publish  a  correct  edi- 
tion, and  so  destroy  the  exclusive  property  they 
enjoyed.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  any  publi- 
cation of  his  plays  by  himself  would  have  in- 
ierfered,  at  first  with  bis  own  interest,  and 
afterwards  with  the  interest  of  those  to  whom 
be  made  over  his  share  in  them.  But  even 
had  this  obstacle  been  removed,  we  are  not 
sore  that  he  would  have  gained  much  by  publi- 
cation. If  be  had  no  other  copies  but  those 
belonging  to  the  theatre,  the  business  of  correc- 
tion for  the  press  must  have  l>een  a  toil  which 
we  are  afraid  the  taste  of  the  public  at  that 
lime  would  have  very  poorly  rewarded.  We 
know  not  the  exact  portion  of  fame  he  enjoyed ; 
it  might  be  the  highest  which  dramatic  genius 
conld  confer,  Irat  dramatic  genius  was  a  new 
excellence,  and  not  well  understood.  His 
daims  were,  probably,  not  heard  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  revels,  cerUinly 
not  much  beyond  the  metropolis.  When  he 
died,  the  English  pot>lic  was  approaching  to  a 
period  in  which  matters  of  higher  moment  were 
loengage  attention,  and  in  which  his  works  were 
■eariy  boried  In  oblivion,  and  not  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  ranked  among  the  produc- 
tlonsof  which  the  nation  had  reason  to  l>e  proud. 

Such,  however,  was  Shakspeare's  reputation, 
that  we  are  told  his  name  was  put  to  pieces 
which  he  never  wrote,  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self too  confident  of  popular  favour  to  unde- 
ceive the  pobllc.  This  was  a  singular  reso- 
hilion  In  a  man  who  wrote  so  unequally,  that 
even  at  lliis  day,  the  test  of  Internal  evidence 
most  be  applied  to  his  doubtful  productions 
with  the  greatest  caution.  But  still  how  far 
Ms  character  wonld  have  been  elevated  by  an 
ciaDuiation  of  bis  plays  In  the  closet,  in  an 
age  when  the  refinements  of  criticism  were  not 
mdenlood,  and  the  sympathies  of  taste  were  sel- 
do0  Mi,  may  adnrit  of  a  question.  **  His  lan- 
gaige,"ujf  Dt.  Johnson,  *^ not  being detigned 
**  far  ike  reader  9  desk,  was  all  that  he  desired 
"ft  (0  be,  if  it  eoDveiedhis  meaning  to  the  au- 


Shakspeare  died  in  1616,  and  seven  years 
afterwards  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his 
plays,  published  at  the  charge  of  four  book- 
sellers; a  circumstance  from  which  Mr. 
Malone  infers,  *'  that  no  single  publisher  was 
*'  at  that  time  willing  to  risk  his  money  on  a 
*'  complete  collection  of  our  author's  plays." 
This  edition  was  printed  from  the  copies  in  the 
hands  of  his  fellow- managers  Hemioge  and 
Condell,  which  bad  been  in  a  series  of  years 
frequently  altered  through  convenience,  caprice, 
or  ignorance.  Heminge  and  Condell  had  now 
retired  from  the  stage,  and,  we  may  suppose, 
thought  I  hey  were  guilty  of  no  Injury  to  their 
successors,  in  printing  what  their  own  interest 
only  had  formerly  withheld.  Of  this,  although 
we  have  no  documents  amounting  to  demonstra- 
tion, we  may  be  convinced,  by  adverting  to  a 
circumstance,  which  will,  In  our  days,  appear 
very  extraordinary,  namely,  the  declension  of 
Shakspeare's  popularity.  We  have  seen  that 
the  publication  of  bis  works  was  accounted  a 
doubtful  speculation ;  and  It  Is  yet  more  certain, 
so  much  had  the  public  taste  turned  from  him 
in  quest  of  variety,  that  for  several  years  after 
his  death  the  plays  of  Fletcher  were  more  fire- 
quenlly  acted  than  his,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  made  to 
give  place  to  performances,  the  greater  part  of 
which  cannot  now  be  endured.  During  the 
same  period  only  four  editions  of  his  works 
were  published,  all  in  folio;  and  perhaps  this 
unwieldy  size  of  volume  may  be  an  additional 
proof  that  they  were  not  popular;  nor  is  It 
thought  that  the  Impressions  were  numerous. 

These  circumstances,  which  attach  to  our 
author  and  to  his  works,  must  be  allowed  a 
plausible  weight  in  accounting  for  our  defi- 
ciencies In  his  biography  and  literary  career, 
but  there  were  circumstances  enough  In  the 
history  of  the  times  to  suspend  the  progress  of 
that  more  regular  drama  of  which  he  had  set 
the  example,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder.  If  we  wonder  why  we  know  so  much 
less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  his  contemporaries, 
let  us  recollect  that  his  genius,  however  highly 
and  Justly  we  now  rate  It,  took  a  direction 
which  was  not  calculated  for  permanent  admi- 
ration either  in  the  age  In  which  he  lived,  or 
in  that  which  followed.  Shakspeare  was  a 
writer  of  plays,  a  promoter  of  an  amusement 
Just  emerging  from  barl>arism ;  and  an  amuse- 
ment which,  although  it  has  been  classed 
among  the  schools  of  morality,  has  ever  had 
such  a  strong  tendency  to  deviate  from  moral 
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purposes,  tbat  the  force  of  law  bas  in  all  ages 
been  called  in  to  preserve  it  witbin  tbe  l)ounds 
of  common  decency.  Tbe  cbarcb  lias  ever 
been  unfriendly  to  the  stage.  A  part  of  the 
injunctions  of  queen  Elizabeth  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  printing  of  plays ;  and, 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  boolts  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  in  tbe  41st  year  of  her 
reign,  it  is  ordered,  that  no  plays  be  printed 
except  allowed  by  persons  in  authority.  Dr. 
Farmer  also  remarlLS,  that  in  that  age  poetry 
and  novels  were  destroyed  publicly  by  the 
bishops,  and  privately  by  tbe  Puritans.  Tbe 
main  transactions,  indeed,  of  that  period  could 
not  adroit  of  much  attention  to  matters  of 
amusement.  The  Reformation  required  all 
the  circumspection  and  policy  of  a  long  reign 
to  render  it  so  firmly  established  in  popular 
favour  as  to  brave  tbe  caprice  of  any  succeed- 
ing sovereign.  This  was  effected  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  diffusion  of  religious  contro- 
versy, which  was  encouraged  by  the  church, 
and  especially  by  the  Puritans,  who  were  the 
immediate  teachers  of  the  lower  classes,  were 
listened  to  with  veneration,  and  usually  in- 
veighed against  all  public  amusements,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  Christian  profession.  These 
controversies  continued  during  the  reign  of 
James  1.  and  were  in  a  considerable  degree 
promoted  by  him,  although  be,  like  Elizal>etb, 
was  a  favourer  of  the  stage,  as  an  appendage  to 
the  grandeur  and  pleasures  of  tbe  court.  Bui 
the  commotions  which  followed  in  tbe  unhappy 
reign  of  king  Charles  1.  when  tbe  «tage  was 
totally  abolished,  are  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  tbe  oblivion  thrown  on  the  history  and 
worlts  of  our  great  bard. 

From  this  time  no  inquiry  was  made,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  obtain  any  information  more 
satisfactory  than  the  few  hearsay  scraps  and 
contested  traditions  ai>0V6  detailed.  '<How 
little,'*  says  Mr.  Steevens,  <<Shakspeare  was 
'<  once  read,  may  be  understood  from  Tate, 
**  who,  in  bis  dedication  to  tbe  altered  play  of 
"  King  Lear,  speaks  of  tbe  original  as  an 
^<  olMCure  piece,  recommended  to  bis  notice 
''  by  a  friend :  and  the  author  of  tbe  Taller 
'*  having  occulon  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of 
*'  Macbeth,  was  content  to  receive  them  from 
<*  D'Avenant's  alteration  of  tbat  celebrated 
*'  drama,  in  which  almost  every  original  l>eauty 
*'  is  either  awkwardly  disguised,  or  arbitrarily 
*'  omitted.''  * 

*  Mr.  Steevciw'B  Advertiseinent  to  the  Reader, 
first  printed  ia  1773. 


In  fifty  years  after  bis  death,  Dryden  men- 
tions, that  he  was  then  l>ecome  "  a  little  ob- 
'*  solete."  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Lord  Shaftesbury  complains  of  bis  *<rude 
'*  unpolished  style,  and  bis  antiquated  phrase 
''  and  wit.**  It  is  certain  that,  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after  bis  death,  partly  owhig  to 
the  immediate  revolution  and  rebellion,  and 
partly  to  the  licentious  taste  encouraged  in 
Charles  tbe  Second's  time,  and  perhaps  partly 
to  the  incorrect  state  of  his  works,  be  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected.  Mr.  Malone  has 
justly  remarked,  *<  tbat  if  be  had  been  read, 
''  admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  in  the  same 
*'  degree  as  be  is  now,  the  enthusiasm  of  some 
'*  one  or  other  of  bis  admirers,  in  the  last  age, 
"  would  have  induced  him  to  make  some  Id- 
*'  quiries  concerning  the  history  of  his  theatrical 
* '  career,  and  the  anecdotes  of  bis  private  life.  '** 

His  admirers,  however,  if  he  had  admirers 
in  that  age,  possessed  no  portion  of  such  enlha- 
siasm.  Tbat  curiosity,  which  in  our  days  bas 
raised  biography  to  tbe  rank  of  an  independent 
study,  was  scarcely  known,  and  where  known, 
was  confined  principally  to  the  public  transac- 
tions of  eminent  characters,  principally  divines, 
of  whom  a  few  brief  notices  were  prefixed  to 
their  worlcs;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  any  of 
these  are  of  an  older  date  than  1616.  And  if, 
in  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  stated, 
we  consider  how  little  is  luiown  of  tbe  personal 
history  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries,  we  may 
easily  resolve  the  question,  why,  of  all  men  who 
have  ever  claimed  admiration  by  genius,  wisdom, 
or  valour,  who  have  eminently  contributed  to 
enlarge  tbe  taste,  promote  the  happiness,  or 
increase  the  reputation  of  their  country,  we 
know  the  least  of  Shakspeare;  and  why,  of  tbe 
few  particulars  which  seem  entitled  to  credit, 
when  simply  related,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
manifest  violation  of  probability  or  promise  of 
importance,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  bas  not 
swelled  into  a  controversy.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  all  that  modem  research  has 
discovered,  we  know  not  bow  to  trust  our  cu- 
riosity beyond  tbe  limits  of  those  l>arreii  dates 
which  afford  no  personal  history.  The  na- 
ture of  Shakspeare's  writings  prevents  that 
appeal  to  internal  evidence,  which  in  other 
cases  bas  been  found  to  throw  light  on  character. 
Tbe  purity  of  bis  morals,  for  example,  if  sought 
in  liis  plays,  must  be  measured  against  the 
licentiousness  of  his  language,  and  tbe  question 

*  Mr.  Malone'8  Preface  to  his  edition,  1790. 
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vitl  ibfD  be,  how  much  did  he  write  from  in- 
diaatioD,  and  how  much  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
his  bearers  ?  How  moch  did  he  add  to  the  age, 
and  how  madi  did  he  borrow  from  U  ?  Pope 
sajs,  "  he  was  obliged  to  please  the  lowest  of 
'*  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  com- 
"  panj:"  this  must  have  been  Pope's  coqjeo- 
tore.  Managers  are  sometimes  obliged  to  please 
the  lowest  of  the  people :  and,  in  our  days,  they 
hare  not  nnfrequently  yielded  to  or  created  a 
cofmpt  taste ;  but  we  know  not  that  writers  are 
midcr  a  similar  obligation ;  and  of  Shakspeare's 
keeping  the  worst  of  company,  we  have  no 
eiisting  proof.  With  regard  to  the  amusements 
of  his  khan  hours,  we  haye  many  allusions  in 
bis  works  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  falconry 
appears  to  hate  been  a  particular  favourite. 
OoMffally  speaking,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think,  that  he  soon  acquired  and  maintained  a 
rctpeetabie  eharaeter.  He  came  to  London 
poor  and  unknown,  and  he  left  it  with  a  high 
repotatloo,  and  took  his  seat  with  tlie  men  of 
rank  and  opulence  in  his  native  county. 

The  only  life  which  has  been  prefixed  to  all 
the  editions  of  Shakspeare  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tinj,  is  that  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and 
whkfa  he  modestly  calls,  **  Some  Account,  &c." 
In  thte  we  have,  what  Rowe  could  collect  when 
every  legitimate  source  of  information  was 
dosed,  a  few  traditions  that  were  floating  nearly 
a  century  after  the  author's  death.  Some  inac- 
corades  in  his  account  have  been  detected  in 
the  valuable  notes  of  Mr.  Steevens,  and  in  that 
part  of  a  new  but  imperfect  life  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  Mr.  Malone's  last  edition.  In 
other  parts  also  of  their  respective  editions,  (bey 
have  scattered  a  few  brief  notices  which  we  have 
incorporated  In  the  present  sketch.  The  whole, 
however.  Is  onsatisficlory.  Shakspeare,  in  his 
private  character,  in  his  friendships,  in  bis 
imusementis,  hi  his  closet,  in  his  family,  is  no 
where  before  us :  and  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  writings  on  whidi  bis  fame  depends,  and  of 
ftat  employment  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
hemg  in  no  hnportant  respect  connected  with 
the  history  of  bis  age,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  into 
the  latter  for  any  information  concerning  him. 

M.  Capetl  is  of  opinion  that  he  wrote  some 
prose  works,  because  'Mt  can  hardly  be  sop- 
"  posed  that  he,  who  had  so  considerable  a  share 
"  hi  the  confidence  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
*'  Southampton,  could  be  a  mute  spectator  only 
*'  of  eoetroversies  in  which  they  were  so  much 
"  interested."  This  editor,  however,  appears 
lo  have  taken  for  granted  a  degree  of  confidence 


with  these  two  statesmen  which  he  ought  first  to 
have  proved.  Shakspeare  might  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  their  social  hour,  but  it  is 
mere  conjecture  that  they  admitted  him  into 
the  confidence  of  tbeir  state  afljurs.  Mr. 
Malone,  the  most  frequent  conjectorer  of  all 
Shakspeare's  admirers,  but  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  than  those 
of  Mr.  Gapell,  thinks  that  our  author's  prose 
compositions,  if  they  should  be  discovered, 
would  exhibit  the  same  perspicuity,  the  same 
cadence,  the  same  elegance  and  vigour,  which 
we  find  in  bis  plays. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  all  wishes 
and  all  conjectures,  that  not  a  line  of  Shak* 
speare's  manuscripts  is  known  to  exist,  and  his 
prose  writings  are  no  where  hinted  at.  We 
are  in  possession  of  printed  copies  only  of  bis 
plays  and  poems,  and  those  so  depraved  by 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  that  all  the  labour  of 
all  his  commentators  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
restore  them  to  more  than  a  probable  purity. 
Many  of  the  diflScolties  which  originally  attended 
the  perusal  of  them  yet  remain,  and  will  require, 
what  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  expect, 
greater  sagacity  and  more  happy  conjecture  tlian 
have  hitherto  been  employed. 

OfShakspeare's  Poems,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  some  notice  should  be  taken  in  an 
account  of  his  life,  although  they  have  never 
been  favourites  with  the  public,  and  baveseldom 
been  reprinted  with  his  plays.  Shortly  after 
his  death,  Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  a  very  in* 
correct  impression  of  them  was  issued  out, 
which  in  every  subsequent  reprint  was  im- 
plicitly followed,  until  he  published  a  correct 
edition,  or  what  be  supposed  to  be  such,  in 
1780,  with  illustrations.  But  the  peremptory 
decision  of  his  compeer,  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the 
merits  of  these  poems,  must  be  our  apology  for 
omitting  them  in  the  present  abridgment  of  the 
labours  of  these  critics.  ^*  We  have  not  re- 
*'  printed  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of  Shakspeare,  be- 
**  cause  the  strongest  act  of  pariiament  that 
**  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers 
**  into  their  service.  Had  Shakspeare  pro- 
*'  duced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name 
*'  would  have  reached  us  with  as  iiule  celebrity 
^'  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas 
'*  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant 
**  sonnetteer." 

The  elegant  preface  of  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
an  account  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  to  revive  the  memory 
and  reputation  of  our  poet,  by  Rowe,  Pope, 
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Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton,  whose 
respeclWe  merito  he  has  characterised  with 
candour,  and  with  singular  felicity  of  expression. 
Shakspeare^s  worlcs  may  l)e  overloaded  with 
criticism,  for  what  writer  has  excited  so  much 
curiosity,  and  so  many  opinions?  bnt  Johnson's 
preface  is  an  accompaniment  worthy  of  the 
genius  it  celebrates. — His  own  edition  followed 
in  1765,  and  a  second,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Steevens,  1773.  The  third  ediUon  of  the 
Joint  editors  appeared  in  1785,  the  fourth  in 
1793,  in  15  Tols.,  and  the  last  and  most  com- 
plete, in  1803,  in  21  Tolumes  octavo.  Mr. 
Malone's  edition  was  published  in  1790,  in 
10  vols,  crown  octavo,  and  soon  became  scarce. 
His  original  notes  and  improvements  were, 
however,  incorporated  in  the  editions  of  1793 
and  1803,  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Mr.  Malone's 
last  edition,  a  posthumous  worlL,  which  ap- 
peared in  1821 , was  edited  byMr.  James Boswell, 
the  second  son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson, 
who  appears  to  have  been  fully  in  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  Malone.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  new  life 
of  Shaltspeare,  which,  although  extending  to 
more  than  five  hundred  pages,  conducts  Shaic- 
speare  only  to  London,  without  giving  us  any 
more  information  of  his  subsequent  progress 
than  we  bad  before  in  the  notes  which  Stee- 
▼ens  and  Malone  had  formerly  contributed  to 
Howe's  life.  Mr.  Malone,  after  more  than 
twenty  years'  labour,  had  not  advanced  farther, 
nor  did  be  leave  any  materials  trom  which  his 
editor  could  attempt  a  continuation. 

To  follow  Mr.  Malone  in  enumerating  the 
copies  of  ShalKspeare  dispersed  through  England 
would  now  be  impossible.  In  one  form  or 
other  his  plays  have  been,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  almost  continually  in  the  press.  Nor 
among  the  honours  paid  to  bis  genius,  ought 
we  to  forget  the  very  magnificent  edition  un- 
dertaicen  by  Messrs.  Boydelland  Nicol.  Still 
less  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  bow  much  the  re- 
putation of  Shakspeare  was  revived  by  the 
unrivalled  excellence  of  Garrick's  performance. 
His  share  in  directing  the  public  tasle  towards 
the  study  of  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  any  individual  in  his  time,  and 
such  was  his  zeal,  and  such  his  success  in  this 
laudable  attempt,  that  he  may  be  forgiven  for 
his  injudicious  alterations  of  some  of  the  plays, 
as  well  as  for  the  foolish  mummery  of  the  Strat- 
ford jubilee. 

When  public  opinion  had  begun  to  assign  to 
Shakspeare  the  very  high  rank  he  was  destined 
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to  hold,  be  became  the  promising  object  of 
fraud  and  imposture.  This,  we  have  already 
observed,  be  did  not  wholly  escape  in  his  own 
time,  and  he  had  the  spirit  or  policy  to  despise 
it.  *  It  was  reserved  for  modern  impostors, 
however,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  his  history  is  involved.  In  1751  a  book 
was  published,  entitled,  ^'  A  Compendious  or 
'*  briefe  examination  of  certayne  ordinary 
'*  Complaints  of  diuers  of  our  Countrymen  in 
*'  those  our  days  :  which  although  they  are  in 
"  some  Part  unjust  and  frivolous,  yet  are  they 
''  all  by  way  of  dialogue  throughly  debated  and 
**  discussed  by  William  Shakspeare,  Gentle- 
**  man.''  This  had  been  originally  published 
in  1581,,  but  Dr.  Farmer  has  clearly  proved 
that  W,  8.  gent,  the  only  authority  for  attri- 
buting it  to  Shakspeare  in  the  reprinted  edition, 
meant  William  Stafford,  gent. — Theobald,  the 
same  accurate  critic,  informs  us,  was  desirous 
of  palming  upon  the  world  a  play  called  "  Dou- 
ble Falsehood,"  for  a  posthumous  one  of  Shak- 
speare. In  1 770  was  reprinted  at  Feversham, 
an  old  play  called  *'  The  Tragedy  of  Arden  of 
Feversham,  and  Black  Will,"  with  a  preface 
attributing  it  to  Shakspeare,  without  the 
smallest  foundation.  But  these  were  trifles 
compared  to  the  atrocious  attempt  made  in 
1795-6,  when,  besides  a  vast  mass  of  prose 
and  verse,  letters,  &c.,  pretendedly  in  the 
handwriting  of  Shakspeare  and  his  correspon- 
dents, an  entire  play,  entitled  Vorligem,  was 
not  only  brought  forward  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  public,  but  actually  performed  on  Dmry- 
lane  stage.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  merits  of  ibis  play,  which  Mr. 
Steevens  has  very  happily  characterized  as 
'  <  the  performance  of  a  madman,  without  a  ludd 
interval,"  or  to  enter  more  at  large  Into  the 
history  of  a  fraud  so  recent,  and  so  soon 
acknowledged  by  the  authors  of  it.  It  produced, 
however,  an  interesting  controversy  between 
Mr.  AI alone  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  which, 
although  mixed  with  some  unpleasant  asperities, 
was  extended  to  inquiries  Into  the  history  and 
antiquitief  of  the  stage,  from  which  future 
historians  and  critics  may  derive  considerable 
information. 


*  Mr.  Malone  has  given  a  list  of  14  plays  ascribed 
to  Shakspeare,  either  by  the  editors  of  the  two 
later  folios,  or  by  the  compilers  of  ancient  cata- 
logues. Of  these  Pericles  has  found  advocates 
for  its  admiMion  into  his  vrorks. 
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Firenmo  quhUo  eb'e  Martii*  Anno  JUgni  Do- 
mim'Jaeobi  mme  Regis  AngUa^  etc,  decimo 
qmarto,  ei  Seotim  quadragesimo  nano.  Atmo 
Dommi  1616. 

Ill  the  Dame  of  God,  Amen.  I  William 
Sbaktpeare,  of  Stratford-apoD-AYon,  in  the 
coQDty  of  Warwiclc,  gent.,  in  perfect  health 
and  memory  (Ood  be  praised !)  do  make  and 
wdaia  this  my  last  irill  and  testament  in 
and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say : 


FfTil,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Ood  my  Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  be- 
KeriDg  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
By  SaYlour,  to  he  made  partaker  of  life  erer- 
lasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it 
is  made. 

Itan,  I  gire  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Jodilb,  one  hundred  and  flfly  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner 
and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion, 
within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with  consi- 
deration after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the 
poond  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be 
■npaid  nnto  her  after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty 
poands  residue  thereof,  upon  her  surrendering 
of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the 
OTerseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surren- 
der or  grant,  all  her  estates  and  right  that  shall 
descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or 
that  she  now  bath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold 
tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and 
being  In  SCratford-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  \n  the 

'Oorpoet'f  vrin  appears  to  have  been  drawn  ap  in 
Feaniaiy,  tiiough  not  executed  till  the  following 
■OBtb;  for  February  was  first  written,  andafter- 
asi^  ttnick  out,  and  jif  orcftwritten  over  it.  Malonb. 


said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  orbolden 
of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  nnto  my  daughter 
Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever.* 

Iteniy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said 
daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  poundb' 
more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living 
at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing  the  day 
of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time 
my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my 
decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid  :  and  it 
she  die  within  the  said  term  without  issue  of 
her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my 
niece  t  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  fo 
be  set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit 
thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister 
Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds 
shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said 
sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them ;  but 
if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end 
of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of  her 
body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and 
bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for 
the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  Issue,  and  the 
stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she 
shall  be  married  and  covert  baron  :  but  my  will 
is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her 

*■  This  was  found  to  be  unnecessary,  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  copyhold  descended  to  the 
eldest  daughter  by  the  custom  of  the  manor.  Ma- 
lonb, edit.  1891. 

t  to  my  niece^— ]  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our 

poet's  granddaughter.  So,  in  Othello^  Act  I.  sc.  i. 
lago  says  to  Brabautio :  ^  You'll  have  your  ne^ 
p^not  neigh  to  you;"  meaning  his  grandchildren. 
Malokb. 
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decease  the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be 
paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if 
not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the 
said  term  after  my  decease :  provided  that  ir 
such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said 
three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time] 
after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the 
issue  of  her  body,  lands  ansverable  to  the 
portion  by  this  my  ^\\\  given  unto  her,  and  to 
be  adjuged  so  by  my  executors  and  overseers, 
(hen  my  will  is«  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husban^  as  shall 
make  such  assurance,  to  his  ovn  use. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequealh  unto  my  said 
sister  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing 
apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one 
year  after  my  decease ;  and  1  do  will  and  devise 
unto  her  the  house,  wilh  the  appurtenances, 
in  Stratford,  whereing  she  dwelleth,  for  her 
natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve- 
pence. 

Item,  1  give  and  bequealh  unto  her  three 
sons,  William  Hart,  — Hart.*  and  Michael 
Hart,  five  pounds  a  piece,  to  be  paid  within 
one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said 
Elizabeth  Hall  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad 
silver  and  gilt  bowl  t)»  that  1  now  have  at  the 
date  of  this  my  will. 

Item,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of 
Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe  ^  my  sword ;  to  Thomas  Russel^  esq. 

*  — ^  Bart,]  It  18  singular  that  neither  Shak- 
speare  nor  any  of  bis  family  should  have  recollected 
the  Christian  name  of  his  nephew  who  was  bom 
at  Stratford  but  eleren  years  before  the  making 
of  his  will.  His  Christian  name  was  Thomas; 
and  he  was  baptized  in  that  town,  July  84.  1605. 
Malonb. 

t except  my  broad  tilcer  and  gili  bowl.] 

This  bowl,  as  we  afterwards  find,  our  poet  be- 
queathed to  bis  daughter  Judith. 

t Mr,  Thomat  Combe,]  This  gentleman  was 

baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  9.  1688-9,  so  that  he 
was  twenty-seTcn  years  old  at  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July,  1657, 
aged  68 ;  and  his  elder  brother  William  died  at 
the  same  place,  Jan.  30.  1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr. 
Thomas  Combe  by  his  will,  made  June  80,  1666, 
directed  his  executors  to  convert  all  his  personal 
property  into  money,  and  to  Uy  it  out  m  the  pui^ 
chase  of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William  Combe, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Combe  of  Allehurch  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  gent,  and  his  heirs-male ; 
remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where, 
therefore,  out  poet's  sword  has  wandered,  I  have 


five  pounds ;  and  to  Francis  Collins  *  of  the 
borough  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within 
one  year  alter  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Ham- 
net]  Sadlerf  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence, 
to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent, 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a 
ring;  to  my  godson,  William  Walker,  ^  twenty 
shillings  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash ,  S  gent, 
twenty  six-shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr. 
John  Nash,**  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence; 
and  to  my  fellows,  John  Heminge,  Richard 
Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  ft  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them 
rings. 


not  been  able  to  discover.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  Shakspeare's 
friends  and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths, 
because  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far 
the  traditions  concerning  him  which  were  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Howe  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  are  worthy  of  credit    Malonb. 

*  to  FrmdM  CoUhu^]    This   gentleman, 

was,  I  believe,  baptized  at  Warwick.  He  died 
the  year  after  our  poet,  and  was  buried  at  Strat- 
ford, Sept.  87,  1617,  on  which  day  he  died.  Ma- 
LONB,  edit.  1881. 

f to  Hamnet  Sadler,]  This  gentleman  was 

godfather  to  Shakspeare's  only  son,  who  was  called 
after  him.  Mr.  Sadler,  I  believe,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1550,  and  died  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
October,  1684.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler,  who  was 
godmother  to  Shakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was 
buried  there,  March  23,  161^14.  Our  poet  pro- 
bably was  godfather  to  their  son  fViUiam,  who 
was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5, 1597-8.  Ma- 
lone. 

^ to  my  godson,  William  Walker,]  William, 

the  son  of  Henry  Walker,  was  baptized  at  Strat- 
ford, Oct.  16, 1608.  I  mention  this  circumstance, 
because  it  ascertains  that  our  author  was  at  his 
native  town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  1 
1679-80.    Malone. 

§ to  Anthony  Nath^   He  was   father  of 

Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  our  poet's  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Hall.  He  lived,  I  believe,  at 
Welcombe,  where  his  estate  lay ;  and  was  buried 
at  Stratford,  Nov.  18, 1633.    Malonb. 

•• to  Mr,  John  Nath,]  This  gentleman  died 

at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10 
1623.    Malonb. 

tt To  my  fellowi,John  Hemynge,  Richard 

Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,]  These  our  poet's 
fellotei  did  not  very  long  survive  him.  Burbage 
died  in  March,  1619;  Cundell  in  December,  1627  ; 
and  Heminge  in  October,  1633.    Malonb. 
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SHARSPEARB'S  WILL. 


Item ,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise, 
unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  belter 
ciiak»ling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and 
towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two 
messoagesor  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances, 
situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  Henley-street, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and 
all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands, 
lenemeois,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  si- 
tuate, lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received, 
perceived,  or  taken,  withhi  the  towns,  hamlets, 
villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford- 
npon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and 
Wdcombe,  *  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said 
county  of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage 
or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein 
one  John  Kobinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying, 
and  being,  in  the  Blakfriars  in  London  near 
the  Wardrobe ;  f  and  all  other  my  lands,  tene- 
BMttts,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  :  to  have 
and  to  bold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises , 
with  their  appurtenances,   unto  the  said  Su- 


• Old  Stratford,  B'nhopton,  andWeleombeA 

Tlie  kndi  of  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Wel- 
eoBbe,  here  devised,  were,  in  Shakspeare*8  time, 
a  coDtJimation  of  one  large  field,  all  in  the  parish 
of  Stratford.  Bishopton  is  two  miles  from  Strat- 
fatd,  and  Wdeombe  ooe.  For  Bishopton,  Mr. 
TWobald  erroneously  printed  Bushaxton,  and  the 
error  baa  been  continued  in  all  the  subsequent 
cdxIioQS.  The  word  in  Sbakspeare^s  original  will 
is  qieit  BuMhoptcm,  the  vulgar  proaunciatioa  of 
Bahoploa. 

I  wardied  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  from 
eke  jrear  1569  to  1616,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
M  enrofanent  of  the  purchase-deed  of  the  estate 
here  devised  by  our  poet,  and  of  ascertaining  its 
extent  and  value;  but  it  was  not  enrolled  during 
thai  period,  nor  could  I  find  any  inquisition  taken 
after  his  death,  by  which  its  value  might  have 
been  ascertained.  I  suppose  it  was  conveyed  by 
the  former  owner  to  Shakspeare,  not  by  bargain 
•ad  sale,  but  by  a  deed  of  feoffment  which  it  was 
not  neceasary  to  enroll.    Malonb. 

-f* £&al  mestuagt  or  tenement — tn]  the  Bldek- 

frir»  ts  London,  near  the  Wardrobe;]  This 
was  ike  bouse  which  was  mortgaged  to  Henry 
Walker. 

Bjr  Ike  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King's  Great 
Wardrobe,  a  royal  house,  near  Puddle- Wharf, 
pnrdiaied  bj  King  Edward  the  Third  from  sir 
Jaka  Beaocbamp,  who  built  it.  King  Richard  III. 
«ns  Joriged  in  tbia  bouse,  m  the  second  year  of 
fc  reiga.  See  Stovre'a  Survey,  p.  683,  edit.  I6ia 
After  Ute  6re  of  LiOodon  this  oflfce  was  kept  m 
Snof:  bat  a  is  now  aboUshed.    Malone. 


sanoa  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  . 
son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the 
heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son 
lawfully  Issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue, 
to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing, 
and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said 
second  son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and  for  default  of 
such  heirs^  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the 
said  Susanna  lawfully  Issuing,  and  to  the  heirs- 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully 
issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same 
so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  siilh, 
and  seventh  sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing 
one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the 
bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is 
before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their 
heirs- males;  and  for  default  of  such  Issue,  the 
said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece 
Hall,  and  the  heirs-males  of  her  body  lawfully 
Issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my 
daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs-males  of  her 
body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William 
Shakspeare  forever. 

Iterrif  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  l>est 
bed,  with  the  furniture.* 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said 
daughter,  Judith,  my  broad  sliver  gilt  bowl. 
All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate, 
jewels,  and  household  stuff  whatsoever,  after 
my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral 
expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my 
daughter,  Susanna,  his  wife,  whom  1  ordain 
and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the 
said  Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis  Collins, 
gent  to  be  overseers  hereof.     And  do  revoke 


* my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture.] 

Thus  Shakspeare^s  original  will. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakspeare 
(now  in  the  PrerogatiTe-oflBce,  Doctors  Commons), 
that  he  had  forgot  his  wife ;  the  legacy  to  her  being 
expressed  by  an  interlineation,  as  well  as  those  to 
Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Cundell. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  undoubtedly  subscribed  with 
Shakspeare's  own  hand.  The  first  indeed  has  his 
name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  somewhat  in 
spelling  as  well  as  manner,  from  the  two  signatures 
that  follow. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 


all  fonner  wills,  and  publish  this  (o  be  my  last 
will  and  tettament.     In  witness  whereof  1  have 


hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 


first 


By  nw, 


U^M^a^ 


Witnea  to  the  publiihing  hereof. 

Fra.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whaicott. 


Probaium  fitit  testtxmentum  suprascnptwn 
apud  LonrfoTiy  coram  Magistro  William 
Byrdey  Legum  Doctore,  ^c.  vicesimo  senmdo 
die  meruit  Jimii^  Armo  Domini ^  1616/ 
juramento  Joharmis  Hall  unius  ex,  rwi,  i^e. 
de  bene  J  <^r.  jurat,  reservata  potestate^  <J-ir. 
Susanna  Hall,  alt^  ex,  §ce.  earn  cum  venerU, 
4re.  petitur,  gfe. 


inonument  at   ^trstfor^-upon-Sbom  0 

See  pp,  vi  and  vii. 


iJOonumtnt  in  2l8lf$(tm(njster-Sbibfs* 

See  p.  viii. 
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Oto  WVIUm  8haktpe4tref  uho  died  m  Aprils  1616. 

HmHomiSMD  SpcoKr,  Uo  a  thoadit  more  nich 
To  kamcd  ChMicer;  and  rare  Beaumoat,  lie 
A  liuie  nearer  Speneer,  to  make  room 
For  Skakapeare,  in  yoar  three-fold,  four-fold  tomb 
To  lodge  all  iaut  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 
Uodl  doooMday ;  for  hardly  will  a  Eft 
Betwixt  thia  day  and  that  by  &te  be  dain, 
For  wbon  your  curtains  nav  be  drawn  again. 
Bat  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 
A  iburth  place  in  your  lacred  lepukhre. 
Under  thn  carred  marble  of  thine  own. 
Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakspeare,  ileep  ak>ne. 
Thy  UMMiliilfid  peace,  unshared  cate, 
PtomtM,  ae  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grate ; 
That  unio  us  and  others  it  may  be 
Hoooiir  heteafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

WiLUAM  Basse. 

7e  tAe  Memory  of  my  Beloved  the  Author^ 
Mr.fVUSam  Shakspeare,  and  what  he  haih  iefi  us, 

mo, 


>  much ; 
Be  ways 
Aise: 

les  right; 
nee 

chance; 
e, 
se: 
fhore 
tier  more? 
ideed, 
d: 

r  stage, 
»e  by 

e 


lie, 
give. 


Jars, 
rs- 

Jtshioe, 

;  Kyd,  or  Mariowe's  mighty  line. 

^  thou  hadst  saudl  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 

FfOM  tfaettoe  U>  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 

Par  nsmw;  but  call  forth  thond'riog  iBschylus, 

geripidea^  and  Sophoeles,  to  us, 

s'seuTios,  Accius,  him  of  Cordoua  dead. 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

Aad  shake  a  slage;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

teaie  thee  aJooe:  for  the  comi>arisoo 

Of  all  thai  iMoJmt  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

te  brtb  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 


Triumph,  mv  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  a^e,  but  tor  all  time ; 

And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit: 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art, 

IVly  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : — 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  oe. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fitishion :  and  that  he, 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  ami  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn,— 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born : 

And  such  wert  thou.    Look,  how  the  father's  lace 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  weU-tumed  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliia,  and  our  James ! 

But  stav ;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advano  d,  and  made  a  constellation  there : — 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets ;  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  oath  mouruM 

like  night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

B£N  JONSON. 

Upon  the  Lmee  and  Life  of  the  famout  Scenic 
Poet,  MOiter  fViiUam  Shakspeare 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapp*d,  go  now  and 

wring. 
You  Britains  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakspeare's  days ; 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays. 

Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring : 

Dry*d  is  that  vein,  dry'd  is  the  Thespian  spring, 
Turn'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestio  those  bays. 

Which  crovrn'd  him  poet  first,  then  poet's  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have. 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this  ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death's  public  tirine-house)  the  Nuntius  is : 
For,  though  his  Ime  of  life  went  soon  about. 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland. 
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COMMENDATORY  VERSES  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 


To  ike  Mtmwry  of  (he  deceased  Autiurr,  Matter 
Wiliiam  Shaktpeare. 

Shakepeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  gire 

The  world  thy  works;  thy  works,  by  which  outlite 

Thy  tomb,  thy  name  must:  when  that  stone  is  rent, 

And  time  dissoWes  thy  Stratford  monument. 

Here  we  alire  shall  Tiew  thee  still ;  this  book. 

When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 

Fresh  to  all  ages,  when  posterity 

Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  afl  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakspeare's,  every  Ime,  each  rerse, 

Here  shall  rerive.  redeem  thee  from  thy  herse. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cank'ring  age, — as  Naso  said 

Of  his,'thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  inrade : 

Nor  shall  1  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead. 

Though  miss'dj  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 

(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  out-do 

Passions  **  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo ;" 

Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take. 

Than  when  thv  half-sword  parlying  Romans  tpake ; 

Till  these,  till  anv  of  thy  volume's  rest. 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  ezpreas^d. 

Be  sure,  our  Shakspeare,  thou  canst  never  die. 

But,  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  D10GB8. 

To  the  Memory  of  Matter  W,  Shaktpeare. 

We  wonder'd,  Shakspeare,  thatthou  went'stso  soon 
From  the  world's  stage  to  the  g^rave's  tiring-room : 
We  thought  thee  dead ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause :  an  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part ; 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality, 
This  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite. 

J*  M* 
[Pexlispt  John  Maraton.] 

Upon  (he  ^giet  of  my  worthy  Friend^  the  Author  ^ 
Matter  WiUiam  Shakspeare^  and  hit  Work*, 

Spectator,  this  life's  shadow  is ; — to  see 
Tne  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he^ 
Turn  reader :  but  observe  his  comic  Tein, 
LAUgh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragic  strain. 
Then  weep :  so, — ^when  thou  find'st  two  contraries, 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise,^ 
Say  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could\ 
Rare  Shakspeare  to  the  life  thou  dost  benold. 

On  worthy  Matter  Shattpeare,  and  hit  Poems, 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 

And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear. 

Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 

Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 

To  outran  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates. 

Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lie 

Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 

In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 

A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oh  they  live ; 

What  .sUirr  coldly  tells^  what  poets  feign 

At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 

Senseless  and  soul-less  shews :  To  give  a  stage, — 

Ample,  and  true  with  life, — voice,  action,  age. 

As  Fhito's  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world. 

Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd : 

To  raise  our 'ancient  sovereigns  from  their  herse. 

Make  kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  Terse, 

Enlive' their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 

Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 

Yet  so  to  temper  passion^  that  our  ears 

Tike  pleasure  in  tneir  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 


Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plota  to  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  figdse,  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport:— 


— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne. 

Creates  and  rules  a  worlu,  and  works  upon 

Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 

A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love; 

To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  jov  and  ire ; 

To  steer  the  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 

Mold  us  anew,  stoln  from  ourselves : 

This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  expressed 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, — 
Was  Shakspeare's  freehold ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train ; — 
The  buskinM  muse,  the  oomick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voiced  ladv^  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  sne  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 
These  joinly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another ; — 
Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother; — 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave. 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright: 
Branch'd  and  embroider 'd  like  the  painted  spring  ; 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk :  there  run 
Itauan  works,  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun  ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  hangs  a  moss^  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountam,  purled :  not  the  air, 
Not  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn  ; 
Nor  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials^  which  the  muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — death  may  destroy, 
They  say,  nis  body,  but  his  verse  shall  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakspeare  shall  breathe  and  speak ;  with  laurel 

crown'd 
Which  never  fades ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat. 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat : 
80  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 
The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

J.  M.  S. 

iifi  Epitaph  on  the  Admirable  Dramatick  Poet^ 
fV,  Shakspeare, 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  houour'd  bones. 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need  st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Hast  Duilt  thyself  a  live-long  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art. 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 

Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  ioolk  ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  oereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 

And,  so  sepulcher'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

John  MiLTOKf . 
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Am  Ekgy  on  the  deaih  of  thai  famout  writer  and 
actor t  Mr,  fViKam  Shakspeare. 

1  due  not  do  ihy  memory  that  wrong, 

Uato  ovr  larger  griefs  to  gire  a  tooffue 

111  only  sigh  in  earnest,  and  let  fall 

My  solemn  tears  at  thy  great  funeral. 

For  every  eye  that  rains  a  show'r  for  thee, 

Laments  thy  loss  in  a  sad  elegy. 

Nor  n  it  fit  each  humble  muse  should  have 

rhy  worth  his  subject,  now  thou  art  laid  in  grate. 

No,  it's  a  fli^t  beyond  the  pitch  of  tboKe, 

Whose  worthless  pamphlets  are  not  sense  in  prose. 

Let  learned  Jonson  sing  a  dirge  for  thee. 

And  fill  our  orb  with  moumfulharmony : 

Bat  we  need  no  remembrancer ;  thy  fame 

Shan  stiU  accompany  thy  honoured  name 

To  all  posterity ;  and  make  us  be 

SenBible  of  wfaAt  we  lost,  in  losing  thee : 

Being  the  age's  wonder ;  whose  smooth  rhymes 

Did  more  retbnn  than  laish  the  looser  times. 

Natore  herself  did  her  own  self  admire. 

As  oA  as  thou  wert  pleased  to  attire 

Her  in  her  natiTe  lustre ;  and  confess. 

Thy  dressing  was  her  chiefest  comeliness. 

How  can  we  then  forget  thee,  when  the  age 

Her  liefest  tutor,  and  the  widow'd  stage 

Her  only  &Torite.  in  thee,  hath  lost. 

And  Nature's  selt,  what  she  did  brag  of  most  ? 

Sleep  then,  rich  soul  of  numbers  1  whilst  poor  we 

Eqoy  the  profits  of  thy  legacy ; 

And  think  it  happiness  enough,  we  hare 

So  much  of  thee  redeemed  from  the  gra? e, 

At  may  sofice  to  enlighten  future  times 

With  the  bright  lustre  of  thy  matchless  rhymes. 

/■  Memorff  of  owr  ftmout  Shakspeare. 

Sacred  Spirit,  whiles  thy  lyre 

Echoeo  o'er  the  Arcadian  plains, 
£ren  ApoUo  did  admire, 

Orpheus  wonder 'd  at  thy  strains : 

Plantoa  si^'d,  Sophocles  wept 

Tears  of  anger,  for  to  hear. 
After  they  so  long  had  slept. 

So  bright  a  genius  should  appear ; 

Who  wrote  his  lines  with  a  sun-beam. 
More  durable  than  time  or  fiite: — 

Others  boldly  do  blaspheme. 
Like  those  that  seem  to  preach,  but  prate. 

Thou  wert  truly  priest  elect. 

Chosen  darling  to  the  Nine, 
Soeh  a  trophy  to  erect 

By  thy  wit  and  skill  divine. 

TWt  were  all  their  other  glories 

(Thine  excepted)  torn  away, 
By  thy  admirable  stories 

Thesr  garments  ever  shall  be  gay. 

Where  thy  hooour'd  bones  do  lie, 

(As  Statins  once  to  Maro's  urn) 
Thitber  erery  year  will  I 

Sowly  tread,  and  sadly  mourn. 

S.  Shbppard. 


of  Master  fVilUam  Shakspeare. 


Bcwve,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sing. 
To  wetoome  nature  in  the  early  spring. 

Yam  mn'roos  feet  not  tread 
TW  banks  of  Atoo  ;  for  each  ilow'r, 
Af  it  aeer  knew  a  aim  or  showV, 
flaags  there  the  pensire  head. 


n. 

EJach  tree,  whose  thick  and  spreading  growth  hath 

made 
Rather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs  than  shade. 

Unwilling  now  to  grow  ; 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears. 
Whose  rifled  falls  are  steepM  i'  the  tears 

Which  from  his  last  rage  flow. 

lU. 

The  piteous  river  wept  itself  away 
Long  since,  alas  1  to  such  a  swift  decay, 

That  reach  the  map,  and  look 
If  you  a  river  there  can  spy. 
And,  for  a  river,  your  mock*d  eye 

Will  find  a  shallow  brook. 

William  D'AvsNAirr. 


From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
About  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  strive. 
And  with  a  touch  their  witherd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage : 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
Twas,  that  mv  own  abundance  gave  me  more : 
On  forei^  trade  I  needed  not  rely. 
Like  fruitful  Britain  rich  without  supply. 

Dryden '•  Prologue  to  his  Alteration  of 
Troiks  and  Cressida. 

Shakspeare,  who  (taueht  b^  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  vrit,  to  labourmg  Jouson  art: 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  those  his  subjects  law, 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  lus  heights  did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  ^ather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest : 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best 
If  they  have  since  out-writ  all  other  men, 
Tii  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakspeare's  pen« 
Drydes's  Prologue  to  his  AUeration  of  the 
Tempest, 

Our  Shakspeare  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  blest. 
The  happiest  poet  of  his  time,  and  best ; 
A  gracious  prince's  favour  cheer'd  his  muse, 
A  constant  favour  he  ne'er  fear*d  to  lose : 
Therefore  he  wrote  with  fancy  unconfin'd. 
And  thoughts  that  were  immortal  as  his  mind. 

Otway's  Prologue  to  Caius  Marine, 

Shakspeare,  the  genius  of  our  isle,  whose  mind 

grhe  universal  mirror  of  mankind) 
xpressM  all  images,  enrichM  \he  stage. 
But  sometimes  stoopM  to  please  a  baA>'rous  age.- 
When  his  immortal  oays  began  to  grow. 
Rude  was  the  language,  and  the  humour  low. 
He,  like  the  god  of  day,  was  always  bright ; 
But  rolling  in  its  course,  lus  orb  of  light 
Was  sully  d  and  obscur'd,  though  soaring  high, 
With  spots  contracted  from  the  nether  sky. 
But  whither  is  the  advent'rous  muse  betray'd? 
Forgive  her  rashness,  venerable  shade ! 
May  spring  with  purple  flowers  perfume  thy  urn, 
And  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  srave  adorn ! 
Be  all  thy  faults,  wbatever  faults  there  be. 
Imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  thee ! 

Some  scions  shot  from  this  immortal  root. 
Their  tops  much  lower,  and  less  fair  the  fruit. 
Jonson  the  tribute  of  my  verse  mieht  claim, 
Had  he  not  strove  to  blemish  Shalspeare's 
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But  like  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  pomp  appear. 

Fkmton's  Epistle  to  Southerner  1711. 

An  Inscription  for  a  Monument  of  Shakspeare. 

O  youths  and  Tirgins:  O  declining  eld: 
O  pale  misfortune's  slaves:  O  je  who  dwrell 
Unluiown  with  humble  quiet ;  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings : 
O  sons  of  sport  and  pleasure :  O  thou  wretch 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand, 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope:  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile ;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause ; 
Approach :  behold  this  marble.    Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom?    Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  stancL 
Say  to  each  other:  **This  was  Shakspeare's  form; 
**  Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
**  Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
''Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
**  Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire." 

AXBNSIDB. 


From  the  same  Author's  Pleasures  of  Imagination^ 
B.  lU. 


-  when  lightning  fires 


llie  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground, 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 
And  oceap,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 
Heaves  his  tempestuous  biUows  to  the  sky ; 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremblCj  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 
From  some  high  clifi,  superior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war. 

When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  unmortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  time  toilM  after  him  in  vain : 
His  pow'rfm  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 
And  unresisted  passion  Btorm*d  the  breast. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Upon  Skakepeare's  Momment  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Great  Homer's  birth  seven  rival  cities  chiim ; 

Too  mighty  mich  monopoly  of  fame. 

Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 

His  wond'rous  worth ;  what  Egypt  could  bestow. 

With  an  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join*d. 

Enlarged  the  immense  expansion  of  his  mmd : 

Kor  vet  unrivall'd  the  Masonian  strain ; 


The  British  Eagle  and  the  Mantuan  Swan 
Tow'r  equal  heishto.   But.  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontestea  laurels  cleck  thy  brow ; 
Thy  bard  was  thine  uneehool'd^Bad  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  Erypt,  Greece,  or  Asia  taught; 
Nor  Homer's  self  such  matchless  laurels  won ; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakspeare  none 
T.  Sbwabo. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  sununer  gale. 

In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 

Her  awful  face:  the  dauntless  child 

StretchM  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 

This  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  vear: 

Thine  too  these  golden  aeys.  immortal  boy  I 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  or  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 

Gray's  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy. 

Next  Shakspeare  sat,  irregularly  great, 
And  in  his  hand  a  magic  rod  did  hold. 
Which  visionary  beings  did  create. 
And  turn  the  foulest  dross  to  purest  gold: 
Whatever  spirits  rove  in  eartn  or  air. 
Or  bad.  or  good,  obey  his  dread  command ; 
To  his  behests  these  willini^y  repair. 
Those  aw'd  by  terrors  of  his  magic  wand, 
The  which  not  all  their  powers  united  might  with- 
stand. 

Lloyd's  Progress  of  Envy,  1751. 

Oh.  Where's  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
Could  look  the  whole  creation  through. 
Who  travers'd  all  the  human  heart. 
Without  recourse  to  Grecian  art  ? 
He  scom'd  the  rules  of  imitation. 
Of  altering,  pilfering,  and  translatioo. 
Nor  painted  horror,  grief,  or  rage. 
From  models  of  a  former  age ; 
The  bright  original  he  took. 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  nature's  book. 
Tis  Shakspeare. — 

Lloyd's  Shakspeare^  a  Poem. 

In  the  first  seat,  in  robe  of  various  dies, 
A  noble  wildness  flashing  from  his  eyes. 
Sat  Shakspeare.»-In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore. 
For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore ; 
The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  tum'd,  and  own'd  a  master's  skill : 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew. 
And  look'd  through  nature  at  a  single  view : 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbouqded  soul. 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll 
Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 
And,  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  something  more. 
Churchill's  Rosdad. 
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Tkt  Dedkaii&n  qftke  Players.     PntHxed  to 
tkejint  folio,  1628. 

To  Uie  most  Noble  and  iDcomparable  Paire  of 
Brelhreo,  William  Earle  of  Pembroke,  8z;c. 
Locd  Cbamberlaioe  to  the  King's  most  Ex- 
ceOent  Mijefty,  and  PhUip  Earle  of  Mont- 
gomery,  &c  GentlemaD  of  his  Majesties  Bed- 
chamber. Both  Knights  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Oarter,  and  onr  singular  good 
Lords. 

Right  HoooaraUe, 

Wliilst  we  stndie  to  be  thankful  in  oar  par- 
Ucolar,  for  the  many  favors  we  have  received 
fn»  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne  upon  the  ill  for- 
hme,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diverse  things  that 
en  bee,  feare,  and  rasbnesse;  rashnesse  in  the 
CBterprize,  and  feare  of  the  successe.  For, 
when  we  valew  the  places  your  H.  H.  sustaine, 
we  cawiol  but  know  their  dignity  greater,  then 
to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these  trifles  :  and, 
while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  depriv'd 
earsdves  of  the  defence  of  onr  Dedication. 
Bi*  since  yoor  L.  L.  have  been  pleas'd  (o 
IhUe  these  trifles  some-thing,  heeretofore; 
ADd  bare  proseqouted  both  them,  and  their 
Aotbonr  living,  with  so  much  fiivour  :  we  hope 
that  (they  out-living  him,  and  he  not  having 
Mm  iite,  common  with  some,  to  be  exeqoutor 
Id  his  owne  writings)  yon  will  use  the  same  in- 
dulgence toward  them,  you  have  done  unto  their 
parent  There  Is  a  great  difference,  whether 
any  booke  choose  his  Patrones,  or  flnde  them  : 
This  hath  done  both.  For,  so  much  were  your 
L.  L.  likings  of  the  severall  parts,  when  they 
wwe  acted,  as  before  they  were  published,  the 
Volume  ask'd  to  be  jours.  We  have  but  col- 
lected them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to 
procure  his  Orpbanes,  Guardians ;  without  am- 
bition either  of  seife-profit,  or  fame ;  onely  to 
^pe  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend,  aud 


Fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shabxsfeabb,  by 
humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to  your  most  noble 
patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have  justly  ob- 
served, no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L.  but 
with  a  kind  of  religious  addresse,  it  hath  bin 
the  height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  Presenters, 
to  make  the  present  worthy  of  your  H.  H.  by 
the  perfection.  But,  there  we  must  also  crave 
our  abilities  to  be  considered,  my  Lords.  We 
cannot  go  beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country 
hands  reach  foorth  milke,  creame,  fruites,  or 
what  they  have  :  and  many  Nations  (we  have 
heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incense,  ob- 
tained their  requests  with  a  leavened  Cake.  It 
was  no  fault  to  approch  their  Gods  by  what 
meanes  they  could  :  And  the  most,  though 
meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious, 
when  they  are  dedicated  to  Temples.  In  that 
name  therefore,  we  most  humbly  consecrate  to 
your  H.  H.  these  remaines  of  your  servant 
Shakespeare  ;  that  what  delight  is  in  them  may 
be  ever  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  and  the 
faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a  payre  so 
carefull  to  shew  their  gratitude  both  to  the 
living,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

John  Heminge, 
Henrt  Condell. 

T%e  Preface  of  the  Players,     Prefixed  to  the 
first  folio  edition  published  in  16S8. 

To  the  great  variety  of  Readers, 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but 
spell :  there  you  are  numbered.  We  had  rather 
you  were  weigh*d.  Especially,  when  the  fate 
of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities  : 
and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses. 
Well !  it  is  now  publique,  and  you  wil  stand 
for  your  priviledges  we  know :  to  read,  and 
censure.     Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.     That  doth 
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best  commeod  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  sales. 
Then^  how  odde  soever  your  braines  be,  or 
your  visedomes,  make  your  licence  the  same, 
and  spare  not.  Judge  your  sixe-pen'orth, 
your  shillings  worth,  your  five  shillings  worth 
at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just 
rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do. 
Buy.  Censure  will  not  drive  a  Trade,  or  make 
the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magistrate 
of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or 
the  Cock-pit,  to  arraigoe  Playes  dailie,  know, 
these  Playes  have  had  their  triall  alreadie,  and 
stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth 
quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  than  any 
purchased  Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to 
have  bene  wished,  that  the  Author himselfe  had 
lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  overseen  his  owoe 
writings :  But  since  it  hath  bin  ordain*d  other- 
wise, and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right, 
we  pray  you,  doe  not  envie  his  Friends,  the 
ofiBce  of  their  care  and  paine,  to  have  collected 
and  publish'd  them ;  and  so  to  have  published 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with 
divers  stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 


and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  in- 
jurious impostors,  that  exposed  them :  even 
those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cur'd  and 
perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all  the  rest,  abso- 
lute in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  them  : 
Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature, 
was  a  m'ost  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind 
and  hand  went  together :  and  what  he  thought, 
he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee  have 
scarse  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers. 
But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  onely  gather  his 
works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It 
is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope, 
to  your  divers  capacities,  you  will  finde  enough, 
both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  :  for  his  wit  can  no 
more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Reade  him, 
therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then 
you  doe  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some 
manifest  danger,  not  to  understand  him.  And 
so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom 
if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede 
them  not,  you  can  leade  yourselves,  and  others. 
And  such  readers  we  wish  him. 

John  HEMnfOE, 
Hbnrie  Coiiobll. 


Every  possible  adulteration  has  of  late  years 
been  practised  in  fitting  up  copies  of  this  folio 
edition.  When  leaves  have  been  wanting,  they 
have  been  reprinted  with  battered  types,  and 
foisted  into  vacancies,  v^thout  notice  of  snch 
defects  and  the  remedies  applied  to  them. 

When  the  title  has  been  lost,  a  spurious  one 
has  been  fabricated,  with  a  blank  space  left  for 
the  head  of  Shakspeare,  afterwards  added  (h)m 
the  second,  third,  or  foarth  impression.  To 
conceal  these  firauds,  thick  vermillion  lines  have 
been  usually  drawn  over  the  edges  of  the  en- 
gravings ,  which  would  otherwise  have  betrayed 
themselves  when  let  into  a  supplemental  page , 
however  craftily  it  was  lined  at  the  back,  and 
discoloured  with  tobacco-water  till  it  had  as- 
cumcd  the  true  jaune  antique. 

Sometimes  leaves  have  been  inserted  from  the 
second  folio,  and  in  a  known  instance,  the  entire 
play  of  Cymbeline;  the  genuine  date  at  the  end 
of  it  (1632)  having  been  altered  into  1623^ 

Since  it  was  thought  advantageous  to  adopt 
such  contrivances  while  the  book  was  only  va- 


lued at  six  or  seven  guineas,  now  it  has  reached 
its  present  enormous  price,  may  not  artifice  be 
still  more  on  the  stretch  to  vamp  up  copies  for 
the  benefit  of  future  catalogues  and  auctions? — 
Shakspeare  might  say  of  those  who  profit  by 
him,  what  Antony  has  observed  of  Enobarbu^— 

" my  fortune*  hare 

Corrupted  honest  men.** 

Mr.  Oarrick,  about  forty  years  ago,  paid 
only  I/.  \%8,  to  Mr.  Payne  at  the  Meuse  Gate 
for  a  fine  copy  of  this  folio. — After  the  death  of 
our  Roscius,  it  should  have  accompanied  his 
collection  of  old  plays  to  the  British  Museum ; 
but  had  been  taken  out  of  his  library,  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since. 

Perhaps  the  original  impression  of  the  book 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  250  ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  different  fires  in  London  had  their 
share  of  them.  Before  the  year  1649  they  were 
so  scarce,  that  (as  Mr.  Malone  has  observed) 
King  Charles  I.  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  a  folio  1632,  at  present  in  my  possession. 

Stbbvsns. 
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It  if  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  criticism 
vpoii  this  author ;  though  to  do  it  eflfectually, 
and  not  saperficially,  would  be  the  best  occasion 
that  any  jast  writer  could  take,  to  form  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  our  nation.  For  of  all 
English  poets,  Shalispeare  must  be  confessed  to 
be  the  fairest  and  fullest  subject  for  criticism, 
and  to  aflbrd  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
Bost  coDsptcQoos  instauccs,  both  of  beauties 
and  Cralu  of  all  sorts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  a  prefoee,  the  business  of  which  is 
anlY  to  giye  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  works, 
and  the  disad?antages  under  which  they  haye 
been  transmitted  to  us.  We  shall  hereby  exte- 
Boale  many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him 
from  the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not :  a 
design,  which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to 
More  critics  to  do  him  justice  in  one  way,  will 
at  least  be  sofDcient  to  prevent  their  doing  him 
an  injostice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  howerer  but  mention  some  of  his 
principal  and  characteristic  excellencies,  for 
which  (notwithstanding  his  defecU)  he  is  justly 
and  oniTersally  elevated  above  all  other  drama* 
lie  writers.  Not  that  this  Is  the  proper  place 
oC  praising  him,  but  because  1  would  not  omit 
lay  occasion  of  doing  it. 

if  erer  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an 
mrigmai^  it  vras  Shakspeare.  Homer  himself 
direw  not  his  art  so  immediately  from  the  foun- 
tains  of  nature;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
•trainers  and  diannels,  and  came  to  him  not 
witbont  some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some 
cart  of  the  models,  of  those  before  him.  The 
poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he 
Is  not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument 
af  natore ;  and  it  is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he 
speaks  from  ber,  as  tlut  she  speaks  through 


His  eharatters  are  so  mnch  nature  herself,, 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  iigury  to  call  them  by  so  dis- 
tant a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those  of  other 
poets,  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which 
shows  that  they  received  them  from  one  another, 
and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  same  image  : 
each  picture,  like  a  mock  rainbow,  Is  but  the 
reflection  of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  cba« 
racter  in  Shakspeare  is  as  much  an  individual 
as  those  in  life  itself :  it  is  as  Impossible  to  find 
any  two  alike  ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation 
or  affinity  in  any  respect  appear  most  to  be 
twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found  remar- 
kably distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  cha- 
racter, we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation 
of  it :  which  is  such  throughout  his  plays,  that 
bad  all  the  speeches  been  printed  without  the 
very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might 
have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every 
speaker.* 

The  poirer  over  onr  poittem  was  never  pos- 
sessed In  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  displayed 
in  so  difierent  instances.  Yet  all  along,  there 
Is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no 
preparation  to  guide  our  guess  to  the  efl)ect,  or 
be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart 
swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  pro- 
per places :  we  are  surprised  the  moment  we 
weep ;  and  yet  upon  reflection  find  the  passion 
so  just,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  we  had 
not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that  the  passions 
directly  opposite  to  these,  laughter  and  spleen, 

*  Addison,  in  the  S73d  Spectalor,  has  deliTered 
a  similar  opinion  respecting  Homer:  "There  is 
scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the  Jliad^  which  the 
reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaks 
or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it.** 
Steevbms. 
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are  oo  lest  at  hb  command !  that  be  is  not 
morea  master  of  the  ^reof  than  of  the  ridieulout 
in  homan  nature;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses, 
than  of  onr  Talnest  foibles ;  of  oor  strongest 
emotions,  than  of  oor  idlest  sensations ! 

Nor  does  be  only  excel  in  the  passions:  in 
the  coolness  of  reflection  and  reasoning  be  is 
fall  as  admirable.  His  BatUmmts  are  not  only 
In  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  sul^ect;  but  by  a  talent  Tery  peculiar, 
something  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he 
hits  upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the 
bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of 
each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amaz- 
ing, from  a  man  of  no  education  or  expe- 
rience in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life 
which  are  usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts : 
so  tliat  be  seems  to  have  Imown  the  world  by 
intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human  nature 
at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that 
gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the 
philosopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world, 
may  be  bom,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  most  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  great 
excellencies,  be  has  almost  as  great  defects;  and 
tliat  as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  so  be  has 
perhaps  written  worse,  than  any  other.  But  I 
think  1  can  in  some  measure  account  for  these 
defects,  from  several  causes  and  accidents ; 
wilhoot  which  it  is  bard  to  imagine  that  so  large 
and  so  enlightened  a  mind  coold  ever  have  been 
susceptible  of  them.  That  all  these  contingen- 
cies shoold  onite  to  bis  disadvantage  seems  to 
me  almost  as  singolarly  unlocky,  as  that  so  many 
varioos  (nay  contrary)  ulents  shoold  meet  in 
one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  most  l>e  allowed  that  stage-poetry,  of  all 
other,  Is  more  particolarly  levelled  to  please  the 
popuiacff  and  its  soccess  more  immediately  de- 
pending open  the  common  nffrage.  One  can- 
not therefore  wonder,  if  Shakspeare,  having  at 
his  first  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writings, 
than  to  procore  a  subsistence,  directed  bis  en- 
deavours solely  to  hit  the  taste  and  humour  that 
then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  generally 
composed  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people;  and 
therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn 
from  those  of  their  own  rank  :  accordingly  we 
find,  that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almost  all 
the  old  comedies  have  their  scene  among  iradei- 
mm  and  meckam'e$:  and  even  their  historical 
plays  strictly  follow  the  common  old  sioriet  or 
vtdgar  tradiiioni  of  that  kind  of  people.  In 
tragedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  surprize  and 
cause  admtrationf   as  the  most  strange,  unex- 


pected, and  consequently  most  nnnatmral,  events 
and  incidents;  the  most  exaggerated  thoughts; 
the  most  verbose  and  bombast  expression ;  the 
most  pompous  rhymes,  and  thondering  versUI- 
catlon*  In  comedy,  nothing  was  so  sore  to 
pU€ue,  as  mean  bofToonery,  vile  ribaldry,  and 
onmannerly  jests  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet  even 
In  these  oor  aothor's  wiU  are  buoyed  op,  and 
borne  above  his  sobject:  his  genios  in  those 
low  parts  Is  like  some  prince  of  a  romance  In 
the  disgoise  of  a  shepherd  or  peasant;  a  cer- 
tain greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then  break 
oot,  which  manifest  his  higher  extraction  and 
qoalities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common 
aodience  had  no  notion  of  the  roles  of  writing, 
hot  few  even  of  the  better  sort  piqoed  themselves 
upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety 
that  way :  till  Ben'Jonson  getting  possession  of 
the  stage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogne ; 
and  that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty, 
may  appear  from  those  frequent  lessons  (and 
indeed  almost  declamations)  which  he  was 
forced  to  prefix  to  his  first  plays,  and  pot  into 
the  month  of  his  actors,  tlie  grex^  cAonia,  4«. 
to  remove  the  prcjodices,  and  inform  the  jodg- 
ment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then,  oor  authors 
had  no  thooghts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the 
ancients :  their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in 
dialogoe;  and  their  comedies  foltowed  the 
thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  leas 
implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakspeare  by  Arlsto* 
tle*8  rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of 
one  country  who  acted  under  those  of  another. 
He  writ  to  the  people;  and  writ  at  first  without 
patronage  from  the  better  sort,  and  therefore 
without  aims  of  pleasing  them :  without  assis- 
tance or  advice  from  the  learned,  as  without  the 
advantage  of  edocation  or  acqoaintance  among 
them ;  withoot  that  knowledge  of  the  best  of 
models,  the  ancients,  to  inspire  him  with  an 
emulation  of  them ;  in  a  word,  withoot  any 
views  of  repotation,  and  of  what  poets  art 
pleased  to  calH  immortality :  some  or  all  of 
which  have  encooraged  the  iranlty,  or  animatod 
the  ambition  of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  most  be  observed,  that  when  his  per- 
formances had  merited  the  protection  of  hto 
prince,  and  when  the  encooragement  of  the 
court  had  socceeded  to  that  of  the  town ;  the 
works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly  raised 
above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  hia 
plays  sofficiently  evidence  that  his  prodoctiom 
improved,  in  proportion  to  the  respect  he  had 
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^  fer  lilt  auditors.  Aod  I  make  do  doubt  thb 
QbterraUon  will  be  found  tnie  in  erery  InstaDce, 
vera  bQl  editions  extant  from  which  we  might 
Vtan  tbe  exact  time  when  eirery  piece  was  com- 
powd,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  the 


Another  canse  (and  no  less  strong  than  the 
Conner)  may  be  dedoced  from  onr  poet's  being 
a  pU^er^  and  forming  himself  first  upon  the 
Judgments  of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was 
a  member.  They  have  erer  had  a  standard  to 
themsdtes,  upon  other  principles  than  those 
of  Aristotle.  As  they  live  by  the  minority, 
they  know  no  rale  hot  that  of  pleasing  the  pre- 
sent iMBBoor,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in 
fMhfon;  a  consideration  which  brings  all  their 
jodgmeot  to  a  short  point  Players  are  jast 
SQch  iodges  of  what  is  rigki  as  tailors  are  of 
what  b  grae^fid.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be 
hot  fair  to  allow,  that  most  of  our  author's  faults 
are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment 
as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player. 

Bj  these  men  It  would  be  thought*  a  praise 
to  Shakspeare,  that  he  scarce  ever  Hotted  a  Une. 
This  they  industriously  propagated,  as  appears 
firem  what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
XkiMKriet,  and  from  the  preface  of  Heminge 
aad  Camddl  to  the  first  folio  edition.  But  in 
resUty  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never 
was  a  more  groundless  report,  or  to  the  con- 
trary of  which  there  are  more  undeniable 
evidences.  As,  the  comedy  of  The  Merry  Wwe$ 
rf  WimdMOTy  irhlch  he  entirely  new  writ;  Tke 
Biatory  t^  Hemy  tke  Sixtky  which  was  first 
poMlihed  under  the  title  of  7^  Contention  rf 
Ymrk  amd  Lancatterf  and  that  of  Hemy  the 
Ffflk  extremely  improved;  that  of  Handet 
to  almost  as  much  again  as  at  first, 
many  others.  I  believe  the  common 
i  of  his  want  of  learning  proceeded  firom 
■•  better  ground.  This  too  might  be  thought 
a  praise  bj  some,  and  to  this  his  errors  have  as 
iBjodidoosiy  been  ascribed  bj others.  For  'tis 
ecrtain,  irere  It  true,  It  would  concern  but  a 
small  part  of  them ;  the  most  are  such  as  are 
Mt  property  defects,  but  superfcetations ;  and 
arise  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading, 
bat  from  want  of  thinking  or  judging  :  or 
r«Uier  (to  be  more  Just  to  our  author)  fh>m 
a  compBanee  to  those  wants  in  others.  As  to 
s  wrong  choke  of  the  subject,  a  vrrong  condoct 
oftfaeiaddenU,  false  thought,  forced  expres- 
tiom,  He,  if  these  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

«  u  ^„  tbooght"— Orig.  Edit. 


foresaid  accidental  reasons,  they  must  be  charged 
upon  the  poet  himself,  and  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  But  I  thfaik  Uie  two  dtoadvanUges, 
which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to  please 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst 
of  company).  If  the  consideration  be  extended 
as  far  as  It  reasonably  may,  will  appear  sufficient 
to  mislead  and  depress  the  greatest  genius  upon 
earth.  Nay,  the  more  modesty  witii  which 
such  a  one  is  endured,  the  more  he  Is  in  danger 
of  submitting  and  conforming  to  others,  against 
his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  qf  learning^  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  someUiing  more  :  there  Is 
certainly  a  vast  difference  between  teaming 
and  languages.  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  latter,  1  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  plain 
he  had  much  reading  at  least,  If  they  will  not 
call  it  learning.  Nor  Is  it  any  great  matter,  If 
a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  It  from 
one  language  or  from  another.  Nothing  b 
more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  mechanics,  ancient  aod  modem 
history,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology  :  we 
find  him  very  knowing  in  the  customs,  rites, 
and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanut  and 
Juliui  CteeaTy  not  only  the  spirit,  but  manners 
of  the  Roman  are  exactiy  drawn ;  and  still  a 
nicer  dtetinction  is  shown  between  the  manners 
of  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  historians 
is  no  less  conspicuous,  in  many  references  to 
particular  passages :  and  the  speeches  copied 
from  Plutarch  ixkCoriolanui'  may,  I  think,  as 
well  be  made  an  Instance  of  bis  learning,  as 
those  copied  from  Cicero  in  Catiline,  of  Ben 
Jonson's.  The  manners  of  other  nations  in 
general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians,  French,  etc 
are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever 
object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  science,  he  either 
speaks  of  or  describes,  it  Is  always  with  com- 
petent. If  not  extensive  knowledge  :  his  de- 
scriptions are  still  exact;  all  his  metaphors 
appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the 
true  nature  and  Inherent  qualities  of  each  sub- 
ject. When  he  treats  of  ethic  or  politic,  we 
may  constanUy  observe  a  wonderful  justness  of 
distinction,  as  well  as  extent  of  comprehension. 
No  one  b  more  a  master  of  the  poetical  story, 
or  has  more  frequent  allusions  to  the  various 
parts  of  it  :  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  cele- 

*  These,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  en 
that  play,  Shakspeare  drevr  from  Sir  Thomas 
North's  translattOD,  1679.    Malonb. 
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brated  for  this  last  parllcnlar  )  has  not  shown 
more  learning  this  way  than  Shakspeare.  W^e 
have  translations  from  Ovid  published  in  his 
name,*  among  those  poems  which  pass  for 
his,  and  for  some  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  published  by  himself,  and 
dedicated  to  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton), he  appears  also  to  have  been  con- 
versant in  Plautui,  from  whom  he  has  taken 
the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays  :  he  follows  the 
Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius, 
in  another  (although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
in  what  language  he  read  them).  The  modern 
Italian  writers  of  novelt  he  was  manifestly 
acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  conclude  him 
to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the  ancients  of 
his  own  country,  from  the  use  he  has  made  of 
Chaucer  in  Troilu$  and  Crettida^  and  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kmsmen,  if  that  play  be  bis,  as 
there  goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has 
little  resemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our 
author  than  some  of  those  which  have  been 
received  as  genuine). 

lam  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our 
author  and  Ben  Jonson ;  as  they  endeavoured 
to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes ; 
and  nothing  is  so  probable,  as  that  because 
Ben  Jonson  had  much  the  more  learning,  it 
was  said  on  the  one  hand  that  Shakspeare  had 
none  at  all ;  and  because  Shakspeare  had  much 
the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the 
other,  that  Jonson  wanted  both.  Because 
Shakspeare  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  said  that 
Ben  Jonson  borrowed  every  thing.  Because 
Jonson  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  re- 
proached with  being  a  year  about  every  piece ; 
and  because  Shakspeare  wrote  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made  a 
blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high, 
that  whatever  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to 
the  other,  was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned 
into  praises ;  as  injudiciously,  as  their  anta- 
gonist before  had  made  them  objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy ;  but  sure  they 

have  as  much  reason  to  be  afk'aid  of  admiration. 

They  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors ; 

those  who  escape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other. 

Petsimum  genus  rmmieorum  laudcmte$t  saysTa- 

citus ;  and  Virgil  desires  to  wear  a  charm  against 

those  who  praise,  a  poet  without  rule  or  reason : 

« li  vltn  placHnm  Undarit,  baccare  frontem 

CioffUe,  iw  Ttti  noceat .* 

*  They  were  written  by  Thomas  Heywood- 


But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried 
on  by  the  partizans  on  either  side,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  these  two  great  poets  were  good  friends » 
and  lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in  offices  of 
society  with  each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced  upon  the 
stage,  and  bis  first  works  encouraged,  by 
Shakspeare.  And  after  his  death,  that  author 
writes,  7b  tke  memory  of  his  beloved  William 
Shakspeare,  which  shows  as  if  the  friendship 
had  continued  through  life.  1  cannot  for  my 
own  part  find  any  thing  invidious^  or  sparing 
in  those  verses,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of 
that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above 
all  his  contemporariei,  but  above  Chancer 
and  Spenser,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
great  enough  to  be  ranked  with  him ;  and  chal- 
lenges the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
iEscbylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once 
to  equal  him  :  and  (which  is  very  particular) 
expressly  vindicates  him  from  the  imputation 
of  wanting  art,  not  enduring  that  all  his  excel- 
lencies should  be  attributed  to  nature.  It  is 
remarkable  too,  that  the  praise  he  gives  him  in 
bis  Discoveries  seems  to  proceed  from  a  per- 
toned  kindness;  he  tells  us,  that  be  loved  the 
man,  as  well  as  honoured  bis  memory;  cele- 
brates the  honesty,  openness,  and  frankness  of 
his  temper ;  and  only  distinguishes,  as  be  rea- 
sonably ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the 
author,  and  the  silly  and  derogatory  applauses 
of  the  players.  Ben  Jonson  might  indeed  be 
sparing  in  his  commendations  (though  certainly 
be  is  not  so  in  this  instance)  partly  from  his 
own  nature,  and  partly  from  Judgment.  For 
men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more 
service  in  praising  him  Justly,  than  lavishly. 
I  say,  I  would  fain  believe  they  were  friends, 
though  the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of  their 
followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rise 
to  the  contrary  report.  I  would  hope  that  it 
may  i>e  with  parties,  holh  in  wit  and  state,  as 
with  those  monsters  described  by  the  poets ; 
and  that  their  heads  at  least  may  have  some- 
thing human,  though  their  bodies  and  ta^  are 
wild  beasts  and  serpents. 

As  1  t>elieve  that  what  1  have  mentioned  gave 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  want  of 
learning ;  so  what  has  continued  it  down  to  us 
may  have  been  the  many  blunders  and  illiteracies 
of  the  first  publishers  of  his  works.  In  these 
editions  their  ignorance  shines  in  almost  every 
page;  nothing  is  more  common  than  Jehts 
terlia,  Exitomnes,  Enter  three  Witches  sobu,* 

*   Enter  three  WHchet  mIm.]    This  blunder 
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Tkdr  French  Is  as  bad  as  tbeir  Latin,  both  io 
(owtnictioD  and  spelling  :  their  very  Welsh  is 
fibe.  NoUiing  is  more  lilLely  than  that  those 
filpable  btimders  of  Hector's  quoting  Aristotle, 
vilb  others  of  that  gross  kind,  sprang  from  the 
)  root :  it  not  lieing  at  all  credible  that  these 
be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the 
leMt  tincture  of  a  school,  or  the  least  convert 
SifioB  with  sach  as  had.  Ben  Jonson  (whom 
Ibey  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  allows  him 
at  least  to  haTe  had  Bcme  Latin;  which  is 
nllerly  inconsistent  with  mistakes  like  these. 
Nay,  the  constant  blonders  in  proper  names  of 
penoBS  and  places,  are  such  as  must  hate  pro- 
ceeded fnm  a  man,  who  had  not  so  moch  as 
lead  any  history  in  any  langoage  -,  so  coold  not 
be  Shakspeare's. 

1  shall  now  lay  liefore  the  reader  some  of  those 
innomerable  errors,  which  haTe  risen 
■e  source,  the  ignorance  of  the  players, 
both  as  bisactors  and  as  his  editors.  When  the 
laiiire  and  kinds  of  these  are  ennmerated  and 
considered,  1  dare  to  say  that  not  Shakspeare 
only,  bnt  Aristotle  or  Cicero,  bad  their  works 
BBdergone  the  same  fate,  might  hat e  appeared 
to  want  sense  as  well  as  learning. 

k  is  not  oertaln  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was 
pobttshed  by  himself.  Daring  the  time  of  his 
CDploynient  in  tlie  theatre,  several  of  his  pieces 
vere  printed  separately  in  quarto*  What  makes 
ne  think  that  most  of  these  were  not  published 
by  him,  is  the  excessive  carelessness  of  the 
press :  every  page  is  so  scandalously  false  spelled, 
and  atanost  all  the  learned  and  unusual  words 
so  intolefably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there 
eilher  was  no  corrector  to  the  press  at  all,  or 
one  totallv  illiterate.  If  any  were  supervised 
by  hioBseir,  1  should  fancy  Tke  Tivo  Parii  of 
Bearp  ike  Fourih^  and  Midswnmer-NighVt 
Dnam  might  have  been  so  :  because  1  find  no 
ether  printed  with  any  exactness ;  and  (contrary 
Io  the  rest)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all 
the  snbseqoent  editions  of  them.  There  are 
extant  two  prefSices  to  the  flrst  quarto  edition 
ef  TVpihtf  and  Cresn'da  in  1609,  and  to  that 
ef  Oikdlo;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  flrst 
was  pnbKsbed  without  bis  knowledge  or  con- 
id  even  before  it  was  acted,  so  late  as 
or  eight  years  before  he  died  :  and  that 
the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 


I  to  be  of  Mr.  Pope's  own  inTentkm.  It  is 
M  Io  be  hfuA  in  aoy  one  of  the  four  folio  copies 
•f  iUebetk^  aad  there  is  no  quarto  edition  of  it 
SxuKvnfS. 


The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time, 
amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  some  of  these, 
we  meet  wilh  two  or  more  editions  by  different 
printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of 
trash  different  f^om  the  other  :  which  I  should 
fancy  was  occasioned  by  their  being  taken  from 
different  copies  belonging  to  different  play- 
houses. ' 

The  folio  edition  (In  which  all  the  plays  we 
now  receive  as  his  were  first  collected)  was 
published  by  two  players,  Hemlnge  and  Con- 
dell,  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  decease. 
They  declare,  that  all  the  other  editions  were 
stolen  and  surreptitious,  and  afiBrm  theirs  to  be 
purged  fi-om  the  errors  of  the  former.  This 
is  trae  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ; 
for  in  all  respects  else  it  is  far  worse  than  the 
quartos. 

First,  because  the  additions  of  trifling  and 
bombast  passages  are  in  this  edition  far  more 
numerous.  For  whatever  had  been  added, 
since  those  quartos,  by  the  actors,  or  had  stolen 
from  their  mouths  into  the  written  parts,  were 
from  thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text,  and 
all  stand  charged  upon  the  author.  He  himself 
complained  of  this  usage  in  Hamlet^  where  he 
wishes  that  thote  who  play  the  elonm$  would 
ipeaJc  no  more  than  if  tet  down  for  them.  (Act 
111.  sc.  ii).  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not 
escape  It,  In  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the 
mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found 
there.  In  others,  the  low  scenes  of  mobs, 
plebeians,  and  clowns,  are  vastly  shorter  than 
at  present  :  and  I  have  seen  one  in  particular 
(which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play- 
house, by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines, 
and  the  actors'  names  in  the  margin),  where 
several  of  those  very  passages  were  added  in  a 
written  hand,  which  are  since  to  be  found  in 
the  folio. 

In  the  next  place  a  number  of  beautittil  pas- 
sages, which  are  extant  In  the  first  single  edi- 
tions, are  omiUed  in  this ;  as  it  seems,  without 
any  other  reason,  than  their  willingness  to 
shorten  some  scenes  :  these  men  (as  it  was  said 
of  Procrustes)  either  lopping,  or  stretching  an 
author,  to  make  him  just  fit  for  their  stage. 

This  edition  is  said  to  be  printed  from  the 
original  copies;  I  believe  they  meant  those 
which  had  lain  ever  since  the  author's  days  in 
the  playhouse,  and  had  from  time  to  time  been 
cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily,  it  appears  that 
this  edition,  as  well  as  the  quartos,  was  printed 
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(at  least  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  the 
pramplei'9  book,  or  piece  meal  parte  written 
out  for  the  use  of  the  actors  :  for  in  some  places 
their  very*  names  are  through  carelessness  set 
down  instead  of  the  PenoiuB  Dramaiie ;  and 
In  others  the  notes  of  direction  to  the  propertjf- 
men  for  their  moveablet;  and  to  the  pla^ere 
for  their  entriee,  are  inserted  into  the  teitf 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  transcribers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  before  so  mnch 
as  distinguished  by  Aete  and  Seenee^  they  are 
in  this  edition  divided  according  as  they  played 
them ;  often  where  there  is  no  patse  in  the 
action*  or  where  they  thought  fit  to  malc«  a 
breach  in  it  for  the  sake  of  music,  masques,  or 
monsters. 

Sometimes  the  scenes  are  transposed  and 
shuffled  backward  and  forward ;  a  thing  which 
could  no  otherwise  happen,  but  by  their  being  ta- 
ken from  separate  and  piece^neal  written  parts. 

Many  verses  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others 
transposed ;  from  whence  invincible  obscurities 
have  arisen,  past  the  guess  of  any  commenutor 
to  clear  up,  but  Just  where  the  accidental  glimpse 
of  an  old  edition  enlightens  us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed, 
or  two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent 
number  of  actors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition 
of  Midiummer Night 9  Dream  (Act  V.)  Shak- 
speare  introduces  a  kind  of  master  of  the  revels 
called  PkOoelraU;  all  whose  part  is  given  to 
another  character  (that  of  Egeue)  in  the  sub- 
sequent editions  :  so  also  In  Hamlet  and  King 
hear,  this  too  makes  it  probable  that  the 
prompter's  books  were  what  they  called  the 
original  copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  speedies 
also  were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  persons, 
where  the  author  now  seems  chargeable  with 
making  them  speak  out  of  character ;  or  some- 
times perhaps  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a 


•  Much  Ado  abotd  Nothing,  Act  II:  **  Enter 
Prince  Leonato,  Claudia,  and  Jack  WiUon,^  in- 
stead of  BaUhastar.  And  in  Act  IV.  CowUjf  and 
Kemp  coDStantlj  through  a  whole  scene. 

Edit.  foL  of  1623,  and  1632.    PoPB. 

t  Snob  as 

•My  queen  is  nmrder'd  I  Ring  tke  UUte btB» 

**— His  nose  grew  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table 
of  green  fieldtf  which  Ust  words  are  not  m  the 
quarto.    PoPB. 

There  is  no  such  line  in  any  play  of  Shakspeare, 
as  that  quoted  above  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malonb. 
Nor  are  these  two  lines  quoted  by  Pope  in  any 
edition  of  his  preface  which  has  fallen  in  our 
way*    C. 


governing  player,  to  have  the  moolhing  of 
some  favourite  speech  himself,  would  snatch  It 
from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Prose  from  verse  they  did  not  know,  aad 
they  accordingly  printed  one  for  the  other 
throughout  the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  say  so  mnch  of  tho 
players,  I  think  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark, 
that  the  Judgment,  as  well  as  condition  of  thai 
class  of  people  was  then  Etf  Inferior  to  wbatU 
is  In  our  days.  As  then  the  best  play-boosea 
were  inns  and  taverns  (the  Globe,  the  Hope, 
the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c)  so  the  top  off 
the  profession  were  then  mere  players,  not 
gentlemen  of  the  stage :  they  were  led  into  the 
buttery  by  the  steward;*  not  placed  at  the 
lord's  table,  or  lady's  toileUe  i  and  oonaeqaently 
were  entirely  deprived  of  those  advantages  they 
now  enjoy  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  our 
nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  say  dearaese) 
with  people  of  the  first  condition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  had  Shakspeare  published  hit 
works  himself  (especially  in  his  latter  time, 
and  after  bis  retreat  from  the  stage)  we  shonid 
not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine,  but 
should  find  in  those  that  are,  the  errors  less- 
ened by  some  thousands.  If  I  may  Judge  from 
all  the  disUnguishing  marks  of  his  style,  and  his 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing^  I  make  no 
doubt  to  declare  that  those  wretched  plays, 
Periclee,  Loerine,  Sir  John  Oldeattle,  York^ 
ehire  Dragedy,  Lord  Cronmeli,  The  Puritan, 
London  Prodigal,  and  a  thing  called  The 
Double  FaUhood,'^  cannot  be  admitted  as  his. 
And  I  should  conjecture  of  some  of  the  others 
(particularly  Love*»  Labour's  Loet,  7%e  Winter' o 
Jble,  Comodjf  qf  Errors,  and  Titus  Andronicus), 
that  only  some  characters,  single  scenes,  or 

*  Mr.  Pope  probably  recollected  the  following 
lines  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  spoken  by  a 
lord,  who  is  giving  directions  to  hit  senrant  oo»- 
ceming  some  players : 

*  Go,  dftab,  take  them  to  the  butterp. 
And  glre  them,  friendly  welcome,  erery  one.* 

But  he  seems  not  to  have  obsenred  that  the 
players  here  introduced  were  strollers;  smA  Ihcro 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  lleniiage» 
Burbage,  Lowin,  &c.  who  were  licensed  by  kiiBg 
James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.    Malonb. 

t  The  Double  FaUhood,  or  The  Distressed  Lo- 
vers, a  play  acted  at  Dniry  Lane,  8ro.  1727.  This 
piece  was  produced  by  Mr.  Theobald  as  a  per- 
formance of  Shakspeare's.  But  it  is  not  mentkned 
in  any  of  the  old  editions  of  Mr.  Pope's  Prefiiee. 
It  is  not  in  Warburton's  edition,  and  when  it  erept 
in,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.    0. 
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a  few  iMiUcuUir  passages,  were  of  his 
It  b  very  probable  what  occasioned 
some  plays  to  be  supposed  Sbakspeare's,  was 
only  thb ;  that  they  were  pieces  produced  by 
oiknown  aothort,  or  fitted  op  for  the  theatre 
while  it  was  under  his  administration ;  and  no 
owner  claiming  them,  they  were  adljudged  to 
MMf  as  they  give  strays  to  the  lord  of  the 
DMBor :  a  mistake  which  (one  may  also  observe) 
U  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  honse  to  re- 
move. Yet  the  players  themselves,  Heminge 
ami  Coodell,  afterwards  did  Shakspeare  the 
Jostlee  to  r^ect  those  eight  plays  in  their  edi- 
tioii;  ttoogh  they  were  then  printed  in  his 
!,*  In  every  l>ody's  hands,  and  acted  with 
applaose  (as  we  learn  from  what  Ben 
I  says  of  Peridet  in  his  ode  on  the  New 
That  Tiims  Androniew  Is  one  of  this 
1  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by 
the  same  author  openly  express  his 
fanlcmpt  of  it  in  the  Induction  to  Barlkolomtw 
Fairy  fa  the  year  1614,  when  Shakspeare  was 
yet  ivlag.  And  there  is  no  better  authority 
for  these  latter  sort,  than  for  the  former,  which 
vcre  eqimlly  published  in  his  life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  iow 
aai  vidovs  parts  and  passages  might  no  longer 
iciect  npoD  this  great  genius,  but  appear  un- 
wortUly  diarged  upon  him?  And  even  in 
those  which  are  really  his,  how  many  faults 
may  have  been  mgustly  laid  to  Ids  account 
from  arbitrary  additions,  expunctions,  transpo- 
\  of  scenes  and  lines,  confusion  of  cba- 
tad  persons,  vrrong  application  of 
corruptions  of  innumerable  passages 
by  the  Ignorance,  and  wrong  corrections  of 
Ihem  again  by  the  impertinence  of  his  first 
edUors?  From  one  or  other  of  these  conside- 
lalioos,  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  greatest 
ami  the  grossest  part  of  what  are  thought  his 
cmis  would  vanish,  and  leave  his  character 
in  a  light  very  diflierent  from  that  disadvanta- 
geoBS  one,  in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  state  in  which  Shakspeare's 
vrrltfBgs  lie  at  present;  for  since  the  above- 
l  folio  edition,  all  the  rest  have  im- 
r  fbOowed  ity  vrilhout  having  recourse  to 
any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making  the  com- 
parisoB  between  them.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
pair the  Uijuries  already  done  him ;  too  much 
Urns  has  elapsed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few. 
h  what  I  have  done  1  have  rather  given  a 
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proof  of  my  wiUhigness  and  desire,  than  of  my 
ability,  to  do  him  justice.  I  have  discharged 
the  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  best  Judgment, 
with  more  labour  than  I  expect  thanks,  with  a 
religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and 
without  any  indulgence  to  my  private  sense  of 
conjecture.  The  method  taken  in  this  edition 
will  show  itself.  The  various  readings  are 
fairly  put  in  the  margin,  so  that  every  one  may 
compare  them ;  and  those  I  have  preferred  into 
the  text  are  constantly  ex  fide  eodieumf  upon 
authority.  The  alterations  or  additions,  which 
Shakspeare  himself  made,  are  taken  notice  of 
as  they  occur.  Some  suspected  passages,  vrhich 
are  excessively  had  (and  which  seem  interpo- 
lations by  being  so  Inserted  that  one  can  en- 
tirely omit  them  without  any  cliasm,  or  defi- 
dence  in  the  context),  are  degraded  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  with  an  asterisk  referring 
to  the  places  of  their  insertion.  The  scenes 
are  marked  so  distinctly  that  every  removal  of 
place  is  specified ;  which  is  more  necessary  in 
this  author  than  any  other,  since  he  shifts  them 
more  frequently  :  and  sometimes,  without  at« 
tending  to  this  particular,  the  reader  would 
have  met  with  ot>seurities.  The  more  obsolete 
or  unusual  words  are  explained.  Some  of  the 
most  shining  passages  are  distinguished  by 
commas  in  the  margin ;  and  where  the  l>eauty 
lay  not  in  particulars,  but  in  the  whole,  a  star  is 
prefixed  to  the  scene.  Thb  seems  to  me  a 
shorter  and  less  ostentatious  method  of  perform- 
ing the  better  half  of  criticism  (namely,  the 
pointing  out  an  author's  excellencies)  than  to 
fill  a  whole  paper  with  citations  of  fine  pas- 
sages with  general  applausee,  or  empty  excla- 
maiioru  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  also 
subjoined  a  catalogue  of  those  first  editions,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings, 
and  of  the  corrected  passages,  are  authorized; 
most  of  which  are  such  as  carry  their  own  evi- 
dence along  with  them.  These  editions  now 
hold  the  place  of  originals,  and  are  the  only 
materials  left  to  repair  deficiencies  or  restore  the 
corrupted  sense  of  the  author :  I  can  only  wish 
that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater 
were  ever  published)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a 
search  more  successful  than  mine,  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  this  end. 

I  will  condude  by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that 
with  all  his  fauito,  and  with  all  the  irregularity 
of  his  drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works, 
in  comparison  of  those  that  are  more  finished 
and  regular,  as  upon  an  andent  m^estic  piece 
of  Gotkie  architedure,  compared  with  a  neat 
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modern  buildiDg:  the  latter  Is  more  elegant 
and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  strong  and 
more  solemn.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in 
one  of  these  there  are  materials  enough  to  make 
many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater 
variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments; 
though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages.  Nor  does 
the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater  reve- 
rence, though  many  of  the  parts  are  childish, 
ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur.* 

♦  The  following  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  itands 
as  a  preface  to  the  varioui  readings  at  the  end  of 
the  8tb  Tolume  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  1728. 
For  the  notice  of  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chalmers 'a 
Supplemental  Apology,  p.  261.    Reed. 

**  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there 
having  been  some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  pu- 
blished by   Lewis  Theobald  (which   he   would 


not  communicate  during  the  time  wherein  thai 
edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  toe,  by 
public  advertisements,  did  request  the  assistance 
of  all  lovers  of  this  author),  to^  have  inserted,  in 
this  impression,  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judg'd  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  twenty-five  words.** 

"But  to  the  end  every  reader  may  judge  for 
himself,  we  hare  annexed  a  compleai  Hsl  of  the 
rest ;  which  if  he  shall  think  triviat,  or  erroneota, 
either  in  part,  or  in  whole;  at  worst  it  can  spoO 
but  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  that  chances  to  be  left 
vacant  here.  And  we  purpose  for  the  future,  to 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  any  other  persons, 
who  either  thro'  candor  or  vant/y,  shall  commu- 
nicate or  publish  the  least  things  tending  to  the 
illustration  of  our  author.  We  hare  here  omitted 
nothing  but  pointings  and  mere  errors  of  the  press, 
which  I  hope  the  corrector  of  it  has  rectify 'd ;  if 
not,  I  couM  wish  as  accurate  an  one  as  Mr.  Th. 
[if  he]  had  been  at  that  trouble,  which  I  desired 
Mr.  Tonson  to  solicit  him  to  undertake.   A.  P.** 


3POTitirailt  anus  ^suS^OTirililta®  ^f 


at  tie  ^it  o!  24. 
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That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to 
eieefleoce  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint 
likely  to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who, 
lietDg  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for 
eminence  from  the  heresies  of  paradox;  or 
those,  who,  being  forced  by  disappointment 
upon  consolatory  expedients,  are  willing  to 
hope  from  posterity  what  the  present  age  re- 
fioea,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  regard 
▼lilch  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last 
bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
lotnies  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indis- 
crimmately  whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
vllhont  considering  that  time  has  sometimes 
eo-cperated  with  chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more 
wiUiog  to  honour  past  than  present  excellence  : 
nd  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun 
through  artificial  opacity.  The  greater  con- 
tention of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the 
■lodems,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients. 
While  an  aitfhor  is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his 
powers  by  his  worst  performance,  and  when  be 
is  dead  we  rate  them  by  his  best. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  ateotute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
CMDparative ;  to  works  not  raised  Upon  prin- 
ciples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appeal- 
ing wholly  to  ol)servalion  and  experience,  no 
other  test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  dura- 
tion and  continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind 
have  long  possessed  they  have  often  examined 
and  compared,  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the 
posfCMlon,  it  is  because  frequent  comparisons 
have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As 
the  works  of  nature,  no  man  can  pro- 

*  First  printed  separately  in  1765. 


perly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high, 
without  the  knowledge  of  many  mountains, 
and  many  rivers;  so  in  the  productions  of 
genius,  nothing  can  be  styled  excellent  till  it  has 
been  compared  with  other  works  of  the  same 
kind.  Demonstration  immediately  displays  its 
power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  flux  of  years ;  but  works  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental must  be  estimated  by  their  propor- 
tion to  the  general  and  collective  ability  of  man, 
as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  succession  of  en- 
deavours. Of  the  first  building  that  was  raised, 
it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that  it 
was  round  or  square ;  but  whether  it  was  spa-* 
cious  or  lofty  must  have  been  referred  to  time. 
The  Pythagorean  scale  of  numbers  was  at  once 
discovered  to  l>e  perfect;  but  the  poems  of 
Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  transcend  the  com- 
mon limits  of  human  intelligence,  but  by  re- 
marking, that  nation  after  nation,  and  century 
after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  transpose  his  incidents,  new  name  his 
characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege 
of  established  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  bis  century,*  the  term 
commonly  fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit. 
Whatever  advantages  he  might  once  derive 
from  personal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  tem- 

*  ^  Est  Tetus  atque  probus,  ceDtum  qui  perficit 
aniMW."    Hor.    Stbevbtw. 
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porary  opIolooSy  have  Tor  many  years  been  lost; 
and  every  topic  of  merriment  or  motive  or 
sorrow,  vrbicb  the  modes  or  artificial  life  af- 
forded him,  now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which 
they  once  illuminated.  The  effects  of  favour 
and  competition  are  at  end;  the  tradition  of 
his  friendships  and  his  enmities  has  perished ; 
his  works  support  no  opinion  with  arguments, 
nor  supply  any  faction  with  invectives;  they 
can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  ma- 
lignity ;  but  are  read  without  any  other  reason 
than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore 
praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained ;  yet,  thus 
miassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they  have 
passed  through  variations  of  taste  and  changes 
of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one 
generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  l>e- 
comes  infallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long 
continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of 
prejudice  or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by 
what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has 
gained  and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
but  just  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty 
of  which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all 
in  quest;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder 
are  soon  eihausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  re- 
pose on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shalupeare  is  al>ove  all  writers,  at  least 
alMve  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ; 
the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful 
mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters 
are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular 
places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by 
the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which 
can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the 
accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary 
opinions:  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of 
common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  al- 
ways supply,  and  observation  will  always  find. 
His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of 
those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which 
all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  indivi- 
dual; in  tliose  of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a 
species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 


80  much  instruction  Is  derived.  It  Is  this 
which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  prac- 
tical axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  wu 
said  of  Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  pre- 
cept; and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that 
from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of 
civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real 
power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  parti- 
cular passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries 
to  recommend  him  by  select  quotations,  will 
succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  t 
brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakspeare  excels  in  accommodating  his  sen- 
timents to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with 
other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently 
they  were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student 
disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  foond 
nothing  there  wliich  he  should  ever  meet  in 
any  other  place.  The  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare. 
The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  di- 
rection, is  peopled  by  such  characters  at  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which  wu 
never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never 
arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the 
dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  so  evidently  de- 
termined by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simpli- 
city, that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit 
of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent 
selection  out  of  common  conversation,  and 
common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  ageot 
is  love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  U 
distributed,  and  every  action  quickened  or  re- 
tarded. To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  riv«l 
into  the  fable;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory 
obligations,  perplex  them  wilh  oppositions  of 
interest,  and  harass  them  wilh  violence  of  de- 
sires inconsistent  with  each  other;  to  make 
them  meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to 
fill  their  mouths  with  hyperboUcai  joy  and 
outrageous  sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing 
human  ever  was  distressed;  to  deliver  them  «• 
nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  modern  dramatist.  For  this,  pro- 
bability is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and 
language  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of 
many  passions,  and  as  it  has  no  great  inQnence 
upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  tias  little  operation  In 
the  dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas 
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from  the  liTlng  world,  and  eihibited  onty  what 
be  saw  before  him.  He  knew,  that  any  other 
passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a 
ciiise  of  tiappiness  or  calamity. 

Characters  thos  ample  and  general  were  not 
easily  discriminated  and  preserted,  yet  perhaps 
DO  poet  ever  kept  Ms  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  1  will  not  say  with  Pope, 
that  erery  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
hate  nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difflcolt  to  find  any  that  can 
be  property  transferred  from  the  present  pos- 
sessors to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is 
right,  when  there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyptffooUcal  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabo- 
Ions  and  nnexampled  excellence  or  depravity, 
as  the  writers  of  t>arbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  be 
thai  sboald  form  his  expectation  of  human  affairs 
from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  l>e 
eqaaOy  deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ; 
bis  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act 
and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should 
himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occa- 
sion; even  where  the  agency  is  supernatural, 
the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other  writers 
disguise  the  most  natural  passions  and  most 
frequent  incidents;  so  that  be  wbo  contem- 
pl^es  them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in 
the  world :  Shakspeare  approximates  the  remote, 
and  tamiliarizes  the  wonderful ;  the  event  which 
be  represents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were 
possible,  its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as 
be  has  assigned  ;*  and  it  may  be  said,  that  be  has 
Dot  only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real 
eiigencies,  but  as  it  would  t»e  found  in  trials,  to 
vhich  it  cannot  t>e  exposed. 

Thb  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
Oat  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  tiefore 
ten,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecsta- 
^es;  hj  reading  human  sentiments  in  human 
language ;  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a 
confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
Judgments  upon  narrower  princioles.    Dennis 

*  *Q«Krit  q«od  atiaqiuiin  eai  Kentiain.  reperit  (amen, 
Wmit  aiod  Terinmile  q«od  nendacium  est.* 
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and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently 
Roman,  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that 
Menenios,  a  senator  of  Rome,  shookl  play  the 
buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency 
vidlated  when  tlie  Danish  usurper  to  represented 
as  a  drunkard.  Bot  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven. 
tltious.  Hto  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all 
dispositions;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went 
into  the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate- 
house  would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He 
was  inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  mur- 
derer not  only  odious,  but  despicable ;  he  there- 
fore added  drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities, 
knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men, 
ahd  ttut  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  opon 
kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty 
minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual  dtotinction 
of  country  and  conditions,  as  a  painter,  satisfied 
with  the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all 
bis  works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let 
the  fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare*s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the 
real  slate  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes 
Of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination;  and  expressing  the 
course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  U 
the  gain  of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reveler  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the 
mourner  burying  his  fHend;  in  which  the 
malignity  of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the 
frolic  of  another :  and  many  mischiefs  and  many 
benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualities,  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absur- 
dities ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences;  some  the 
terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaieties  of 
prosperity.  Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imita- 
tion, known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and 
comedyy  compositions  intended  to  promote 
different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  consider- 
ed as  so  little  allied,  that  1  do  not  recollect 
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among  llic  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  writer 
who  altempted  both. 

Sbakspeare  has  uniled  the  powers  of  eiciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  arc 
divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  charac- 
ters, and  in  the  successive  evolutions  or  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and 
sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed ;  but  there 
is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to 
nature.  The  end  or  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the 
end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  Thai 
the  mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  instruc- 
tion of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied, 
bec^iuse  it  includes  both  in  its  alternations  of 
exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either 
to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how  great 
machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote 
or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high  and  the 
low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by  un  void- 
able concatenation. 

It  is  objectc.d,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended 
vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move 
so  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily 
transferred ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted 
by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing, 
and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tra- 
gedies, seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds,  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 
An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
through  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
comedy  continued  long  amongst  us,  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day,  and  comedies 
lo-morrow. 


Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy  ; 
it  .required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was 
satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  atfordcd 
in  its  progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  in- 
troduce and  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  Is  not 
always  very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cieopatray 
than  in  the  history  o(  Richard  the  Second,  But 
a  history  might  be  continued  through  many 
plays;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  dra- 
ma, Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the 
same;  an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  mer- 
riment, by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one 
time,  and  exhilarated  at  another.  But  what- 
ever be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladden  or 
depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story,  without  vehe- 
mence or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and 
familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his 
purpose;  as  he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or 
mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation ,  in 
tranquillity  without  indiflerence. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymcr  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without 
impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  bellows  at 
Hrabanlio's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modern  andlence  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful , 
and  the  Grave-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applause. 

Sbakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  public 
judgment  was  unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of 
such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain 
his  extravagance  :  he  therefore  indulged  his 
natural  disposition,  and  his  disposition,  as 
Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In 
tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appearance 
of  toil  and  study,  what  is  written  at  least  with 
little  felicity ;  but  in  his  comic  scenes,  he 
seems  to  produce  without  labour,  what  no  labour 
can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  slnig* 
giing  after  some  occasion  to  be  comic,  but  in 
comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as 
in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature. 
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Jo  his  tragic  icenes  there  is  always  something 
wanting,  bot  his  comedy  often  surpasses  eipec- 
tatioD  or  desire.  His  comedy  pleases  by  the 
tboDghts  and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy  for 
the  greater  part  by  incident  and  action.  His  tra- 
gedy seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words. 
As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising 
from  genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by 
particular  forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations 
are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places ; 
they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable  :  the 
adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal  habits,  are 
only  siiper6cial  dies,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a 
iittie  while,  yet  soon  fading  lo  a  dim  tinct, 
without  any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the 
discriminations  of  true  passion  are  the  colours 
of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits 
them.  The  accidental  compositions  of  hetero- 
geneons  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chanee  which 
combined  tbem ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of 
primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor 
soffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood 
is  sc^tered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always 
eontinnes  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time, 
which  is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble 
fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury 
by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  1  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete, 
a  certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant 
and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of 
its  respective  language,  as  to  remain  settled  and 
unaltered  \  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those 
who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  am- 
bition of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned 
depart  from  established  forms  of  speech,  in 
hope  of  finding  or  making  better ;  those  who 
wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  volgar  is  right :  but  there  is  a  conversation 
above  grossness  and  below  refinement,  where 
propriety  resides,  and  where  this  poet  seems 
to  have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue.  He  is 
therefore  more  agreeable  lo  the  ears  of  the  pre- 
sent age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote, 
sod  among  bis  other  excellencies  deserves  to 
be  stodied  as  one  of  the  original  masters  of  our 
iuguage. 

These  ol>servations  are  to  be  considered  not 
tt  onexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 


general  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
dear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggedness  or 
difficulty  :  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruit- 
ful, though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  their 
actions  improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the 
whole  is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied 
with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and 
overwhelm  any  other  merit.  I  shall  show  them 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  vene- 
ration. No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to 
renown ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be 
imputed  most  of  the  evilin  books  or  in  men. 
He  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so 
much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct, 
that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  pur- 
pose. From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of 
social  duty  may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks 
reasonably  must  think  morally ;  but  his  pre- 
cepts and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him ;  he 
makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor 
is  always  careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  dis- 
approbation of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  persons 
indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at 
the  close  dismisses  them  without  further  care, 
and  leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance. 
This  fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot 
extenuate ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  world  belter,  and  Justice  is  a  virtue 
independent  on  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  tiiat 
a  very  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not 
always  fully  to  coipprehend  his  own  design. 
He  omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delight 
ing,  which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force 
upon  him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibit 
tions  which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the 
sake  of  those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he 
found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour, 
to  snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his 
efforts  where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert 
them,  and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  pro- 
duced or  imperfectly  represented. 
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He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
place,  bat  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opi- 
nions of  another,  at  the  eipense  not  only  of 
lilcelihood,  but  of  possibility.  These  faults 
Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more  zeal  than 
judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined  interpo- 
lators. We  need  not  to  wonder  to  find  Hector 
quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves  of 
Theseus  and  Hyppolyta  combined  with  the 
Gothic  mythology  of  fairies.  Shaltspeare,  in- 
deed, was  not  the  only  violator  of  chronology, 
for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the 
advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia, 
confounded  the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times, 
the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and  security,  with 
those  of  turbulence,  violence,  and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes,  he  is  seldom  very 
successful,  when  he  engages  his  characters  in 
reciprocations  of  smartness  and  contests  of  sar- 
casm ;  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and 
their  pleasantry  licentious ;  neither  his  gentlemen 
nor  his  ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any 
appearance  of  refined  manners.  Whether  he 
represented  the  real  conversation  of  his  time 
is  not  easy  to  determine ;  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of 
stateliness,  formality,  and  reserve,  yet  perhaps 
the  relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very 
elegant.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
always  some  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to 
others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly 
to  be  worse,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effu- 
sions of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic ;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains 
his  faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tu- 
mour, meanness,  tedioosness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate 
pomp  of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  cir- 
cumlocution, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly 
in  many  words,  which  might  have  been  more 
plainly  delivered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic 
poetry  is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanlmated 
and  inactive,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the 
action ;  it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and 
enlivened  by  frequent  interruption.  Sbakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  lighten- 
ing it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend  it 
by  dignity  and  splendor. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like 


other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  es- 
capes without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  bis 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  a  while,  and  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved 
by  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate, the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always 
great  where  the  line  is  bulky  ;  the  equality  of 
words  to  things  is  very  often  neglected,  and 
trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint 
the  attention,  to  which  they  are  recommended 
by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  exce]lence,  and  seems  fully  re- 
solved to  sink  them  in  dejection  and  mollify  them 
with  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness, 
the  danger  of  innocence,  o^  the  crosses  oflovc. 
What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.*  He 
is  not  long  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle 
conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  no 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts 
himself;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising 
in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sadden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Sbakspeare,  what  luminous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It 
has  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and 
its  fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be 
the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisitions, 
whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting 
affection,  whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with 
incidents,  or  enchanting  it  in  suspense,  let  but 
a  quibble  spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves 
his  work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden 
apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from 
bis  career  or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quib- 
ble, poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such 

*  "But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have 
never  less  reason  to  indulge  their  hopes  of  supreme 
excellence,  than  when  he  teems  fully  resolved  tn 
sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger 
of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  He  is  not 
long  soft  and  pathetic,  &c.*'    Orig.  Edit.  176B. 
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delight,  thai  he  was  content  to  purchase  it  by 
ihe  sacriOce  of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth. 
A  quibble  was  to  htm  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  be  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose 
it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enune- 
rating  the  defects  of  this  writer,  1  have  not  yet 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities,  his  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  been  initituted 
and  eslal»lished  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  of  criUcs. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing 1  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  hu  favour,  than 
that  wbicfa  roust  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex« 
ceilence ;  that  bis  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ings ;  but,  from  the  censure  which  this  irre- 
gularity may  bring  upon  him,  1  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  roust  oppose, 
adtentore  to  try  how  1  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor 
comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  eipect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that  the  inci- 
dents be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  charao- 
ters  consistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No  other 
unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be 
sought. 

in  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
ao  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
onraveUed ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hUe  his 
4esign  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature  :  but  bis  plan  lias  commonly  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
to  end;  one  evoit  is  concatenated  with  another, 
and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  consequence. 
There  are  periiaps  some  incidents  that  might 
be  spared,  and  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
Ulk  that  only  fills  up  lime  upon  the  stage ;  but 
the  general  system  jnakes  gradual  advances, 
and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expecla- 
tioo. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  lias  shown 
no  regard :  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
ration which,  from  the  time  of  Corneille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  by  discovering  that 
tliey  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of 
tisK  and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  neces- 


sity of  making  the  drama  credible.  The  critics 
bold  it  impossible,  that  an  action  of  months  or 
years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three 
hours ;  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  him- 
self to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go 
and  return  between  distant  kings,  while  armies 
are  levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw 
courting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely 
fall  of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident 
falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it 
departs  from  the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessa- 
rily arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could.  In  so  short  a  time,  have 
transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty  that 
he  has  not  changed  his  place ,  and  he  knows 
that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that  what  was 
a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what  was 
Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
or  reply.  It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes, 
as  an  unquestionable  principle,  a  position, 
which,  while  his  breath  is  formidg  it  into 
words,  his  understanding  pronounces  to  l>e 
false.  It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is 
mistaken  for  reality ;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in 
its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single 
moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  ttom  the  impossibility 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  £gypt,  and  that 
he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Surely  lie  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintances  are  Alexander  and 
Cesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks  of  Grauicus, 
he  is  in  a  stale  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions 
of  terrestrial  nature.     There  is  no  reason  why 
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a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstasy  should  count 
(he  cloclc,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  he  a  cen- 
tury In  that  calenture  of  the  hrains  that  can  malce 
the  stage  a  Geld. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in 
their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to  the 
last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  the 
players  are  only  players.  They  come  to  hear 
a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just  gesture 
and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to 
some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  In  some 
place;  l>ut  the  different  actions  that  complete  a 
story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from  each 
other  :  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  allowing 
that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and  then 
Sicily,  which  was  always  Itnown  to  be  neither 
Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modem  theatre  ? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended ;  the  time  required  by  the 
fable  elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts ; 
for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented, 
the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If, 
in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against 
Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in 
Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  ab- 
surdity, be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as 
happening  in  Ponlus;  we  iinow  that  there  is 
neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  linow 
that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus :  that 
neither  Mithridates  nor  LucuUus  are  before  us. 
The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  8uc« 
cessive  actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second 
imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened 
years  after  the  first ;  if  it  be  so  connected  with 
it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  in- 
tervene ?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence, 
roost  obsequious  to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of 
years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of 
hours.  In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the 
time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly 
permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see 
their  imitation. 

It  will  be  aslted,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it 
is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it 
moves,  as  a  Just  picture  of  a  real  original ; 
as  representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would 
himself  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is 
ihere  feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The 
reflection  that  striltes  the  heart  Is  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed. 
If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy 
the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  un- 
happy iur  a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the 


possibility  than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery, 
as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  re- 
members that  death  may  take  it  from  her. 
The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  con 
sciousness  of  fiction;  if  we  thought  murders 
and  treasons  real,  they  would  please  as  no 
more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not 
because  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  he- 
cause  they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the 
imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape, 
the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us 
shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness ;  but  we  con- 
sider, how  we  should  be  pleased  with  such 
fountains  playing  beside  us,  and  such  woods 
waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading 
the  history  of  ffenty  the  Fiflh,  yet  no  man  takes 
his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt.  A  dramatic 
exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  concomitants 
that  increase  or  diminish  its  effect.  Familiar 
comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre, 
than  in  the  page ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always 
less.  The  humour  of  Petruchio  may  l>e  height- 
ened by  grimace;  but  what  voice  or  what  gesture 
can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloquy 
ofCato/ 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play 
acted.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action 
is  not  supposed  to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that 
between  the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more  account 
of  space  or  duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor 
of  a  drama,  than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative, 
before  whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a 
hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them 
by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  1  think,  impossible  to 
decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he 
did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of 
scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  delibe- 
rately persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might 
have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential 
to  the  fable,  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the 
unities  of  lime  and  place  arise  evidently  fkom 
false  assumptions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the 
extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot 
think  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were 
not  luiown  by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if 
such  another  poet  could  arise,  should  1  very 
vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act 
passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive,  become 
the  comprehensive  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and 
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Mcli  ceosares  are  suitable  to  the  mioule  aod 
sltroder  criticism  of  Voltaire. 


■Noo  naqne  adeo  penniscQit  imia 
LoDgus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
bcrventar  iexes,  maiint  a  Csesare  Colli.' 


Yet  vben  I  speak  thus  slightly  or  dramatic 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  mi  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me ;  before 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand ;  not  that 
1  thick  the  present  question  one  of  those  that 
are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  be> 
riost  it  is  to  t>e  suspected,  that  these  precepts . 
have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better 
reasons  than  I  have  yet  t>een  able  to  find. 
Tbe  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  whieh  it  would  be 
ludicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a 
just  drama;  that  though  they  may  sometimes 
coiidooe  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  tbe  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and 
ioslmctlon ;  and  that  a  play,  ivritten  with  nice 
observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  conlcm- 
plated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  tbe  product 
of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is 
sbown,  rather  what  is  possible,  than  what  is 
necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other 
excellence,  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  un- 
broken, deserves  the  like  applause  with  the 
architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of 
architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction 
from  its  strength  :  but  the  principal  beauty  of 
a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the 
greatest  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and 
instruct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  1  have  here  not  dogmatically 
bat  delil>erately  written,  may  recall  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  1 
am  almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and 
when  1  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of 
those  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am 
ready  to  sink  down  In  reverential  silence ;  as 
£of$  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy, 
when  he  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and 
iono  heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Sbakspeare,  will  easily,  if  ihey  consider  the 
condition  of  bis  life,  make  some  allowance  for 
his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly 
estimated,  must  be  compared  to  the  state  of  the 
ige  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  par- 
iknlar  opportunities;  and  though  to  a  reader 


a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circuni- 
stanees  of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a 
silent  reference  of  human  works  to  human 
abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man  may 
extend  his  designs,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his 
native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in 
what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular  per- 
formance, curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover 
the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  work- 
manship, to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  original  powers,  and  Kow  much  to  casual 
and  adventitious  help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or 
Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious 
habitations,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of 
European  monarchs ;  yel  who  could  forbear  to 
view  them  with  astonishment,  who  remembered 
that  they  were  built  without  the  use  of  iron  ? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  lime  of  Sbak- 
speare, was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from 
barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy  had  been 
transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Flenry  the 
Eighth ;  and  the  learned  languages  had  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  Lilly,  Llnacre,  and 
More ;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and 
afterwards  by  Smith.  Clerk,  Haddon,  and 
Aschara.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the 
principal  schools;  and  those  who  united  ele- 
gance with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence, 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets.  But  literature 
was  yet  confined  to  professed  scholars,  or  to 
men  and  women  of  high  rank.  The  public 
was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  was  an  accomplishment  still  valued  for 
its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
beiug  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  stale  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which 
is  proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is 
remote  from  common  appearances  is  always 
welcorne  to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity ; 
and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by  learning, 
the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of 
those  who  then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning 
was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons, 
and  enchantments.  The  Death  of  Arthur  was 
the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  tbe  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the 
admirers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Wanviclc^ 
have  made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote 
for  such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity  of 
looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fabulous 
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transactions,  and  Ibat  incredibility,  by  wbicb 
maturer  knowledge  Is  offended,  was  the  chief  re- 
commendation of  writings,  to  unslcilful  curiosity. 

Oar  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more ;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not 
held  the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in 
remoter  authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible 
and  familiar.  The  fable  of  Ai  you  like  it, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's 
Gamelyn,  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  old  Mr.  Gibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
Hamlet  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Granonatintt. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads;  and  as  the 
ancient  writers  were  made  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives  into 
plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily  caught 
than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation ;  and  such 
is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over  those 
who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind 
more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare  than  of  any  other  writer ;  others  please 
us  by  particular  speeclies,  but  he  always  makes 
us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps  excel- 
led all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  purpose 
of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  unquench- 
able curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads 
his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear 
to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's 
labours  were  exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps 
or  processions  than  in  poetical  language,  and 
perhaps  wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated 
events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He 
knew  how  he  should  most  please ;  and  whether 
his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  or 
whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the  nation, 
we  still  find  that  on  our  stage  something  must 
be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declama- 
tion Is  very  coldly  heard,  however  musical  or 
elegant,  passionate  or  sublime. 

Voltaire   expresses    his    wonder,   that  our 


author's  extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation, 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  Let  him 
be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the  language 
of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in 
Cafffinnumerable  beauties  which  enamour  us  of 
its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions  ; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  noblest  progeny 
which  judgment  propagates  by  coi^unction  with 
learning;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous  and 
vivacious  offspring  of  observation  impregnated 
by  genius.  Caio  afibrds  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and  delivers 
just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction,  easy, 
elevated,  and  harmonious ;  but  its  hopes  and 
fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer ; 
we  pronounce  the  name  of  C{tto,  but  we  think 
on  Addison, 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is 
a  garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  plant- 
ed, varied  with  shades  and  scented  with  flowers ; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustable  plenty,  though  cloud- 
ed by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  comnK>n  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical 
science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that 
he  had  small  Latin^  and  less  Greek;  *  who, 

»  «  and  «o  Greek."  Grig.  Edit  1766.  Dr.  Par- 
mer, in  Ills'* Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare," 
has  the  following  note,  alluding  to  this  alteration. 
"This  passage  of  Ben  Jonson,  so  often  quoted,  is 
given  us  in  the  admirable  preface  to  the  late  edi- 
tion, with  a  rarions  reading,  '  small  JLiatin  and  ms 
Greek,'  which  had  been  held  up  to  the  public 
for  a  modern  sophistication :  jet  whether  aa  error 
or  not,  it  was  adopted  above  a  century  ago  by 
W.  Towers,  in  a  panegyric  on  Cartwright.  His 
eulogy,  with  more  than  fifty  others,  on  thb  now 
forgotten  poet,  was  prefixed  to  the  CNdit.  1661." 
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boMeft  thai  be  bid  no  imaginable  teroptatioD 
to  fUsebood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  cha- 
racter aod  acquisitions  of  Sbakspeare  were 
known  to  moltitudes.  His  evidence  ought 
ikerefore  to  decide  the  controversy;  unless  some 
testimony  of  equal  force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  disco- 
vered deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writers ;  but  the  examples  which  1  have  known 
urged,  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  his 
lone;  or  were  sueh  easy  coincidences-  of 
thoQgbts,  as  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the 
same  soltiects;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or 
aiioms  of  morality  as  float  in  conversation,  and 
are  transoutted  through  the  world  in  proverbial 
sentenceft. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence.  Go  b^ore,  VU  follow^  we  read 
a  translation  of,  /  Tprm ,  sequar.  1  have  been 
toM,  thai  when  Calit»an,  after  a  pleasing  dream, 
lays,  /  cried  to  sleep  ctgain^  the  author  imitates 
Aoacreon,  who  liad,  like  every  other  man,  the 
same  wish  on  tbe  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass 
fior  imitations,  but  so  fevT,  that  the  exception 
oDly  oonflrms  the  rule ;  he  obtained  them  from 
accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  communica- 
tioo,  and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have 
used  more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken 
from  tbe  Menaeckmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English. 
What  can  be  more  prol>able,  than  that  he  who 
copied  that,  would  have  copied  more;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inacces- 
aUe? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is 
aacertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
iceoes  proves  but  little :  he  might  easily  procure 
them  to  be  written,  aad  probably,  even  though 
he  had  knovm  the  language  in  the  common 
degree,  he  could  not  have  written  it  without 
tifistance.  In  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
ke  is  observed  to  have  followed  the  English 
translation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian  ; 
Nit  tliif  on  the  other  part  proves  nothing  against 
bb  knowledge  of  the  original.  He  was  to  copy, 
aot  whathe  knew  hhnsetf,  Init  what  was  known 
io  bis  audience. 

it  U  most  likely  that  he  bad  learned  Latin 
Aficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
itnKtion,  but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an 
easy  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concern- 
iag  hb  skill  in  modem  languages,  I  can  find 
•0  fofRcient  ground  of  determination ;   but  as 


no  imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  1  am  inelined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  Us  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledge  Is  scattered  over  bis 
works  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope,  but  it  is 
often  such  knowledge  as  l>ooks  did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Sbakspeare,  must  not 
be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet,  he  must 
look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  tbe 
sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the 
manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent* of  books,  but  that  he  might 
very  liberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without  ex- 
cursion into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the 
Roman  authors  were  translated,  and  some  of 
the  Greek;  the  Reformation  had  filled  tbe 
kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  roost  of  the 
topics  of  human  disquisition  had  found  English 
writers ;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not 
only  with  diligence,  but  success.  This  was  a 
stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind  so 
capable  of  appropriating  and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
product  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the 
English  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ; 
no  essays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had 
appeared,  from  which  it  could  be  discovered 
to  what  degree  of  delight  either  one  or  other 
might  be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dia- 
logue were  yet  understood.  Sbakspeare  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them  both 
amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes 
to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded, is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology 
of  bis  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his 
heginnhigf  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works;  art  had  so  little,  and 
nahtre  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that 
for  aught  I  know,  says  he,  the  performances  ,qf 
his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were 
the  best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  ma- 
terials which  diligence  procures^  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge, 
and  when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  apply- 
ing them.  Sbakspeare,  however  favoured  by 
nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ; 
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and  as  he  must  increase  bis  ideas,  like  olher 
mortals,  by  gradual  acquisilion,  he,  like  Ibem, 
grew  wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life 
better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with 
more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himself  more  amply 
instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  ac- 
curacy of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer;  from  this  almost  all  original 
and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare 
must  have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspi- 
cacity, in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  atten- 
tive. Other  writers  borrow  their  characters 
from  preceding  writers,  and  diversify  them 
only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  present 
manners ;  the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the 
body  is  the  same.  Our  author  had  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide ;  for,  eicept  the  charac- 
ters of  Chaucer,  to  whom  1  think  he  is  not  much 
indebted,  there  were  no  writers  in  English, 
and  perhaps  not  many  in  other  modern  lan- 
guages, which  showed  life  in  its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence 
or  malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced. 
Speculation  had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyse  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  those  enquiries,  which  from 
that  time  that  human  nature  became  the  fash- 
ionable study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with 
nice  discernment,  but  often  with  idle  subtiily, 
were  yet  unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which 
the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited 
only  the  superficial  appearances  of  action, 
related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and 
were  formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders 
rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was  not  then 
to  be  studied  in  the  closet;  he  that  would  know 
the  world,  was  under  the  necessity  of  gleaning 
his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in 
its  business  and  amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  fa- 
cilitating his  access.  Shakspeare  had  no  such 
advantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adven- 
turer, and  lived  for  a  lime  by  very  mean 
employments.  Many  works  of  genius  and 
learning  have  been  performed  in  states  of  life 
that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or 
to  enquiry  :  so  many,  that  he  who  considers 
them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  enterprize 
and  perseverance  predominating  over  all  exter- 
nal agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance 
vanish  before  them.    The  genius  of  Shakspeare 


was  not  to  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  conversa- 
tion to  which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  con- 
demned :  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were 
shaken  from  his  mind,  as  den  drops  from  a 
lion's  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many 
casts  of  native  dispositions ;  to  vary  them  with 
great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  dis- 
tinctions; and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by 
proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
formances he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  him- 
self been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his 
successors  more  maxims  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge, or  more  rules  of  practical  prudence,  can 
be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his 
country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  in- 
animate world;  his  descriptions  have  always 
some  peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating 
things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  oldest  poels  of  many  nations  preserve 
their  reputation,  and  that  the  following  genera- 
tions of  wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into 
oblivion.  The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must 
take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  imme- 
diately from  knowledge;  the  resemblance  i& 
therefore  just,  their  descriptions  are  verified  by 
every  eye,  and  their  sentiments  aclmowledged 
by  every  breast.  Those  whom  their  fame  in- 
vites to  the  same  studies,  copy  partly  them  and 
partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age  gain 
such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  na- 
ture to  another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating 
a  little,  becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual. 
Shakspeare,  whether  life  or  nature  be  his  sub- 
ject, shows  plainly,  that  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes;  he  gives  the  image  which  he  re- 
ceives, not  weakened  or  distorted  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  any  other  mind  ;  the  ignorant  feel 
his  representations  to  be  just,  and  the  learned 
see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
author,  except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much 
as  Shaiispeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the 
studies  which  he  cultivated,  or  efl'used  so  much 
novelty  upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form» 
the  characters,  the  language,  and  the  shows  of 
the  English  drama  are  his.  He  seenu^  says 
Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  qfour^ 
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Eiighth  tragical  harmony y  that  it,  the  har- 
mony of  blank  verse,  diversified  often  by  diS" 
sytlabie  and  trisyllable  terminations.  For  the 
diversity  disttngtiishes  it  from  heroic  harmony  ^ 
md  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  common  uses  makes 
a  mere  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit 
for  action  and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make 
when  we  are  writing  prose  ;  tee  make  such  verse 
fn  eofnmon  conversation » 

1  know  not  whether  ihis  praise  is  rigorously 
just.  The  dissyllable  termlDation,  which  the 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  foQDd,  though,  1  think,  not  in  Gorboduc, 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author ;  yet  In 
Hieronymo,  of  which  the  dale  is  not  certain,* 
bot  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This,  however,  is 
certain  that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no 
theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which 
the  name  is  known,  eicept  to  antiquaries  and 
coUeclors  of  books,  which  are  sought  because 
they  are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce 
had  they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  roost  ascribe  the  praise,  unless 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first 
discovered  to  bow  much  smoothness  and  bar- 
nooy  the  English  language  could  be  softened. 
He  has  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes, 
vhicb  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
bis  effeminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  com- 
monly to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
diakkgue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose 
belter  than  when  he  tries  to  smooth  by  soft- 
oess. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  to 
as;  that,  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  per- 
ceptkm  and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given 
by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes 
upon  bis  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  de- 
formities, and  endure  in  him  what  we  should 
in  another  loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured 
vitboQt  praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our 
dranu  might  excuse  us ;  but  1  have  seen,  in  the 
book  of  some  modem  critic,  a  collection  of 
anomalies,  which  show  that  he  has  corrupted 
taoguage  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monu- 
ment of  honour. 

He  lias  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if 
it  were  now  exhibited  at  the  work  of  a  contem- 

*  It  Appears  to  have  b«en  acted  before  1590. 


porary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclusion. 
1  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection ; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au- 
dience, they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  and 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame, 
are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to 
spare  the  labour  of  contending  with  them- 
selves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakspeare  thought 
his  works  worthy  of  posterity,  that  be  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  fliture  times,  or  had  any 
further  prospect  than  of  present  popularity  and 
present  profit.  When  his  plays  had  been  acted, 
his  hope  was  at  an  end  ;  he  solicited  no  addi- 
tion of  honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore 
made  no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in 
many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  different  plots 
by  the  same  knot  of  perplexity,  which  may  be 
at  least  forgiveh  him,  by  those  who  recollect, 
that  of  Congreve's  four  comedies,  two  are  con- 
cluded by  a  marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception, 
which  perhaps  never  happened,  and  which, 
whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future 
fame,  that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty, 
while  he  was  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  qf 
years,  before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fatigue, 
or  disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection 
of  his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that 
had  been  already  published  from  the  deprava- 
tions that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest 
a  belter  destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world  in 
their  genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
not  published  till  about  seven  years  after  his 
death,  and  the  few  which  appeared  ia  bis  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without 
the  care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably 
without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  pro- 
fessed, the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  has 
by  the  late  revisers  been  sufficiently  shown. 
The  faults  of  all  are  indeed  numerous  and  gross, 
and  have  not  only  corrupted  many  passages 
perhaps  beyond  recovery,  but  have  brought 
others  into  suspicion,  which  are  only  obscured 
by  obsolete  phraseology,  or  by  the  writer's  un- 
unskiKulness  and  affectation.  To  alter  is  more 
easy  than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  mor^ 
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common  quality  than  diligence.  Those  ^bo 
saw  thai  they  must  employ  conjecture  to  a 
certain  degree,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a 
little  further.  Had  the  author  published  his 
own  works,  we  should  have  sat  quietly  down  to 
disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  clear  his  ob- 
scurities; but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot 
loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to  under- 
stand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shaltspeare  was  in  itself  ungram- 
malical,  perplexed,  and  obscure;  his  worlts 
were  transcribed  for  the  players  by  those  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  understood 
them ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers  equally 
unslcilful,  who  still  multiplied  errors ;  they  were 
perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the  actors, 
for  the  sake  of^shortening  the  speeches :  and 
were  at  last  printed  without  correction  of  the 
press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded, 
but  because  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
(0  modern  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English 
printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently  endure  it. 
At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ;  not 
because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a  poet, 
for  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little  on 
correction  or  eiplanation,  but  that  our  author's 
works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fraternity, 
with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommen- 
datory preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamorously 
blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did  not  un- 
dertake, and  it  is  time  thatjustice  be  done  him, 
by  confessing,  that  though  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  thought  of  corruption  beyond  the  printer's 
errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if 
ihey  were  not  made  before,  which  his  successors 
have  received  without  acknowledgment,  and 
which,  if  they  had  produced  them,  would  have 
filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures  of  the  stu« 
pidity  by  which  the  faults  were  committed,  with 
displays  of  the  absurdities  which  they  involved, 
with  ostentations  expositions  of  the  new  read- 
ing, and  self- congratulations  on  the  happiness 
of  discovering  it. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  1  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,*  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 

*  **Of  Rowe,  as  of  all  the  editors,  I  have  pre- 
served the  preface,  and  have  likewise  retained  the 
author's  life."    Orig.  Edit.  1766. 


now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to 
pass  through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope 
that  there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He 
collated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought 
to  examine  before,  and  restored  many  lines  to 
their  integrity ;  but  by  a  very  compendious 
criticism,  he  rejected  whatever  be  disliked,  and 
thought  more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Ilemings  and  Coodel, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  r^ecled, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakspeare^s  life,  with  his  name,  had  been 
emitted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added 
to  his  works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from 
which  they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not 
able  to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the  dull  duiy 
of  an  editor.  He  understood  but  half  his  un- 
dertaking. The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed 
dull,  yet,  like  other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  ne- 
cessary ;  but  an  emendatory  critic  would  ill 
discharge  his  duty,  without  qualities  very  dif- 
ferent from  dulness.  In  perusing  a  corrupted 
piece,  he  must  have  before  him  all  possibilities 
of  meaning,  with  all  possibilities  of  expression. 
Such  must  be  his  comprehension  of  thought, 
and  such  his  copiousness  of  language.  Out  of 
many  readings  possible,  he  must  be  able  to 
select  that  which  best  suits  with  the  stale,  opi- 
nions, and  modes  of  language  prevailing  in 
every  age,  and  with  his  author's  particular  cast 
of  thought,  and  turn  of  expression.  Such  must 
be  his  knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Con- 
jectural criticism  demands  more  than  humanity 
possesses,  and  he  that  exercises  it  with  most 
praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of  indulgence. 
Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull  duty  of 
an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  their  powers  are  universal.  Pope's 
edition  fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  be 
was  so  much  offended,  when  he  was  found  to 
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hate  len  any  Ihing  for  oloers  to  do,  that  he 
pused  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  in  a  sUte  of 
hostility  with  verbal  criticism. 

I  b«Te  retained  all  bis  notes,  that  no  frag- 
ment of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  pre- 
face, Talaable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition 
and  justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  ge- 
neral criticism  on  bis  author,  so  eitensive  that 
iUlle  can  be  added,  and  so  eiact,  that  little 
can  be  disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to 
suppress,  but  that  every  reader  would  demand 
its  insertion. 

Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehension,  and  small  acquisitions, 
wilh^  no  natife  and  intrinsic  splendor  of 
genius,  idtb  liUle  of  the  artificial  light  of  learn- 
ing, but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not 
negligent  ia  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  an- 
cient copies,  and  rectified  many  errors.  A 
mao  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  be  did  was 
commonly  right. 

Id  bis  reports  of  copies  and  editions,  he  is 
Dot  to  be  trusted  without  examination.  He 
speaks  sometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when 
he  has  only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  edi- 
lioos,  he  mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high, 
ind  the  third  folio  as  of  middle  authority;  but 
ibe  troth  is,  that  the  first  is  equivalent  to  all 
otbers,  and  that  the  rest  only  deviate  from  it  by 
the  printer's  negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of 
tlie  folios  has  all,  excepting  those  diversities 
which  mere  reiteration  of  editions  will  produce. 
I  collated  them  all  at  tbe  beginning,  but  after- 
wards used  only  the  first. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
ncept  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
aoDolators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  pre- 
servation. 1  have  sometimes  adopted  his  res- 
toration of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  pa- 
B^fyric  in  whicb  be  celebrated  himself  for  bis 
achievement.  The  exuberant  excrescence  of 
hts  diction  1  have  often  lopped,  bis  triumphant 
eioltalions  over  Pope  and  Rowe  1  have  some- 
times  suppressed,  and  bis  contemptible  osten- 
tatttn  I  have  frequently  concealed ;  but  1  have 
10  some  places  shown  him,  as  he  would  have 
^wn  himself  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that 
tbe  ioflaled  emptiness  of  some  notes  may  justify 
or  excgse  the  contraction  of  the  rest. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
3ad  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious, 
t*!  tbe  good  lock  of  having  Pope  for  bis  enemy, 
^escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  with  reputation, 


from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily 
is  he  praised,  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man, 
in  my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature 
for  such  studies.  He  bad,  what  is  the  first 
requisite  to  emendatory  criticism,  that  intuition 
by  which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately 
discovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  tbe  easiest  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much :  his  acquaintance 
wilb  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems 
to  have  been  large;  and  he  is  often  learned 
without  show.  He  seldom  passes  what  he  does 
not  understand,  without  an  attempt  to  find  or 
to  make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily 
makes  what  a  little  more  attention  woald  have 
found.  He  is  solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar, 
what  he  could  not  be  sure  that  his  author  in- 
tended to  be  grammatical.  Shakspeare  re- 
garded more  the  series  of  ideas  than  of  words : 
and  his  language,  not  being  designed  for  tbe 
reader's  desk,  was  all  that  be  desired  it  to  be,  if 
it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  tbe  metre  has  been  too 
violently  censured.  He  found  the  measure  re- 
formed in  so  many  passages,  by  the  silent 
labours  of  some  editors,  with  the  silent  acquies- 
cence of  the  rest,  that  he  thought  himself  al- 
lowed to  extend  a  little  further  the  license, 
which  had  already  been  carried  so  far  without 
reprehension ;  and  of  his  corrections  In  general, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  often  just,  and 
made  commonly  with  the  least  possible  viola- 
tion of  the  text. 

But  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether 
invented  or  borrowed^  into  the  page,  without 
any  notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appro- 
priated the  labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made 
bis  own  edition  of  little  authority.  His  con- 
fidence, indeed,  both  in  himself  and  others, 
was  too  great ;  he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that 
was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not 
to  suspect  a  critic  of  fallibility,  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  be  should  claim  what  he  so 
liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry 
and  diligent  consideration,  1  have  received  all 
his  notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will 
wish  for  more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difiicult  to  speak. 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learn- 
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ing ;  but  he  caonol  be  justly  olTended  at  that 
liberty  or  which  he  has  himseir  so  Trequently 
given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  whal  is 
thought  of  notes  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  employments^ 
and  which^  1  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  com- 
position is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numbers 
among  his  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  errors  of  his 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  flrst 
thoughts ;  that  precipitation  which  is  produced 
by  consciousness  of  quick  discernment;  and 
that  confidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  sur- 
veying the  surface,  what  labour  only  can  per- 
form, by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His  notes 
exhibit  sometimes  perverse  interpretations,  and 
sometimes  improbable  conjectures ;  he  at  one 
time  gives  the  author  more  profundity  of  mean- 
ing than  the  sentence  admits,  and  at  another 
discovers  absurdities,  where  sense  is  plain  to 
every  other  reader.  But  bis  emendations  are 
liltewise  often  happy  and  just :  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  obscure  passages  learned  and  saga- 
cious. 

Of  his  notes,  1  have  commonly  rejected 
those,  against  which  the  general  voice  of  the 
public  has  exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  in- 
congruity immediately  condemns,  and  which,  I 
suppose,  the  author  himself  would  desire  to  be 
forgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to  part  1  have  given  the 
highest  approbation,  by  inserting  the  offered 
reading  in  the  text;  part  1  have  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful,  though 
specious;  and  part  I  have  censured  without 
reserve,  but  1  am  sure  without  bitterness  or 
malice,  and,  1  hope,  without  wantonness  of 
insult. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my 
volumes,  to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted 
in  confutation.  Whoever  considers  the  revolu- 
tions of  learning,  and  the  various  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and 
reason  have  exercised  their  powers,  must  lament 
the  unsucccssfulness  of  enquiry,  and  the  slow 
advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects,  that  great 
part  of  the  labour  of  every  writer,  is  only  the 
destrucUon  of  those  that  went  before  him.  The 
first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  system  is  to 
demolish  the  fabrics  which  are  standing.  The 
chief  desire  of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is 
lo  show  how  much  other  commentators  have 
rorrupted  and  obscured  him.  The  opinions 
prevalent  In  one  age,  as  truths  above  the  reach 
of  controversy,  are  confuted  and  rejected  in 
another,  and  rise  again  lo  reception  In  remoter 


times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion without  progress.  Thus  sometimes  truth 
and  error,  and  sometimes  contrarieties  of  error, 
take  each  other's  place  by  reciprocal  invasion. 
The  tide  of  seeming  knowledge  which  is  poured 
over  one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another 
naked  and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of  intel- 
ligence, which  for  a  while  appear  to  shoot  their 
beams  into  the  regions  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden 
withdraw  their  lustre,  and  leave  mortals  again 
to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown, 
and  the  contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of 
knowledge  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  since  the; 
are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest  of 
mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience 
by  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  them- 
selves but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors. 
How  canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's 
hero*  to  his  captive,  when  thou  knowest  that 
thon  are  now  to  suffer  only  what  must  another 
day  be  suffered  by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  lo 
confer  celebrity  on  those  who  could  exalt  them- 
selves into  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised 
a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct.  H  is  chief  assai- 
lants are  the  authors  of  7^  Canons  ofCriUcism^^ 
and  of  The  Revisal  oj  Shakspeare^s  Texi;^ 
of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy  petu- 
lance, suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the  con- 
troversy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an 
assassin  or  Incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a 
fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
returns  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  behind  him.  When  1  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger 
of  Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  gnit  m'tk 
ipits,  and  boy  m'th  ttonet^  should  sltof  him  m 
puny  battle ;  when  the  other  crosses  my  iin«- 
gUiatlon,  I  remember  the  prodigy  In  Macbeth: 

"  A  falcon  towTing  in  hii  pride  of  place, 
Wiu  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kiUU* 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  Is  a 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.  They  have  both  shown 
acuteness  sufficient  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  inter- 
pretations of  obscure  passages ;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears 
how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities, 

»«  Achilles,"    Orig.  Edit  1765. 
+  Mr.  Edwards.       ^  Mr.  Heath* 
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and  die  liUle  which  Ihcy  have  been  able  lo  pcr- 
fonn  might  hare  Uoght  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburlon's  cditioD,  Critical 
Obtervatians  on  Skakgpeare  had  been  published 
bjHr.  Upton,  a  man  skilled  in  languages,  and 
aeqoaiDted  with  boolts,  but  who  seems  to  have 
h»d  DO  great  vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  or  taste. 
HiDj  of  his  eiplanations  are  curious  and  use- 
fal,  bat  he,  likewise,  though  he  professed  to 
oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of  editors,  and 
adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable  to  restrain 
(be  rage  of  emendation,  though  his  ardour  is 
ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  Every  cold  empirick, 
irben  bis  heart  is  eipanded  by  a  successful  ei- 
perimeot,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and  the  la- 
borioos  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment  frolics 
io  conjecture. 

Critical^  kisforieal,  and  erplanatory  Notes 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  writers  has  enabled  him  to  make  some 
osefol  observations.  What  he  undertook  he 
has  well  enough  performed,  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
io  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

1  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  pre- 
decessors, what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of 
Bie,  that  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  without 
improvement,  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have 
not  been  indebted  for  assistance  and  ioforma- 
lioo.  Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it 
vas  my  Intention  to  refer  to  its  original  author, 
and  it  Is  certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to 
another,  1  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my 
ewn.  Iq  some  perhaps  1  have  been  anlicipat- 
ed ;  bat  if  I  am  ever  found  lo  encroach  upon  the 
remarks  of  any  other  commentator,  I  am  willing 
(hat  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  less,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  for  his  right, 
and  bb  alone,  stands  above  dispute ;  the  second 
fan  prore  his  pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor 
can  himself  always  distinguish  invention,  with 
sofficient  certainty,  from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  can- 
door,  which  they  have  not  been  careful  of 
otserving  to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to 
iiscover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a 
srlioltast  can  naturally  proceed.  The  subjects 
'o  he  discussed  by  him  are  of  very  small  impor- 
tance ;  they  involve  neither  property  nor  liberty , 
V7  favour  (be  Interest  of  sect  or  party.     The 


various  readings  of  copies,  and  different  inter- 
pretations of  a  passage,  seem  to  be  questions 
that  might  exercise  the  wit,  without  engaging 
the  passions.  But  whether  it  be,  that  small 
things  make  mean  men  proud ^  and  vanity 
catches  small  occasions ;  or  that  all  contrariety 
of  opinion,  even  in  those  that  can  defend  it  no 
longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ;  there  is  often 
found  in  commentaries  a  spontaneous  train  of 
invective  and  contempt,  more  eager  and  veno- 
mous than  is  vented  by  the  most  furious  con- 
trovertist  in  politics  against  those  whom  he  is 
hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency ;  when 
the  truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  inciis- 
tence,  as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be 
enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation  :  that  to  which 
all  would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  stale, 
may  attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is 
appended  to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed 
great  temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what 
he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a 
spacious  surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no 
art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  1  have  borrowed  or  written 
are  either  illustrative,  by  which  difficulties  are 
explained;  or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and 
beauties  are  remarked ;  or  emendatory,  by  which 
depravations  are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if 
I  do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I 
suppose  commonly  lo  be  right,  at  least  I  intend 
by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
obstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 
thought  It  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He 
can  only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own 
experience;  and  how  long  soever  he  may 
deliberate,  will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which 
the  learned  will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
and  omit  many  for  which  the  ignorant  will 
want  his  help.  These  are  censures  merely 
relative,  and  must  be  quietly  endured.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  neithersuperfluously  copious, 
nor  scrupulously  reserved,  and  hope  that  I 
have  made  my  author's  meaning  accessible  to 
many,  who  before  were  frighted  from  perusing 
him,  and  contributed  something  to  the  public 
by  diffusing  innocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
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syslematic  and  consequeolial,  bat  desultory 
and  Tagrant,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and 
light  hints,  is  not  to  be  eipected  from  any  single 
scholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  when  names 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irreco- 
verably obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute 
to  attract  the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of 
dress,  formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits, 
disposition  of  furniture,  and  practices  of  cere- 
mony, which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar 
dialogue,  are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that 
they  are  not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What 
can  be  known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from 
the  recesses  of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers, 
perused  commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of 
this  knowledge  every  man  has  some,  and  none 
has  much ;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the 
public  attention,  those  who  can  add  any  thing 
to  his  illustration,  communicate  their  disco- 
veries, and  time  produces  what  had  eluded 
diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
passages,  which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained,  hav- 
ing, 1  hope,  illustrated  some,  which  others  have 
neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short  re- 
marks, or  marginal  directions,  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  comments 
more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem  to 
deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult  is  not 
always  most  important,  audio  an  editor  nothing 
b  a  trifle  by  which  bis  author  is  obscured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  (filigent  to  observe.  Some  plays 
have  more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observa- 
tions, not  in  proportion  to  their  difference  of 
merit,  but  because  1  give  thb  part  of  my  design 
to  chance  and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  I 
believe^  is  seldom  pleased  to  find  his  opinion 
anticipated;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in 
what  we  find  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive. 
Judgment,  like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by 
practice,  and  its  advancement  is  hindered  by 
submission  to  dictatorial  decisions,  as  the  me- 
mory grows  torpid  by  the  use  of  a  table-book. 
Some  initiation  is  however  necessary;  of  all 
skill,  part  is  infused  by  precept,  and  part  is 
obtained  by  habit ;  I  have  therefore  shown  so 
much  as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticism 
to  discover  the  rest. 

To  most  of  the  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults, 
or  praise  of  excellence ;  in  which  I  know  not 
how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current 
opinion ;  but  I  have  not  by  any  affectation  of 


singularity  deviated  from  it.  Nothing  is  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  examined,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays  which  are 
condemned  there  Is  much  to  be  praised,  and  in 
those  which  are  praised  much  to  be  condemned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole 
succession  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the 
most  arrogant  ostentation,  and  excited  the 
keenest  acrimony,  is  the  emendation  of  cor- 
rupted passages,  to  which  the  public  attention 
having  been  first  drawn  by  the  violence  of  the 
contention  between  Pope  and  Theobald,  has 
been  continued  by  the  persecution,  which,  with 
a  kind  of  conspiracy,  has  been  since  raised 
against  all  the  publishers  of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state 
of  depravation  though  all  the  editions  is  in- 
dubitably certain;  of  these,  the  restoration  is 
only  to  he  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or 
sagacity  of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province 
is  safe  and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and 
difficult.  Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays 
are  extant  only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not 
be  avoided^  nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  from 
the  labours  of  every  publisher  I  have  advanced 
into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported ;  some  1  have 
rejected  without  mention,  as  evidently  er- 
roneous :  some  1  have  left  in  the  notes  without 
censure  or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise 
between  objection  and  defence;  and  some, 
which  seemed  specious  but  not  right,  1  have 
inserted  with  a  subsequent  animadversion. 

Having,  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  supply  their 
omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  1  could 
procure^  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not 
found  the  collector  of  these  rarities  very  com- 
municative. Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands,  I  have  given  an 
enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for 
neglecting  what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found 
that  the  later  publishers,  with  all  their  boasts 
of  diligence,  suffered  many  passages  to  stand 
unauthorized,  and  contented  themselves  with 
Rowe's  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where 
they  knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  lltUe 
consideration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong. 
Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejection 
of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more 
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elegant  or  more  IntelUgible.  These  corrapUons 
1  hare  oflen  silently  rectified ;  for  the  history 
of  oar  language,  and  the  true  force  of  our 
words,  can  only  be  presenrcd,  by  keeping  the 
text  of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others, 
and  those  very  frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence, 
or  regulated  the  measure ;  on  these  I  have  not 
exerdsed  the  same  rigour ;  if  only  a  word  was 
IranspoMd,  or  a  particle  inserted  or  omit- 
ted, 1  have  sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand ; 
for  the  inconstancy  of  the  copies  is  such,  as  that 
some  liberties  may  be  easily  permitted.  But 
this  practice  1  hare  not  suffered  to  proceed  far, 
haying  restored  the  primitive  diction  wherever 
it  oonld  for  any  reason  be  preferred. 

Tbeemendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
sopptied,  I  have  inserted  in  the  text;  some- 
tiaies,  where  the  improvement  was  slight, 
without  notice,  and  sometimes  with  an  account 
of  the  reasons  of  the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  nor  licentiously  in- 
dnlged.  It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably 
Ime,  and  therefore  b  not  to  be  disturbed  for 
the  sake  of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  im- 
provement of  the  sense.  For  though  much 
I  is  Bot  doe  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the 
t  of  the  first  publishers,  yet  they  who 
had  the  copy  before  their  ejes  were  more  likely 
to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by 
ioMginatloD.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
oiea  made  strange  mistakes  by  ignorance  or 
•egtigeoce,  and  that  therefore  something  may 
he  property  attempted  by  crilicbm,  keeping 
the  Biddle  way  between  presumption  and  thni- 

Soeh  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
aad  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how 
il  may  Im  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  By  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old 
text  on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  jn- 
tcrstlce,  through  which  light  can  find  its  way ; 
■or  woold  Huetitts  himself  condemn  me,  as 
reMng  the  trouble  of  research  for  the  ambi- 
tioa  of  alteration.  In  this  modest  industry  1 
bate  not  l>een  nnsncoeuful.  I  have  rescued 
■any  fines  from  the  violations  of  temerity,  and 
■ecared  many  scenes  from  the  inroads  of  cor- 
TCCtiott.  I  have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment, 
tfte  it  is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than 
takil  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful 
i»  protect  thao  to  attadL 


I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  in  almost 
all  the  plays  void  of  aulbority.  Some  of  those 
which  are  divided  in  tbe  later  editions  have  no 
division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  are 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mode  of  tbe  theatre 
requires  four  intervals  in  a  play,  but  few,  if 
any,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be  pro- 
perly distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause 
makes  a  new  act.  In  every  real,  and  therefore 
in  every  imitative  action,  tbe  intervals  may  be 
more  or  fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  being 
accidental  and  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare 
knew,  and  this  he  practised;  his  plays  were 
written,  and  at  first  printed  in  one  unbroken 
continuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with 
short  pauses,  interposed  as  often  as  tbe  scene 
is  changed,  or  any  considerable  time  is  required 
to  pass.  This  method  would  at  once  quell  a 
thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  In- 
tegrity, I  have  considered  the  punctuation  as 
wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  could  be  their 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted 
words  and  sentences?  Whatever  could  be 
done  by  adjusting  points,  is  therefore  silently 
performed,  in  some  plays  with  much  diligence, 
in  others  with  less ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  dis- 
cursive mind  upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  effect.  I 
have  sometimes  inserted  or  omitted  them  with- 
out notice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes  which 
the  other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which 
indeed  the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently 
justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blam- 
ing us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on 
mere  trifles  so  much  labour  is  expended,  with 
sucb  importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity 
of  diction.  To  these  1  answer  with  confidence, 
that  they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do 
not  understand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them 
with  their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they 
would  become  in  general,  by  learning  criticism, 
more  useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  alter  1  had  printed  a  few  plays, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings  in 
the  text.    Upon  this  caution  I  now  congratulate 
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myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doobt  of  my 
emeodations. 

Since  I  ha?e  confided  my  imagination  to  the 
margin,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  Tery  re- 
preliensible,  if  1  hare  soflfered  it  to  play  some 
Treaks  in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger 
in  conjecture,  if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture ; 
and  while  the  teit  remains  uninjured,  those 
changes  may  be  safely  offered,  which  are  not 
considered  even  by  him  that  o^rs  them  as  ne- 
cessary or  safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have 
not  been  ostentatiously  dbplayed  or  importu- 
nately obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer 
notes,  for  the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of 
dUficuU  attainment.  The  work  is  performed, 
first  by  railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence, 
ignorance,  and  asinine  tastelessness  of  the  for- 
mer editors,  showing,  from  all  that  goes  before 
and  all  that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  absur- 
dity of  the  old  reading;  then  by  proposing 
something,  which  to  superficial  readers  would 
seem  specious,  but  which  the  editor  rejects 
with  indignation ;  then  by  producing  the  true 
reading,  with  a  long  parapbase,  and  concluding 
with  loud  acclamations  on  tlie  discovery,  and  a 
«ol>er  wish  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done 
sometimes  without  impropriety.  But  I  have 
always  swpected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which 
requires  many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and 
the  emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so 
much  labour  appear  to  be  right.  The  justness 
of  a  happy  restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the 
DMral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criticism, 
q%t9d  dubitOM  ne  fecen't. 

To  dread  the  shore  wliith  be  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  l>efore 
my  eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in 
miscarriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me. 
I  encountered  in  every  page  wit  struggling 
with  its  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confosed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  views.  1  was  forced 
to  ceDsmre  those  whom  1  admired,  and  could 
not  bat  reflect,  whale  I  was  dispossessing  their 
emen^ions,  how  soon  the  same  fate  might 
ha^pea  to  my  own,  and  how  many  of  the  read- 
iogi  which  1  bare  corrected  may  be  by  some 
other  editor  defended  and  established. 


«  CrUict  I  MW,  that  otken'  names  elltoe. 
And  fix  their  own.  wiUi  labour,  in  the  place : 
Their  own.  like  others,  loon  their  place  resign 'd, 
Or  disappeared .  and  left  the  first  behind."    Pon. 


That  a  conjectural  critic  should  often  be 
mistaken,  cannot  be  wondertel,  either  to  others 
or  himself,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  his  art 
there  is  no  system,  no  principal  and  axiomatical 
truth  that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His 
chance  of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt; 
an  oblique  view  of  the  passage,  a  slight  misap- 
prehension of  a  phrase,  a  casual  inattention  to 
the  parts  connected,  is  sufficient  to  make  him 
not  only  fail,  but  fail  ridiculously;  and  when  he 
succeeds  best,  he  produces  perhaps  but  one  read- 
ing of  many  probable,  and  he  that  suggests 
another  will  always  l>e  able  to  dispute  hb 
claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is 
hid  under  pleasure.  The  allureroents  of  eraeiH 
dation  are  scarcely  resistible.  Conjecture  has 
all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and 
he  that  has  once  tasted  a  happy  change,  is  too 
much  delighted  to  consider  what  objection  may 
rise  against  it. 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great 
use  in  the  learned  work! ;  nor  is  it  my  intention 
to  depreciate  a  study,  that  has  eiercised  so  many 
mighty  minds,  Arom  tlie  revival  of  learning  to 
our  own  age,  from  the  Bishop  of  Aleria*  to 
English  Bentley.  The  critics  on  ancient  authors 
have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many 
assistances,  which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is 
condemned  to  want.  They  are  employed  upon 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity, 
that  Homer  has  fewer  passages  unintelligible 
than  Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  a 
known  regimen,  but  invariable  quantities,  which 
direct  and  confine  the  choice.  There  are 
commonly  more  manuscripts  than  one;  and 
they  do  not  often  conspire  in  the  same  OAlstakes. 
Yet  Scaliger  could  confess  to  Salmaaiua  how 
little  satisfaction  his  emendations  gave  him. 
lUudent  nobit  eoiyeeturw  nostrw,  gu€urvm  nos 
fmdet^  posieaquam  in  melioret  codices  mddi- 
muM,  And  Lipslus  could  complain,  that  critics 
were  making  faults,  by  trying  to  remove  them, 
Ut  olim  vitiit.  Ha  Ttunc  remediis  laboratur. 
And  indeed,  when  mere  conjecture  is  to  be 
used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and  Lipsius, 
notwithstanding  their  wonderful  sagacity  and 
erudition,  are  often  vague  and  disputable,  like 
mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for 


*  John  Andreas.    See  his  Life  in  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 
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;  wrong,  than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising 
In  the  pabUe  eipectations,  whlcli  at  last  I  have 
DoC  answered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Imow ledge  Is  often  tyran- 
nical. It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  wbo  Itnow  not 
what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by 
design  what  they  thinic  impossible  to  be  done. 
I  have  indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more 
than  my  own ;  yet  1  ha?e  endeavoured  to  per- 
form my  task  with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a 
single  passage  in  the  whole  work  has  appeared 
to  me  corrupt,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to 
restore;  or  obscure,  which  1  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate.  In  many  I  have  failed 
like  others;  and  from  many,  after  all  my 
efforts,  J  have  retreated,  and  confessed  the  re- 
polse.  1  have  not  passed  over,  with  affected 
loperiority,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader 
and  to  myself,  but  where  1  could  not  instruct 
kiffl,  have  owned  my  ignorance.  I  might  easily 
bafe  accumulated  a  mass  of  seeming  learning 
upon  easy -scenes;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  Im- 
paled to  negligence,  that  where  nothing  was 
necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no 


Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  neces- 
sary evils.  Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  tlie  powers  of  Sbakspeare,  and  who  desires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 
give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to 
the  last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  com- 
mentators. When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the 
viog,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correction  or  explana- 
tion. When  his  attention  is  strongly  engaged, 
kt  it  disdain  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of 
Theobald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on 
through  brightness  and  obscurity,  through  in- 
tegrity and  corruption;  let  him  preserve  his 
cMnprdiension  of  the  dialogue,  and  bis  hiterest 
in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty 
have  ceased,  let  biro  attempt  exactness,  and 
read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but 
the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  weakened. 
The  mind  is  refrigerated  by  interruption ;  the 
tkooghls  are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject ; 
the  reader  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why  ;  and 
at  last  throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too 
ditigently  studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole 
has  been  surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  Intel- 
toctoal  remoteness  necessary  for  the  comprehen- 
iion  of  any  great  work  in  its  full  design  and  in 


its  true  proportions;  a  close  approach  siMywB 
the  smaller  niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
is  discerned  no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little 
the  succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this 
author's  power  of  pleasing.  He  was  read, 
admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was 
yet  deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which 
ignorance  and  neglect  could  accumulate  upon 
him ;  while  the  reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor 
his  allusions  understood ;  yet  then  did  Dryden 
pronounce,  ''that  Sbakspeare  was  the  man,  who, 
of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  : 
when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than 
see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those,  who  accuse 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the 
greater  commendation ;  be  was  naturally  learn- 
ed ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read 
nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike ; 
were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare 
him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many 
times  flat  and  Insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degene* 
rating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into 
bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  some 
great  occasion  is  presented  to  him;  no  man 
can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  •  wit, 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above 
the  rest  of  poets, 

* '  Qaantam  knta  tolent  inter  yibanii  cupreui.* " 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  should 
want  a  commentary ;  that  his  language  should 
become  obsolete,  or  his  sentiment  obscure. 
But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  con- 
dition of. human  things;  that  which  must 
happen  to  all,  lias  happened  to  Sbakspeare,  by 
accident  and  time ;  and  more  than  has  been 
suffered  by  any  other  writer  since  the  use  of 
types,  has  been  suffered  by  him  through  his 
own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that 
superiority  of  mind,  which  despised  its  own 
performances,  when  it  compared  them  with  its 
powers,  and  Judged  those  works  unworthy  to 
be  preserved,  which  the  critics  of  follovring 
ages  were  to  contend  for  the  fame  of  restoring 
and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I 
am  now  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public : 
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and  wish  that  I  coald  confldenUy  produce  my 
commentary  as  lequal  to  the  encouragement 
nhich  1  have  had  the  honour  of  receifing.  Every 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and 


I  should  feel  little  solicitude  about  the  sentence, 
were  it  to  be  pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and 
the  learned. 


Mu  Uidlira^itDira* 


jukv'.  pLd/i^ 
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The  dramt  before  tbe  time  of  Shakspeare 
WM  10  lUUe  CQlUvated,  or  so  111  understood, 
ttat  to  many  it  may  appear  nnneceuarr  to 
cttTj  oar  theatrical  researches  higlier  than  that 
period.  Dryden  has  traly  obsenred,  that  he 
"  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage;'*  of 
vhich  no  one  can  doubt,  irho  considers,  that  of 
an  the  pUys  issued  from  the  press  antecedent 
to  tbe  year  1592,  when  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
BeTe  be  commenced  a  dramatic  writer,  the  titles 
are  scarcely  known,  except  to  antiquaries;  nor 
is  ,there  one  of  them  that  will  bear  a  second 
penisaL  Tet  tbcse»  contemptible  and  few  as 
tbey  are,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
Best  popular  productions  of  the  time,  and 
the  best  that  had  been  exhibited  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Shakspeare.* 

A  minute  investigation,  therefore,  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  drama  in  England, 
wiU  scarcely  repay  the  labour  of  the  enquiry. 
Howerer,  as  the  best  introduction  to  an  account 
of  the  internal  economy  and  usages  of  the  Eng- 
Udi  theatres  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  (tbe 
principal  object  of  this  dissertation),  I  shall  take 
a  cursory  view  of  our  most  ancient  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, though  I  fear  I  can  add  but  little  to 
the  researches  which  have  ahready  been  made 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  Ingenious 
Hiticrjf  of  English  Poetry  has  given  so  accurate 
an  account  of  our  earliest  dramatic  poetry  per^ 
fonnances,  that  1  shall  make  no  apology  for  ex- 

*  Mr.  Reed  gives  a  list  of  seventy-five  plays 
BOW  extant,  written  firom  the  year  1640  to  1600. 
TWm  are  ezclnaire  of  myBteriet,  moralities,  inter- 
lidet,  aad  traoalated  pieces,  and  of  some  dramatic 
pieces  which  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Scationefs*  Company,  but  ha?e  not  been  printed. 


tracting  trom  various  parts  of  his  valuable  work, 
such  particulars  as  suit  my  present  purpose. 

The  earliest  dramatic  entertainments  exhi- 
bited in  England,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  were  of  a  religious  kind.  So  early  as 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  twelfth  century.  It  was 
customary  In  England  on  holy  festivals  to  re- 
present, in  or  near  the  churches,  either  the  lives 
and  miracles  of  saints,  or  the  more  mysterious 
parts  of  Holy  Writ,  such  as  the  incarnation^ 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  From  the 
subject  of  these  spectacles,  these  scriptural  plays 
were  denominated  Miraclet,  or  Mysteries.  At 
what  period  of  time  they  were  first  exhibited  hi 
this  country,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  they  are  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  Riccoboni,  who  has  contended  that 
tbe  Italian  theatre  is  the  most  ancient  in  Eu- 
rope, has  claimed  for  his  country  an  honour  to 
ivbich  It  is  not  entitled.  Tbe  era  of  the  earliest 
representation  in  Italy  founded  on  Holy  Writ, 
he  has  placed  In  the  year  1264,  when  the 
fraternity  del  Oor\falone  was  established ;  but 
we  had  similar  exhibitions  in  England  above 
150  years  before  that  time.  In  the  year  1110, 
as  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr,  Warton  have  observed, 
the  Miracle-play  of  Sami  Catharine,  written 
by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman  (afterwards 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's),  was  acted,  probably  by 
his  scholars,  in  the  abbey  of  Dunstable ;  per- 
haps the  first  spectacle  of  this  kind  exhibited  in 
England.  William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  according  to  the  best  accounts 
composed  his  very  curious  work  in  1174,  about 
four  years  after  the  murder  of  his  patron  Arch- 
bishop Becket,  and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xing  Hoary  tbe  Second,  mentions, 
that  **  London,  for  Its  theatrical  exhibitions. 
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bfls  religious  plays,  eillicr  the  representations 
of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  the 
sufferings  or  martyrs/' 

Mr.  Warton  has  remarlted,  that  **  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  Plays  or  Miracles  appear  to 
have  been  the  common  resort  of  idle  gossips  in 
Lent. 

*'  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece, 
perhaps,  prior  to  Chaucer,  a  Triar  Minorite 
mentions  these  Miracles  as  not  less  frequented 
than  marlcet-towns  and  fairs  : 

*  W«  haonten  no  Uvenia*  ne  bobelen  aboat. 
At  markeU  and  Miracle*  we  meddle  lu  never.'  * 

The  elegant  writer,  whose  words  1  have  just 
quoted,  has  given  the  following  ingenious  ac> 
count  of  the  origin  of  this  rude  species  of  dra- 
matic entertainment : 

"  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  means  of  fairs,  which 
lasted  several  days.     Charlemagne  established 
many  great  marts  of  this  sort  in  France,  as  did 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  Norman  suc- 
cessors in  England.     The  merchants  who  fre- 
quented ttiese  fairs  in  numerous  caravans  or 
companies,  employed  every  art  to  draw  the 
people  together.     They  were  therefore  accom- 
panied by  jugglers,  minstrels,  and  buffoons; 
who  were   no  less  interested  in  giving  their 
attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  sicill  on  these 
occasions.  As  now  but  few  large  towns  existed, 
no  public  spectacles  or  popular  amusements 
were  established ;  and  as  the  sedentary  pleasures 
of  domestic  life  and  private  society  were  yet 
unltnowuy  the  fair-lime  was  the  season  for 
diversion.     In  proportion  as  these  shows  were 
attended  and  encouraged,  they  began  to  be  set 
off  with  new  decorations  and  improvements; 
and  the  arts  of  buffoonery  being  rendered  still 
more  attractive,  by  extending  their  circle  of 
exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.     By  degrees  the  clergy  observing 
that  the  entertainments  of  dancing,  music,  and 
roimicltry,  exhibited  at  these  protracted  annual 
celebrities,  made  the  people  less  religious,  by 
promoting  idleness  and  a  love  of  festivity,  pro- 
scribed these  sports,  and  excommunicated  the 
performers.     But  finding  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  their  censures,  they  changed  their  plan, 
and  determined  to  take  these  recreations  into 
their  own  hands.     They  turned  actors ;  and 
instead  of  profane  mummeries,  presented  stories 
taken  from  legends  or  the  Bible.     This  was  the 
origin  of  sacred  comedy.     The  death  of  Saint 
Catharine  acted  by  the  monks  of  Saint  Dennis 


rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  professed  players. 
Music  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  which 
served  as  theatres  for  the  representation  of  holy 
farces.  The  festivals  among  the  French, 
called  La  Fete  det  Foux,  de  I'Ane,  and  des 
Innocent,  at  length  became  greater  favourites, 
as  they  certainly  were  more  capricious  and 
absurd,  than  the  Interludes  of  the  bufl&>on8  at 
the  fairs.  These  are  the  ideas  of  a  judicious 
French  writer  now  living,  who  has  investigated 
the  history  of  human  manners  with  great  com- 
prehension and  sagacity." 

**  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  subject  is  also 
very  ingenious,  and  quite   new.     Religioos 
plays,    he    supposes,    came   originally  from 
Constantinople ;  where  the  old  Grecian  stage 
continued  to  flourish  in  some  degree,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  re- 
presented, till  the  fourth  century.     About  that 
period  Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  archbishop,  a 
poet,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
banished  pagan  plays  from  the  stage  at  Coq- 
stantinople,  and  introduced  stories  from  the 
Old  and  New   Testament.     As  the   ancient 
Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  tran- 
sition was  made  on  %e  same  plan ;  and  the 
cborusses  were  turned  Into  Christian  hymns. 
Gregory  wrote  many  sacred  dramas  for  this 
purpose,  which  have  not  survived  those  inimi- 
table compositions  over  which  they  triumphed 
for  a  time :   one,  however,  his  tragedy  called 
X^iTTof  ma.vyj»^i  or  ChritVn  Passion,  is  still 
extant.     In  the  prologue  it  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Euripides,  and  that  is  the  first  time 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on  the 
stage.     The  fashion  of  acting  spiritual  dramas, 
in  which  at  first  a  due  degree  of  method  and 
decorum  was  preserved,  was  at  length  adopted 
from   Constantinople    by   the   Italians ;    who 
framed,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  on  this 
foundation,  that  barbarous  species  of  theatrical 
representation  called  Mysteries,  or  sacred  co- 
medies, and  which  were  soon  after  received  in 
France.     This  opinion  will  acquire  probability, 
if  we  consider  the  early  commercial  intercourse 
betiveen  Italy  and  Constantinople ;  and  although 
the  Italians,  at  the  time  when  they  may  he 
supposed  to  have  imported  plays  of  this  nature, 
did  not  understand  the  Greek  language »   yet 
they  could  understand,  and  consequently  could 
imitate,  what  they  saw. 

'<  In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothethi,  it  maj 
be  further  observed,  that  Tlte  Femsi  of  Poois 
and  of  the  Ass,  with  other  religioos  farces  of 
(bat  sort,  so  common  in  Europe,  origiuated  at 
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eoMlaiUiiople.  Tbey  were  instituted,  alllioagh 
perlupt  voder  other  names,  in  the  Greek 
cbardi,  tboat  the  year  990,  by  Theopbylact, 
patriarch  of  ConsUntinople,  probably  with  a 
better  design  than  is  imagined  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical annalists;  that  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  pagan  ceremonies,  by  the  sub- 
ititotion  of  Christian  specUcles  partaking  of  the 
lime  spirit  of  licentiousness. — To  those  who 
are  acenslomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture 
of  bunan  follies,  which  the  unpolished  ages  of 
Europe  bold  up  to  our  yiew,  it  will  not  appear 
Mrpriaing,  that  the  people  who  were  forbidden 
10  read  erents  of  the  sacred  history  in  the  Bible, 
tai  wliidi  they  were  faithfully  and  beautifully 
related,  should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted 
k>  lee  them  represented  on  the  sUge,  disgraced 
vUh  the  grossest  improprieties,^corrupled  with 
inreaUoBs  and  additions  of  the  most  ridiculous 
kiid,  sallied  with  impurities,  and  expressed  in 
(be  laofoage  of  the  lowest  farce. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Mytteriet  appear  to 
bife  originated  among  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
vere  most  probably  first  acted  with  any  degreSe 
of  rorm  by  the  monks.  This  was  certainly  the 
ease  io  the  English  ma«asteries.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  play  of  Saint  Catharine^ 
performed  at  Dunstable  Abbey,  by  the  novices 
iu  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  QeoOirey,  a  Parisian  ecclesiastic ;  and 
tbe  exhibition  of  the  Passion  by  the  mendicant 
friars  of  Coventry  and  other  places.  Instances 
bave  been  given  of  the  like  practice  among  the 
Fresch.  The  only  persons  who  could  now 
read  were  in  the  religious  societies;  and  various 
circomstances,  peculiarly  arising  from  their 
utoaikm,  profession,  and  institution,  enabled 
ibe  monks  to  be  the  sole  performers  of  these 
represenUtions." 

"  As  learning  increased,  and  was  more  widely 
diiseoiinated,  from  the  monasteries,  by  a  na- 
toral  and  easy  transition,  the  practice  migrated 
to  schools  and  universities,  which  were  formed 
oa  tbe  monastic  plan,  and  in  many  respects  re- 
Mmbled  the  ecclesiastical  bodies." 

CwtdlanaS'Dajff  or  T%e  Slaughter  of  the 
haoeenis,  irritten  by  Ihan  Parfre,  in  1512, 
Jfory  Magdalene,  produced  in  the  same  year, 
aad  Tie  Promises  of  God,  written  by  John 
Bale,  and  printed  in  1 538,  are  curious  specimens 
of  this  early  species  of  drama.  But  the  most 
SBcient  u  well  as  most  .complete  collection 
of  thb  kind  is.  The  Chester  Mytteries, 
vbich  were  written  by  Ralph  Higden,  a 
mwk  of  the  Ai>bey  of  Chester,  al>out  tlie  year 


1328  ;*  of  which  a  particular  account  will  be 
found  below. 

*MSS.  Harl.  2013,  &c.  **  Exhibited  at  Ches- 
ter in  the  year  1327,  at  the  expense  of  the  dif- 
ferent trading  companies  of  that  city.  The  FmU 
<J  Lud/er^  by  tbe  Tanners.  The  Creation,  by 
the  Drapers.  The  Deluge,  by  the  Dyers.  Abra- 
ham, Melchisedeck,  and  Lol^  by  the  Barbers. 
Motei,  Balak,  and  Balaam,  by  the  Cappars.  The 
Salutation  and  Nativity,  by  tlie  Wrightes.  The 
Shepherdt  feeding  their  Flodce  btf  Night,  by  the 
Painters  and  Glaziers.  The  three  Kings,  by  the 
Vintners.  The  Oblation  of  the  three  Kings,  by  the 
Mercers.  Tlte  Killing  of  the  Innocents,  by  the 
Goldsmiths.  J%e  Purification,  by  the  Blacksmiths. 
The  Temptation,  by  the  Butchers.  The  last  Sup- 
per, by  the  Bakers.  The  bUnd  Men  and  Lasarus, 
by  the  Glovers.  Jesus  and  the  Lepers,  by  the  Cor- 
vesarys.  ChrisCs  Passion,  by  the  Bowyers,  Flet- 
chers, and  Ironmongers.  Descent  into  Hell,  by 
the  Cooks  and  Innkeepers.  The  Resurrection^ 
by  the  Skinners.  The  Ascension,  by  the  Taylors. 
ITu  Election  of  St.  Mathias,  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Sfc.  by  the  Fishmongers.  Antichrist,  by 
the  Clothiers.  Day  of  Judgment,  by  the  Websters. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  at  some  of  these 
combinatioiis.  This  is  the  substance  and  order  of 
the  former  part  of  the  play :  God  enters  creating 
the  world;  he  breathes  life  into  Adam,  leads  him 
into  Paradise,  and  opens  his  side  while  sleeping. 
Adam  and  Eve  appear  naked,  and  not  ashamed, 
and  the  old  serpent  enters  lamenting  his  fall.  He 
converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  gives  part  to  Adam.  Tiiey  propose, 
according  to  the  stage-direction,  to  make  Uiera- 
selves  subligacula  a  JbUis  quibus  tegamus  pudenda. 
Cover  their  nakedness  with  leaves,  and  converse 
with  God.  God's  curse.  The  serpent  exit  himng. 
They  are  driven  from  Paradise  by  four  angels  and 
the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword.  Adam  appears 
digging  the  ground,  and  Eve  spinning.  Their 
children  Cain  and  Abel  enter :  the  former  kills 
his  brother.  Adam's  lamentation.  Cain  is  ba- 
nished," &c.  Warton's  Mstory  of  English  Poetry, 
vol.  i.  p.  243. 

[Smce  the  publication  of  our  last  edition,  the 
history  of  the  **  Chester  Mysteries"  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  James  Hey  wood  Markland,  Esq. 
who,  in  1818,  printed  a  specimen  of  them  for  pri- 
vate distribution  among  a  select  number  of  friends, 
the  members  of  the  Roxburghe  club.  To  this 
specimen  Mr.  Markland  has  prefixed  an  elaborate  . 
dissertation,  in  which,  with  equal  candour  and 
acuteness,  he  has  rectiie<l  the  mistakes  of  Messrx. 
Warton,  Malone,  &c.  Wo  owe  to  Mr.  Markland'^ 
researches,  that  Higden  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  these  Mysteries,  but  that  there  are  good 
grounds  to  degard  them  as  the  production  of  an 
eaxiier  ecclesiastic  of  Chester  Abbey,  of  the  name 
of  Randal — that  they  were  in  all  probability  first 
represented  between  the  years  1268  and  1276 
(consequently,,  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roscoe, 
which  would  place  them  as  late  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century,  is  widely  erroneous), 
and  lastly,  that  they  were  not  revived  or  act«d 
after  the  year  1574.  C] 
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Many  licenUoos  pleasantries,  as  Mr.  WartoD 
has.obsenred,  were  sometimes  iotrodaced  into 
these  religious  representations.  ''This  might 
imperceptibly  lead  the  way  to  subjects  entirely 
profane,  and  to  comedy;  and  perhaps  eariier 
than  is  imagined.  In  a  mystery  of  7%«  Mat^ 
tacre  of  the  Holy  Innocenit,  part  of  the  subject 
of  a  sacred  drama  given  by  the  English  fathers 
at  the  famous  Council  of  Constance,  in  the  year 
1417,  a  low  buffoon  of  Herod's  court  is  in- 
troduced, desiring  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight,  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified  to 
go  on  the  adventure  of  kiWing  the  mothers  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.  This  tragical  business 
is  treated  with  the  most  ridiculous  levity.  The 
good  women  of  Bethlehem  attack  our  knight- 
errant  with  their  spinnings-wheels,  brei^k  his 
head  with  their  distaffs,  abuse  him  as  a  coward 
and  a  disgrace  to  chivalry,  and  send  him  to 
Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with  much  igno- 
miny.  It  is  certain  that  our  ancestors  in- 
tended no  sort  of  impiety  by  these  monstrous 
and  unnatural  mixtures.  Neither  the  writers 
nor  the  spectators  saw  the  impropriety,  nor 
paid  a  separate  attention  to  the  comic  and  the 
serious  part  of  these  motley  scenes;  at  least 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject  covered  or  excused  all  incongruities. 
They  had  no  just  idea  of  decorum,  consequently 
but  little  sense  of  the  ridiculous  *.  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  highest  burlesque,  on  them 
would  have  made  no  sort  of  impression.  We 
must  not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  cou- 
rage, devotion,  and  ignorance,  composed  the 
character  of  European  manners;  when  the 
knight  going  to  a  tournament,  first  invoked  his 
God,  then  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded with  a  safe  conscience  and  great  reso- 
lution to  engage  his  antagonist.  In  these  mys- 
teries I  have  sometimes  seen  grosi  and  open 
obscenities.  In  a  play  of  7%e  Old  and  New 
Tettament,  Adam  and  Eve  are  both  exhibited 
on  the  stage  naked,  and  conversing  about  their 
nakedness ;  this  very  pertinently  introduces  the 
next  scene,  in  which  they  have  coverings  of 
fig-leaves.  This  eitraordinary  spectacle  was 
beheld  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes 
with  great  composure :  they  bad  the  authority 
of  Scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and  they 
gave  matters  Just  as  they  found  them  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genest't,  It  would  have  been 
absolute  heresy  to  have  departed  from  the 
sacred  text  in  personating  the  primitive  appea- 
rance of  our  first  parents,  whom  the  spectators 
so  nearly  resembled  in  simplicity ;  and  if  this 


had  not  been  the  case,  the  dramatists  were 
ignorant  what  to  reject  and  what  lo  re- 
tain." 

**  I  roust  not  omit,"  adds  Mr.  Warton,  '<  aa 
anecdote  entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  playing  the  Mysteries  at  this  period  [the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century],  which  yet 
is  perhaps  of  much  higher  antiquity.  In  the 
year  14S7,  while  Henry  the  Seventh  kept  his 
residence  at  the  castle  of  Winchester,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  on  a 
Sunday,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  he  wu  en- 
tertained with  a  religions  drama  called  Ckristi 
Descensus  ad  IitferoSf  or  Ckrhfs  Descent 
into  Hell,  It  was  represented  by  the  Pueri 
Eleemosynariif  or  choir-t>oys,  of  Hyde  Attbey, 
and  Saint  Swithin's  Priory,  two  large  monas- 
teries at  Winchester.  This  is  the  only  proof 
1  have  ever  seen  of  choir-t>oys  acting  the  old 
Mysteries  :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  other  instance 
of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  festival,  accom- 
panied with  this  species  of  diversion.  The 
story  of  this  interlude,  in  which  the  chief 
characters  were  Christ,  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  was  not  uncommon  lo 
the  ancient  religious  drama,  and  I  believe  made 
made  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Ludus  Pa»- 
CHALI8,  or  Easier  Plays,  It  occurs  in  the 
Coventry  Plays,  acted  on  Corpus  ChrlstI  day, 
and  in  the  Whitsun-plays  at  Chester^  where  It 
is  called  the  Haerowing  of  Hell.  The  re- 
presentation is,  Christ  entering  hell  triumph- 
antly, delivering  our  first  parents,  and  the  ummI 
sacred  characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
taments,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  con* 
veying  them  into  paradise. — The  composers  of 
the  Mysteries  did  not  think  the  plain  and  pro- 
bable events  of  the  New  Testament  sufDcientlj 
marvellous  for  an  audience  who  .wanted  only  to 
be  surprised.  They  frequently  selected  their 
materials  from  Books  which  had  more  of  the 
air  of  romance.  The  subject  of  the  Mysteries 
just  mentioned  was  borrowed  from  the  Pteucfo- 
Evangelium,  or  the  fabulous  Gospel^  ascril>ed 
to  Nicodemus :  a  book,  which  together  with  the 
numerous  apocryphal  narratives,  containing 
infinite  innovations  of  the  evangelical  history, 
and  forged  at  Constantinople  bj  the  early 
writers  of  the  Greek  church,  gave  birth  to  an 
endless  variety  of  legends  concerning  the  life  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles;  and  which,  in  the 
barbarous  ages,  was  better  esteemed  thao  the 
genuine  Gospel,  on  account  of  its  Improbabi- 
lities and  absurdities." 

But  whatsoever  was  the  source  of  these  ei- 
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I,  they  wero  thought  to  contribute  so 
I  to  the  infonnation  and  instnictlon  of  the 
people  on  the  mott  important  sabjecta  of  reli- 
gloa,  that  one  of  the  popes  granted  a  pardon 
of  one  thousand  days  to  etery  person  who  re- 
sorted poAceahly  to  the  plays  performed  in  the 
Whitson-week  at  Chester,  beginning  vith  the 
creatHm,  and  ending  with  the  general  judgment ; 
and  this  indolgence  was  seconded  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  granted  forty  days  of  pardon: 
the  pope  at  the  same  time  denonncing  the  sen- 
tence of  damnation  on  all  those  incorrigible 
sianen  who  presumed  to  interrupt  the  due  ce- 
lehrallon  of  these  pious  sports.  It  is  certain 
that  they  had  their  use,  not  only  in  teaching 
the  f(reat  troths  of  Scripture  to  men  who  could 
lot  read  the  Bible,  but  in  abolishing  the  bar* 
baroos  attachment  to  military  games,  and  the 
bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  which 
had  so  long  prevailed  as  the  sole  species  of 
popular  amnsement.  Rude  and  e?en  ridi* 
culoos  as  they  were,  they  softened  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public 
attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind  was 
ooocemed,  and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other 
arts  than  those  of  bodily  strength  and  savage 
Tatour." 

1  may  add,  that  these  representations  were 
so  Ikr  from  being  considered  as  indecent  or 
proline,  tkiat  even  a  supreme  pontiff,  Pope 
Fios  the  Second,  about  the  year  1416,  com- 
posed, and  caused  to  be  acted  before  bim  on 
Corpus  Christ!  day,  a  Mystery,  in  which  was 
represented  the  court  of  the  king  of  heaven. 

These  religious  dramas  were  usually  repre- 
sented on  holy  festivals  in  or  near  churches.* 
*'In  several  of  our  old  scriptural  plays,'*  says 
Hr.  Warton,  "  we  see  some  of  the  scenes 
directed  to  he  represented  cum  caniu  et  organis, 
a  common  rubric  in  a  missal ;  that  is,  because 
they  were  performed  in  a  church  where  the 
choir  assisted.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in 
LamlNirde's  Typographical  Dictionary^  written 
about  the  year  1570,  much  to  our  purpose, 
which  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  transcribe. 
'  in  the  dayes  of  cerononial  religion,  they  used 
at  Wytney  (in  Oifordshire)  to  set  fourthe  yearly 
hi  maner  of  a  shew  or  interlude,  the  resur- 
lecfion  of  our  Lord,  etc.  For  the  which  pur- 
poses, and  the  more  Ijvely  heareby  to  eihibite 
lothe  eye  the  hole  action  of  the  resurrection,  the 
priestes  garnished  out  certain  small  puppettes, 
representing  the  persons  of  Christ,  the  Watch- 
■iso,  Marie,  and  others ;  amongest  the  which, 
•ie  bore  the  parte  of  a  waliing  watchman,  who 


espiinge  Christe  to  arrlse,  made  a  eontlnuall 
noyce,  like  to  the  sound  that  is  caused  by  the 
metynge  of  two  stickes^  and  was  therefore 
^mmoikVi  ctLWtA  Jack  Snaeker  of  Wytney.  The 
like  toye  I  myself,  being  then  a  childe,  once 
saw  in  Powles  Church,  at  London,  at  a  feast  of 
Wbitsuntyde ;  wheare  the  comynge  down  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  set  forthe  by  a  white  pigeon, 
that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be 
sene  in  the  mydst  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile, 
and  by  a  longe  censer  which  descendinge  out  of 
the  same  place  almost  to  the  verle  grounde,  was 
swinged  up  and  downe  at  such  a  lengthe,  that 
it  reached  with  thone  sweepe,  almost  to  the 
west-gate  of  the  churche,  and  with  the  other  to 
the  quyre  staires  of  the  same ;  breathinge  out 
over  the  whole  churche  and  companie  a  most 
pleasant  perfume  of  such  swete  thinges  as 
burned  therein.  With  the  like  doome-shewt 
they  used  everie  where  to  furnish  sondrye 
parts  of  theire  church  senice,  as  by  their 
spectacles  of  the  nativitie,  passion,  and  ascen- 
sion,' "  &c 

In  a  preceding  passage  Mr.  Warton  has  men- 
tioned that  the  singing  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and 
St.  Swithin's  Priory  at  Winchester,  performed  a 
Mystery  before  king  Henry  the  Seventh  in  1 487; 
adding,  that  this  is  the  only  instance  he  has  met 
with  of  choir- boys  performing  in  Mysteries; 
but  it  appears  from  the  accompls  of  various 
monasteries  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  prac- 
tice, probably  coeval  with  the  earliest  attempts 
at  dramatic  representations.  In  the  year  1378, 
the  scholars,  or  choristers,  of  Saint  Paul's  ca- 
thedral presented  a  petition  to  King  Richard 
the  Second,  praying  His  Majesty  to  prohibit 
some  ignorant  and  uneiperlenced  persons  from 
acting  the  History  of  toe  Old  Tbstabient, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church,  who  had  expended  considerable  sums 
for  a  public  presentation  of  that  play  at  the 
ensuing  Christmas.  About  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  Parish  Clerlts  of  London,  as  Stowe 
informs  us,  performed  spiritual  plays  at  Skin- 
ner's Well  for  three  days  successively,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  nobles  of  the 
realm.  And  in  1409,  the  tenth  year  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  they  acted  at  Clerkenweli  for 
eight  days  successively  a  play,  which  <*was 
matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,''  and 
probably  concluded  with  the  day  of  Judgment, 
in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  some 
curious  circumstances  relative  to  these  Miracle* 
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plays,  vbich  **  appear  a  a  roll  of  the  Church- 
wardeDS  of  BassiDgbome,  io  Cambridgeshire, 
vhich  is  an  accompt  of  the  expenses  and  re- 
ceptions for  acting  the  play  of  Saint  GEOEOEal 
Bassingbome,  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Margaret, 
in  the  year  1511.  They  collected  upwards  of 
four  pounds  in  twenty-seven  neighbouring 
parishes  for  furnishing  the  play.  They  dis- 
bursed about  two  pounds  in  the  represenUtion. 
These  disbursements  are  to  four  minstrels,  or 
waiU,  of  Cambridge,  for  three  days,  vs.  vjd. 
To  the  players,  in  bread  and  ale,  iijs.  ijd.  To 
the  gamement-man  for  gamemenU  and  pro^ 
pyrtt,  that  is,  for  dresses,  decorations,  and 
implemenU,  and  for  play-books,  xxs.  To 
John  Hobard,  brolherhoode  preeste,  that  is,  a 
priest  of  the  guild  in  the  church,  for  the  play 
book,  ys.  viiid.  For  the  crqftey  or  field  in 
which  the  play  was  exhibited,  js.  For  propyrte- 
making,  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fish  and 
bread,  and  to  setting  up  the  stages,  ivd.  For 
painting  three  fanchonu  and  four  (ormeniers, 
words  which  I  do  not  understand,  but  perhaps 

fantonu  and  devils .     The  rest  was 

expended  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
are  recited  *  Four  chicken  for  the  gentilmen, 
ivd.'  it  appears  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Co- 
ventry plays,  that  a  temporary  scaffold  only  was 
erected  for  these  performances." 

In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was 
very  frequenUy  Introduced.  He  was  usually 
represented  with  horns,  a  very  wide  mouth  (by 
means  of  a  mask),  sUring  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a 
red  beard,  cloven  feel,  and  a  Uil.  His  con- 
stant attendant  was  the  Vice  (the  buffoon  of 
the  piece),  whose  principal  employment  was  to 
belabour  the  Devil  with  his  wooden  dagger, 
and  to  make  him  roar  for  the  enterUinment  of 
the  populace. 

As  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle-plays  **  fre- 
quently required  the  introduction  of  allegorical 
characters,  such  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope, 
Faith,  or  the  like,  and  as  the  common  poetry  of 
the  times,  especially  among  the  French,  began 
to  deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were 
formed  entirely  consisting  of  such  personifica- 
tions. These  wwe  called  Moralities.  The 
Miracle^lays  or  Mysteries  were  totally  des- 
titute of  invention  and  plan  :  they  Umely  re- 
presented stories,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scripture,  or  the  respective  legend.  But  the 
MoRAUTiEB  indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatic 
art :  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a  plot, 
and  even  attempt  to  delineate  characters,  and  to 
paint  manners.    From  hence  the  gradual  tran- 


sition to  real  historical  personages  was  natoral 
and  obvious.'* 

Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Account  of  the  English 
Stage,  has  given  an  Analysis  of  two  ancient 
Moralities,  entitled  Every  Man,  and  Lusty 
Juvenius,  from  which  a  perfect  notion  of  this 
kind  of  drama  may  l>e  obtained.  Every  Man 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  Lusty  Juvenius  in  that  of  King 
Edward  the  Siith.  1^%  Dr.  Percy^s  curiona 
and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  English  Poetry 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar,  1  shall  content 
myself  with  merely  referring  to  it.  Many  other 
Moralities  are  yet  extant,  of  some  of  which  1 
shall  give  titles  below.*  Of  one,  which  is  not 
now  extant,  we  have  a  curious  account  in  a 
book  entitled.  Mount  TaJbor,  or  Private  Ex- 
ercises  qf  a  Penitent  Sinner,  by  R.  W.  (R, 
Vl^ilUs),  Esq.  published  in  the  Year  qf  Att 
Age  75,  Anno  Domini  1639 ;  an  extraa  from 
which  will  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate  no- 
tion of  the  old  Moralities  than  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  subject. 

''Upon  a  stage-play  vthich  i  saw  when  i 
was  a  child. 

**  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is 
(as  I  think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations), 
that  when  players  of  enterludes  come  to  towne, 
they  first  attend  the  Mayor,  to  enforme  him 
what  noblemans  servants  they  arc,  and  so  to 
get  licence  for  their  publike  playing ;  and  if  the 
Mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  shew  respect 
to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to 
play  their  first  ptay  before  himself,  and  the 
Aldermen  and  Common -Counsell  of  the  city  ; 
and  that  is  called  the  Mayor* s  Play :  where  every 
one  that  will,  comes  in  without  money,  the 
Mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as  hee  thinks 
fit  to  shew  respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play 
my  father  tooke  me  with  him  and  made  me 
stand  between  his  leggs,  as  he  sate  upon  one  of 
the  benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard  very 
well.      The  play  was  called   The  Cradle  of 

*  Magnificence,  written  by  John  Skeltcn  ;  Im- 
patient  Poverty,  1560 ;  The  Life  and  fUpentance  oj 
Marie  Magdalene,  1667 ;  The  Trial  of  Treasure^ 
1567;  The  Nice  Wanton,  1568;  The  Ditobedieni 
Child,  no  date ;  The  Marriage  of  fVil  and  Science, 
1570 ;  The  Interlude  of  Youth,  no  date ;  7%e  hnger 
Ihou  livett,  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  no  date ;  The 
Interlude  offVeallh  and  Health,  no  date;  All  for 
Money,  1578 ;  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,  1581 ; 
The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1585 ;  The  Three 
Lords  of  London,  1500 ;  Tom  Tyler  mut  kit 
fVife,  &c. 
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Seairilg,  wherdD  wu  penootted  a  king  or 
iome  greti  priace,  with  bis  courtiers  of  several 
kinds,  among  which  three  ladies  were  in  special 
grace  viUibim ;  and  they  keeping  him  in  delights 
and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  bis  graver  coun- 
fdlofs,  bearing  of  sermons,  and  listening  to 
good  ceucell  and  admonitions,  that  in  the  end 
ikey  got  bim  to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the 
suge,  wb^e  these  three  ladies  Joyning  in  a 
sveet  song,  rocked  him  asleepe,  that  he  snorted 
igsine;  and  in  the  mean  time  closely  conveyed 
ooder  tbe  ck>ath8  wherewithall  he  wu  covered, 
a  vinrd,  like  a  swines  snout,  upon  his  face, 
wUh  tbree  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto,  the 
olber  end  wbereof  being  boklen  severally  by 
tbose  (bree  ladies ;  who  fall  to  singing  againe, 
aad  ibea  diseovei^  his  face  that  tbe  spectators 
migbdee  bow  they  bad  transformed  him,  going 
OD  witb  tbdr  singing.  WhiUi  all  this  was 
acting,  tbereeaine  forth  of  another  doore  at  the 
iatbtft  ead  of  the  stage,  two  old  men ;  the 
ooe  Id  blew,  with  a  seijeant  at  armes  his  mace 
onbbsboulder;  tbe  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn 
•word  io  bis  hand,  and  leaning  with  tbe  olber 
band  upon  the  others  shoulders ;  and  so  they  went 
along  vUb  a  soft  pace  round  about  by  tbe  skirt 
of  the  stage,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  cradle, 
then  all  the  court  was  in  tbe  greatest  jollity ; 
and  then  the  foremost  old  man  with  his  mace 
itnke  a  fearfidl  bloir  upon  the  cradle ;  where- 
with all  the  courtiers,  with  tbe  tbree  ladies,  and 
^  vizard,  all  vanished ;  and  the  desolate  prince 
't'rting  op  hare-faced,  and  finding  himself  thus 
Kot  for  to  judgment,  made  a  lamentable  com- 
pbiatof  bis  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried 
^ij  by  widied  spirits.  This  prince  did  per- 
sonate in  the  Morall,  tbe  wicked  of  the  world ; 
^  three  ladies,  Pride,  Govetonsness,  and 
I^narr ;  ibe  two  old  men,  tbe  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  last  judgment.  This  sight  took  such 
inpressioB  hi  me,  tliat  when  I  came  towards 
BMDs  estate,  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  memory,  as 
iflhad  seen  it  newly  acted.'* 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have 
btto  bom  in  tbe  same  year  with  our  great 
poet  (1564).  Supposing  him  to  have  been 
Kreo  or  eight  years  old  when  be  saw  this 
HHcrinde,  tbe  exhibition  must  have  been  in 
lWlorl572. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  first 
^loralUy  appeared,  but  incline  to  tiiink  not 
^<«er  then  tbe  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
^oDrth  (1460).  The  public  pageanU  of  tbe 
^  of  King  Henry  ^^^  Sixth  were  uncom- 
>^ly  splendid ;  and  being  the  first  enlivened 


by  the  introduction  of  speaking  allegorical  per- 
sonages properly  and  characteristically  habited, 
they  naturally  led  the  way  to  those  personifica- 
tions by  which  Moralities  were  distinguished 
from  the  simpler  religious  dramas  called  Mys- 
teries. We  must  not,  however,  suppose,  that, 
after  Moralities  were  introduced,  Mysteries 
ceased  to  be  eihibited.  We  have  already  seen 
that  a  Mystery  was  represented  before  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Winchester,  in  1487. 
Sixteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  King 
James  of  Scotland,  a  Morality  was  performed. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
tbe  Eighth,  they  were  perhaps  performed  in- 
discriminately;  but  Mysteries  were  probably 
seldom  represented  after  the  statute  34  and 
85  Henry  VIll.  c  s,  which  was  made,  as  tbe 
preamble  informs  us,  with  a  view  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  purged  and  cleansed  of  all 
religiout  piayt^  intertudei,  rhymes,  ballads, 
and  songs,  which  are  equally  peMtiferous  and 
noysome  to  the  commonweal.  At  this  time 
both  Moralities  and  Mysteries  were  made  the 
vehicle  of  religious  controversy ;  Bale's  Comedy 
qf  the  Three  Lam  of  Nature j  printed  in  1 538, 
(which,  in  fact,  is  a  Mystery),  being  a  disguised 
satire  against  popery ;  as  the  Morality  of  Lusty 
JuvetduM  was  written  expressly  with  the  same 
view  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 
In  that  of  his  successor.  Queen  Mary,  Mysteries 
were  again  revived,  as  appendages  to  the 
papistical  worship.  **  In  the  years  1556," 
says  Mr.  Warton,  **  agoodly  stage-play  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  was  presented  at  the  Grey- 
Friars  in  London,  on  Corpus-Christi-day, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Privy  Council,  and 
many  great  estates  of  the  realm.  Strype  also 
mentions,  under  the  year  1577,  a  stage-play 
at  the  Grey-Friars,  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  on 
tbe  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  London 
against  France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion. 
On  Saint  Olave's  day  in  tbe  same  year,  the 
holiday  of  the  church  in  Silver-Street,  which 
is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was  kept  with  great 
solemnity.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  began 
a  stage-play  of  goodly  matter,  being  the  mira- 
culous history  of  the  life  of  thai  saint,  which 
continued  four  hours,  and  concluded  with  many 
religious  songs.''  No  Mysteries,  I  believe, 
were  represented  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^ 
except  such  as  were  occasionally  performed  by 
those  who  were  favourers  of  the  popish  religion, 
and  those  already  mentioned,  known  by  tbe 
name  of  the  Chester  Mysteries,  which  had  been 
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originally  composed  In  1329,  were  rcvUed  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  (1 533),  and 
again  performed  at  Chester  In  the  year  1600.* 
The  last  Mystery,  I  beliere,  ever  represented  In 
EnglandwaslhatofCAri«r«Pa»»jV>n,intherelgn 
of  King  James  the  First,  which  Prynne  tells  us 
was  ''performed  at  Elie-House  In  Holborne, 
when  Oundomar  lay  there,  on  Good-Friday  at 
night,  when  there  were  thousands  present." 

In  France  the  represenUlion  of  Mysteries 
was  forbid  In  the  year  1548,  when  the  frater- 
nity associated  under  the  name  of  The  Acton 
of  our  Savtour't  Patsion,  who  had  received 
leUers  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Sixth,  in 
1402,  and  had  for  near  150  years  exhibited 
religious  plays,  built  their  new  theatre  on  the 
site  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  bouse;  and  were 
authorUed  by  an  arr^t  of  parliament  to  act,  on 
condition  that  •*  they  should  meddle  with  none 
but  profane  subjects,  such  as  are  lawful  and 
honest,  and  notrepresent  any  sacred  Mysteries." 
RepresenUtions  founded  on  Holy  Writ  conti- 
nued to  be  cihlblled  in  Italy  till  the  year  1660, 
and  the  Mystery  of  ChHsft  Pastion  was  re- 
presented at  Vienna  so  lately  as  the  eariy  part 
of  the  present  century. 

Having  thus  occasionally  mentioned  foreign 
theatres,  1  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  that 
the  stages  of  France  so  lately  as  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  entirely  un- 
furnUhed  with  scenery  or  any  kind  of  decora- 
tion, and  that  the  performers  at 'that  Ume 
remained  on  the  stage  the  whole  time  of  the 
eihibition ;  in  which  mode  perhaps  our  Mys- 
teries in  England  were  represented.    For  this 
information  we  are  indebted  to  the  elder  Sca- 
liger,  in  whose  Poetic*  is  the  following  curious 
passage  :  **  At  present  in  France  [about  the 
year  1556]  plays  are  represented  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the 
view  of  the  spectator.     The  whole  apparatus 
of  the  theatre  consists  of  some  high  seats  ranged 
In  proper  order.    The  persons  of  the  scene 
never  depart  during  the  representation  :  he  who 
ceases  to  speak,  is  considered  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  on  the  stage.     But  in  truth  it  is  ex- 
tremely ridiculous,  that  the  spectator  should  see 
the  actor  listening,  and  yet  he  himself  should 
not  hear  what  one  of  his  fellow-actors  says  con- 
cerning him,  though  in  his  own  presence  and 
within  his  hearing :  as  if  he  were  absent,  while 
he  is  present.     It  is  the  great  object  of  the 
dramatic  poet  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  constant 


*  This  Mr.  Harkland  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  | 


sute  of  suspense  and  expectation.  Bat  in  our 
theatres  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no  sarprise  : 
insomuch  that  the  spectator  is  more  likely  to  be 
satiated  with  what  he  has  already  seen,  tban 
to  have  any  appetite  for  what  is  to  come. 
Upon  this  ground  it  was,  that  Euripides  ol^eded 
to  iEschylus,  in  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes* 
for  having  introduced  Niobe  and  Achilles  as 
mutes  upon  the  scene,  with  a  covering  which 
entirely  concealed  their  heads  from  the  specU- 
tors." 

Another  practice,  equally  extraordinary,  b 
mentioned  by  Bulenger  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  theatres.  In  his  time, 
so  late  as  in  the  year  1600,  all  the  actors 
employed  in  a  dramatic  piece  came  on  the  stage 
in  a  troop,  before  the  play  began,  and  presented 
themselves  to  the  specUtors,  in  order,  says  he, 
to  raise  the  expectation  of  the  audience.  1 
know  not  whether  this  was  ever  practised  in 
England.  Instead  of  raising,  it  should  seem 
more  likely  to  repress  expectation.  1  suppose, 
however,  this  writer  conceived  the  audience 
would  be  animated  by  the  number  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  that  .ibis  display  would  operate 
on  the  gaping  spectators  like  some  of  our  modem 
enormous  play-bills;  in  which  the  length  of 
the  show  sometimes  constitutes  the  principal 
merit  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Warlon  observes  that  Moralities  were 
become  so  fashionable  a  spectacle  aboot  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that 
*'  John  RasUll,  a  learned  typographer,  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Sir  Thomas  More,  extended  iU 
province,  which  had  been  hitherto  confined 
either  to  moral  allegory,  or  to  religion  blended 
with  buffoonery,  and  conceived  a  design  of 
making  it  the  vehicle  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. With  this  view  he  published  A  nem 
Interlude  and  a  mery,  of  the  Nature  qftke 
v'ij  Elementi,  declaring  maanf  proper  PoinU 
ef  PhOotophy  naluraUf  and  dyvers  Mtrannge 
Landyt,  etc.  In  the  cosmographlcal  part  of  the 
play,  in  which  the  poet  professes  to  treat  of 
dyvert  straunge  landys^  and  of  the  new-found 
landyt,  the  tracts  of  America  recently  dis- 
covered, and  the  manners  of  the  natives  are 
described.  The  characters  are,  a  Messenger, 
who  speaks  the  prologue.  Nature,  Humanity, 
Studious  Desire,  Sensual  Appetite,  a  Taremer, 
Experience,  and  Ignorance.'* 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  Ume  the 

ancient  Mysteries  ceased  to  be  represented  as 

I  an  ordinary  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  the 

people,  and  Moralities  were  suhsUtnted  in  their 
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fMB,  it  If  eqotllf  difficult  to  ascerttin  the 
predse  time  irhen  the  latter  gave  way  to  a 
■ore  tegitimate  theatrical  exhibition.  We 
kiow  thai  Moralities  -were  exhibited  oceatio- 
ualfy  daring  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  and  eren  In  that  of  her  snccessor, 
kMig  after  regular  dramas  had  been  presented 
m  the  scene;  but  I  suspect  that  about  the 
rear  1S70  (the  18th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
this  spedet  of  drama  began  to  lose  much  of  its 
attraelioii,  and  ga?e  way  to  something  that  had 
■ore  the  appearance  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Gammer  Chaion't  Needie,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  Stni  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
If  ells),  iB  the  SSd  year  of  liis  age,  and  acted 
at  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1566,  is 
potailed  oat  by  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  tract 
entitled  HtMioria  HUtricfdea^  as  the  first  piece 
'*  that  looks  like  a  regular  comedy ;"  that  is, 
the  first  play  that  was  neither  Mystery  nor 
Morality^  and  In  which  some  humour  and  dis- 
crteinatkm  of  character  may  be  found.  In 
I56I-2,  Thomas  Sackrille,  Lord  Buckhurst, 
and  Thomas  Norton,  Joined  in  writing  the 
tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  18th  of  January  in  that  year, 
by  the  Stodentfl  of  the  Inner  Temple,  before 
Queen  EHzabeth,  at  Whitehall.  Neither  of 
these  pieces  appears  to  ha?e  been  acted  on  a 
poUie  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  any 
buihllng  in  London  constructed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  plays.  Of  the  latter 
piece,  which,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obseryed,  is 
perhaps  "  the  first  specimen  in  our  language  of 
aa  heroic  tale  written  in  Terse,  and  divided  into 
ads  and  seenes,  and  clothed  in  all  the  forma- 
lities of  a  regular  tragedy,"  a  correct  analysis 
may  be  fbond  in  The  History  of  English 
Pocrar,  and  the  play  itself  within  these  few 
years  hasheen  accurately  reprhnted  in  Dodsley's 
CoOeclkm,  toL  i. 

It  has  heen  justly  remarked  by  the  same  Ju- 
\  writer,  tliat  the  early  practice  of  per- 
;  plays  in  schools  and  unitersities  greatly 
contrihnted  to  the  improvement  of  our  drama. 
'« WhUe  the  people  were  amused  with  Skellon*s 
Trial  qf  Simmnf^  Bale's  Qod't  PromiMe$,  and 
Clrzsf  f  Deaeeni  ftOo  Hell^  the  scholars  of  the 
limes  were  composing  and  acting  plays  on  his- 
larical  sotijecU,  and  in  hnitaUon  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  Henee  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  must 
have  heen  imperceptibly  derived  to  the  popular 
and  Temacular  drama.*' 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  suggested, 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  principal  dramatic 


writers,  before  Shakspeare  appeared,  were 
scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Mariowe, 
Nashe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all  a  regular  uni- 
versity education.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,  the  dramatic  poetry  about  this 
period  certainly  assumed  a  better,  though  still 
an  exceptionable,  form.  The  example  which 
had  been  fhmished  by  Sackville  was  quickly 
followed,  and  a  great  number  of  tragedies  and 
historical  plays  was  produced  between  the  years 
1570  and  1590 ;  some  of  which  are  still  extant, 
though  by  far  Uie  greater  part  is  lost.  This,  1 
apprehend,  was  the  great  era  of  those  bloody 
and  bombastic  pieces,  which  afibrded  subsequent 
writers  perpetual  topics  of  ridicule ;  and  during 
the  same  period  were  exhibited  many  Hi$iorie9, 
or  historical  dramas,  formed  on  our  English 
Chronicles,  and  representing  a  series  of  events 
simply  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. Some  have  supposed  that  Shakspeare 
was  the  first  dramatic  poet  that  introduced  this 
species  of  drama ;  but  this  is  an  undoubted 
error.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  every 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  constructed  bis 
historical  plays  appears  to  have  been  dramatized, 
and  brought  upon  the  scene,  before  his  Umo. 
The  historical  drama  is  by  an  elegant  modern 
writer  [Lord  Orford]  supposed  to  have  owed 
its  rise  to  the  publication  of  The  Mirrourfor 
MagiMirates,  in  which  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  English  history  are 
introduced  giving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their 
own  misfortunes.  Of  tliis  l>ook  three  editions, 
with  various  alterations  and  Improvements, 
were  printed  between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great 
luminary  of  the  dramatic  world  blazed  out,  and 
our  poet  produced  those  plays  which  have  now 
for  two  hundred  years  l>een  the  l)oast  and  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen. 

Our  earliest  dramas,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
represented  in  churches  or  near  them  by  ec- 
clesiastics :  but  at  a  very  early  period,  I  believe, 
we  had  regular  and  established  players,  who 
obtained  a  livelihood  by  their  art.  So  early 
as  in  the  year  1878,  as  has  l>een  aheady  no- 
ticed, the  singing  boys  of  St.  Paul's  represented 
to  the  king,  that  they  had  l)een  at  a  considerable 
expense  In  preparing  a  stage-representation  at 
Christmas.  These,  however,  cannot  properly 
l>e  called  comedians,  nor  am  I  able  to  point  out 
the  time  wlien  the  profession  of  a  player  became 
common  and  establislied.  It  Ims  l>een  sup- 
posed that  the  license  granted  by  Queen  Eli- 
ubeth  to  James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574^ 
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was  the  fir§l  regular  license  erer  graaled  to 
comedians  in  England ;  but  ibis  is  a  mistake,  for 
Heywood  informs  us  ihat  similar  licenses  had 
been  granted  by  her  father  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Siith»  and  Queen 
Mary.  Stowe  records,  that  ''when  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  would  show  himself  in  state 
(o  the  view  of  the  people,  he  repaired  to  his 
palace  at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  see  the  City  Actart.**  In  two  books  in  the 
Remembrancer's  OiBce  in  the  Exchequer, 
containing  an  account  of  the  daily  expenses  of 
King  Henry  the  SeTenlh,  are  many  articles, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  at  that  time  players, 
both  French  and  English,  made  a  part  of  the 
appendages  of  the  court,  and  were  supported 
by  regal  establishment. 

It  appears  that  there  was  then  not  only  a 
regular  troop  of  players  in  London,  but  also  a 
royal  company.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  manners  which  Henry 
must  have  acquired  during  bis  long  sojourn  in 
foreign  courts  (from  1471  to  1485),  accounts 
for  the  article  relaliYe  to  the  company  of  French 
players. 

In  a  manuscript  in  the  Coltonian  Library  in 
the  Museum,  a  narrative  is  given  of  the  shows 
and  ceremonies  exhibited  at  Christmas  in  the 
fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  1400 :  '<  This 
Cristmass  1  saw  no  disgysyngs,  and  but  right 
few  pUtyt^  but  ther  was  an  abbot  of  mis- 
rule, that  made  muche  sport,  and  did  right 
well  his  office. — On  Candcll  Mass  day,  the 
king,  the  qwen,  my  ladye  the  king's  moder, 
with  the  substance  of  all  the  lordes  temporell 
present  at  the  parlement,  etc.  wentcn  a  pro- 
cession from  the  chapel  into  the  hall  and  soe 
into  Westmynster  Hall : — The  kyngc  was  that 
daye  in  a  riche  gowne  of  purple,  pirled  withe 
gold,  furred  withe  sabuls : — At  nyght  the  kyng, 
the  qwene,  and  my  ladye  the  kyngs  moder, 
came  into  the  Whit  hall,  and  ther  had  a  pley.*' 
— «<0n  new-yeeres  day  at  nyght  (says  the 
same  writer,  speaking  of  the  year  1488),  ther 
was  a  goodly  dysgysyng,  and  also  this  Cristmass 
ther  wer  iTiony  and  dyvert  playcM," 

A  proclamation  which  was  issued  out  in  the 
year  1547  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  10  pro- 
hibit for  about  two  months  the  exhil>ition  of 
*'  any  kind  of  interlude,  play,  dialogue,  or  other 
matter  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  play,  in  the 
English  tongue/'  describes  plays  as  a  familiar 
entertainment,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  and  the  profession  of  an  actor  as 
common  and  established.     *^  For  as  much  as 


great  nnmber  of  those  that  be  eemnum  pUufen 
of  interludei  and  ptayet^  as  well  within  the 
city  of  London  as  elsewhere  within  the  reatane, 
doe  for  the  most  part  play  such  interludes  as 
contain  matter  tending  to  sedition,"  ^.  By 
common  players  of  interludes  here  mentioned, 
1  apprehend,  were  meant  the  players  of  the 
city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  king's  own 
servants.  In  a  manuscript  which  I  saw  some 
years  ago,  and  which  is  now  In  the  library  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,*  are  sundry  charges 
for  the  players  betonging  to  King  Edward  the 
Sixth ;  but  1  have  not  preserved  the  articles. 
And  in  the  household  book  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is  an 
entry  which  shows  that  she  also  had  a  theatrical 
establishment:  *<  Eight  players  of  interludes, 
each  66t.  8<f.— 26^.  13t.  4<f.'* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originally 
plays  were  performed  in  churches.     Though 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  istaeda  proclama- 
tion to  the  dergy  of  his  diocese  in  1548,  pro- 
hibiting '<  all  manner  of  common  plays,  games, 
or  interludes,  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  de- 
clared within  tlieir  churches,  chappels/'  gcC. 
the  practice  seems  to  have  been  continned  oc- 
casionally during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
for  the  author  of  The  Third  Blatt  qf  Betrait 
from  Play t  and  Players  complains,  in  1580, 
that  *'  the  players  are  permitted  to  publish  their 
marometrie  in  every  temple  of  Ood,  and  that 
throughout  England,"  &c. ;  and  this  abase  is 
taken  notice  of  in  one  of  the  Canons  of  King 
James  the  First,  given  soon  after  his  accession 
in  the  year  1603.     Early,  however,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,   the  established  players  of 
London  began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres 
constructed  in  the  yards  of  inns ;  and  about  the 
year  1570, 1  imagine,  one  or  two  regular  play- 
houses were  erected.     Both  the    theatre    in 
Blackfriars  and  that  in  Whitefriars  were  cer- 
tainly built  before  1580;  for  we  learn  from  a 
puritanical  pamphlet  published  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  soon  aflCT  that  year,  ''  many  goodly 
citizens  and  well  disposed  gentleoMn  of  London, 
considering  that  play-houses  and  dlcing-hooses 
were  traps  for  young  gentlemen,  and  others,  and 
perceiving  that  many  inconveniencies  and  great 
damage  would  ensue  upon  the  long  snfferiog  of 
the  same, — acquainted  some  pious  magistrates 
therewith, — who  thereupon  made  humble  suite 
to  Queene  Elizabeth  and  herprivy-counceH,  ami 
obtained  leave  from  her  majesty  to  thrust  iIh 

*  Now  in  the  British  Museum.     C. 
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players  oat  of  Ibe  citty ,  and  to  pull  down  all  play- 
houses and  dleing-booses  wilhin  tbeir  Ul>erties; 
which  accordingly  was  effected,  and  the  play- 
booses  in  Gracioos-Street,  Bishopsgate-  Street, 
Oat  nigh  Pant's,  that  on  Lndgate-Hill,  and  the 
White- Friars,  were  qnite  polled  down  and 
suppressed  by  the  care  of  these  religions  sena- 
tors." The  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  not  being 
within  the  lit>erties  of  tlie  city  of  London,  es- 
ctped  Ibe  fury  of  these  fanatics.  Elizat>eth, 
how  ever,  though  she  yielded  in  this  instance  to 
ibe  frenzy  of  (he  time,  was  during  the  whole 
CO  nrse  of  her  reign  a  faToorer  of  the  stage^  and 
a  frequent  attendant  upon  plays.  So  early  as 
in  the  year  1569,  as  we  learn  from  another 
paritanlcil  writer,  the  children  of  her  chapel 
(who  »e  described  as  *'  her  majesty's  unfledged 
minions'')  ''flaunted  it  in  their  sillces  and 
sattens,"  and  acted  plays  on  profane  subjects  in 
the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1574  she  granted  a  li- 
erase  to  James  Mnrbage,  probably  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  tragedian,  and  four  others,  ser- 
ranU  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  eihibit  all 
liiods  of  stage-plays  during  pleasure,  in  any 
part  of  England,  ''  as  well  for  the  recreation  of 
ber  iofing  snbjects,  as  for  her  own  solace  and 
picasiffe  when  she  should  think  good  to  see 
tbem;'*  and  In  the  year  1583,  soon  after  a 
farioos  attack  bad  l>een  made  on  the  stage  by 
the  puritans,  twelre  of  the  principal  comedians 
of  that  time,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  were  selected  from  the 
companies  then  subsisting,  under  tlie  license 
and  protection  of  yarious  noblemen,  and  were 
sworn  her  majesty's  senrants.  Eight  of  them 
bad  an  annual  stipend  of  3/.  6».  8d.  each.  At 
Uul  time  there  were  eight  companies  of  co- 
medians, each  of  which  performed  twice  or 
ibrice  a  week. 

King  James  the  First  appears  to  have  patro- 
nized tlie  stage  wrilh  as  much  warmth  as  his  pre- 
dfcessor.  In  1599^  while  he  was  yet  in  Scotland, 
be  soUciied  Queen  Elizabeth  (if  we  may  be- 
Ue? e  a  modem  historian)  to  send  a  company  of 
English  comedians  to  Edinburgh ;  and  very  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  a  li- 
cense to  the  company  at  the  Globe,  which  is 
(rand  ia  Ryaer's  Fmdera. 


HsTing  norw,  as  concisely  as  I  cooM,  traced 
(he  History  of  the  En^ish  Stage,  from  its  first 
nde  state  to  the  period  of  its  maturity  and  great- 
est splendor,   I  shall  endeayoor  to  exhibit  as 


accurate  a  delineation  of  the  internal  form  and 
economy  of  our  ancient  theatres  as  the  distance 
at  which  we  stand,  and  the  obscurity  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, will  permit. 

The  most  ancient  English  playhouses  of  which 
I  haye  found  any  account,  are,  the  playhouse  in 
BlaekfriarM,  that  in  WkitefriarM^  The  Theatre, 
of  which  1  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  situation, 
and  I%e  Curtain,  in  Shoreditch.  The  Theatre, 
from  its  name,  was  probably  the  first  building 
erected  in  or  near  the  metropolis  purposely  for 
scenic  eihibitions. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were  seyen 
principal  theatres :  three  prhrate  bouses,  nam^ 
ly,  that  in  Blackfrian,  that  in  Whttefriart,  and 
The  Cockpit  or  Phcenix,  in  Drury  Lane :  and 
four  that  were  called  pul>lic  theatres ;  yiz.  The 
Globe  on  the  Bankside,  The  Curtain  in  Shore- 
ditch,  T^e  Red  Bull,  at  the  upper  end  of  St. 
John's  Street ,  and  Tike  Fortune  in  \¥hitecros8" 
Street.  The  last  two  were  chiefly  frequented 
by  citizens.  There  were,  howeyer,  but  sii 
companies  of  comedians :  for  the  playhouse  in 
Blackfriars,  and  theOlobe,  belonged  to  the  same 
troop.  Beside  these  seyen  theatres,  there  were 
for  some  time  on  the  Bankside  three  other  puln 
lie  theatres ;  7%^  Swan,  The  Rose  and  TV 
Hope :  but  The  Hope  being  used  chiefly  as  a 
bear-garden,  and  The  Swan  and  The  Rote  hay- 
ing fallen  to  decay  early  in  King  James's  reign, 
they  ought  not  to  be  enumerated  with  the  other 
regular  theatres. 

All  the  established  theatres  that  were  open 
in  )  598,  were  either  without  the  city  of  London 
or  its  liberties. 

It  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  Master  of  the  Reyels  to  King  Jam^ 
the  First,  and  the  two  succeeding  kings,  that 
yery  soon  after  our  poefs  death,  in  the  year 
1622,  there  were  but  five  principal  companies 
of  comedians  In  London ;  the  King's  Seryants, 
who  performed  at  the  Glebe  and  in  BlackfViars ; 
the  Prince's  Seryants,  who  performed  then  at 
the  Curtain;  the  Palsgraye's  Seryants,  who  had 
possession  of  the  Fortune ;  the  players  of  the 
Revels,  who  acted  at  the  Red  Bull;  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's  Seryants,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times denominated,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
players,  who  performed  at  the  Cockpit  inDrury- 
Lane. 

When  Prynne  published  his  Histriomattix 
(1633),  there  were  six  playhouses  open;  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars ;  the  Olobe ;  the  Fortune  ; 
the  Red  Bull ;  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  and  a 
theatre  in  Salisbury  Court,  Wbitefriars. 
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All  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have 
been  performed  either  at  The  Globe,  or  the 
theatre  in  BlaeJ^fiiars.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
my  inquiries  principally  to  those  two.  They  be* 
longed,  as  I  haye  already  obseryed,  to  the  same 
company  of  comedians,  namely.  His  Majesty's 
seryants,  which  title  they  obtained  after  a  license 
nad  been  granted  to  them  by  King  James  in 
1603  ;  haying  before  that  time,  I  apprehend, 
been  called  the  senrants  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. Like  the  other  seryants  of  the  hoosehold, 
the  performers  enrolled  into  this  company  were 
sworn  into  oflSce,  and  each  of  them  was  allowed 
fonr  yards  of  bastard  scarlet  for  a  cloak,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  ofvelyet  for  the  cape,  eyery 
second  year. 

The  theatre  in  Blackf^iars  was  situated  near 
the  present  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  is  yetP/ayAoute  Yard, 
not  far  from  which  the  theatre  probably  stood. 
It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  priyate  house ; 
but  what  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
priyate  playhouse,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
We  know  only  that  it  was  smaller  than  those 
which  were  called  public  theatres ;  and  that 
in  the  priyate  theatres  plays  were  usually  pre- 
sented by  candle-light. 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  yery  ancient 
one,  the  children  of  the  Reyels  occasionally  per- 
formed. 

It  is  said  hi  Camden's  Annals  of  the  Reign 
of  King  James  the  First,  that  the  theatre  in 
BlackAriars  fell  down  in  the  year  1628,  and 
that  aboye  eighty  persons  were  killed  by  the 
accident;  but  he  was  misinformed.  The  room 
which  gaye  way  was  in  a  priyate  house,  and 
appropriated  to  the  seryice  of  religion. 

1  am  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the 
Ok>be  theatre  was  built.  Hentmer  has  alluded 
to  it  as  existing  hi  1598,  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  it.  I  belieye  it  was  not  built 
long  before  the  year  1596.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Bankside  (the  southern  side  of  the  riyer 
Thames),  nearly  opposite  to  Friday-Street, 
Cheapside.  It  was  an  hexagonal  wooden  build- 
ing, partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly 
Aatched.  *  WhenHentzner  wrote,  all  the  other 
ibeatres  as  well  as  this  were  composed  of  wood. 

The  Globe  was  a  public  theatre,  and  of  con- 

*  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the 
Pepysinn  Library  at  Cambridge,  is  a  representation 
of  the  Globe  theatre,  from  which  a  drawing  was 
made  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Henley ,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Steevens.  See  tite  vignetie  on  the  title  page 
ef  Vol.  tl. 


siderable  size,  and  there  they  always  acted  by 
daylight.  On  the  roof  of  this  and  the  other 
public  theatres  a  pole  was  erected,  to  which 
a  flag  was  alBxed.  These  flags  were  probably 
displayed  oAy  during  the  hours  of  exhibition ; 
and  it  should  seem  from  one  of  the  old  comedies 
that  they  were  taken  down  in  Lent,  in  which 
time,  during  the  early  part  of  King  James'sreign, 
plays  were  not  aUowed  to  be  represented,  though 
at  a  subsequent  period  this  prohibition  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

1  formerly  conjectured  that  The  Globe,  though 
hexagonal  at  the  outside,  was  perhaps  a  rotunda 
within,  and  that  it  might  haye  deriyed  its  name 
from  its  circular  form.  But,  though  the  part  ap- 
propriated to  the  audience  was  probably  circular, 
I  now  belieye  that  the  house  was  denominated 
only  from  its  sign ;  which  was  a  figure  of  Her^ 
cules  supporting  the  Globe,  under  which  was 
written,  Totue  namdue  agit  htitrionem.  This 
theatre  was  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1618 ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  following  year, 
and  decorated  with  more  ornament  than  had 
been  originally  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  exhibitions  at  The  Globe  seem  to  haye 
been  calculated  chiefly  for  the  lower  class  of 
people ;  those  at  Blael^firiare  for  a  more  select 
and  judicious  audience.  This  appears  from  the 
following  prologue  to  Shirley^s  Doubtful  Heir, 
which  is  inserted  among  his  poems,  printed  in 
1646,  with  this  aUe: 

<'  Prologue  at  ike  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called 
The  Doubifiil  Heir,  which  should  haye  been 
presented  at  the  Blae^fiiart. 

*  Gentlemen.  I  am  only  lent  to  nj, 
Onr  author  did  not  calculate  hia  play 
For  <AJ<  meridian.    The  Banktide  he  knew*. 
If  far  more  ■kilfnl  at  the  ebb*  and  flowa 
or  water  than  of  wit ;  he  did  not  mean 
For  the  ele?ation  of  yuur  poles,  this  scene. 
No  shews,— no  dance.— and  what  yon  most  delicM  ia. 
OraT*  understandOTs,  here's  no  tarret-flchting 
Upon  the  stage;  all  work  for  cutlers  barr'd; 
No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads ;— this  goes  hard : 
Bat  language  clean,  and,  what  afliDcts  yon  not. 
WiUiout  impossibilities  the  plot ; 
No  clown,  no  squibs,  no  doTil  int.— Oh  now. 
Yon  squirels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  yon  do  ? 
Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 
Hereafter  fit  your  palates  with  a  play. 
But  yon  that  can  contract  yourseWes,  and  ait. 
As  you  were  now  in  the  BtackfHors  pit. 
And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noise  and  tongoes. 
Because  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs. 
Will  pardon  our  vast  stage,  and  not  disgrace 
This  play*  meant  for  yonr  persona,  not  the  place."* 

The  superior  discernment  of  the  Blae^fiidn 
audience  may  be  likewise  collected  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  preface  prefixed  by  Hemings  and 
Condeli  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  our  aolbor's 
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voiis:  ''  And  though  you  be  a  magittrcUe  qf 
mt,  and  tit  on  the  stage  at  BUul^/riert,  or  the 
Co^pit,  to  araigne  plays  dallle,  know  these  plays 
hare  had  their  trial  already,  and  4tood  out  all 
appealet." 

A  writer  already  quoted  informs  us  that  one 
of  these  theatres  was  a  winter,  and  the  other  a 
foniner,  hoose.  As  the  GloU  was  partly  ex- 
posed to  the  weatlier,  and  they  acted  there  usually 
by  daylight,  it  appeared  to  me  probable  (when 
this  Essay  was  originally  published)  that  this  was 
the  sununer  theatre;  and  I  hate  lately  found  my 
eoolectore  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
MannscripL  The  king's  company  usually  began 
to  play  at  the  Globe  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
cxhibitioDS  here  seem  to  have  been  more  fre- 
(toenllhan  at  BUul^art^  till  the  year  1604, 
or  1605,  when  the  Banikgide  appears  to  hare  be- 
come less  fashionable,  and  lets  frequented  than 
U  formerly  liad  been. 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces  (as  has 
been  already  obsenred)  were  performed  in  the 
yards  ofcarriers' inns,  in  which,  in  the  begin- 
amg  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  comedians, 
vho  then  first  united  themselves  hi  companies, 
erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form  of  these 
temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
ow  modem  theatre.  The  galleries,  in  both,  are 
noged  over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the 
boBding.  The  small  rooms  under  the  lowest 
of  these  galleries  answer  to  our  present  boxes ; 
and  it  to  obserrable  that  tliese  even  in  theatres 
which  were  built  in  a  subsequent  period  ex- 
pressly for  dramatic  exhibiUons,  still  reUlned 
tbeiroki  name,  and  are  frequently  called  ro&nu, 
by  our  ancient  writers;  The  yard  bears  a  suf- 
leieDt  resemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  present  in 
ose.  We  may  suppose  the  stage  to  have  been 
laised  in  thto  area,  on  the  fourth  side,  with  its 
back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the 
noney  for  admission  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine 
veather,  a  playhouse  not  incommodious  might 
bave  lieen  formed. 

Hence,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  I  sup- 
poie  of  tlie  other  pMie  theatres,  in  the  time 
of  Shakipeare,  there  was  an  open  yard  or  area, 
vbere  llie  common  people  stood  to  see  the  ex- 
hftltion:  from  which  circumstance  they  are 
csUcd  l>y  our  author  groundUngt,  and  by  Ben 
Joason  "  the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the 


The  galleries,  or  tctuffotdt,  as  they  are  some- 
liaes  called,  and  that  part  of  the  liouse  which 
a  private  theatres  was  named  the  pit,  seem  to 
bve  been  at  the  same  price  ;  and  probably  in 


houses  of  reputation,  sndi  as  the  Globe,  and  that 
In  Blttck/n'an,  the  price  of  admission  into  those 
parts  of  the  theatre  was  sixpence,  while  in  some 
meaner  playhouses  it  was  only  a  penny,  in  others 
twopence.  The  price  of  admission  into  the  best 
roonu,  or  l>oxe8,  was,  I  believe,  in  our  author's 
time,  a  shilling,  though  afterwards  it  appears  to 
have  risen  to  two  shillings  and  half  a  crown. 
At  the  Blackfriars'  theatre  the  price  of  the  boxes 
was,  I  imagine,  higher  than  at  the  Globe. 

From  several  passages  in  our  old  plays  we 
learn,  that  spectators  were  admitted  on  the  stage, 
and  that  the  critics  and  wits  of  the  time  usually 
sat  there.  Some  were  placed  on  the  ground ; 
others  sat  on  stools,  of  which  the  price  was  ei- 
ther sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  according,  I  sop- 
pose,  to  the  commodiousness  of  the  situation. 
And  they  were  attended  by  pages,  who  fur- 
nished them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  was 
smoked  here  as  well  as  in  other  parU  of  the 
house.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  persons  were 
suffered  to  sit  on  the  stage  only  in  the  private 
playhouses,  (such  as  BUuXfriart,  etc.)  where 
the  audience  was  more  select,  and  of  a  higher 
class ;  and  that  in  tke  Globe  and  the  other  pub- 
lic theatres  no  such  license  was  permitted. 

The  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  which, 
we  learn  from  Hentzner  and  Caiusde  Ephemera, 
was  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  the  usual  cover- 
ing of  floors  in  England.  On  some  occasions 
it  was  entirely  matted  over;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably very  rare.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in 
the  firont  of  the  present  stage,  drawn  up  by  lines 
and  pullies,  though  not  a  modern  invention 
(for  it  was  used  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  masques 
at  court),  was  yet  an  apparatus  to  which  the 
simple  mechanism  of  our  ancient  theatres  had 
not  arrived;  for  in  them  the  curtains  opened 
in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backtvards  and 
forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  playhouses 
they  were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  silk. 
Towards  the  rear  of  the  stage  there  appears  to 
have  l>een  a  balcony,  or  upper  stage ;  the  plat- 
form of  which  was  probably  eight  or  nine  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our 
old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  spoken ;  and 
in  the  front  of  it  curtains  likewise  were  hung, 
so  as  occasionally  to  conceal  the  persons  in  it 
nrom  the  view  of  the  audience.  At  each  side  of 
this  balcony  was  a  box,  very  conveniently  situ- 
ated, which  sometimes  was  called  the  jnivate 
box.  In  these  boxes,  which  were  at  a  lower 
price,  some  persons  sate,  either  from  economy 
or  singularity. 
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How  UUle  the  imagin^tioDS  of  Ihe  audience 
were  assisted  by  scenical  deception,  and  how 
much  necessity  our  author  had  to  call  on  them 
to  < 'piece  out  imperfections  with  their  IboughU," 
may  be  collected  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who, 
describing  the  state  of  the  drama  and  the  stage, 
in  his  lime  (about  the  year  1583),  says,  "Now 
you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flow- 
ers, and  then  we  must  beleeve  the  stage  to  be 
a  garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  news  of  ship- 
wrack  hi  the  same  place :  then  we  are  to  blame, 
if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back 
of  that,  comes  out  a  hidious  monster  with  fire 
and  smoke ;  and  then  the  miserable  beholders 
are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with 
four  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard 
hart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field." 

The  first  notice  that  1  have  found  of  any 
thing  like  moveable  scenes  being  used  in  Eng- 
land, is  in  the  narrative  of  the  entertainment 
given  to  King  James  at  Oxford,  in  August, 
1605,  when  three  plays  were  performed  in  the 
hall  of  Christ-Church,  of  which  we  have  the 
following  account  by  a  contemporary  writer. 
«*The  stage,"  he  tells  us,  **was  built  close  to 
the  npper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it  seemed  at  the 
first  sight:  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  false  wall 
faire  painted,  and  adorned  with  stately  pillars, 
which  pillars  would  turn  about;  by  reason 
whereof,  with  the  help  of  other  painted  clothes, 
their  stage  did  vary  three  times  in  the  acting 
of  one  tragedy:"  that  is,  in  other  words,  there 
were  three  scenes  employed  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  piece.  The  scenery  was  contrived  by  Inigo 
Jones,  who  is  described  as  agreat  traveller,  and 
who  undertook  to  ** further  his  employers  much, 
and  furnish  them  with  rare  devices,  but  pro- 
duced very  iltUe  to  that  which  was  expected."* 

It  Is  observable,  that  the  writer  of  this  account 
was  not  acquainted  even  with  the  term,  Mcene, 
having  used  painted  clothe*  Instead  of  it :  nor 
indeed  is  this  surprising.  It  not  being  then  found 
in  this  sense  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabulary, 
English  or  foreign,  that  1  have  met  with.  Had 
the  common  stages  l)een  furnished  with  them, 
neither  this  writer,  nor  the  makers  of  dictiona- 
ries, could  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  To  effect 
even  what  was  done  at  Christ-Church,  the  Uni- 
versity found  it  necessary  to  employ  two  of  the 
king's  carpenters,  and  to  have  the  advice  of  the 
controller  of  his  works.  The  Queen's  Masque, 
which  was  exhibited  In  the  preceding  January, 
was  not  much  more  successful,  though  above 

*  Leland  Collect,  vol.  ii.  edit.  1770. 


30001.  was  expended  upon  It.  **At  nigbt," 
says  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  *' we  had  the  Qoeeo's 
Maske  in  the  Banqueting-house,  or  rather  her 
Pageant.  Xhere  was  a  great  engine  at  tlie  lower 
end  of  the  room,  which  had  motion,  and  in  ii 
were  the  images  of  sea-horses  (with  other  ter- 
rible fishes),  which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors. 
The  Indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and 
no  water.  At  the  further  end  was  agreat  shell 
In  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were  four  teats  ; 
on  the  lowest  sat  the  Queen  with  my  Lady  Bed- 
ford ;  on  the  rest  were  placed  the  ladies  Suflolk, 
Darby,'*  etc.  Such  were  most  of  the  Biasqaes 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First;  triumphal  cars, 
castles,  rocks,  caves,  pillars,  temples,  clouds, 
rivers,  Irltons,  etc.  composed  the  principal  part 
of  their  decoration.  In  the  courtly  masques  given 
by  his  successor  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
his  reign,  and  In  some  of  the  plays  exhibited  at 
court,  the  art  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  Improved.  In  1636  a  piece  written  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  called  Love*9  Mistress  or 
the  Queerts  Mcuque,  was  represented  at  Den- 
mark House  before  their  Majesties.  **  For  the 
rare  decorements,"  (says  Heywood  In  his  pre- 
face) **  which  new  apparelled  it,  wheo  it  eame 
the  second  time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracious 
mijesly  then  entertaining  his  highness  at  Hm- 
mark  House  upon  his  birth -day).  I  cannot  pre- 
termit to  give  a  due  character  to  that  admirable 
artist  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  master  surveyor  of  the 
king's  worke,  etc.  who  to  every  act,  nay  aimoti 
to  every  scene,  by  his  excellent  Inventions  gave 
such  an  extraordinary  lustre ;  upon  every  occa- 
sion changing  the  stage,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
the  spectators/'  Here,  as  on  a  former  occasion 
we  may  remark,  the  term  scene  is  not  used ;  the 
stage  was  changed  ^U>  the  admiration  of  all  the 
spectators. 

in  August,  1686,  7%e  Bojfal  Slave,  written 
by  a  very  popular  poet,  WiUiam  Cartwrigfat, 
was  acted  at  Oxford  before  the  king  and  quetfi, 
and  afterwards  at  Hampton-Court.  Wood  in- 
forms us,  that  the  scenery  was  an  exquisite  and 
uncommon  piece  of  machinery,  contrived  by 
Inlgo  Jones.  The  play  was  printed  In  1639; 
and  yet  even  at  that  late  period,  the  term  scene, 
in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown  to 
the  author ;  for  describing  the  various  scenes 
employed  In  this  court«exhibit&on,  he  deno- 
minates them  thus:  '*The  first  Appearance,  a 
temple  of  the  sun. —  Second  Appearance,  a  city 
In  the  front,  and  a  prison  at  theslde,"  &c  The 
three  other  Appearanees  In  this  play  were,  a 
wood,  a  palace,  and  a  castle. 
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lo  eTery  dyqnltUioD  of  this  kind  much  trouble 
iDd  mmy  irords  might  be  Mted,  by  de&iiDg  the 
mli^  or  dispute.  Before  therefore  I  proceed 
fiirUier  in  this  inqairy,  I  think  it  proper  to  say, 
that  by  a  seme,  1  mean,  A  painting  m  pertpee- 
tire  Ml  a  eloik  fattened  to  a  icoodenfrome  vr 
fftOer;  and  thai  /  do  Mof  mean  by  this  term, 
**a  coffin,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  giR  chair,  or  a  fair 
chain  of  pearl,  or  a  crucifix;'*  and  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  make  this  declaration,  because 
a  writer,  *  who  obliquely  alluded  to  the  petition 
which  I  am  now  maintaining,  soon  after  the  first 
editkNi  of  this  Essay  was  published,  has  men* 
tioned  exfaihitioiM  of  this  kind  as  a  proof  of  the 
9€tmery  of  our  old  piays ;  and  taking  it  for  gran- 
ted that  the  point  te  completely  established  by 
this  deeitipe  argument,  triumphantly  adds,  "Let 
US  for  the  fliture  no  more  be  told  of  the  want  of 
proper  9eene$  and  dresses  in  our  ancient  thea- 
tres." 

A  passage  which  has  been  produced  from  one 
ef  theoM  comedies,  prores  that  the  common  thea- 
tres were  furnished  with  some  rude  pieces  of 
matkinery,  which  were  used  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  exhibit  the  descent  of  some  god  or 
laiBt ;  but  it  fe  manifest  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  aa  well  as  from  all  the  contempo- 
rary aecoonts,  that  the  mechanism  of  our  ancient 
tkeatrtt  seldom  went  beyond  a  tomb,  a  painted 
diair,  a  sinking  caukiron,  or  a  trap-door,  and 
tkal  none  of  them  had  moveable  scenes.  When 
Kiag  Henry  VIH.  is  to  be  discovered  by  the 
Dikes  of  Suflfolk  and  Norfolk,  reading  in  his 
slady,  ibe  scenical  direction  in  the  first  folio, 
less  (which  was  printed  apparently  from  play- 
house copies),  l$**T%e  King  draws  the  eurtamf 
[L  e.  draws  it  open]  and  n'U  reading  pensiveltf; 
for,  beside  the  prindpai  curtains  that  bung  in 
the  firoBt  of  the  stage,  they  used  others  as  sub- 
ililntes  for  scenes,  which  were  denominated 
Iraeerses.  If  a  bedchamber  Is  to  be  represented 
Bo  diange  of  scene  b  mentioned ;  but  the  pro- 
perty-man is  simply  ordered  to  thrust  forth  a 
bed,  or,  the  curtains  being  opened,  a  bed  is 
eihlhited.  So,  in  the  old  play  on  which  Sbak- 
ipc»e  formed  his  King  Henry  VL  P.  11.  when 
Cardinal  Beaufort  Is  eihibited  dying,  the  stage 
duection  is — "Enter  King  and  Salisbury,  and 
tken  the  eurtains  be  dnam^\\,  e.  drawn  open,] 
and  the  Cardinal  is  discovered  in  his  bed,  raving 
aad  staring  as  if  he  were  mad.*'  When  the 
We  requires  the  Roman  capitol  to  be  repre- 

*Mr.  Steerens,  if,  at  supposed,  the  author  of 
tW  letter  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  in  which 
Am  "dedaiTe  argument"  first  appeared,  May  1780. 


sented,  we  find  two  officers  enter,  *'  two  lay 
cushions,  asitwere^  in  the  Capitol."  So,  in  ICoi^ 
Rkhard  U,  Act  IV.  sc.  i.  *<Bolingbroke,  etc. 
enter  as  to  the  parliament,'*  Again,  in  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  liOO :  <<  Enter  Cambridge,  Scroop, 
and  Gray,  as  in  a  chamber.**  When  the  citizens 
of  Anglers  are  to  appear  on  the  walls  of  their 
town,  and  young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  bat- 
tlements, I  suppose  our  ancestors  were  contented 
with  seeing  them  in  the  balcony  already  de- 
scribed ;  or  perhaps  a  few  boards  were  tacked  to- 
gether, and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  the  rude 
discohmred  walls  of  an  old  town,  behind  which  a 
platform  might  have  been  placed  near  the  top, 
on  which  the  citizens  stood :  but  surely  this  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  scene.  Though  undoubtedly 
our  poet*s  company  were  tarnished  with  some 
wooden  fabric  sufficiently  resembling  a  tomb, 
for  which  they  must  have  had  occasion  in  several 
plays,  yet  some  doubt  may  be  enterUined,  whe- 
ther in  Borneo  and  Juliet  any  eihibition  of 
Juliel*smonumentwasgivenonthe  stage.  Romeo 
perhaps  only  opened  with  his  mattock  one  of  the 
stage-trapdoors  (which  might  have  represented 
a  tomb-stone),  by  which  he  descended  to  a  vault 
beneath  the  stage,  where  Juliet  was  deposited ; 
and  this  notion  is  countenanced  by  a  passage  in 
the  play,  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  drama 
was  founded. 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  last-mentioned 
we  find  the  following  stage  direction :  *^T%ey 
march  about  the  stage,  and  serving- men  come 
forth  with  their  napkins.*'  A  more  decisive  proof 
than  this,  that  the  stage  was  not  ftirnished  with 
scenes,  cannot  be  produced.  Romeo,  Mercutio, 
&c.  with  their  torch-bearers  and  attendants, 
are  the  persons  who  march  about  the  stage.  They 
are  in  the  street,  on  their  way  to  Capolel's 
house,  where  a  masquerade  is  given ;  but  Ca- 
pulet*s  servants,  who  come  forth  with  their  nap- 
kins, are  supposed  to  be  in  a  hall  or  saloon  of 
their  master's  house:  yet  both  the  masquers 
without  and  the  servants  within  appear  on  the 
same  spot.  In  like  manner  \uKing  Henry  VIII. 
the  very  same  spot  is  at  once  the  outside  and 
inside  of  the  council- chamber. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  insist  either 
upon  the  term  itself,  in  the  sense  of  a  paiuting 
in  perspective  on  cloth  or  canvas,  being  un- 
known to  our  early  writers,  or  upon  the  various 
stage-directions  which  are  found  in  the  plays 
of  our  poet  and  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
afibrd  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  stage  in  his  time  was  not  furnished  with 
scenes :  because  we  have  to  the  same  point  the 

e* 
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coDcnrrent  tesUmoDy  of  Shakspeare  himself,  of 
Ben  JonwD,  of  every  wriler  of  the  last  age  who 
has  had  occasion  to  mention  this  subject,  and 
even  of  the  very  person  vho  first  Introduced 
scenes  on  the  public  stage. 

In  ihe  year  1629,  Jonson's  comedy,  intitled 
7%e  Newlim,  was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  and  deservedly  damned.  Ben  was  so 
much  incensed  at  the  town  for  condemning  his 
piece,  that  in  1631  he  publbhed  it  wilh  the 
following  title :  The^enltme^  or  ihe  light  Hearty 
a  comedy ;  as  it  was  never  acted,  but  most  neg- 
ligently 4)layed,  by  some,  the  Itings  servants, 
and  more  squeamishly  behekl  and  censured  by 
others,  the  kings  subjects,  1629  :  And  now  at 
last  set  at  liberly  to  the  readers,  his  Ma.  ser- 
vanU  and  subjects  to  be  judged,  1631."  In  the 
Dedication  to  this  piece,  the  author,  after  ex- 
pressing his  profound  contempt  for  the  specta- 
tors, who  were  at  the  first  representation  of  this 
play,  says,  **  What  did  they  come  for,  then? 
thou  wilt  ask  me.  I  will  as  punctually  answer : 
to  see  and  to  be  scene.  To  make  a  general  muster 
of  themselves  in  their  clothes  of  credit,  and  pos- 
sesse  the  stage  against  the  playe :  to  dislike  all, 
but  marke  nothing :  and  by  their  confidence  of 
rising  between  the  actes  in  oblique  lines,  make 
afiBdavit  to  the  whole  house  of  their  not  under- 
standing one  scene.  Arm'd  with  this  prejudice , 
AS  the  ttagt  furniture  or  arras  clothes^  they  were 
there :  as  spectators  away ;  for  the  faces  m  the 
hangings  and  they  beheld  alike.'' 

The  exhibition  of  plays  being  forbidden  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Charles  1.  Sir  William 
D*Avenant  in  1656  invented  a  new  species  of 
entertainment,  which  was  exhibited  at  Rut- 
land House,  at  the  upper  end  of  Aldersgate 
Street.  The  title  of  the  piece,  which  was  printed 
in  the  same  year,  b,  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^  made 
a  Representation  by  the  Art  of  prospective  in 
Scenes;  and  the  Storj/  sung  in  recitative  Music, 
«'  The  original  of  this  music,"  says  Dryden, 
<*and  of  the  scenes  which  adorned  his  work, 
he  had  from  the  Italian  operas ;  but  he  height- 
ened his  characters  (as  1  may  probably  imagine) 
from  the  examples  of  Corneille  and  some  French 
poets.''  If  sixty  years  l>efore,  the  exhibition  of 
the  plays  of  Sbakspeare  had  been  aided  on  the 
common  stage  by  the  advantage  of  moveable 
scenes,  or  if  the  term  scene  had  been  familiar 
to  D'Avenant's  audience,  can  we  suppose  that 
he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  peri- 
phrastic description,  and  to  promise  that  his  re- 
presentation should  l>e  assisted  b^  the  art  iffpro' 
bycclive  in  scenes ?   "  ll  has  been  often  w ished, ' ' 


says  he,  in  his  Address  to  the  Reader,  *'tliat 
our  scenes  (we  having  obliged  ourselves  to  the 
variety  of^  changes,  according  to  the  aDciem 
dramatic  distinctions  made  for  time),  had  not 
been  confined  to  al>out  eleven  feet  in  the  height 
and  about  fifteen  in  depth,  including  the  placet 
of  passage  reserved  for  the  music."  From.lhese 
words  we  learn  that  he  had  in  that  piece  fire 
scenes.  In  1658  he  exhibited  at  the  old  theatre 
called  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  Tke  Cruelty 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru^  expressed  6y  vocal 
and  instrumental  Musick,  and  by  Art  qf  per- 
spective m  Scenes.  In  spring,  1662,  havii^  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  built  a  new  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  he  opened  this  theatre  with  The  Ffrst 
Part  qfthe  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which  since  iU  first 
exhibition  he  had  enlarged.  He  afterwards  iii 
the  same  year  exhibited,  The  SeeondPartqfihe 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  his  comedy  called  The  WiU; 
''These  plays,''  says  Downes,  who  himself  acted 
in  Thi  Siege  of  Rhodes,  '<  having  new  scenes 
and  decorations,  being  the  first  that  ever  were 
introduced  in  England."  Scenes  had  certainly 
been  used  before  in  the  masques  at  Court,  and 
in  a  few  private  exhibitions,  and  by  D'Avenant 
himself  in  his  attempto  at  theatrical  entertain- 
ments shortly  before  the  death  of  Cromwell: 
Downes,  therefore,  who  is  extremely  Inaccurate 
in  his  language  in  every  part  of  his  book,  must 
have  meant— the  first  ever  exhibited  in  a  regular 
drama,  on  a  public  theatre, 

1  have  said  that  I  could  produce  the  testimony 
of  Sir  WilUam  D'Avenant  himself  on  this  subject. 
His  prologue  to  The  Wits,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1662,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
if  every  other  document  had  perbhed,  would 
prove  decisively  that  our  author's  plays  bad  not 
the  assistance  of  painted  scenes.  "  There  are 
some,"  says  D'Avenant, 

* who  would  the  worid  pemi»de, 

That  gold  is  better  when  the  itamp  if  bad  ; 
And  that  an  uglp  ragged  piece  of  eight 
If  ever  true  in  metal  and  in  weight; 
Af  if  a  Roinny  and  louif  had  lefs 
latrinsick  value  for  their  handsomenefi. 
So  diverf ,  who  outlire  the  former  age. 
Allow  the  coarfenesf  of  the  piain  aid  ttage. 
And  Ihiuk  rich  veftf  and  scene*  are  only  fit 
Difguisef  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit.* 

And  no  less  decisive  is  the  diflTerent  language 
of  the  license  for  erecting  a  theatre,  granted  to 
him  by  King  Charles  I.  in  1633,  and  the  leUers 
patent  which  he  obtained  from  his  son  in  1662. 
In  the  former,  after  he  is  authorised  **  to  enter- 
lain,  govern,  privilege,  and  keep  such  and  so 
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aany  players  to  exercise  action,  musical  pre- 
ttotments,  scenes,  dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he 
the  said  William  DaYenant  shall  think  fit  and 
q)proTe  for  the  said  boose,  and  such  persons 
to  pennit  and  eontlnae  at  and  dnrlng  the  plea- 
lore  of  the  said  W.  D.  to  act  plays  in  such  house 
80  to  be  hy  him  erected,  and  exercise  music, 
musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  or  other 
the  like,  at  the  same  or  other  hours,  or  times, 
or  after  plays  are  ended,'* — the  clause  which 
empowers  bim  to  take  certain  prices  from  those 
who  should  resort  to  his  theatre  runs  thus : 

**  And  that  ft  shall  and  may  be  lawftil  to  and 
ior  the  said  W,  D.  etc.  to  take  and  receive  of 
such  our  subjects  as  shall  resort  to  see  or  hear 
any  such  pic^f,  Mcenes^  and  entertafnmenU 
vhatsoerer,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  is 
or  hereafter  fk-om  time  to  time  shall  be  accus- 
tomed to  be  gireo  or  taken  in  other  playhouses 
and  plaees  for  the  like  plays,  scenes,  present- 
racDb,  and  entertainments.** 

Here  we  see  that  when  the  theatre  was 
fitted  up  In  the  usual  way  of  that  time  without 
the  decoration  of  scenery  (for  teene*  in  the  fore- 
going passages  mean,  not  paintings,  but  short 
stage  representations  or  presentments),  the  usual 
priees  were  authorized  to  be  taken  :  but  after 
theRestoraUon,  when  Sir  W.  D^Arenant  fur- 
Bisbed  his  new  theatre  with  scenery,  he  took 
care  that  the  letters  patent  which  he  then  ob- 
tahied,  should  speak  a  different  language,  for 
there  the  corresponding  dause  Is  as  follows : 

'*  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawftil  to  and 
for  the  said  Sir  William  lyATenant,  his  heirs, 
and  a«igns,  to  take  and  receiye  of  such  ofour 
aobjccts  as  riiall  resort  to  see  or  hear  any  such 
plays,  scenes,  and  entortainments  whatsoever, 
sBch  warn  or  sums  of  money,  as  either  have  ac- 
cmloDialMy  i>een  given  and  taken  In  the  like  kind, 
eras  shall  l>e  thought  reasonable  by  him  or  them, 
hi  regard  of  tlie  great  expenses  of  scenes,  mu- 
sic, and  such  new  decorations  as  have  not  been 
fonneriy  uted.** 

Here  for  the  first  time  In  these  letters  patent 
the  word  teene  is  used  In  that  sense  in  which 
SirWHIiam  had  employed  it  In  the  printed 
title-pages  of  his  musical  entertainments  exhi- 
hiled  a  few  years  l>efore.  In  the  former  letters 
patent  granted  in  1689,  the  word  in  that  sense 
does  not  once  occur. 

To  the  testimony  of  lyAYenant  himself  may 
he  added  that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  and  in  bis  prologue  to  7^  Rival 
hadkM,  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
ie64: 


daya 


Good  prolocoei  were  u  Karoe  u  now  food  plaj». 
YoQ  now  laire  hablt«,  dancet,  «c«im*,  and  rhymes  • 
Higlilnacuse  often,  ay,  and  sense  aometimei.*    * 

And  still  more  express  is  that  of  the  author 
of  The  GenerouM  Enemies^  exhibited  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1672  : 

«I  cannot  choose  hat  langh.  when  I  loolc  hack  and  see 
The  strange  Ticiasitodes  of  poeirie. 
Yonr  aged  fathers  came  to  play*  for  wit. 
And  aat  kaee-deep  In  nntsheUs  in  the  pit : 
Coart*  kamgingt  tken,  instead  qftctntt,  wtrt  uwn. 
And  MOddermhuitr  did  tkt  stage  adorn  : 
Bat  yon,  their  wiser  oAprinc  did  advanee 
To  plot  of  jif ,  and  to  dramatic  dance,*  dtc 

These  are  not  the  speculations  of  scholars 
concerning  a  custom  of  a  former  age,  but  the 
testimony  of  persons  who  were  either  specU- 
tors  of  what  they  describe,  or  dally  conversed 
with  those  who  bad  trod  our  ancient  stage  :  for 
D'Avenant's  first  play.  The  Cruel  Brother,  was 
acted  at  the  BlacklHars  in  January,  1626-7, 
and  Mohun,  and  Hart,  who  had  themselves 
acted  before  the  civil  wars,  were  employed  in 
that  company,  by  whose  immediato  successors 
The  Generous  Enermes  was  exhibited  :  I  mean 
the  King's  Servants.  Major  Mohuu  acted  In 
the  piece  before  which  the  lines  last  quoted 
were  spoken. 

1  may  add  also,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  au- 
thor of  Hittoria  Htstriom'eat  whose  father  had 
been  a  spectator  of  several  plays  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  expressly  says, 
that  the  theatre  had  no  scenes. 

But,  sajsMr.  Steevens  (who  differs  with  roe 
in  opinion  on  the  subject  before  us),  <<  bow 
happened  It,  that  Shakspeare  himself  should 
have  mentioned  the  act  of  shifting  scenes^  if  in 
his  time  there  were  no  scenes  capable  of  being 
shifted?  Thus,  in  the  chorus  to  King 
Henry  V.  : 

'  Unto  Southampton  do  we  tkift  our  semM.' 

"This  phrase  (he  adds)  was  hardly  more 
ancient  than  the  custom  it  describes." 

Who  does  not  see,  that  Shakspeare  in  lh^ 
passage  here  quoted  uses  the  word  scene  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  two  thousand 
years  before  he  was  born ;  that  is,  for  the  place 
of  action  represented  by  the  stage,  and  not  for 
that  moveable  hanging  or  painted  cloth,  strained 
on  a  wooden  (ran\e,  or  rolled  round  a  cylinder, 
which  is  now  called  a  scEifE  ?  If  the  smallest 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  bis  meaning,  the 
following  lines  in  the  same  play  would  remove  it : 

•The  Unf  isaet  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  trantporttd  to  Southampton.* 
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lliis,  and  thto  only,  was  the  tkifUng  thai 
was  BeaDt;  a  moYement  f^om  one  place  to  an- 
other in  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  nor  is  there 
found  a  single  passage  in  his  plays  in  which  the 
word  teene  is  used  in  the  sense  required  to 
support  the  argument  of  those  who  suppose  that 
the  common  stages  were  furnished  with  move- 
able scenes  in  his  time.  He  consUnlly  uses 
the  word  either  for  a  stage-eihibition  in  ge- 
neral, or  the  component  part  of  a  play,  or  the 
place  of  action  represented  hy  the  stage : 

*  For  all  my  Ufb  hM  been  bat  m  a  seen* 

Acting  that  argomcnt.*    KiHg  Henry  I V.  Part  IL 

''At  your  indtutriooa  teeiuM  and  acta  of  denth." 

King  John. 

*  Wkat  «MiM  of  death  hath  RoKiui  now  to  act  ?• 

mkng  Htnrg  VI.  Part  III. 

«Thaa  wUh  faaidnVl  wing  omx  nrilt  teema  fliea, .** 

King  Henrg  V. 

"TogfTeoarfCMMfachgrowinf, ."    Ibid^ 

"  And  so  our  tcttu  most  to  the  battle  fly, — ."    IbU. 

« That  he  aifht|»lay  the  woman  in  the  $eeme.** 

CorioloHU*. 

«*  A  queen  in  jeat.  only  to  All  the  $een«. 

King  Richard  m. 

I  shall  add  hut  one  more  instance  from  ^'5 
well  that  endM  ntU  : 

*  Oar  setn4  is  alter'd  from  a  serious  thing 

And  now  changed  to  the  Beggar  and  the  King .  ** 

from  which  lines  it  might,  I  conceive,  be  as 
reasonably  inferred  that  uenet  were  changed  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  as  from  the  passage  relied 
on  in  King  Henry  V, ;  and  perhaps  by  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  it  might  be  proved,  from  a 
lUie  above  quoted  from  the  same  play,  that  the 
technical  modem  term,  fvingt,  or  side -scenes, 
was  not  unlinown  to  our  great  poet. 

The  various  circumstances  which  1  have 
staled,  and  the  accounts  of  the  contemporary 
writers,  furnish  us,  in  my  apprehension,  with 
decisive  and  incontrovertible  proofs,  that  the 
stage  of  Shakspeare  was  not  furnished  with 
moveable  painted  teeneSf  but  merely  decorated 
with  curtains,  and  tapestry  hangings,  which, 
when  decayed,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes 
ornamented  with  pictures ;  and  some  passages 
in  our  old  dramas  incline  me  lo  think,  that 
when  tragedies  were  performed,  the  stage  was 
hung  with  black. 

In  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  our  author's 
acquaintance  with  the  theatre,  the  want  of 
scenery  seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
shnple  expedient  of  writing  the  names  of  the 
dlflferent  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the 


progress  of  the  play,  which  were  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  u  to  be  visible  to  the  audience. 

Though  the  apparatus  for  the  theatric  exhi- 
bitions was  thus  scanty,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  simplest  kind,  the  Invention  of  trap-doors 
appears  not  to  be  modem;  for  in  an  old 
Morality,  entitled,  AU  for  Money,  we  find  a 
marginal  direction,  which  implies  that  they 
were  very  early  in  use. 

We  learn  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Ac* 
tors,  that  the  covering,  or  internal  roof,  of 
the  stage,  was  anciently  termed  the  heaveiu. 
It  was  probably  painted  of  a  sky-blue  cak>nr;  or 
perhaps  pieces  of  drapery  tinged  with  bine, 
were  suspended  across  the  stage,  to  represent 
the  heavens. 

It  appears  from  the  stage-directions  given  In 
The  Spanith  Tragedy^  that  when  a  play  was 
exhibited  within  a  play  (If  I  may  so  express 
myself)  9  ^  in  the  case  in  that  piece  and  la 
Handety  the  court  or  audience  before  whom 
the  interlude  was  performed,  sat  in  the  balcony, 
or  upper  stage  already  described ;  and  a  cortaln 
or  traverse  being  bung  across  the  stage  ^  ike 
nonce,  the  performers  entered  between  that 
curtain  and  the  general  audience,  and  on  its 
being  drawn,  began  their  piece,  addretsinf 
themselves  to  the  balcony,  and  regardiesa  of  the 
spectators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs 
must  have  been  turned  during  tlie  whale  of  the 
performance. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  DrciU, 
printed  in  1672,  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a 
theatrical  l>ooth,  it  should  seem  tliat  the  stage 
was  formerly  lighted  by  two  larges  branches, 
of  a  form  similar  to  those  now  huag  In  chorcbes; 
and  from  Beaumont's  Fletcher's  FailJiifiU  Skep- 
herdeu,  which  was  acted  befbre  the  year 
1611,  we  find  that  wax  lights  were  used. 

These  branches  having  been  lound  incooK 
modious,  as  they  obstmcted  the  sight  of  the 
spectators,  gave  place  at  a  sabseqoent  period 
to  small  circular  wooden  frames,  furnished  with 
candles,  eight  of  which  were  hung  on  the  stage, 
four  at  either  side;  and  these  within  a  law 
years  were  wholly  removed  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
who.  on  his  return  from  France  in  176&^  first 
introduced  the  present  commodious  metliod  of 
illuminating  the  stage  by  lights  not  visible  to 
the  audience. 

The  body  of  the  house  wu  illuminated  by 
cressets,  or  large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the 
same  size  with  those  which  are  fixed  in  the  poop 
of  a  ship. 

If  all  the  players  whose  names  are  enone- 
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I  rated  io  Ibe  first  folio  edition  of  oor  author's 
vorks,  befonged  to  the  same  theatre,  they  com- 
posed a  numerous  company ;  but  It  is  doubtftil 
whether  they  all  performed  at  the  same  period, 
or  always  contioned  In  the  same  house.  Many 
of  the  companies,  in  the  infancy  of  the  stage, 
certainty  were  so  thin,  that  the  same  person 
played  two  or  three  parts ;  and  a  battle  on 
whidi  the  fate  of  an  empire  was  supposed  to 
depend,  was  decided  by  half  a  dozen  com- 
batants. It  appears  I  to  hare  been  a  common 
practice  in  their  mock  engagements,  to  dis- 
diarge  small  pieces  of  ordnance  on  or  behind 
the  stage. 

Before  the  eibibition  began,  three  Mourishes 
were  played,  or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there 
were  three  soundings.  Music  was  lil^ewise 
played  between  tlie  acts.  The  instruments 
cfaieiy  used,  were  trumpets,  comets,  liautl>oys, 
loles,  recorders,  riols,  and  organs.  The  band, 
wbkh  I  bdiere  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
eigbt  or  ten  performers,  sat  (as  I  have  been 
told  by  a  f  ery  ancient  stage  YCteran,  who  had 
his  Information  from  Bowman,  the  contem- 
porary of  Betterton),  in  an  upper  l>atcony,  over 
what  Is  now  called  the  stage-box. 

From  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manuscript  1 
ieim,  that  the  musicians  belonging  to  Shak- 
speare's  company  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
mailer  of  the  Retels  an  annual  fee  for  a  11- 
cone  to  play  in  the  theatre. 

Not  rery  long  after  our  poet's  death  the 
BlackfKars'  bmd  was  more  numerous;  and 
ihdr  reputation  was  so  high  as  to  be  noticed 
bj  Sir  Bulstrode  Wbitelocke,  In  an  account 
wUch  lie  has  left  of  the  splendid  Masque  given 
by  the  four  inns  of  Court  on  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1633-4,  intitled  Tike  Trhmtphcf  Peace, 
and  Intended,  as  he  himself  Informs  us,  ''to 
BiaDifest  the  difference  of  their  opinion  from 
Ifr.  Prymie's  new  learning,  and  to  conftite  his 
BktrwmoMtix  against  interludes." 

A  ?ery  particular  account  of  this  Masque  is 
(MBd  in  hte  MemoriaU;  but  that  which  Dr. 
Baraer  tias  laA^  gtyen  in  bis  very  curious  and 
degant  Bittmy  o/MuMte,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  poaaession  of  Dr.  Moreton,  of  the  British 
Xnseom,  contains  some  minute  parflcutars  not 
KHiced  in  the  former  printed  account,  and 
iBMmg  others  an  eulogy  on  our  poef  s  band  of 


**  For  the  Musicke,"  says  Whitelock, '« which 
VII  particularly  committed  to  my  charge,  1 
life  to  Mr.  l?es,  and  to  Mr.  Lawes,  100/.  a 
P^coe  for  (heir  rewards  :  for  the  four  French 


gentlemen,  the  qieeni's  senrants,  I  thought  a 
handsome  asd  llberai  gratifying  of  them  would 
be  made  known  to  the  queen,  their  mistrisa, 
and  well  taken  by  her.  1  therefore  isTited 
them  one  morning  to  a  collition  att  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  tareme,  in  the  great  room,  the  Oracle  of 
Apolfo,  where  each  of  them  had  his  plate  lay'd 
by  him,  cotered,  «nd  Che  napkin  by  H,  and 
when  they  opened  their  plates,  they  found  In 
each  of  them  forty  pieces  of  gonid,  of  their 
master's  coyne,  for  the  first  dish,  and  they  had 
cause  to  be  much  pleased  with  thte  surprisall. 
<*  The  rest  of  the  musitlans  had  rewards  an- 
swerable to  Iheir  parts  and  qualilies;  and  the 
whole  charge  of  the  musicke  came  to  about  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horsemen, 
reckoned  one  with  another  at  lOOJ.  a  suit,  att 
the  least,  amounted  to  10,000<.— The  charges 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  masque,  which  were  borne 
by  the  societies,  were  acooonted  to  bo  ahore 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  was  so  conyersant  with  the  mnsitlMis, 
and  so  willing  to  gain  their  foyoor,  especially 
at  this  time,  that  I  composed  an  aire  myselfe, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Im,  and  called  it 
Wkitetoe¥$  Coram,^;  which  behig  eried  up, 
was  first  played  publiqnely  by  the  Blacbef^ars 
Musicke,  who  were  iken  ewUemed  the  be$i  qf 
common  nmntkau  in  London.  W^heneyer  I 
came  to  that  house  (as  1  did  sometimes  in  those 
dayes,  though  not  often),  to  see  a  play,  the 
moshians  would  presently  play  Wkitelock'o 
Contnlo :  and  It  was  so  often  called  for,  that 
they  would  haye  i'  played  twice  or  thrice  in  an 
aftemoone.  The  queen  hearing  it,  would  not 
be  persuaded  that  It  was  made  by  an  English- 
man, bicause  she  said  it  was  fuller  of  life  and 
spirit  than  the  English  aires  used  to  be;  bnu 
she  honoured  the  Coranio  and  the  maker  of  it 
with  her  m^estyes  royali  commendation.  It 
grew  to  that  request,  that  all  the  common  mu- 
sitlans in  this  towne,  and  all  oyer  the  kingdome, 
gott  the  composition  of  itt,  and  played  it  pub- 
liquely  hi  all  places  for  aboye  thirtie  years 
after." 

The  stage,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  seems  to 
hsYe  been  separated  from  the  pit  only  by  pales. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  band,  I  ima- 
gine, took  the  station  which  they  have  kept 
eyer  since,  in  an  orchestra  placed  between  the 
stage  and  the  pit. 

The  person  who  spoke  the  prologue,  who 
entered  immediately  after  the  third  sounding, 
usually  wore  a  long  black  yeWet  cloak,  which, 
I  suppose,  was  considered  as  best  suited  to  a 
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•oppttcatory  addreft.  Of  this  custom,  what- 
cTcr  may  hate  been  lU  origin,  some  tracea  re- 
mained till  Tery  lately ;  a  bUck  coat  haTing 
been,  if  I  mistake  not,  witbln  these  few  years, 
the  constant  stage-habiliment  of  oar  modem 
prologne-speakers.  The  complete  dress  of  the 
ttident-prologne  speaker,  is  still  retained  in  the 
play  eihibited  in  HanOet,  before  the  king  and 
court  of  Denmark. 

An  epilogua^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  regular  appendage  to  a  play  in  Shak- 
speare*s  time,  for  many  of  his  dramas  had 
none;  at  least  they  bave  not  been  preserved. 
In  Mt  weU  that  endt  well,  A  Midsummer^ 
Nigkl'M  Dream^  At  you  like  it,  TroiUtt  and 
Cre89ida,  and  Tke  Thnpett,  the  epik)goe  is 
spoken  by  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  and 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker;  a 
ciitomstanee  that  I  have  not  observed  in  the 
epilognes  of  any  other  author  of  that  age.  The 
epilogue  was  not  always  spoken  by  one  of  the 
performers  in  the  piece;  for  that  subjoined  to 
Tke  Second  Part  (fKing  Heniy  IV.  appears  to 
have  been  delivered  by  a  dancer 

The  performers  of  nule  characters  frequently 
wore  periwigs,  which  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
were  not  in  conmion  use.  It  appears  from  a 
passage  in  Puttanham's  Arte  qfEnglith  Poetie, 
1560,  that  vizards  were  on  some  occasions 
used  by  the  actors  of  those  days ;  and  it  may  be 
Inferred  fh>m  a  scene  in  one  of  our  author's 
comedies,  that  they  were  sometimes  worn  In 
his  time,  by  those  who  performed  female  cha- 
racters. But  this,  I  imagine,  was  very  rare. 
Some  of  the  female  part  of  the  audience  like- 
wise appeared  in  masks 

Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  and  the  property-roan, 
appear  to  have  been  regular  appendages  of  our 
ancient  theatres. 

The  stage-dresses,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, were  much  more  costly  in  some  playhouses 
than  others.  Yet  the  wardrobe  of  even  the 
king's  servants  at  The  Globe  and  BUtc^flian 
was,  we  find,  but  scantily  famished ;  and  our 
author's  dramas  derived  very  little  aid  from  the 
splendour  of  exhibition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, and  for  many  years  afterwards,  female 
characters  were  represented  solely  by  boys  or 
young  men.  Nashe,  in  a  pamphlet  poblished 
in  1592,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  English 
stage,  boattt  that  the  players  of  his  lime  were 
*'  not  as  the  players  beyond  sea,  a  sort  of  squirt- 
ing bawdie  comedians,  that  have  whores  and 


common  curtizans  to  play  women  s  parts.'' 
\¥hat  Nashe  considered  as  a  high  eulogy  on  his 
country,  Prynne  has  made  one  of  his  principal 
charges  against  the  English  stage;  having  em- 
ployed several  pages  in  his  bulky  volume,  and 
quoted  many  hundred  autliorities,  to  prove  that 
*'  those  playes  wherein  any  men  act  women's 
parts  in  woman's  apparell  must  deeds  be  sinful, 
yea  abominable  unto  christians."  The  grand 
basis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in  scripture; 
Deuieronomjf,  xiiL  5. ;  '*  The  woman  shall  not 
wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  man,  neither 
shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment :"  a 
precept,  which  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  justly 
remarked,  is  no  part  of  the  moral  law,  and 
ought  not  to  be  understood  literally.  <  *  Where," 
says  Sir  Richard,  ** finds  he  this  precept? 
Even  in  the  same  place  where  he  finds  also  that 
we  must  not  weare  deaths  of  linsey-woolsey ; 
and  seeing  we  lawfully  now  weare  cloathes  of 
linsey-woolsey,  why  may  it  not  be  as  lawful  for 
men  to  put  on  women's  garments  ?  " 

It  nuy  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  Prynne, 
having  thus  vehemently  inveighed  against  men*s 
representing  female  characters  on  the  stage, 
would  not  have  been  averse  to  the  introduction 
of  women  In  the  scene ;  but  sioAil  as  this  zeak>t 
thought  it  in  men  to  assume  the  garments  of  the 
other  sex,  he  considered  it  as  not  less  abominable 
in  upomen  to  tread  the  stage  in  their  own  proper 
dress:  for  he  informs  us,  ''that  some  French- 
women, or  montten  rather,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  1629,  attempted  to  act  a  French  play  at 
(he  playhouse  in  Blackfriars,"  which  he  re- 
presents as  ''an  impudent,  shameful,  unwo- 
manish,  graceless,  If  not  more  than  wkorith  at- 
tempt." 

Soon  after  the  period  he  speaks  of,  a  regular 
French  theatre  was  established  In  London, 
where  without  doubt  women  acted.  They  had 
long  before  appeared  on  the  Italian  as  well  as 
the  French  stage.  When  Goryate  was  at  Ve- 
nice [July,  1608],  he  tells  us,  he  was  at  one  of 
their  playhouses,  and  saw  a  comedy  acted. 
''The  house  (he adds)  is  very  l)eggarly  and 
base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  playhouses 
in  England ;  neither  can  their  actors  compare 
with  us  for  apparell,  shewes,  and  musicke.  Here 
I  observed  certaine  things  that  I  never  saw  be- 
fore; for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that  I  never 
saw  before,  though  I  have  heard  that  It  bath 
been  some  times  used  in  London ;  and  tbey 
performed  it  with  as  good  a  grace,  action, 
gesture,  and  whatsoever  convenient  for  a  player^ 
ns  ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor. 
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Tbe  practice  of  men^s  performing  tbe  parts 
of  womeo  In  the  scene  is  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
On  the  Grecian  stage  no  woman  certainly  ever 
&eUd,  From  Plutarch's  Life  of  Phocian,  we 
learn,  thai  in  his  time  (about  three  hundred 
and  el^iteen  years  before  the  Christian  era) 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy  at  Athens  was 
inlerrapted  for  some  time  by  one  of  the  actors, 
who  was  to  personate  a  queen^  refusing  to  come 
OB  the  stage,  because  he  had  not  a  suitable  mask 
and  press,  and  a  train  of  attendants  richly  ha- 
bited ;  and  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
mentions  Theodoms  and  Aristodemus  as  hav- 
ing often  represented  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 
This  fiKt  is  also  ascertained  by  an  anecdote 
preserred  by  Aulns  Gellius.  A  very  celebrated 
ador,  whose  name  wu  Polus,  was  appointed 
to  perform  the  part  of  Electra  In  Sophocles*s 
play ;  who  In  the  progress  of  the  drama  appears 
with  an  nm  In  her  hands,  containing,  as  she 
supposes,  the  ashes  of  Orestes.  The  actor 
hafingsome  lime  before  l>een  deprifed  by  death 
of  a  beloTed  son,  to  indulge  his  grief,  as  it 
should  seem,  procured  the  urn  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  his  child,  to  be  brought  from  his 
lomh;  which  affected  him  so  much,  that  when 
he  appeared  with  it  on  the  scene,  he  embraced 
It  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

That  on  the  Roman  stage  also  female  parts 
were  represented  by  men  in  tragedy,  is  ascer- 
tained by  one  of  Cicero's  leUers  to  Atticus,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Antipho,  who  performed  the 
part  of  Andromache ;  and  by  a  passage  in  Ho- 
race, who  Informs  us,  that  Justus  Phocseus  being 
to  perform  the  pari  of  Uione,  the  wife  of  Polym- 
nestor,  in  a  tragedy  written  either  by  Accius  or 
Pacorins,  and  being  in  the  course  of  the  play 
to  he  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the 
shade  of  Polydorus,  got  so  drunk,  that  he  fbll 
hUo  a  real  and  profound  sleepi  from  which  no 
noise  could  rouse  him. 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer, 
called  Arboscula ;  but  as  we  find  from  his  own 
anihority  thai  men  personated  women  on  the 
Reman  stage,  she  probably  was  only  an  emboUa^ 
rjo,  who  performed  In  the  interludes  and  dances 
eihiblted  between  the  acU  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  Serrius  calls  her  ndma^  but  that  may 
notliing  more  than  one  who  acted  in  the 
t,  or  danced  in  the  pantomime  dances ; 

I  this  seems  the  more  probable  Uom  the  man- 
Bcr  in  which  she  Is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  from 
whom  we  learn  Ihal  the  part  of  Andromache 
vas  performed  by  a  male  actor  on  that  very 


day  when  Arbnscula  eihibiled  with  the  highest 
applause. 

The  same  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors ;  for  in  the  list  of  parts  which 
Nero,  with  a  preposterous  ambition,  acted  in 
the  public  theatre,  we  find  that  of  Canace, 
who  was  represented  in  labour  on  the  stage. 

In  the  Interludes  exhibited  between  the  acts 
undoubtedly  women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  a  female  named  Lucceui  acted 
in  these  interludes  for  an  hundred  years ;  and 
Galeria  Copiola  for  above  ninety  years ;  having 
been  first  Introduced  on  the  scene  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  age»  in  the  year  of  Rome  672, 
when  Caius  Marius  the  younger,  and  Cneius 
Carbo  were  consuls,  and  having  performed  in 
the  104lh  year  of  her  age,  six  years  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  in  the  consulate  of  C.  Pop- 
p«us  and  Quintus  Sulpicius,  A.  U.  C.  762. 

Eunuchs  also  sometimes  represented  women 
on  the  Ronun  stage,  as  they  do  at  this  day 
in  Italy;  for  we  find  that  Sporus,  who  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  time  of  Nero,  being 
appointed  in  the  year  70  [A.  U.  C.  823],  to 
personate  a  nymph,  who,  in  an  interlude  ex- 
hibited before  VilelUus,  was  to  be  carried  off 
by  a  ravisher,  rather  than  endure  the  indignity 
of  wearing  a  female  dress  on  the  stage,  put 
himself  to  death ;  a  singular  end  for  one,  who 
about  ten  years  before  had  been  publicly  es- 
poused to  Nero,  In  the  hymeneal  veil,  and  had 
been  carried  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome 
by  the  side  of  that  monster,  in  the  imperial 
robes  of  the  empresses,  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  Jewels. 

Thus  ancient  was  the  usage,  which,  though 
not  adopted  In  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
France  and  Italy,  prevailed  in  England  from  the 
infancy  of  the  stage.  The  prejudice  against 
women  appearing  on  the  scene  continued  so 
strong,  that  till  near  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
boys  constantly  performed  female  characters: 
and,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  the  old 
practicewas  notdeserted  without  many  apologies 
for  the  indecorum  of  the  novel  usage.  In  1656, 
or  1660,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  theatres, 
women  were  first  introduced  on  the  scene.  In 
1656,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  represented  JonMe 
in  IheFirstPartofD'Avenanl'sSiV^e  qf Rhodes; 
but  tbe  little  she  had  to  say  was  spoken  in  re- 
citative. The  first  woman  that  appeared  in  any 
regular  drama  on  a  public  stage  performed  the 
part  of  Desdemona ;  but  who  the  lady  was  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain.  The  play  of  Othello  is 
enumerated  by  Downes  as  one  of  the  stock-plays 
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of  the  king's  company  on  Ibeir  opening  Iheir 
Uiealre  in  Dnirj-Ltne  in  April,  1663;  and  it 
appears  from  a  paper  fonnd  willi  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  OflSce-book,  and  indorsed  by  bim, 
ibat  it  was  one  of  tbe  stodc-plays  of  tbe  same 
company  from  tbe  tine  tbey  began  to  play  with- 
oat  a  patent  at  the  Red  Bali  in  St.  Jobn-Street. 
Mrs.  Hugbs  performed  the  part  of  Desdemona 
in  1668 y  when  tlie  company  remored  toDrury- 
Lane,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  king's  ser* 
▼ants ;  but  whether  she  performed  with  them 
while  they  played  at  the  Red  Ball,  or  in  Vere- 
Street,  near  Clare-Market,  baa  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Perbapa  Mrs.  Saonderson  made  her 
first  essay  there,  though  she  afterwards  was 
enlisted  in  D'Avenanl's  company.  The  receiYed 
tradition  is,  thatshewas  the  first  English  actress. 
The  verses  which  were  spoken  by  way  of  intro- 
dacing  a  female  to  the  audience,  were  written 
by  Thomas  Jordan,  and  l>eing  only  found  in  a 
very  scarce  miscellany,*  1  shall  here  transcribe 
them: 

*^*A  Prologue,  to  introduee  the  firtt  Woman 
that  came  to  act  on  the  Stage,  in  the  Tragedy 
called  The  Moor  of  Venice. 

«I  come,  nnkiioini  to  any  of  Uio  mt, 
To  tell  yoa  newa ;  I  mw  the  lady  drett : 
Tbe  woman  playi  to-day ;  mistake  me  not. 
No  man  In  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat : 
A  woman  to  my  knowledge ;  yet  I  cant, 
in  ilioald  die,  make  affldarit  ont. 
Do  yon  not  twitter.  gentleaKn  7  I  know 
Yon  will  be  cenraring :  do  it  fliirly  tbongh. 
*Tia  postibie  a  Tirtnooa  woman  may 
Abhor  aU  aorta  of  kwaenoM,  and  yet  play ; 
Play  on  tbe  itage,— where  aU  eyea  are  upon  her  :— 
Shall  we  eoant  that  a  crime.  Prance  coonta  an  honour? 
In  other  kingdoau  hnibandi  aafely  troat  'em ; 
The  dUTerence  Ilea  only  in  the  cottom. 
And  let  It  be  aor  cnatom,  I  adriae ; 
l*m  rare  thia  caatom't  better  than  th*  exeiae. 
And  may  procure  us  cn«tom :  bearti  of  flint 
Will  melt  in  paatkm,  when  a  womaa'a  in't. 

*  Bat,  gentlemen,  yon  that  at  jodget  ait 
In  tbe  atar^bamber  of  the  home,  the  pit, 
HaTe  modett  thonghtt  of  her ;  pray,  do  not  mn 
To  giro  her  vlalta  when  the  play  ii  done. 
With  *  damn  mm,  gtmr  moat  hmmbU  strvantt  lady;* 
She  knows  tbeae  things  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be : 
Not  a  bit  there,  dear  galtenta.  she  doth  know 
Her  own  deaerts   and  your  temptations  too— 
But  to  the  point  :-Jn  this  reforming  age 
We  hnTO  intenta  to  cirilixe  tlie  atage. 
Our  women  are  defective,  and  ao  sia'd, 
Tou'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis'd : 
Per,  to  apeak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fl/ly,  wenches  of  flAeen; 
With  bone  ao  large,  and  nerre  so  incMupliant, 
When  you  call  Dudtwtoma^  enter  OUmt.^ 
We  shall  purge  OTory  thing  that  is  unclean, 
Laacivioua,  scurrilous,  impious,  or  obscene; 
And  wlien  weTe  put  all  things  in  this  flUr  way, 
Barebonea  himself  n&ay  come  to  see  a  play.* 

*  *'A  Royal  Harbour  of  Loyal  Poesle,**  by 
ThoDUta  Jor«ian,  no  date,  bot  printed,  as  Mr.  Ma- 
looa  belieyea,  in  1663.  Jordan  was  an  actor  as 
wefl  as  a  poet 


The  Epilogue,  which  consists  of  bottweUe 
lines,  is  in  the  same  strain  of  apology : 

*  And  how  do  you  like  her  ?  Come,  what  to*t  ye  drive  at  ? 
8he*8  the  same  thing  in  public  as  in  private : 
As  fiir  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore ; 
As  Desdemona,  iiUnr'd  by  the  Moor: 
Then  he  that  censures  her  In  rach  a  case. 
Hath  a  soul  blacker  than  Othello's  fi^e. 
But,  ladies,  what  think  yoa  ?  for  If  yon  tax 
Her  freedom  with  dishonour  to  your  aex. 
She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be 
No  other  play  bot  her  own  tragedy. 
She  will  rabmit  to  none  but  your  oommands. 
And  take  commission  only  lh>m  your  liands.** 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Honry  Herbert's  hand- 
wriling,  1  find  that  Othello  was  performed  by 
the  Red  Buli  company  (afterwards  his  midesty's 
servants),  at  theh*  new  theatre  tai  Vere-Street, 
near  Clare- Market,  eo  Saturday,  December  8, 
1660,  for  the  first  thne  that  winter.  On  that 
day,  therefore,  It  is  probable  an  actress  first 
appeared  on  the  BngUsh  stage.  This  theatre 
was  opened  on  Thursday,  November  8,  with 
the  play  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Most  of 
Jordan's  prok)gaes  and  epilognes  appev  to  have 
been  written  for  that  company. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  tome  fime 
after  the  Restoration  men  also  acted  female 
parts;  and  Mr.  Kynaslon,  eren  after  women  had 
assumed  their  proper  rank  on  the  stage,  was 
not  only  endured,  but  admired ;  tf  vre  may  be- 
lieve a  contemporary  vnriter,  who  assures  as, 
*'  that  being  then  yery  youn,  he  made  a  com- 
plete stage-beauty,  performing  bis  parte  ao  well 
(particularly  Arthiope  and  Agiamra),  that  it  has 
since  been  disputable  among  the  jodicloos, 
whether  any  woman  tliatsaceeeded  him,  toodied 
the  audience  so  sensibly  as  he." 

In  D'Avenant's  cempany,  the  first  actress 
that  appeared  was  probaMy  Mn.  SauBderaon, 
who  performed  lanike  fai  The  Siege  qfBkoda, 
OB  the  opening  of  hli  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  in  Aprf),  166t.  It  does  not  appear 
firomDownes's  account,  that  while  D'Avenant's 
company  performed  at  tbe  Cockpit  In  Dmry- 
Lane  during  Che  years  1659,  IfMO,  and  lOfil, 
they  had  any  feoMle  performer  among  them :  or 
that  Oeitfiia  was  acted  by  them  at  that  period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  English  stage  it  waa 
customary  in  every  piece  to  Introduce  a  CIowb» 
<<by  his  mfanie  gestures  to  breed  In  the  less 
capable  mirth  and  laughter.*'  The  privileges 
of  the  Clown  were  very  ettenrive;  for,  between 
the  acU,  and  soroetlmee  between  the  scenes,  he 
claimed  a  right  to  enter  on  the  stage,  and  to 
eicite  merriment  by  any  species  of  buffoonery 
tbat  struck  hiita.  Like  the  Harlequin  of  tbe 
Italian  comedy/his  wit  was  often  eitesnporal. 
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and  lie  lOflMtiiiict  entared  into  a  contest  of 
niUerr  and  saroasai  wilk  Mme  of  the  aodience. 
He  generally  tkrew  bis  thoughts  into  bobhling 
doggrel  verses,  which  he  made  shorter  or  longer 
as  he  foand  convenient ;  hot,  however  Irregular 
hit  metre  might  be,  or  whatever  the  length  of 
his  venes,  he  alwaye  took  care  to  tag  tliem  with 
words  of  corrcfponding  sound;  like  Dryden*s 
D0E6, 

■  He  clotted  his  DoUoa  MtbeyfeU. 

And  iftkey  rhf«*d  and  nUtled.  all  wm  well." 

Thomas  Wilson  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both 
sworn  servanU  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  were  the 
most  popular  performers  of  that  time  In  this 
department  of  the  drama,  and  are  highly  praised 
by  the  Contlnoator  of Stowe's  Annals,  for '  Uheir 
wondrous  plentiful,  pleasant,  and  exiemporal 
wit."    Tarleton,  whose  comic  powers  were  so 
great,  that,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
"he  delisted  the  specUtors  before  he  had 
spoken  a  word,"  is  thus  described  In  a  very  rare 
oW  pamphlet :  «'  The  next,  by  his  sule  of  mssel. 
kis  buttoned  cap,  his  taber,  his  standing  on  the 
toe,  and  other  tricks,  I  knew  to  be  either  the 
body  or  resemblance  of  Tarleton,  who  living, 
for  his  pleasant  conceits  was  of  all  men  liked, 
and,  dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  like/'    In 
1611  was  published  a  book  entitled  bis  Jecuts, 
is  which  some  specimens  are  given  of  the 
eHempore  wit  which  our  ancestors  thought  so 
acellent.     As  he  was  performing  some  part 
'*at  the  Bull  In  Bishops-gate-Street,  where  the 
Qoeenes  players  oftentimes  played,"  while  be 
was  <* kneeling  down  to  aske  his  father's  bless- 
ing,** a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at 
him,  which  hit  him  on  the  cheek.     He  im- 
mediately took  up  the  apple,  and  advancing  to 
(he  aodience,  addressed  them  in  these  lines:  — 

*  GeBOoKB,  tUs  feDow.  with  Us  ftc«  ATBappto, 
ta^tmi  «tf  a  pippin  hatli  throwne  me  an  apple  ; 
B^  aa*r  aa  apple  lie  hnUi  eaM  a  cralK 
SeJMteaderaii  honest  wooan  Oodhath  sent  himadrak'* 

*'The  people,"  says  the  relater,  **  laughed 
heaftUy ;  for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife." 
Aoother  of  these  stories,  which  I  shall  give 
inteaBthor's  own  words,  esUhlishes  what  J 
iMve  akready  menUoned,  tet  it  was  customary 
Cor  the  Clown  to  talk  to  the  aodience  or  the 

*'Ia  the  Bol  at  Bisbops-^te,  was  a  play  of 
Aony  tke  V.  [the  perfbrmance  which  preceded 
Shaktpeare't]  wherein  the  }udge  was  to  take  a 
kotoQtheeare;  and  heeaoseAtf  was  absent  that 
i^Mhl  take  the  blow,  Tarleton  himselfe  ever 
^orwaid  to  please,  tooke  vpon  him  to  play  the 


same  judge,  besides  his  owb  part  of  the  downe ; 
and  Knel,  then  pUylng  Henry  the  Fiflh,  hit 
Tarleton  a  sound  box  Indeed,  which  made  the 
people  laugh  the  more,  because  It  was  he :  but 
anon  the  judge  goes  in,  and  Immediately  Tarl- 
ton  in  his  downes  ck)athes  comes  out,  and 
asks  the  actors,  Wkai  neml  O,  saith  one, 
had'st  thoQ  been  here,  thou  sbooklest  have  seen 
Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on 
the  eare.  What,  man,  said  Tarltoo,  strike  a 
Judge !  It  U  true,  i' fidth,  saM  the  other.  No 
other  like,  said  Tarlton,  and  it  could  not  he  but 
terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report  so  terrifies 
me,  that  methlnks  the  blowe  rceiains  still  on 
my  cheeke,  that  it  homes  againe.  The  people 
laugbt  at  this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  1  have 
heard  it  commended  for  rare;  but  no  marvell, 
for  ho  had  many  of  these.  But  I  would  see 
•Mr  eUiwrnt  m  tkeie  days  do  the  Hke.  No,  I 
warrant  ye;  and  yet  they  thinke  well  of  them- 
selves too." 

The  last  words  show  that  this  practice  was 
not  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and 
we  here  see  that  he  had  abundant  reason  for  his 
precept  in  BanM:  "Let  those  that  play  your 
elamm,  tpeuk  no  tnare  than  U  set  donm  for 
i^em;  for  there  be  of  them,  that  wHI  of  them- 
selves laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren 
specUtors  to  laugh  too;  tkovgh  m  Oemetm  time 
seme  neeetun^  quesHon  of  tke  play  be  then  to  be 
cotuidered." 

This  practice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the 
English  stage ;  for  we  are  told  that  sir  Thomas 
More,  while  be  lived  as  a  page  wllb  Archbishop 
Moreton  (about  the  year  1490),  as  the  Christmas 
plays  were  going  on  in  the  palace,  would  some- 
times suddenly  step  upon  the  stage,  ''without 
studying  for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of  his 
own,  which  gave  the  audience  much  more  enter- 
tainment  than  the  whole  performance  besides. 
Bat  the  pecniiar  province  of  the  Clown  was 
to  entertain  the  audience  after  the  play  was 
finished,  at  which  time  themes  were  sometimes 
given  to  him  by  some  of  the  spectators,  to 
descant  upon ;  but  more  commonly  the  audience 
were  entertained  by  a  jig,  A  jig  was  a  ludi- 
crous metrical  composition,orien  in  rhyroe,wbich 
was  sung  by  the  Clown,  who  likewise,  I  believe, 
occasionally  danced,  and  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  tabor  and  pipe.  In  these  jigs  more 
persons  than  one  were  sometimes  introduced. 
The  original  of  the  entertainment  which  this 
bulToon  alibrded  our  ancestors  l>etween  the  acts 
and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the  satirical 
interludes  of  Greece,  and  the  Attellans  and 
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Mimes  of  Ibe  Roman  stage.  The  Exodiarii 
and  EniboUariw  of  the  Mimes  are  undoubtedly 
Ibe  remote  progenitors  of  the  Vice  and  Clown 
of  our  Ancient  dramas. 

No  writer  that  I  have  met  with  intimates 
that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  it  was  customary 
to  eihibit  more  than  a  single  dramatic  piece  on 
one  day.  Had  any  shorter  pieces  of  the  same 
kind  with  our  modem  farces  (beside  theij^t 
already  mentioned)  l>een  presented  after  the 
principal  performance,  some  of  them  probably 
would  have  been  printed ;  but  there  are  none  of 
them  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of 
the  Restoration.  The  practice,  therefore,  of 
eihibitUig  two  dramas  snccessiyely  in  the  same 
afternoon,  we  may  be  assured,  was  not  esta- 
blished before  that  period.  But  though  our 
ancient  audiences  were  not  gratified  by  the  re- 
presentation of  more  than  one  drama  in  the 
same  day,  the  entertainment  in  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabetb  was  diYersifled,  and  the 
populace  diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling,  slight 
ofnand,  and  morrice-dancing;  and  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare^  by  the  eitemporaneous  buffoonery 
of  the  Clown,  whenever  he  chose  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  audience :  by  singing  and  dancing 
between  the  acts,  and  either  a  song  or  the  metri- 
cal jig  already  descril>ed  at  the  end  of  the  piece: 
a  mixture  not  more  heterogeneous  than  that  with 
which  we  are  now  daily  presented^  a  tragedy  and 
a  farce.  In  the  dances,  1  believe,  not  only  men, 
but  boys  in  women's  dresses,  were  introduced : 
a  practice  which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage, 
and  in  France  till  late  in  the  last  century. 

The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  play,  were  of  various 
kinds.  While  some  part  of  the  audience  enter- 
tained themselves  with  reading,  or  playing  at 
cards,  others  were  emptoyed  in  less  refined 
occupations;  in  drinking  ale,  or  smoking  to- 
bacco ;  with  these  and  nuts  and  apples  they  were 
furnished  by  male  attendants,  of  whose  clamour 
a  satirical  writer  of  the  time  of  James  I.  loudly 
complains.  In  1688,  when  Prynne  published 
his  HtstrionuuiiXf  women  smoked  tobacco  in  the 
playhouses  as  well  as  men. 

It  wu  a  common  practice  to  carry  table- 
books  to  the  theatre,  and  either  from  curiosity, 
or  enmity  to  the  author,  or  some  other  motive, 
to  write  down  passages  of  the  play  that  was  re- 
presented; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  imperfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one  or 
two  of  Shakspeare*8  dramas,  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant, were  taken  down  by  the  ear  or  in  short- 
hand during  the  cxhibilion. 


At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  actors,  in  noble- 
men*s  houses  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  wer» 
frequently  performed,  prayed  for  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  their  patrons ;  and  in  the  public 
theatres,  for  the  king  and  queen.  This  prayer 
sometimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue.  Hence, 
probably,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  the 
addition  of  Vivanirex  et  rtgrna,  to  the  modern 
play-bills. 

Flays  in  the  time  of  our  author  began  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  exhibition  was 
sometimes  finished  in  twohours.  Even  in  1667, 
they  conmienced  at  three  o'clock.  About  thirty 
years  afterwards  (in  1696)  theatrical  entertain- 
ments began  an  hour  later. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  stage* 
Mysteries  were  usually  acted  in  diurches ;  and 
the  practice  of  exhibiting  religious  dramas  in 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  service  of  religion 
on  the  Lord's  day  certainly  continued  after  the 
Reformation. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizal>eth  plays 
were  exhibited  in  the  public  theatres  on  Sun- 
days, as  well  as  on  other  days  of  the  week.  The 
license  granted  by  that  queen  to  James  Barbage 
in  1574,  which  has  been  already  printed  in  a 
former  page,  shows  that  they  were  then  repre- 
sented on  that  day  out  qf  the  houn  qf  prater. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field,  in  his 
Declaration  qf  God's  Judgment  cU  Paris  GoT" 
den,  that  in  the  year  1580  <*the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  London  obtained  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  all  heathenish  playes  and  enterludes 
should  be  banished  upon  Sabbath  dayes. "  This 
prohibition,  however,  probably  lasted  bot  a 
short  time;  for  her  majesty,  when  she  Tisited 
Oxford  in  1598,  did  not  scruple  to  be  present 
at  a  theatrical  exhibition  on  Sunday  night,  the 
24th  of  September  in  tliat  year.  During  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  though  dramatic  enters 
tainments  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays, 
1  believe,  no  plays  were  pubUefy  represented 
on  (hat  day ;  and  by  the  statutes  Car.  I.  c  1. 
their  exhibition  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  ab- 
solutely prohibited:  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
act  of  parliament,  both  plays  and  masqnes  were 
performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  during  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  and  cer- 
tainly in  private  houses,  if  not  on  the  public  stage. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  it  was 
formerly  a  common  practice  to  ride  on  horse- 
back to  the  playhouse:  a  circumstance  that 
would  scarcely  deserve  coosideration,  if  it  were 
not  in  some  sort  connected  with  onr  antbor's 
history,  a  plausible  story  having  been  buiU  on 
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ibU  foandiUoD,  relftUf e  to  hU  first  introdaclion 
to  ibe  stage. 

The  modes  of  conyeyance  to  the  theatre, 
aDcieotly,  as  at  present,  seem  to  haye  been 
various;  some  going  in  coaches,  others  on 
horseback,  and  many  by  water.  To  the  Globe 
playhouse  the  company  probably  were  conveyed 
by  water:  to  that  in  Blac^friarSf  the  gentry 
went  either  in  coaches,  or  on  horsebacli ;  and 
the  commoD  people  on  foot. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  First 
(and  probably  afterwards)  appear  to  have  been 
performed  every  day  at  each  theatre  during  the 
winter  season,  except  in  the  time  of  Lent,  when 
they  were  not  permitted  on  the  sermon  days, 
u  they  were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday ;  nor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
eicept  by  special  license ;  which  however  was 
obtained  by  a  fee  paid  to  the  Master  of  the 
Reveb.  In  the  summer  season  the  stage  ex- 
bibiOons  were  continued,  but  during  the  long 
vaeaijon  Ibey  were  less  frequently  repeated. 
However,  It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
manoscripl,  that  the  king's  company  usually 
braoghi  out  two  or  three  new  plays  at  the  Globe 
every  sommer. 

Thoogh,  from  the  want  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications,  intelligence  was 
■ot  80  speedily  circnlated  in  former  times  as  at 
present,  onr  ancient  theatres  do  not  appear  to 
have  laboured  under  any.  disadvantage  in  this 
respect;  for  the  players  printed  and  exposed 
aceoanu  of  the  pieces  that  they  intended  to 
exhibit,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  list 
of  the  characters,  or  the  names  of  the  actors  by 
whom  they  were  represented. 

The  long  and  whimsical  titles  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays, 
were  nndoobtedly  either  written  by  booksellers, 
or  transcribed  from  the  play-bills  of  the  time. 
They  were  equally  calculated  to  attraa  the  notice 
of  the  idle  gazer  in  the  walks  at  St.  Paul's,  or 
to  draw  a  crowd  al>out  some  vociferous  Auto- 
lycos,  who  perhaps  was  hired  by  the  players  thus 
to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  multitude.  It 
ii  indeed  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  modest 
Shakspeare,  who  has  more  than  once  apologized 
Cor  hisim/if<orecf  linetf  should  in  his  manuscripts 
have  entitled  any  of  bis  dramas  most  excellent 
tmd  pleasant  performances. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  usage  of  giv- 
ing authors  a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the 
exhibition  of  their  piece  commenced.  Mr.  Oldys, 
in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  intimates  that  dra- 
nttlc  ooels  had  anciently  their  benefit  on  the 
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first  day  (hat  a  new  play  was  represented ;  a 
regulation  which  would  have  been  very  favour- 
able to  some  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of 
modern  times.  I  have  found  no  authority  which 
proves  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
[last]  century  it  appears  to  have  been  customary 
in  Lent  for  ihe  players  of  the  theatre  in  Drury- 
Lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  first  represen- 
tation of  a  new  play  among  them. 

From  D'Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  thatin  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
poet  bad  his  benefit  on  the  second  day.  As  it 
was  a  general  practice,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, to  sell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the  theatre, 
I  imagine,  in  such  cases,  an  author  derived  no 
other  advantage  from  his  piece,  than  what  arose 
from  the  sale  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
found  it  more  beneficial  to  retain  the  copy-right 
in  bis  own  hands ;  and  when  he  did  so,  1  sup- 
pose he  had  a  benefit.  It  is  certain  that  the 
giving  authors  the  profito  of  the  third  exhibition 
of  their  play,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  mode  during  the  great  part  of  the  last 
[seventeenth]  century,  was  an  established  custom 
in  the  year  1612 ;  for  Decker,  in  the  prologue 
to  one  of  his  comedies,  printed  In  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  poet's  thml  day. 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than 
one  benefit  on  the  production  of  a  new  play ; 
and  this  too,  it  seems,  he  was  sometimes  forced 
to  mortgage,  before  the  piece  was  acted.  Sou- 
theme  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  who  obtained 
the  emoluments  arising  from  two  representa- 
tions; and  to  Farquhar,  in  the  year  1700, 
the  benefit  of  a  third  was  granted ;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  particular  favour  to  that 
gentleman;  for  for  several  years  afterwards 
dramatic  poets  had  only  the  benefit  of  the  third 
and  sixth  performance. 

The  profit  of  three  representations  did  not 
become  the  established  right  of  authors  till  after 
the  year  1720. 

To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addison,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  he  first  discontinued  the 
ancient,  but  humiliating,  practice  of  distributing 
tickets,  and  soliciting  company  to  attend  at  the 
theatre  on  the  poet*s  nights. 

When  an  author  sold  his  piece  to  the  sharers 
or  proprietors  of  a  theatre.  It  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  any  other  company,  and  remained 
for  several  years  unpublished ;  but,  when  that 
was  not  the  case,  he  printed  it  for  sale,  to  which 
many  seem  to  have  been  induced  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  an  imperfect  copy  might  be 
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issued  from  the  press  without  their  consent. 
The  customary  price  of  the  copy  of  a  play,  in 
the  time  of  Shal(speare,  appears  to  have  been 
twenty  nobles,  or  sii  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four-pence.  The  play  when  printed  was 
sold  for  sixpence ;  and  the  usual  present  from 
a  patron,  In  return  for  a  dedication,  was  forty 
shillings. 

On  the  first  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the 
prices  of  admission  appear  to  have  been  raised, 
sometimes  to  double,  sometimes  to  treble, 
prices ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
practised  on  the  benefit  nights  of  authors,  and 
on  the  representation  of  expensive  plays,  to  the 
year  1726* 

Dramatic  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  pre- 
sent, were  admitted  gratis  into  the  theatre. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  OflSce- 
boolc  that  the  l(ing*s  company  between  the  years 
1622  and  1641  produced  either  at  BlacklMars 
or  the  Qlobe  at  least  four  new  plays  every  year. 
Every  play,  before  it  was  represented  on  the 
stage,  was  licensed  liy  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
for  which  he  received  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  but  a  noble,  though  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  stated  fee  on  tUs  occasion  rose  to 
two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  King  James 
the  First,  nor  Charles  the  First,  I  believe,  ever 
went  to  the  public  theatre ;  but  they  frequently 
ordered  plays  to  be  performed  at  court,  which 
were  represented  in  the  royal  theatre  called  the 
Cockpit,  in  Whitehall ;  and  the  actors  of  the 
king's  company  were  sometimes  commanded 
to  attend  his  mi^esty  in  his  summer's  progress, 
to  perform  before  him  in  the  country.  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  however^  went  sometimes  to 
the  public  theatre  at  Blackfriars.  I  find  from  the 
Council4M)oks,  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ten 
pounds  was  the  payment  for  a  play  performed 
before  her ;  that  is,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence,  as  the  regular 
and  stated  fee ;  and  three  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence,  byway  of  bounty  or  reward. 
The  same  sum,  as  1  learn  from  the  manuscript- 
notes  of  Lord  Stanhope,  Treasurer  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  king  James  the  First,  continued  to  be  paid 
during  his  reign :  and  this  was  the  stated  pay- 
ment during  the  reign  of  his  successor  also. 
Flays  at  court  were  usually  performed  at  night, 
by  which  means  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  exhibition  at  the  public  theatres,  which 
was  early  in  the  afternoon ;  and  thus  the  royal 
bounty  was  for  so  much  a  clear  profit  to  the 
company :  but  when  a  play  was  commanded  to 


be  performed  at  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  by  which  the  actort 
were  prevented  firom  deriving  any  profit  from 
a  public  exhibition  on  the  same  day,  the  fee, 
as  appears  fh>m  a  manuscript  in  tiie  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  was  in  the  year  1630,  and 
probably  in  Shakspeare's  time  also,  twenty 
pounds ;  and  this  circumstance  1  formerly  stated, 
as  strongly  indicating  that  the  sum  last  men- 
tioned was  a  very  considerable  produce  on  any 
one  representation  at  the  Blackfriars  or  Globe 
playhouse.  The  office-book  which  1  have  so 
oflen  quoted,  has  fully  confirmed  my  conjecture. 

The  custom  of  passing  a  final  censure  on 
plays  at  their  first  exhibition  Is  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  our  author ;  for  no  less  than  three  plays 
of  his  rival,  Ben  Jonson,  appear  to  have  been 
deservedly  damned;*  and  Fletcher's  FaiUfiil 
Shepherdess,  and  The  Knight  qf  the  burning 
Pestle,  written  by  him  and  Beaumont,  under- 
went the  same  fate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
emoluments  of  a  successful  actor  In  the  time  ot 
Shakspeare.  They  had  not  then  annual  t>ene- 
fits,  as  at  present.  The  dear  emoluments  of 
the  theatre,  after  deducting  the  nightly  expenses 
for  lights,  men  occasionally  hired  for  the  even- 
ing, etc.  which  in  Shakspeare's  house  was  but 
forty-five  shillings,  were  divided  Into  shares,  of 
which  part  belonged  to  the  proprietors,  who  were 
called  housekeepers,  and  the  remainder  was 
divided  among  the  actors  according  to  their  rank 
and  merit.  1  suspect  that  the  whole  dear  re- 
ceipt was  divided  into  forty  sliares,  of  which 
perhaps  the  housekeepers  or  proprietors  bad 
fifteen,  the  actors  twenty-two,  and  three  were 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  plays,  dresses, 
etc.  From  Ben  Jonson*s  Poetaster,  it  should 
seem  that  one  of  the  performers  had  seven 
shares  and  a  half;  but  of  what  integral  som  is 
not  mentioned.  The  person  alluded  to  (if  any 
person  was  alluded  to,  which  Is  not  certain), 
must,  1  think,  luve  been  a  proprietor,  as  well 
as  a  principal  actor.  Our  poet  in  his  Hamlet 
speaks  of  a  whole  share,  as  no  contemptible 
emolument ;  and  tram  the  same  play  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a 
share.     Others  probably  had  still  less. 

It  appears  from  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas 
Killlgrew  and  others,  that  in  the  year  1666 
the  whole  profit  arising  from  acting  plays, 
masques,  &c.  at  the  King's  theatre,  was  divid- 
ed into  twelve  shares  and  three  quarters,  of 

*  This  offensive  term  appears  to  have  been  as 
old  at  least  as  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  time.    C 
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whicb  Mr.  KUUgrew,  the  manager,  bad  two 
fhii«i  and  thiw  quarters;  and  if  ire  may  trust 
10  the  tftatement  in  another  very  curious  paper 
(which,  faoweTer,  was  probably  exaggerated) 
each  share  produced,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
iboat  2M>i.  per  tarn,  net;  and  the  total  clear 
profiu  coosequenlly  were  about  3187/.  10«.  Od. 

These  shares  were  then  distributed  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time 
were  not  actors,  the  performers,  and  the  dra- 
malic  poets,  who  were  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  theatre,  and  received  a  part  of  the  annual 
prodoee  as  a  compensation  for  the  pieces  which 
they  produced. 

la  a  paper  deliyered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
to  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Joij  11»  1662,  he  states  the  emolument  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew  then  derived  (from 
his  two  shares  and  three  quarters)  at  19/.  6«. 
Od,  per  week ;  according  to  which  statement 
each  share  in  the  king*s  company  produced  but 
two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
Tear.  In  Sir  William  D*Avenanf s  company, 
from  the  tioM  their  new  theatre  was  opened 
in  Portugal-Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
(April,  I66S),  the  toUl  receipt  (after  de- 
dactiag  the  nightly  charges  of  men  hirelings 
aid  other  customary  expenses'')  was  divided 
iDlo  fifteen  stiares,  of  which  it  was  agreed  by 
articles  previously  entered  into,  that  ten  should 
hdong  to  D'Avenant :  viz.  two  '<  towards  the 
house- rent,  buildings,  scaffolding,  and  malting 
of  CraBaea  for  scenes;  one  for  a  provision  of 
habits,  properties,  and  scenes,  for  a  supplement 
of  the  said  theatre ;  and  seven  to  maintain  all 
the  women  tliat  are  to  perform  or  represent 
women's  parts,  in  tragedies,  comedies,  &g. 
and  in  consideration  of  erecting  and  establish- 
ing hb  actors  to  be  a  company,  and  his  pains 
and  expenses  for  that  purpose  for  many  years." 
The  other  five  shares  were  divided  in  various 
proportions  among  the  rest  of  the  troop. 

In  the  papers  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  *'  drew 
from  these  ten  shares  two  hundred  pounds  a 
week ;"  and  if  that  statement  was  correct,  each 
therein  his  playhouse  then  produced  annually 
six  hundred  pounds,  supposing  the  acting  season 
lo  have  then  lasted  for  thirty  weeks. 

Soch  were  tlie  emoluments  of  the  theatre 
ioon  after  the  Restoration ;  which  I  have  stated 
here,  from  authentic  documents,  l>ecau8e  they 
may  assist  us  in  our  conjectures  concerning 
*e  profiu  derived  from  stage-exhibitions  at  a 
•Bore  remote  and  darker  period. 


From  tlie  prices  of  admission  into  our  ancient 
theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  liave 
been  already  noticed,  I  formerly  conjectured 
that  about  twenty  pounds  was  a  considerable 
receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatre, 
on  any  one  day;  and  my  conjecture  is  now 
confirmed  by  indisputable  evidence.  In  Sir 
Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  I  find  the  follow- 
ing curious  notices  on  this  subject,  under  the 
year  1688 : — 

*'  The  kinges  company  with  a  generall  con- 
sent and  alacHtye  have  given  mee  the  l>enefitt  of 
two  dayes  in  the  yeare,  the  one  in  summer, 
ttiother  in  winter,  to  l>ee  taken  out  of  the 
second  daye  of  a  revived  playe,  att  my  owne 
choyse.  The  housekeepers  have  likewyse  given 
their  shares,  their  dayly  charge  only  deducted, 
which  comes  to  some  SI.  58.  this  85  May,  1628. 

**  The  benefitt  of  the  first  day,  being  a  very 
unseasonable  one  in  respect  of  the  weather, 
comes  but  unto  41.  158.  Od." 

This  agreement  subsisted  for  five  years  and 
a  half,  during  which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
had  ten  benefits,  the  most  profitable  of  whicb 
produced  seventeen  pounds,  and  ten  shillings, 
net,  on  the  22dof  Nov.  1628,  when  Fletcher's 
Cuttom  qf  ike  Country  was  performed  at 
Blackfriars ;  and  the  least  emolument  which  he 
received  was  on  the  representation  of  a  play 
wliich  is  not  named,  at  the  Globe,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1632,  which  produced  only  the 
sum  of  one  pound  and  five  shillings,  after 
deducting  from  the  total  receipt  in  each  in- 
stance the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned.  It 
also  appears  that  his  clear  profit  at  an  average 
on  each  of  his  nights,  was  81.  19s.  4d.  and  the 
total  nightly  receipt  was  at  an  average — 111. 
4s.  4d. 

On  the  SOlh  of  October,  1688,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  king's  company  agreed  to  pay  him 
the  fixed  sum  of  ten  pounds  every  Christmas, 
and  the  same  sum  at  Midsummer,  in  lieu  of  his 
two  benefits,  which  sums  they  regularly  paid 
him  from  that  time  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars. 

From  tlie  receipts  on  these  l>enefits  I  am  led 
to  believe  tliat  the  prices  were  lower  at  the 
Globe  theatre,  and  that  therefore,  though  it 
was  much  larger  than  the  winter  theatre  at 
Blackfriars,  it  did  not  produce  a  greater  sum  of 
money  on  any  representation.  If  we  suppose 
twenty  pounds,  dear  of  the  nightly  charges 
already  mentioned,  to  have  been  a  very  con- 

isiderable  receipt   at  either  of  these  bouses, 
aod  that  this  sum  was  in  our  poet's  time  divided 
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IdIo  forty  shares,  o(  which  fifteen  were  appro- 
priated to  the  housekeepers  or  proprietors, 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays, 
ttage-habits,  etc.  and  twenty-two  to  the  actors, 
then  the  performer,  who  had  two  shares  on  the 
representation  of  each  play,  received,  when  the 
theatre  was  thus  successful,  twenty  shillings. 
But  supposing  the  average  nightly  receipt  (after 
deducting  the  nightly  expenses)  to  be  about 
nine  pounds,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case, 
then  his  nightly  dividend  would  be  but  nine 
ahillings,  and  his  weekly  profit,  if  they  played 
five  times  a  week,  two  pounds  five  shillings. 
The  acting  season,  1  believe,  at  that  time  lasted 
forty  weeks.  In  each  of  the  companies  then 
subsisting  there  were  about  twenty  persons,  six 
of  whom  probably  were  principal,  and  the 
others  subordinate;  so  that  we  may  suppose 
tnoshareg  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  principal 
actor ;  six  of  the  second  class  perhaps  enjoyed  a 
whole  share  each ;  and  each  of  the  remaining 
eight  half  a  share.  On  all  these  do/a,  1  think 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  performers 
of  the  first  class  did  not  derive  from  their  pro- 
fession more  than  ninety  pounds  a  year  at  the 
utmost.  Shakspeare.  Hemlnge,  Condell,  Bur- 
badge,  Lowln,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt 
other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders ;  but 
what  the  different  proportions  were  which  each 
of  them  possessed  in  that  right,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  According  to  the  supposition 
already  stated,  that  fifteen  shares  out  of  forty 
were  appropriated  to  the  proprietors,  then  was 
there  on  tliis  account  a  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  annually  to  be  divided 
among  them.  Our  poet,  as  author,  actor,  and 
proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theatre 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Having 
after  a  very  long  search  lately  discovered  the 
will  of  Mr.  Hemlnge,  1  hoped  to  have  derived 
from  it  some  information  on  this  subject;  but 
1  was  disappointed.  He  indeed  more  than 
once  mentions  his  several  parts  or  thares  held 
bjf  leoie  in  the  Globe  and  Blacl(friart  play- 
hou$e$t  but  uses  no  expression  by  which  the 
value  of  each  of  those  shares  can  be  ascertained 
His  books  of  account,  which  he  appears  to  have 
regulariy  kept,  and  which,  he  says,  will  show 
that  his  shares  yielded  him  **a  good  yearly 
pr^,"  will  probably,  if  they  shall  ever  be  found, 
throw  much  light  on  our  early  stage  history. 

Thus  scanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus 
and  accommodations  of  our  ancient  theatres, 
on  which  those  dramas  were  first  exhibited, 
that  have  since  engaged  the  attention  of  so 


many  learned  men,  and  delighted  so  nMcy 
thousand  spectators.  Yet  even  then,  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  of  that  age,*  *<  dramatic  poesy 
was  so  lively  expressed  and  represented  on  the 
public  stages  and  theatres  of  this  city,  u  Rome 
in  the  auge  of  her  pomp  and  glory  never  saw 
it  better  performed ;  in  respect  of  the  action 
and  art,  not  of  the  cost  and  snmptaoosnefs.'' 


The  history  of  the  stage  as  far  ai  it  relates  to 
Shakspeare,  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods  :  the  period  which  preceded  bis  appear^ 
ance  as  an  actor  or  dramatic  writer ;  that  during 
which  he  flourished ;  and  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  his  death.  Having  now  gone 
through  the  two  former  of  these  periods,  1  shall 
take  a  transient  view  of  the  stage  from  the 
death  of  our  great  poet  to  the  year  1741,  still 
with  a  view  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  worlcs. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal 
companies  then  sultsisting  made  a  onioD,  and 
were  afterwards  called  The  United  Companies; 
but  I  know  not  precisely  in  what  this  union 
consisted.  1  suspect  it  arose  from  a  penary  of 
actors,  and  tliat  the  managers  contracted  to 
permit  the  performers  in  each  house  oocaslon- 
ally  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  other  theatres 
in  the  representation  of  plays. 

After  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  the  plays  of 
Fletcher  appear  for  several  years  to  have  been 
more  admired,  or  at  least  to  have  been  more 
frequently  acted,  than  those  of  our  poet.  Daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
Fletcher's  pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  1  believe,  t>etween  the 
time  of  Beaumont's  death  in  1615  and  his  own 
in  1625,  this  poet  produced  at  least  twenty-five 
plays.  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has  informed  as,  in  his 
poems,  that  of  the  thirty-five  pieces  improperiy 
ascribed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the  folio 
edition  of  1647,  much  the  greater  part  were 
written  after  Beaumont's  death ;  and  his  ao- 
coimt  is  partly  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's Manuscript,  from  which  it  appears  thai 
Fletcher  produced  eleven  new  plays  in  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life.  If  we  were  possessed  of 
the  Register  kept  by  Sir  George  Buck  we  should 
there,  1  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty 
dramas  written  by  the  same  author  in  the  in - 
tervalbetween  1615  and  1628. 

*  Sir  George  Buck.  This  writer,  as  I  have  alreaiiy 
observed,  wrote  an  express  treatise  coooeming  tlie 
English  stage,  which  was  nerer  printed,  and,  I 
fear,  is  now  irrecoTerably  lost. 
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Sir  William  D'ATenanC,  aboatsixteen  monUu 
liter  the  death  of  Ben  JonsoD,  obtained  from 
hbM^JeUy  (Dec  18,  1638),  a  grant  of  an 
aoouUy  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  amu  which 
be  eojoyed  at  poet  laureat  till  his  death.  In 
the  following  year  (March  86,  1639),  a  patent 
passed  the  great  seal  authorizing  him  to  erect 
i  playhoott,  which  was  then  intended  to  have 
been  built  behind  The  Three  Kingt  Ordinary 
inFleel^treet :  but  this  scheme  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  1  find  from  a  Manuscript  In 
ibe  Lord  Chamberlain's  OflSce,  that  after  the 
death  of  Christopher  Beeston,  Sir  W.  D'Ave- 
nant  wu  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
(June  27,  1689),  **GoTemor  of  the  Ring 
and  Qaeen's  company  acting  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drary-Lane,  during  the  lease  which  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabeth Beeston,  aliat  Hutcheson,  hath  or  doth 
hold  Id  the  said  house:"  and  1  suppose  he  ap- 
pointed her  son,  Mr.  William  Beeston,  his 
deputy,  for  from  Sir  Henry  Hert>ert's  oflSce- 
book,  be  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have  had 
the  management  of  that  theatre. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  some 
months  before  the  Restoration  of  K.  Charles 
11.,  the  theatres,  which  had  been  suppressed 
doriDg  the  usurpation,  began  to  revive,  and 
several  plays  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull 
in  St.  John*s-Street,  in  that  and  the  following 
year,  before  the  return  of  the  king.  In  June, 
1660,  three  companies  seem  to  have  been 
formed ;  that  already  mentioned,  one  under 
Mr.  William  Beeston  in  Salisbury-Court,  and 
oae  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-Lane,  under  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  Wars.  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who 
still  retained  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  these  companies 
the  same  emoluments  which  he  had  formerly 
derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays ;  but  after 
a  k>og  straggle,  and  after  having  brought  several 
aettons  at  law  against  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
Mr.  Betierton,  Mr.  Mohun,  and  others,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinqubh  his  claims,  and  his 
ofice  ceased  to  be  attended  with  either  autho- 
rity or  profit.  It  received  its  death  wound 
from  a  grant  from  King  Charles  11.  under  the 
privy  signet,  August  21,  1660,  authorizing 
Hr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of  the  grooms  of 
his  majesty's  bedchamber,  and  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  to  erect  two  new  playhouses  and  two 
■ew  companies,  of  which  they  were  to  have  the 
regulation ;  and  prohibiting  any  other  theatrical 
represeolation  in  London,  Westminster,  or  the 


suburbs,  but  those  exhibited  by  the  said  two 
companies. 

Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  having  been  a 
great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  havhig  taken 
the  trouble  In  the  beginning  of  this   [last] 
century,  when  he  was  above  seventy  years  of 
age,  of  travelling  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 
collect  materials  for  Mr.  Howe's  life  of  oor 
author,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice  from  an 
editor  of  his  works.     Very  inaccurate  accoontf 
of  this  actor  have  been  given  in  the  Biograpkia 
Drilannica    and  several  otiier  books.     It  it 
observable,  that  biographical  writers  often  give 
the  world  long  dissertations  concemhng  facts 
and  dates,  when  the  fact  contested  might  at 
once  be  ascertained  by  visiting  a  neighbouring 
parish  church  :  and  this  has  t>een  particularly 
the  case  of  Mr.  Betterton.     He  was  the  son  of 
Matthew    Betterton    (under-cook    to    King 
Charles  the  First)  and  was  baptized,  as  I  learn 
from  the  register  of  St.  Margaret's  parish, 
August  1 1 ,  1635.    He  could  not  have  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  1656,  as  has  been  asserted,  no 
theatre  being  then  allowed.     His  first  appear- 
ance was  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane,  In 
Mr.  Rhodes's  company,  who  played  there  by 
a  license  in  the  year  1659,  when  Betterton  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.     He  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Saunderson,  an  actress,  who  had  been 
bred  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  some  time  in 
the  year  1663,  as  appears  by  the  Dramaiit 
Persorue  of  TJte  Slighted  Maid,  printed  in  tlut 
year.     From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which 
Sir  Henry  Herl>ert  has  entitled  a  Breviai  of 
matters  to  l>e  proved  on  the  trial  of  an  action 
brought  by  him  against  Mr.  Betterton  in  1662, 
I  find  that  he  continued  to  act  at  the  Cockpit 
till  November,   1660,  when  he  and  several 
other  performers   entered  into  articles  with 
Sir  William  D'Avenant;   in  consequence  of 
which  they  began  in  that  month  to  play  at  the 
theatre  in  Salisbury  Court,  from  whence  after 
some  time,  I  believe,  they  returned  to  the 
Cockpit,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  new 
theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1660,  Sir  William 
D'Avenant's  company  l>egan  to  act  under  these 
articles  at  the  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court,  at 
which  house,  or  at  the  Cockpit,  they  continued 
to  play  till  March  or  April,  1662.  In  October^ 
1660,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion on  the  case  against  Mr.  Mohun  and  several 
others  of  Killigrcw's  company,  which  was  tried 
in  December,    1661,  for  representing  playt 
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withont  being  licensed  by  bim,  and  obtained  a 
yerdict  against  tbem.  Encouraged  by  his  saccess 
in  that  suit,  soon  after  D'Avenant's  company 
opened  their  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  he 
brought  a  similar  action  (May  6,  1662)  against 
Mr.  Betterton,  of  which  I  Icnow  not  the  event. 
In  the  declaration  now  before  me,  it  is  stated 
that  D'AYenant's  company,  between  the  15th 
of  NoYember,  1660,  and  the 6th  of  May,  1662, 
produced  ten  new  plays,  and  100  reviyed  plays ; 
but  the  latter  number  being  the  usual  style  of 
declarations  at  law,  may  ha?e  been  inserted 
without  a  strict  regard  to  the  fact. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewise  brought  two 
actions  on  the  same  ground  against  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  in  one  of  which  he  failed,  and  in 
the  other  was  successful.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  contest,  Sir  W^illiam  in  June,  1662,  be- 
sought the  king  to  interfere. 

The  actors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red 
Bull,  acted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Killigrew 
during  the  years  1660,  1661»  1662,  and  part 
of  the  year  1663,  in  Gibbon's  tennis-court 
in  Vere- Street,  near  Clare-market;  during 
which  time  a  new  theatre  was  built  for  them  in 
Drury  Lane,  to  which  they  removed  in  April, 
1663.  In  the  list  of  their  stock-plays,  there  are 
but  three  of  Shakspeare. 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  list  of 
what  he  calls  the  principal  old  stock-plays  acted 
by  the  king's  servants  (  which  title  the  perfor- 
mers under  Mr.  Killigrew  acquired),  between 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  the  junction 
of  the  two  companies  in  1682;  flrom  which  it 
appears  that  the  only  plays  of  Shakspeare  per- 
formed by  them  in  that  period,  were  King 
Henry  IV.  P.  h'Tke  Merry  Wives  <(f  Windsor, 
Othello,  and  Julna  Casar.  Mr.  Hart  repre- 
sented Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur;  Mijor 
Mohun,  lago  and  Casslus;  and  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  Falstaff.  Such  was  the  lamentable 
taste  of  those  times,  that  the  plays  of  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  Shiriey  were  much  oftener  ex- 
hibited than  those  of  our  author. 

Sir  William  D'Atenant's  Company,  after 
having  played  for  some  time  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drary-Lane,  and  in  Salisbury  Court,  remoyed 
In  March  or  April,  1662,  to  a  new  theatre  in 
Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Mr.  Betterton,  his  principal  actor,  we  are  told 
by  Downes,  was  admired  in  the  part  of  Pericles, 
which  be  frequently  performed  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theatre ;  and  while  this  company 
continued  to  act  in  Portugal  Row,  they  repre- 
sented the  following  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and 


it  should  seem  those  only  :  Macbeth  and  T%e 
Tempett,  altered  by  D'Ayenant ;  King  Lear, 
Hamletf  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Borneo  ami 
Juliet,  and  Tweyih-^'ght,  In  Hamlet^  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Betterton;  the  Ghost,  by  Mr.  Richards;  Hora- 
tio, by  Mr.  Harris :  the  Queen,  by  Mrs.  Da- 
venport ;  and  Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Saunderson. 
In  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Harris ;  Mercutio,  by  Mr.  Betterton ; 
and  Juliet  by  Mrs.  Saunderson.  Mr.  Betterton 
in  Tnfeyth  Night  performed  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
and  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  King.  He  was 
without  doubt  also  the  performer  of  King  Lear. 
Mrs.  Saunderson  represented  Catherine  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
Cordelia  and  Miranda.  She  also  performed 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton,  Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  erected  in 
Portugal  Row,  being  found  too  small.  Sir 
William  D'Ayenant  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  playhouse  in  Dorset  Garden,  near  Dorset 
Stairs,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
completed ;  for  he  died  in  May,  1666,  and  it 
was  not  opened  till  1671. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1671,  D*Ave- 
nant*s  company  removed  to  their  new  theatre  in 
Dorset  Gardens,  which  was  opened  not  with 
one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  but  with  Drydeo*s 
comedy  called  Srr  Martin  Marall, 

Between  the  years  1671  and  1682,  when 
the  King's  and  the  Duke  of  York's  servants 
united  (about  which  time  Charles  Hart,  the 
principal  support  of  the  former  company  died). 
King  Lear,  Thrum  qf  Athens,  Macbeth^  and 
The  Tempest,  were  the  only  plays  of  oor  anlbor 
that  were  exhibited  at  the  theatre  hi  Dorsel 
Gardens;  and  the  three  latter  were  not  repre- 
sented in  their  original  state,  but  as  altered  by 
D'Avenant  and  ShadwelL  Between  1682 
and  1695,  when  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Beltertoo, 
Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  obtained  a 
license  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  Othello,  A  Midsummer^NigkesDreamg^ 
and  The  Taming  qf  the  Shrew  are  the  only 
plays  of  Shakspeare  which  Downes  the  promp- 
ter mentions,  as  having  been  performed  by  the 
united  companies  lAMidsummevN^fhts  Br^am 
was  transformed  into  an  op^a,  and  7^  Tbm- 
ing  qfthe  Shrew  was  exhibited  as  altered  liy 
Lacy.  Dryden's  TroUus  and  Cressida,  how- 
ever, the  two  parU  otKing  IK,  T^yik  N^kt, 
Macbeth,  King  Henry  Vllh,  JuUus  C€Bmttr, 
and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  someUmes 
represented  in  the  same  period  :  and  Tate  and 
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Dorfey  ftirntsbed  the  scene  with  miserable 
atterations  of  CarManuSy  King  Richard  11,  ^ 
Kii^  LtoTf  and  Cifmbeline*  Otway's  Caiui 
MariuM,  which  was  produced  in  1680,  usarped 
the  place  of  our  poet's  Romeo  and  Juliei  for 
near  serenty  years,  and  Lord  Lansdown's  Jew 
of  Venice  Itept  possession  of  the  stage  from  the 
time  of  its  first  exhibition  in  1701,  to  the  year 
1741.  Dryden's  AH  for  hove,  from  1678  to 
17M,  was  performed  instead  of  our  author's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  D*Ayenant's  altera- 
tion of  Macbeth  in  lilie  manner  was  preferred  to 
oor  iolbor's  tragedy,  from  its  first  eibibition  in 
166S,  for  Dear  eighty  years. 

lo  the  year  1700  Cibber  produced  his  alte- 
ratios  of  King  Richard  III.  I  do  not  find  that 
ihisptay,  which  was  so  popular  in  Shalcspeare's 
fime,  waa  performed  from  the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration to  the  end  of  the  seTenteentb  century. 
The  play  with  Gibber's  alterations  was  once 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1703,  and  lay 
dormant  from  that  time  to  the  S8th  of  Jan. 
1710,  when  it  was  reviTed  at  the  Opera  House 
ia  the  Haymarfcet;  since  which  time  it  has 
been  represented,  1  belieye,  more  frequently 
than  any  of  our  author's  dramas,  except 
Bandei, 

On  April  «S,  1704,  T%e  Merry  Wivea  of 
WimUor,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  was  per- 
formed at  St.  James's,  by  the  actors  of  both 
hoQics,  and  afterwards  publicly  represented 
iltbe  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  May  18, 
ia  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  company ; 
but  although  the  whole  force  of  his  company 
was  exerted  in  the  representation,  the  piece 
had  so  little  soccess  that  it  was  not  repeated  till 
Not.  8,  1780,  when  it  was  again  reviTed  at 
the  same  theatre,  and  afterwards  frequently 
performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  published  his 
edllion  of  Shalcspeare,  the  exhibition  of  his 
pUyi  became  much  more  frequent  than  before. 
Between  that  time  and  1740,  our  poet's 
Bamlei,  Jtdhu  Capsar,  King  Henry  Vlll.^ 
OlheUOy  King  MUehard  III.,  LecWy  and  the  two 
parts  of  King  Henry  IV, ,  were  Tery  frequently 
eihibited.  Still,  howcTcr,  such  was  the 
wretched  taste  of  the  audiences  of  those  days, 
that  in  many  Instances  the  contemptible  allera- 

*  King  Ridutrd  II.  and  King  Lear  were  pro- 
doMd  by  Tkle  in  1681 ,  before  the  union  of  the  two 
eoBpnnies;  and  Coriolamu,  under  the  title  of  The 
tafnlibide  of  a  Ommontceallh ,  in  1682  In  the 
MOW  year  appeared  Durfey*!  alteration  of  Cymbe- 
hoe ,  aader  the  title  of  The  hjnred  Princess. 


tions  of  his  pieces  were  preferred  to  the  origi- 
nals. Durfey's  Ir\fured  Princess,  which  had 
not  been  acted  from  1697,  was  again  rcTlTed 
at  Drury  Lane,  October  5,  1717,  and  after- 
wards often  represented.  Even  Ravenscroft's 
Titus  Andronicus^  in  which  all  (be  faults  of  the 
original  are  greatly  aggraTated,  took  its  turn  on 
the  scene,  and  after  an  intermission  of  fifteen 
years  was  rcTiTcd  at  Drury  Lane  in  August, 
1717,  and  afterwards  frequently  performed 
both  at  that  theatre  and  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time,  Dec.  21,  1720.  Coriolanus, 
which  had  not  been  acted  for  twenty  years,  was 
rcTlTed  at  the  theatre  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Dec.  18,  1718;  and  in  Dec.  1719,  King 
Richard  II,  was  rcTiTed  at  the  same  theatre ; 
but  probably  neither  of  these  plays  was  then 
represented  as  originally  written  by  Shak* 
spearc.*  Measure  for  Measure,  which  had 
not  been  acted,  I  imagine,  from  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  was 
rcTived  at  the  same  theatre,  Dec  8,  1720, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  Mr.  Quin  in  the 
character  of  the  Duke,  which  he  frequently 
performed  with  success  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing years.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  which 
had  not  been  acted  for  thirty  years,  was  reriTed 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Feb.  0,  1721 ;  bnt 
after  two  representations,  on  that  and  the 
following  cTening,  was  laid  aside.  In  Dec. 
1723,  King  Henry  V,  was  announced  for  re- 
presentation, '*  on  Shakspeare's  foundation," 
and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  six  times  in 
that  month ;  after  which  we  hear  of  it  no  more ; 
and  on  Feb.  26,  1787,  King  John  wumiyeA 
at  CoTent  Garden.  Neither  of  these  plays,  I 
belicTe,  bad  been  exhibited  from  the  time  of 
the  downfall  of  the  stage.  At  the  same  theatre 
our  poet's  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driTen  from  the 
scene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Betterton  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  resumed  its  station,  being 
produced  at  CoTent  Garden,  Feb.  16,  17S8; 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  Shakspeare^s 
King  Henry  V.  was  performed  there  as  originally 
written,  after  an  interral,  if  the  theatrical 
advertisement  be  correct,  of  forty  years.  In 
the  following  March  the  same  company  once 
exhibited  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
for  the  first  time,  as  they  asserted,  for  fifty 

*  In  the  theatrical  advertiBeoient,  Feb.  6, 1788, 
King  Richard  II.  (which  was  then  produced  at  Co- 
Tent  Garden) ,  was  said  not  to  have  been  acted  for 
forly  jean. 
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yetn.*  Am  you  like  it  was  aonounced  for  re- 
presentatioD  at  Drury  Lane,  December  90, 
1740,  as  not  having  been  acted  for  forty  years, 
and  represented  twenty-six  times  in  that  season. 
At  Goodman's  Fields,  Jan.  15,  1741,  The 
WhUer^B  TcUe  was  announced,  as  not  baring 
been  acted  for  one  hundred  years ;  but  was  not 
^qually  successful,  being  only  performed  nine 
times.  AtDrury  Lane,  Feb.  14,  1741,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  which,  1  believe,  had 
not  been  acted  for  one  hundred  years,-  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  scene  by  Mr.  Mack- 
lin,  who  on  that  night  first  represented  Shyloclt, 
a  part  which  for  near  fifty  years  be  performed 
with  unrivalled  success.  In  the  following 
month  the  company  at  Goodman's  fields  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  stand  against  him  by 

*  King  Henry  VI,  altered  from  Sh&ktpeare  by 
Theophilas  Cibber,  was  performed  by  a  summer 
company  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  1723;  but  it  met 
with  DO  success  bemg  represented  only  once 


producing  AWm  well  that  endt  well^  which, 
they  asserted,  **  had  not  been  acted  since  Shak- 
speare's  time."  But  the  great  theatrical  event 
of  this  year  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Qarrick 
at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  Oct.  9, 
1741 ;  whose  good  taste  led  him  to  study  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  with  more  assiduity  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Since  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  per- 
formance of  many  of  his  prhidpal  characters, 
the  frequent  representation  of  his  plays  in 
nearly  their  original  state,  and  above  all,  the 
various  researches  which  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  his 
works,  our  Poet's  reputation  has  l>een  yearly 
increasing,  and  is  now  fixed  upon  a  basis, 
which  neither  the  lapse  of  time  nor  the  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion  will  ever  ht  able  to  shake. 
Here  therefore  I  conclude  this  imperfect  accouot 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  English 
Stage. 


^bconological  ^ttcr   of  <Si)ait)Spcate'^  BtamajS, 

ON  THE  ACrraOBITY  OP  MALONB,  CHALMERS  AND  DRAKB. 


The  ensuing  enumeration  of  Shakspeare's  dramas, 
with  the  dates  assigned  by  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived authorities,  is  given  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity ;  for  the  learned  commentators  are  so  much 
at  variance  in  their  chronology,  that  it  deserves 
little  or  no  attention.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  first  edition  of  our  author  did  not  appear  till 
several  years  after  his  death,  and  was  then  pub- 
lished by  the  players,  who,  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed, would  pay  any  regard  to  the  order  of  time 
in  their  arrangement  of  the  dramas,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious, that  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  dates 
given  to  those  compositions  are  purely  conjectural. 
A  cloud  rests  over  Shakspeare's  career  as  an  author, 
which  is  not  now  likely  to  be  dispersed ;  those  who 
were  most  familiar  with  the  operations  of  his  ex- 
traordinary genius,  seem  to  have  been  hardly  aware 
**  that  he  was  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time ;"  they 
paid  their  shillings  and  applauded  his  productions 
on  the  stage^  perhaps,  but  they  had  little  taste  or 
inclination  to  do  them  justice  in  the  closet.  Shak- 
speare himself  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
careless  of  his  own  fame :  he  produced  his  great 
works  without  effort,  and  bequeathed  them  to  his 
country,  unconscious  of  their  merit,  and  reckless  of 
their  fate 

MaloM.     CUlaara.      Drak*. 

Pericles not  acknowUdqed  .  )590 

First  Part  of  Ring  Henry  VI.  1589  .  1589  .  159:? 

Second     .     .    ditto    .     .     .  1590  .  1590  .  1592 

Third       .     .    ditto    ...  1591  .  1595  .  1592 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  1592  .  1598  .  1593 

Comedy  of  Errors   ....  1593  .  1591  .  1591 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  .    .    .  1594  .  1598  .  1594 


MalM*.     CktiBfn.     Onke. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  .    .     .  1594  .  1592  .  1591 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona    .  1595  .  1595  .  1593 

Romeo  and  Juliet    ....  1596  .  1G92  .  1593 

Hamlet 1596  .  1B97  .  1597 

King  John 1596.1598.1598 

King  Richard  IL     ....  1597  .  1595  .  1596 

King  Richard  III 1597  .  15%  .  1595 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  1597  .  1596  .  1596 

Second    .    .    ditto     .    .     .  1508  .  1597  .  1596 

Merchant  of  Venice     .    .    .  1598  .  1597  .  1597 

All's  well  that  Ends  well  .    .  1598  .  1599  .  1598 

King  Henry  V 1599  .  1597  .  1598 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing    .  1600  .  1699  .  1599 

As  You  Like  It 1600  .  1699  .  1600 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    .  1601  .  1596  .  1601 

King  Henry  VIII 1601.1613.1602 

TroilusandCressida    .     .     .  1602  .  1600  .  1601 

Measure  for  Measure    .    .    .  1603  .  1604  .  1603 

The  Winter's  Tale  ....  1604  .  1601  .  1610 

King  Lear 1605  .  1606  .  1604 

Cymbeline 1606  .  1606  .  1605 

Macbeth 1606  .  1606  .  1606 

Julius  Caesar 1607  .  1607  .  1607 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  .    .    .  1608  .  1608  .  1606 

Timon  of  Athens     ....  1609  .  1601  .  160S 

Coriolanus 1610  .  1609  .  1609 

OUiello 1611  .  1614  .  161i 

The  Tempest 1612.1613.1611 

Twelfth  Night 1614  .  1608  .  1613 

Titus  AndronicuB,  not  acknowledged  by  these  cri- 
tics, nor  indeed  by  any  author  of  credit,  but 
originally  published  about  1589. 
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It  is  quite  obYioos,  tliat  the  terms  down  and 
M  were  used,  Uiough  improperly  perhaps, 
as  fyDooymoQS  by  our  old  dramatists.     Their 
coDfosed  introduction  might  render  this  doubtful 
to  oae  who  bad  not  well  considered  the  matter. 
Tin  fool  of  our  early  plays  denoted  a  mere 
idiot  or  natural,  or  else  a  witty  hireling  retained 
to  DialLe  sport  for  his  masters.     The  clown  was 
a  duracter  of  more  variety ;  sometimes  he  was 
a  mere  rustic,  and,  often,  no  more  than  a 
ihrewd  domestic.    There  are  instances  in  which 
any  low  character  in  a  play  served  to  amuse 
with  his  coarse  sallies,  and  thus  became  the 
tlotm  of  the  piece.     In  fact,  the  fool  of  the 
draoDa  was  a  Icind  of  heterogeneous   being, 
eopied  in  part  from  real  life,  but  highly  coloured 
is  order  to  produce  effect.     This  opinion  de- 
rives force  from  what  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hamlet,  when  he  admonishes  those  who  per- 
fonn  the  clowns,  to  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them.     Indeed,  Shal^speare  himself 
caoDpt  be  absolved  from  the  imputation  of 
malLiDg  mere  caricatures  of  his  merry  Andrews, 
oBlcfs  we  suppose,  what  is  very  probable,  that 
bis  compositions  have  been  much  interpolated 
with  the  eitemporaneous  jokes  of  the  players. 
To  this  folly,  allusions  are  made  in  a  clever 
satire  entitled  Pasquil's  Mad-cappe,  throwne 
at  the  Corruptions  of  these  Times,    1626, 
quarto. 

« WI  coBBtry  pl«yer^  ttot  old  ptttry  leitt 
PnMMranced  in  a  painted  motley  conte, 
rOIe*  all  Che  world  to  Aill  of  cuckoei  nef  t*. 
Tlaft  Difbtiagalee  can  f carcely  f ing  a  note. 
Ok !  bid  then  torn  their  mind*  to  better  meaninfi : 
FieMi  are  iU  sowne  that  give  no  better  gleaninfi.* 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  reprobates  the  custom  of 
iatroducing  fools  on  the  stage ;  and  declares  that 
Ik  plays  of  his  time  were  neither  right  tragedies 
■or  right  comedies,  for  the  authors  mingled 
kings  and  clowns,  *'  not,*'  says  he^  '*  because  the 
matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  thrust  in  the  cIowtw 
by  bead  and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in  majes- 
tical  matters,  with  neither  decencie  nor  discre- 
tion :  so  as  neither  the  admiration  and  com- 
misseration,  nor  the  right  sportfulnesse,  is  by 
their  raongrell  tragedie-comedie  obtained." 
Kanliin,  a  puritan,  contemporary  with  Sbak- 


speare,  wrote  a  most  bitter  atuck  on  plays  and 
players,  whom  he  calls  monsters ;  ''andwhie 
monsters?"  say  he  :  ** because  under  colour 
of  humanitiethey  present  nothing  but  prodigious 
vanilie:  these  are  wels  without  water,  dead 
branches  fit  for  fuell,  cockle  amongst  come, 
unwholesome  weedes  amongst  sweete  hearbes, 
and,  finallie,  feends  that  are  crept  into  the 
wordle  by  stealth,  and  hold  possession  by  subtill 
Invasion."  In  another  place,  he  says,  *<some 
transformed  themselves  to  rogues,  other  to  ruf- 
fians>  some  other  to  clownes,  a  fourth  XofooUs; 
the  rogues  were  ready,  the  ruffians  were  rude, 
their  clownes  eladde  as  well  with  country  con* 
dition,  as  in  ruffe  russet;  iheyrfooUs  a$fond 
€u  might  be,** 

To  give  a  clear  view  of  our  subject,  some- 
thing of  the  different  sorts  of  fools  may  be  thus 
classed : 

I.  The  general  domegtic  fool,  termed  often, 
but  improper^,  a  clonm  ;  described  by  Putten- 
ham  as  '*  a  buffoune,  or  counterfet  foole." 

II.  The  clown y  who  was  a  mere  country 
booby,  or  a  witty  rustic. 

III.  The  female  fool,  who  was  generally 
an  idiot. 

IV .  The  city  or  corporation  fool,  an  assist- 
ant in  public  entertainments. 

y.  The  tavern  fool,  retained  to  amuse  the 
customers. 

VI.  The  fool  qf  the  ancient  mysteries  and 
moralities,  otherwise  the  vice, 

VII.  The  fool  in  the  old  dumb  shews,  ollen 
alluded  to  by  Shakspeare. 

Viil.  The  fool  in  the  Whitsun  ales  and 
morris  dance, 

IX.  The  mountebank's  fool,  or  merry  An- 
drew, There  may  be  others  in  our  ancient 
dramas,  of  an  irregular  kind,  not  reducible  to 
any  of  these  classes ;  but  to  exemplify  them  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  essay :  what  has 
been  stated  may  assist  the  readers  of  old  plays 
to  judge  for  themselves  when  they  meet  with 
such  characters. 

The  practice  of  retaining  fools  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  remotest  times.  They 
were  to  be  found  alike  in  the  palace  and  thf 
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brolhel ;  tbe  pope  had  bis  fool,  aod  the  bavd 
oer's;  tbey  excited  the  mirtb  of  kings  and  beg- 
gars ;  tbe  hovel  of  the  villain  and  the  castle 
of  tbe  baron  were  alike  exhilarated  by  (heir 
Jolies.  With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  this 
castom  In  England,  it  appears  to  have  existed 
even  during  the  period  of  our  Saxon  history, 
but  ve  are  certain  of  the  fact  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Maitre  Wace,  an 
historian  of  that  time,  has  an  account  of  tbe 
preservation  of  William's  life,  when  duke  of 
Normandy,  by  bto  fool,  CMes;  and,  in  Domes- 
daj-book,  mention  Is  made  of  Berdia  jocuUUor 
regit;  and  though  this  term  sometimes  denoted 
a  minstrel,  evidence  might  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that  in  this  instance  it  signified  a 
bnffoon. 

Tbe  accounts  of  the  household  expenses  of 
our  kings  contain  many  payments  and  rewards 
to  fools,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Dr. 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  court  jester,  remarks, 
in  his  usual  quaint  way;  that  it  is  an  office  which 
none  but  be  that  bath  wit  can  perform,  and 
none  but  he  that  wants  It  will  perform.  The 
names  of  many  of  these  buffoons  are  preserved ; 
they  continued  an  appurtenance  to  tbe  English 
court  to  a  late  period.  Muckle  John,  the  fool 
of  Charles  L,  the  successor  of  Archee  Arm- 
strong, was,  perhaps,  tbe  last  regular  personage 
of  that  kind.  The  downfall  of  royalty,  and  the 
puritanical  manners  that  came  into  vogue, 
banished  this  privileged  satirist;  and,  at  the 
Restoration,  It  was  deemed  of  no  moment  to 
restore  tbe  office,  for  tbe  stories  told  of  Killi- 
grew,  as  jester  to  Charles  II.,  are  without  autho- 
rity. Tbe  discontinuance  of  tbe  court  fool 
influenced  the  manners  of  private  life,  and  from 
one  of  Sbadwell'k  plays  we  find,  that  it  was 
then  unfashionable  for  the  great  to  retain  do- 
mestic fools.  Yet  the  practice  was  not  abolish- 
ed; It  kept  its  ground  so  late  as  the  comence- 
ment  of  the  last  century.  Dean  Swift  wrote 
an  epitaph  on  Dicky  Pearce,  the  earl  of  Suffolk's 
fool  buried  in  Berkeley  churchyard,  June  18, 
178S.  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  kept  a  Welsh 
Jester,  named  Rees  Pengelding;  be  was  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  rented  a  farm  of  bis  roaster. 
The  steward,  who  bad  been  a  tailor,  and  bore 
him  a  grudge,  put  in  execution  for  his  rent, 
saybng  surlily,  *'  I'll  fit  you,  sirrah."  «•  Then," 
replied  Rees,  '<  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  your 
life  that  you  ever  fitted  any  one." 

The  entertainment  fools  were  expected  to 
aObrd,  may  be  collected  in  great  variety  from 
our  old  plays,  especially  from  those  of  Shak- 


speare;  but,  perhaps,  a  good  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  general  conduct  from  a  passage 
in  a  curious  tract  by  Lodge,  entitled.  Wit's 
Miserie,  1599,  quarto:  '*  Imoderate  and  dis- 
ordinate  Joy  became  incorporate  in  the  bodie 
of  a  Jeaster;  this  fellow  in  person  is  comely, 
in  apparell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a  very 
ape,  and  no  man ;  bis  studie  Is  to  coin  bitter 
jeasts,  or  to  shew  antique  motions,  or  to  sing 
handle  sonnets  and  ballads ;  give  him  a  iiUle 
wine  in  his  head,  he  Is  continually  flearing  and 
making  of  moutbes :  be  laughs  Intemperately 
at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances  aboot  tbe 
house,  leaps  over  tables,  out^ips  men's  beads, 
trips  up  bis  companions'  heeles,  bums  sack 
with  a  candle,  and  bath  all  tbt^  feaU  of  a  lord 
of  misrule  In  the  countrie:  feed  bim  in  bis 
humour,  you  shall  have  bis  heart;  In  mere 
kindness  he  will  bog  you  in  bis  armes,  kisse  you 
on  the  cheeke,  and  rapping  out  an  horrible 
oath,  crie  '  Qod*s  soule,  Tum,  1  love  yoo,  you 
knowe  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my  chamber 
for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  there  lives  not  a  man  In 
this  worid  that  1  more  honour.*  In  these 
ceremonies  you  shall  know  his  courting,  and  it 
is  a  speciall  mark  of  bim  at  table,  he  sits  and 
makes  faces :  keep  not  this  fellow  company,  for 
hi  jingling  with  bim,  your  wardrobes  shall  be 
wasted,  your  credits  crackt,  your  crovmes  con- 
sumed, and  time  (the  most  precious  riches  of 
the  world),  utterly  lost." 

As  these  hirelings  required  considerable  skill 
and  dexterity  to  please  their  employers,  tbey 
sometimes  failed  of  success,  and  their  paodly 
of  talents  excited  disgust.  Cardinal  Perron, 
behig  In  company  with  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
the  latter  observed  of  bis  fool  that  be  wu  <*  a 
meagre,  poor  spirited  buffoon.*'  The  cardinal 
replied  that  nevertheless  he  had  wit  <*  Why 
so?"  demanded  tbe  duke :  ^*  Because,"  replied 
Perron,  *'  he  lives  by  a  trade  which  he  does 
not  understand.'*  Tbe  license  allowed  them 
was  very  great,  but  did  not  always  afford  them 
protection.  Archbishop  Laud's  disgraceful 
severity  to  poor  Archee  is  well  known.  The 
duke  d'Epernon,  though  a  high-spirited  man, 
conducted  himself  with  much  more  discretion. 
Maret,  the  fool  of  Louis  XIII.,  whose  chief 
talent  was  mimicry,  frequently  mocked  the 
duke's  Gascon  accent ;  and  Ricbellea,  who  was 
fond  of  admonishing  him,  desired  hkn,  among 
other  things,  to  get  rid  of  his  provincial  tones, 
at  the  same  time  counterfeiting  bis  speech,  and 
sarcastically  begging  he  would  not  take  the 
advice  in  ill  part.     <*  Why  should  I  ?"  replied 
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ifce  duke;  "wb«n  1  bear  as  much  from  the 
king's  fool,  wtM>  mocks  me  in  yoar  presence." 
Fools,  howoTer,  did  not  always  escape  with 
Impaniti.  IVhipping  was  the  punishment 
commonir  Inflicted.  Hence,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
Otlria,  addressing  her  jester,  says,  **  Sirrah, 
yoQ  shall  be  whipped."  However,  they  were 
often  treated  with  great  tenderness,  as  is  feel- 
tngty  eiemplified  in  the  eondact  of  Lear. 

With  regard  to  the  fool's  hosiness  on  the 
stage,  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  reality,  with 
this  (ifference,  that  the  wit  was  more  highly 
wasooed.  In  Middieton's  Mayor  of  Quin- 
boroogh,  a  company  of  actors,  with  a  clown, 
make  tbeir  appearance,  and  the  following 
ifialogae  ensues: 

UlCl««fcr..Tbia  b  <rar  down,  fir. 

5imm Sjt,  tjc,  your  company  [i'AHh, 

Mast  Ikil  upon  him  and  beat  him ;  he'f  too  fair. 
To  make  the  people  laogb. 
U<  (UMl«r..Not  aa  be  may  be  drest'd,  air. 
ffTTm         ''^**h.  dresi  liim  how  yoa  will.  I'll  five  him 
That  giil,  he  will  neTor  look  half  fcarrily 

enooffh. 
Oh !  the  clowna  that  I  hare  leen  in  my  time. 
The  very  peeping  out  of  one  of  them  wonid  hare 
Made  a  yonncheir  laofh  thoosh  hia  tether  lay 

a-dyion ; 
A  man  undone  in  law  the  day  before, 
(The  laddest  caae  that  can  be)  might  for  bla 

•econd 
ilave  baret  hinuelf  with  laughing  .and  ended  all 
Uja  miaeriea.    Here  was  a  merry  world,  my 

matters! 
Some  talk  of  things  of  state,  of  paling  staff; 
TVre's  nothing  in  a  play  like  to  a  clown. 
If  he  have  the  grace  to  hit  on  it,  that's  the 
thing  indeed. 
fiaaa........ Away  then,  shill;  clown.to  thy  motley  crupper. 

Tbose  who  desire  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  dresses  that  belonged  to  the  cha- 
racters in  question  at  various  periods,  should 
CDOsolt  ancient  prints  and  paintings,  parli- 
colarly  the  miniatures  that  embellbh  manu* 
Kripts.  But  the  diflScully  of  learning  bow  the 
tkeoMeal  foolt  and  elonnu  of  Shakspeare*s 
age  were  aiirayt  habited,  is  insuperable.  In 
Maie  cases  tlie  dramas  themselves  assist,  by 
references  which  leave  little  doubt ;  but  this  is 
oat  cooraioo.  Artists  formerly  did  not  devote 
Boch  of  their  time  to  theatrical  subjects;  the 
diKovery  of  asingle  painting  of  this  kind  would 
be  more  valuable  than  a  folio  of  conjectural 
dtaiertation.  At,  however,  the  costume  of  the 
UaM  would  in  some  degree  be  preserved  on  the 
ilage,  the  materials  which  remain  to  illustrate 
the  dress  of  the  real  fools  may  supply  the  defect. 

The  garb  of  domestic  fools  in  Shakspeare's 
<lay,  was  of  two  sorts.  In  the  first,  the  coat 
wM  motley  or  party-coloured,  and  attached  to 
ibebody  by  a  girdle,  with  bells  at  the  skirls  and 
dbovs,  though  not  invariably.     The  hose  and 


breeches  dose,  and  frequently  each  leg  of  a 
different  colour.  A  hood,  like  a  monk's  cowl, 
covered  the  head  entirely,  falling  down  over 
part  of  Ihe  breast  and  shoulders.  It  was  some- 
times adorned  with  asses's  ears,  or  terminated 
in  the  neck  and  bead  of  a  cock,  a  fashion  as 
old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  It  ollen  had 
the  comb  or  crest  only  of  the  animal,  whence 
the  term  cockscomb  was  afterwards  applied  to 
any  silly  upstart.  This  fool  carried  in  his  hand 
a  sceptre  or  bauble,  ornamented  with  a  fool's 
head,  a  doll,  or  a  puppet.  The  baul>le  origi- 
nally used  in  King  Lear,  was  extant  so  late  as 
Garrick's  time,  and  the  figure  of  it  would  have 
been  worth  preserving.  To  this  instrument 
was  annexed  an  inflated  bladder,  wilh  which 
the  fool  belaboured  those  who  offended  him,  or 
with  whom  be  was  disposed  to  make  sport 
The  form  of  it  varied,  and  was  often  obscene  In 
the  highest  degree.  In  some  old  prints,  the 
fool  appears,  wilh  a  sort  of  flapper  or  rattle, 
surrounded  wilh  bells.  This  implement  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  bladder.  The 
fool's  dagger,  occasionally  mentioned,  was  pro- 
bably the  wooden  sword  of  the  Vice  in  the 
Moralities^  a  thin  piece  of  lath,  with  which  he 
used  to  belabour  the  devil. 

In  Elizabeth's  time,  the  archbishop  of  Can^ 
terbury's  fool  wore  a  coicomb  and  a  wooden 
dagger.  In  Chapman*s  Widow's  Tears,  an 
upstart  governor  is  called  **  a  wooden  dagger 
gilded  o'er ;  and  in  the  Noble  Gentleman,  a 
person  likened  to  a  fool  Is  desired  to  wear  a 
great  wooden  dagger. 

The  other  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been 

most  worn  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  the  long 

petticoat,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  idiot 

or  natural  fool,  and  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 

of  cleanliuess.     How  it  came  into  use  for  the 

allowed  fool^  is  not  so  obvious.     It  was,  like 

the  former,  of  various  colours,  the  materials 

often  rich,  as  of  velvet,  and  guarded  or  fringed 

with  yellow.    In  one  instance  we  have  a  yellow 

ieo/fcer  doublet.  In  Bancroft's  Epigrams,  1639, 

quarto,  there  is  one  addressed  '*  to  a  giglot 

with  her  greene  sicknesse,*'  in  which  are  these 

lines : 

*Thy  sicknesse  mocks  thy  pride.  that*s  seldom  seene 
But  in  foole's  yellow,  and  the  lorer's  greene.* 

And  from  a  manuscript  note  we  learn,  that 
yellow  was  ihe  fooU^g  colour  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Yet  the  foregoing  were  not  the  only  modes 
in  which  domestic  fools  were  habited.  The 
hood  was  occasionally  without  a  coicomb,  in- 
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•lead  of  which  a  bell  or  bells  appeared, 
feather  was  frequently  added  to  the  comb ; 
in  an  old  Morality,  the  fool  Mys, 

*B7  my  troQth  the  fhing  tliat  I  desire  roort 
U  in  my  cappe  to  hare  a  goodly  feaOier.* 

In  mimicry  of  a  monk's  crown,  the  head  was 
sometimes  shaved,  and  in  one  instance  the  hair 
is  made  to  represent  a  triple  or  papal  tiara. 
The  garment  was  often  decorated  with  fox  or 
squirrel  Ulls.  In  The  Pope's  Funeral,  1605, 
quarto,  we  find  this  passage:—**  I  shall  prove 
him  such  a  noddy  before  I  leave  him,  that  all 
the  world  will  deeme  him  worthy  to  wear  in 
bis  forehead  a  coicombe  for  his  foolishness,  and 
on  bis  back  a  fox  tayle  for  bis  badge.''  This 
custom  was  perhaps  designed  to  ridicule  a 
fashion  common  among  the  ladies  in  the  reign 
or  Edward  III.  which  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
old  Chronicle  of  England : — **  And  the  women 
more  nysely  yet  passed  the  men  in  aray  and 
coriouslaker,  for  they  were  so  slreyt  clothed 
that  they  let  hange  fox  tailUi  sowed  bineth 
within  hir  clothes  for  to  hale  and  hide  their  a — ; 
the  which  disguysinges  and  pride,  paradvenlure, 
afterward  brouzt  forth  and  encaused  many  my- 
shappes  and  meschief  in  the  reame  of  Englond." 

Idiots  or  naturals  wore  calf  or  sheep's  skin  ; 
for  in  the  Qesta  Grayorum,  1660,  quarto,  we 
read,  <*The  scribe  claims  the  manor  of  No- 
verinte,  by  proTMing  ukeep  skm$  and  calve 
Mktns  to  wrappe  his  ktghnets  wardM  and  idiotts 
in,**  A  purse  or  wallet  at  the  waist,  was  part 
of  the  fool's  dress.  Tarlton,  who  personated 
the  clowns  in  Shakspeare's  day,  appears  to  have 
worn  it ;  Triboulet,  in  Rabelais,  is  described 
as  having  a  budget  of  tortoise-shell. 

The  fools,  however,  did  not  invariably  wear 
a  distinguishing  habit;  this  appears  from  some 
of  their  portraits  still  remaining.  A  painting 
at  Kensington-palace,  by  Holbein,  represents 
Will  Somers,  the  fool  of  Henry  VII. ,  in  a  com- 
mon dress.  In  an  account  of  that  sovereign's 
wardrobe,  are  these  particulars; — **  For  mak- 
ing a  doubblette  lyned  with  canvas  and  cotton 
for  William  Som'ar,  oure  foole.  Item,  for 
making  of  a  coote  and  a  cappe  of  grene  clothe, 
fdnged  with  red  crule,  and  a  lyned  with  fryse, 
for  oure  said  foole."  But  the  account  goes  on 
thus: — *Mtem,  for  making  of  a  coote  of  greene 
clothe,  with  a  hoode  to  the  same,  fringed  with 
white  crule  lyned  with  fryse  and  bokcrbam,  for 
our  foole  aforesaid.''  From  these,  we  infer 
that  he  also  wore  the  distinctive  habit  of  the 
fool.  In  families  where  the  fool  acted  as  a 
menial  servant,  he  might  have  kept  his  official 
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A  I  garb  for  occasions  of  ceremony .    Want  of  male- 

and  I  rials  to  illustrate  our  subject,  renders  this  part 

I  of  it  very  imperfect ;   but  the  plays  of  Sbak- 

speare  furnish  more  information  than  thoae  of 


any  other  writer.  It  is  strange  that  the  domestic 
fool  should  so  seldom  appear  in  the  old  dramas, 
because  it  not  merely  excited  mirth  among  a 
rude  audiopce,  but  gave  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  his  ingenuity  in  extemporary 
wit.  It  is  undeniable,  that  Shakspeare's  fooU 
were  pre-eminent  above  all  others.  Shadwell 
declares  they  had  more  humour  than  any  of  the 
wits  and  critics  of  bis  age*  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  seldom  introduce  them  ;  Ben  Jonson 
and  Massinger  never. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  fools  and  clowns 
in  requisition  between  the  acts  and  scenes,  and 
after  the  play  was  finished,  to  amuse  the  spec- 
tators with  their  tricks,  may  be  traced  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres;  and  their  usages 
being  preserved  in  the  middle  ages,  wherever 
the  Roman  influence  had  spread,  it  would  not, 
of  course,  be  peculiar  to  England.  The  records 
of  the  French  theatre  demonstrate  this  fact; 
in  the  Mystery  of  Saint  Barbara,  we  find  this 
stage  direction : — *  *  Pauta,  ^dunt,  et  stultus 
loquitur;'*  (A  pause.  They  quit  the  sUge, 
and  the  fool  speaks. )  and  in  this  way  be  is 
frequently  brought  on  between  the  scenes. 

The  decline  of  domestic  fools,  and  its  causes, 
have  been  already  touched  on ;  the  same  reason 
may,  in  part,  be  assigned  for  their  dramatic 
exile.  In  the  preludium  to  GofTe's  Careless 
Shepherdess,  1656,  quarto,  there  is  a  panegyric 
on  them,  and  some  concern  is  shewn  for  the 
fool's  absence  in  the  play  itself,  while  it  b 
stated  that  *'the  motley  coat  was  banished 
with  trunk-hose."  Yet  in  Charles  II. 's  rclgu, 
some  efibrts  were  made  to  restore  the  character. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Tbomey  Abbey,  or  the  London 
Maid,  1662^  ISmo,  the  prologue  is  delivered 
by  a  fool,  who  uses  these  words :— ^*  The  poet's 
a  fool  who  made  the  tragedy,  to  tell  a  story  of 
a  king  and  a  court,  and  leave  a  fool  out  on't, 
when  in  Pacey's,  and  Sommer's,  and  Patche's 
and  Archer's  times,  my  venerable  predecessours, 
a  fool  was  alwaies  the  principal  verb."  Shad- 
well's  playof  The  Woman  Captain,  1680,  is 
perhaps  the  last  in  which  a  regular  fool  is 
introduced ;  and  even  there,  his  master  is  made 
to  say  that  the  character  was  exploded  on  the 
stage.  In  real  life,  as  was  formerly  stated,  the 
professed  fool  was  to  be  met  with  at  a  much 
later  period,  but  the  custom  has  long  l>een 
obsolete. 
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Peihaps  (here  is  do  period  in  the  iiler&ry 
history  of  manltind  distioguisbed  by  so  many 
rare  eiimples  or  real  genius,  as  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  accession  or  Elizabeth  to  the 
commeDcement  or  (hat  stormy  era  which  ended 
intbedestraction  of  royalty.  The  mind  of  man, 
which  bad  for  ages  lain  dormant  in  the  sloth  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  vas,  at  length,  by  a 
Tariety  of  concurring  causes,  but  more  especially 
by  tbe  Reformation,  roused  to  shalte  off  her 
tranimels,  and  exert  her  native  energies  with 
irresistible  force.  Beings,  that  for  many  cen- 
turies bad  scarcely  deserved  the  denomination 
of  rational,  determining  once  more  to  choose 
their  own  priDcipIes  of  action,  lilie  awaltening 
giants,  emerged  fh)m  their  intellectual  prison- 
boose,  to  expatiate  at  full  freedom  over  the 
ttniverse  of  nature,  and  the  boundless  worlds  of 
imagioalion.  Literature,  so  long  conGned  to 
ibe  cell  and  the  cloister,  extended  its  empire, 
and  found  willing  and  enthusiastic  worshippers, 
wbere,  heretofore,  the  privilege  of  mental  li- 
berty bad  been  unappreciated  and  unknown.  A 
itring  of  saintly  legends,  remarkable  only  for 
iheh>  folly  and  extravagance,  and  composed  in 
barbarous  Latin,  or  volumes  of  idle  sonnets, 
craouned  with  pitiful  conceits,  uncouthly  ex- 
pressed, had  been  all  the  aliment  supplied  to 
the  paralysed  inteliect ;  but  now,  a  daring,  un- 
fettered originality,  rife  with  intense  feeling, 
and  commanding  a  wild  profusion  of  ideas 
newly  dug  from  the  yet  unbroached  mines  of 
I  and  genius,  tore  away  the  veil  from  the 
heart,  and  published  all  its  wonderful 
secrets,  with  a  Gdelity  and  power  which  instantly 
iniared  universal  attention.  No  department 
of  literatore  received  so  much  advantage  by  the 
change  as  the  drama.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the 
first  Ueywood,  we  Gnd  nothing  but  the  Mys- 
teries, compositions  always  puerile  and  insipid, 
ad  sometimes  blasphemous ;  but  the  light  of 
IwsioD  and  imagination  which  broke  with  him, 
broadened  and  brightened  into  the  full  glory  of 
perfect  day,  in  Sbakspeare,  and  the  brilliant 
bait  of  exalted  spirits,  that  flamed  and  corrus- 


cated  round  his  orbit,  like  the  planetary  worlds 
that  revolve  and  shine  round  their  great  source 
and  centre,  the  sun.  Volumes  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  justice  to  the  splendid  names  alluded 
to ;  and,  at  present,  we  intend  little  more  than 
briefly  to  enumerate  some  of  those  mighty  ma- 
gicians of  the  heart,  whose  touch  opened  all  the 
flood-gates  of  feeling,  and  lit  up  the  face  with 
smiles,  or  channelled  it  with  tears  at  pleasure. 
To  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  some  of  these 
intellectual  benefactors  of  their  species  arc  suf- 
fered to  sleep  in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  but  this 
cannot  be  for  ever ;  they  must  yet  arise  in  glory 
and  strength ;  for  while  we  acknowledge  the 
transcendent  genius  of  Sbakspeare  we  should 
not  forget  his  contemporaries. 

SPENSER. 

This  illustrious  poet  is,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  but  little  read,  and  less  understood,  at 
the  present  day.  The  allegorical  character  of 
his  great  work,  The  Fairy  Queen,  is  in  itself 
a  very  unfavourable  circumstance  for  his  fame ; 
since  few  readers  have  patience  to  go  through 
a  long  poem,  which  has  little  or  no  tangible 
interest,  however  beautiful  and  original  the 
imagery  with  which  it  abounds.  The  critic  wili 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  its  superlative  merit, 
whether  considered  as  a  work  of  art  or  a  triumph 
of  imagination ;  but  the  general  reader,  while 
he  frequently  pauses  to  admire  the  inimitable 
grace  and  delicacy  of  particular  passages,  will, 
probably,  lay  down  the  work  with  a  feeling  of 
weariness.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  rude  state 
in  which  Spenser  found  the  language,  and  the 
difficulties  he  must  have  encountered  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  elaborate  species  of  metre  he  has 
employed,  we  shall  surely  feel  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  praise  his  productions  too  highly. 

BEN  JONSON 

This  erudite  and  excellent  dramatist,  who 
was  born  at  Westminster,  1574,  had  the  sin- 
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galar  happiness  of  teceiving  his  education  under 
Ibe  iilustrioui  Camden.  His  family  was  repu- 
table, but  bis  mother  marrying  a  second  time, 
bis  step-father,  a  briclclayer,  taught  him  his  own 
trade;  and  we  are  informed,  on  tolerably  good 
authority,  that  a  portion  of  Ben's  bricic  and  mor- 
tar still  exists  In  Chancery-lane.  Disgusted 
with  this  servile  employment,  he  entered  the 
army,  and  served  in  the  low  countries  with  great 
credit;  he  soon,  however,  returned  to  England, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  A 
mere  accident  seems  to  have  given  a  direction 
to  his  talents ;  to  procure  bread,  he  joined  a 
miserable  company  of  players  at  the  Curtain, 
in  Shoreditch ;  but  bis  excellence  was  not  to  be 
developed  here,  he  remained  poor  and  unno- 
ticed. In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  his  opponent,  and  being  thrown  into 
prison,  languished  there  a  considerable  time. 
It  does  not  appear  how  he  obtained  his  liberty ; 
but  be  now  became  the  intimate  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  kindliness  of  disposition  ever  prompted 
him  to  assist  the  aspirations  of  real  talent; 
and  under  his  auspices,  he  commenced  a  dra- 
matic writer.  His  success  was  complete;  his 
annual  play  was  looked  for  anxiously,  and  hailed 
affectionately ;  he  became  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  a  stage,  ennobled  with  many  kindred 
spirits ;  and  however  it  may  be  the  fashion  to 
disregard  his  writings  at  present,  they  certainly 
abound  with  excellencies  of  the  highest  de- 
scription. In  1619,  he  succeeded  Daniel  as 
lanreat:  the  salary  was  only  one  hundred  marks 
perannnm;  but  on  Jonson's  application  in  1630, 
It  was  Increased  to  100/.  and  a  tierce  of  Spanish 
wine,  annually.  Poor  Ben,  however,  often 
suffered  all  the  pangs  incident  to  want ;  and 
once,  when  on  a  sick  bed,  in  extreme  wretched- 
ness, he  petitioned  Charles  1.  for  pecuniary  aid. 
The  monarch  sent  him  ten  guinecuy  on  which 
Jonson  said,  ''His  majesty  has  sent  me  ten  gui- 
neas, because  I  am  poor  and  live  in  an  alley ;  go 
and  tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley." 
Yet,  in  justice  we  are  bound  to  state,  that 
Charles  once  gave  him  100/.,  then  a  large  sum, 
and  the  above  bitter  remark  might  have  been 
breathed  in  the  Irritation  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Jonson  died  In  1637,  aged  sixty-three  years. 
His  moral  character  has  been  questioned ;  in 
particular,  he  is  accused  of  ingratitude  toShak- 
speare^  and,  indeed,  a  passage  in  his  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  might  countenance  the  charge, 
did  we  not  possess  a  noble  poem  dedicated  by 
Ben  to  his  benefactor's  memory. 
Jdnson's  dramas  are  extremely  numerous; 


they  are  much  more  correct  and  classical  IhaD 
Shakspeare's,  but  they  are  not  so  constantly  ir 
radiated  by  the  beams  of  genius.  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour  b  the  only  one  of  his  plays  that 
retains  a  place  on  the  stage.  Yet  Volpone  has 
never  been  equalled  in  Us  way,  and  Sejanus 
breathes  of  the  venerable  spirit  of  antiquity, 
and  conjures  up  before  us  all  the  grandeur  «nd 
glory  of  old  Rome.  And  why  are  such  dramas 
as  these  consigned  to  oblivion  ?  Dryden's  cha- 
racter of  Ben  is  magnificent;  the  following  pas- 
sage Is  admirable  and  extremely  just:  **U\ 
would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must 
acknowledge  him  the  more  correct  poet,  but 
Shakspeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakspeare  was 
the  Homer  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets ;  Jon- 
son was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate 
writing ;  1  admire  him,  but  1  love  Shakspeare.'* 

MASSINGER. 

This  dramatist,  second  to  none  but  him  who 
never  had  an  equal,  Shakspeare,  was  bom  1584, 
and  received  bis  education  at  Oxford.  He  was 
singularly  modest  and  unassuming,  claiming  no 
precedence  of  his  associates  on  account  of  hb 
lofly  endowments,  and  accepting  their  praise 
mora  as  a  favour  than  a  right.  He  lived  long 
and  happily ;  his  years  glided  away  in  peace, 
for  they  were  solaced  by  the  applauses  of  the 
virtuous,  and  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science. In  his  old  age  he  reposed  In  the  shade 
of  his  laurels,  and  delighted  to  direct  the  ener- 
gies of  those  young  and  ardent  spirits  wlio  were 
about  to  run  the  race  which  he  had  concluded 
with  honour.  He  lies  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  his  friend  Fletcher,  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Saviour,  Southwark.  The  following  epi- 
taph is  from  the  poems  of  Sir  Aston  Cokain, 
1659: 


« In  the  lame  gnre  waa  netcher  baried,  here 
liies  the  stage  poet.  Philip  MMsinger. 
Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  IHenia, 
And  now  one  grave  inclodea  them  in  their  ends. 
So  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fame  they  lie,  in  apite  of  death.* 

It  Is  quite  unaccountable  bow  this  author's 
works  should  have  fallen  into  neglect,  since  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  Is  evidait 
in  every  page;  and  his  poetry  is  rich  in  that 
manly  sententious  eloquence  which  It  so  pe- 
culiarly effective  on  the  stage.  Till  very  lately, 
A  New  way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  was  the  only 
play  of  his  generally  known.  Rowe,  indeed, 
bad  pilfered  largely  from  his  Fatal  Dowry,  and 
foisted  this  stolen  property  on  the  public  under 
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theUUe  of  The  Fair  PeDlteot;  bul  Ihe  tridc 
vas  oBsospected*  for  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  rfid  Massinger?  A  belter  taste  seemi  now 
gaioiBg  grooDd.  The  Duke  of  Milan  has  been  . 
McccufQlty  reriYed ;  The  Fatal  Dowry  has  ap- 
peared io  a  form  more  equitable  to  its  author ; 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  age,  we  trust  the  trash 
of  ibe  modem  stage  will  soon  give  place  to  the 
steriiDf  productions  of  the  eld  English  drama. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER. 

These  authors,  the  Pyladet  and  Orestes  of 
Uteratore,  are  remarkable  on  several  accounts. 
Tbekfrieodship  presents  the  singular  and  pleas- 
log  spectacle  of  two  great  geniuses  so  closely 
oBited  hi  their  feelings  and  pursuiu,  that  in 
qtwanls  of  fifty  dramas  which  they  wrote  con- 
JoBctirely,  it  is  utterly  Impossible  to  distinguish 
lowUck  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  any  parti* 
ate  Meoe  or  character.  Their  compositions 
veto  bomogeneoos,  that  were  we  not  assured 
oftkeconlrary,  we  should  ascribe  them,  without 
MtalioD,  to  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind.  Here 
ve  may  obsenre,  that  nothing  in  Shakspeare*s 
ige  is  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  tlian  the 
good  Qoderstandiog  which  subsisted  among  the 
galaxy  of  master-spirits  that  adorned  those  times. 
They  lived  together  like  a  family  of  brothers, 
DO  petty  jealousies  disturbed  their  community ; 
we  coDtioually  find  them  advancing,  without 
osteBtatkm,  eadi  ather*s  labours,  and  engaged 
Io  a  friendly  competition  of  good  offices.  Hence 
we  obsene  many  plays  written  by  three  or  four 
fiilerent  hands;  and  this  practice,  so  opposite 
to  the  grovelUng  selfishness  of  modem  writers, 
MCDs  to  have  eiclied  no  surprise.  The  solitary 
loti-fodal  pride  of  intellectual  superiority  was 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  The  poetry 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  dramas  is  often  ex^ 
ceedhigly  fine;  they  are  frequently  prosaic,  and 
eveo  common-place,  but  these  feelings  are  re- 
deemed by  bursts  of  passion  and  eloquence  truly 
OTcrpowering.  In  nice  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter too,  they  are  by  no  means  deficient,  and 
ooihiog  can  excuse  the  depravity  of  taste  which 
kai  consigned  their  works  to  dost  and  silence. 
They  are  said  to  have  ridiculed  Sbakspeare  iu 
Mme  of  their  plays,  particularly  in  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  If  such  liberties  were 
Ulcn,  they  gave  no  offence,  for  that  wonderful 
■to  often  assisted  them  in  their  compositions. 
The  folkiwing  song  is  from  The  Nice  Valour, 
M  The  Passionate  Madman,  to  which  Milton 


must  have  been  indebted  when  he  wrote  his 
li  Penseroso: 

"  Hence  all  ye  rain  delightt, 
Ai  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  tolly  f 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 

If  we  were  wise  to  see't 
But  only  melancholy  ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy ; 
Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies ; 
A  look  that's  fbsten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound ! 

"  Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  passion  loTes ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hoas*d,  save  bats  and  owls ! 
A  midnight  bell,  a  tparting  groan  I 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon  I 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  ralley ; 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. " 

MARLOWE. 

This  great  tragic  poet  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  ofB.  A.  1588, 
and  of  M.  A.  1587 ;  his  passions  appear  to  have 
been  very  violent,  and  his  whole  life  was  stormy 
and  unsettled.  His  mind  was  of  the  highest 
order  ;  but,  imagining  for  himself  a  universe  of 
perfect  beauty  and  felicity,  be  was  filled  with 
disgust  at  the  sorrows  and  disappointments 
of  the  real  world  around  him.  The  manner 
of  his  death  was  extremely  tragical:  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  a  beautiful  girl,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  but  humble  :  visiting  her  one 
evening,  he  found^a  low  fellow  in  her  company 
of  whom  he  was  Jealous;  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment  he  drew  his  poniard  (a  weapon  then 
commonly  worn),  intending  to  stab  the  unwel- 
come intruder,  but  his  antagonist  wrenched  the 
dagger  from  his  grasp,  and  Marlowe  falling 
forwards,  received  it  in  his  heart.  The  wits  of 
bis  age  seem  to  have  bad  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Marlowe's  talents.  Hey  wood,  no  incompetent 
judge,  styles  him  tkebe$t  of  poets;  and  Drayton 
writes  of  him  thus  : 

'*  Next.  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  those  brare  translunary  things, 
That  your  first  poets  bad ;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain. 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain." 

The  phrase,  Jine  madnesf,  very  aplly  ex- 
presses the  character  of  his  genius.  In  The 
Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Fauslus,  the  reader  is 
continually  startled  by  the  wildness  and  in- 
coherence of  the  poet's  conceptions ;  be  trans- 
ports us  into  a  world  of  shadows,  and  surrounds 
us  with  the  terrible  creations  of  an  over -excited 
fancy ;  yet  so  distinctly  and  vividly  are  these 
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ftrange  Imaginations  pourtrayed,  that  weiremble 
and  weep  while  they  pass  in  review  before  us. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  powerful  claims  to  our 
admiration,  Marlowe  Is  scarcely  known  at  pre- 
sent but  as  the  author  of  a  little  poem,  begin- 
ning "  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 
Kean  brought  out  his  Jew  of  Malta  (perhaps, 
the  worst  of  his  plays),  at  Drury-lane  Theatre ; 
it  attracted  for  a  few  nights,  but  four-legged 
performers  were  just  then  coming  into  fashion, 
and  the  affair  was  hopeless. 

CHAPiMAN. 

This  writer,  whose  lofty  endowments  have 
seldom  been  duly  appreciated,  was  born  1557, 
and  in  his  early  years  owed  much  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  sir  Thomas  Walsihgham.  Prince 
Henry,  that  amiable  scion  of  royalty,  and  the 
far-famed  earl  of  Somerset,  were  also  his 
friends ;  but  his  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe,  in 
which  he  bitterly  reflects  on  the  Scotch,  so  of- 
fended king  James  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  court,  and  relinquish  his  prospects  of  pre- 
ferment. However,  he  was  one  of  heaven's 
nobility,  and  the  frowns  of  the  great  could  not 
diminish  his  self-esteem.  He  lived  respected 
and  died  lamented  by  the  best  and  greatest  men 
of  his  age.  His  Translation  of  Homer  sur- 
passes in  genius  any  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Pope's  is  more  elegant,  no  doubt;  but  in  all 
the  essentials  of  true  poetry  old  Chapman  has 
much  the  advantage.  His  dramatic  perform- 
ances savour  considerably  of  antiquity,  but  in 
reading  them  we  find  frequent  occasion  to  com- 
mend and  admire.  Ben  Jonson,  we  are  told, 
was  jealous  of  his  great  abilities ;  Shakspeare 
honoured  and  fostered  them.  There  is  an  ano- 
nymous poem  in  praise  of  this  last  author  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Chapman,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated to  heighten  our  estimation  even  of  his 
powers. 

WEBSTER. 

This  poet,  whose  situation  in  life  was  yery 
humble,  his  highest  worldly  distinction  having 
been  that  of  parish  clerk  at  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born,  was  certainly  endowed  with  talents  of  no 
common  order;  and  although,  from  the  want  of 
the  discipline  which  education  affords,  his  ge- 
nius frequently  run  riot,  and  developed  itself 
in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  representation  of  his  plays  was 
attended  by  delighted  and  applauding  audiences. 


The  public  of  his  day  were  content  with  the 
great  elements  of  all  true  poetry,  passion  and 
imagination ;  and  if  an  author  could  supply  these, 
his  productions  were  not  rejected  for  any  de- 
ficiencies of  elegance  and  refinement.  In  his 
White  Devil,  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfey,  bis 
capital  works,  Webster  continually  sini  against 
the  arbitrary  enactments  of  criticism,  and  not 
seldom  against  the  more  equitable  laws  of  taste ; 
but  he  atones  for  these  faults  by  displaying  a 
strength  of  passion,  and  a  l)oldness  of  imagi- 
nation, which  have  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 

MARSTON. 

This  poet,  like  many  of  his  gifted  contem- 
poraries, has  left  no  record  l>elfind  him  but  bis 
works.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  studied 
at  Oiford ;  and  judging  from  the  chastity  and 
purity  of  his  language,  we  may  suppose,  that  he 
formed  his  style  on  classic  models.  His  plays 
are  eight  in  numl>er,  but  the  most  remarkable 
are  Antonio  and  Melida,  1602 ;  The  Malcon- 
tent, 1604  ;  and  The  Wonder  of  Women,  or 
Sophonisba,  1606 ;  which  last  is  dedicated  in 
warm  terms  to  Ben  Jonson,  though  he  after- 
wards had  some  disagreement  with  that  poet. 

MIDDLETON. 

The  companion  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  and  Rowley,  with  all  of  whom  he  occa- 
sionally wrote  in  concert,  though  his  fame  nuy 
safely  rest  on  compositions  which  are  entirely 
his  own.  Some  of  his  dramas  bear  date  so 
recently  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  his  best 
plays  were  published  much  earlier.  A  Mad 
World,  my  Masters,  acted  by  the  Children  of 
Paul's,  1608,  is  an  excellent  play ;  and  many 
modern  writers,  thinking  themselves  safe  in  its 
obscurity,  have  pillaged  from  it  very  freely. 
Mrs.  Behn,  in  her  City  Heiress,  and  Johnson, 
in  his  Country  Lasses,  have  taken  the  most 
liberties. 

ROWLEY. 

This  dramatist,  (hough  inferior  to  some  of 
his  illustrious  companions,  will  deservedly  rank 
high  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  English 
stage.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
and  was  attached  to  a  company  of  players  be- 
longing to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  rather 
eminent  as  a  comedian;  little  is  known  of  him 
more  than  his  close  connexion  with  all  the  great- 
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iMt  wlls  and  poets  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was 
iMch  beloTed.  He  aisisled  Middleton,  Day, 
Heywood,  and  Webster,  in  tbeir  writings,  and 
has  kfl  OS  five  plays  of  his  own^  besides  one 
Ykich  be  wrote  in  conjonclion  with  Shalispeare. 
Oae  of  his  comedies,  A  New  Wonder,  a  Woman 
leier  Vext,  has  been  rerlTed  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  with  considerable  success. 

JOHN  HEYWOOD. 

One  of  the  first  of  our  dramatic  writers,  both 
in  point  of  time  and  genius.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  wis  particularly  fond  of  him ;  he  was  a 
freqoeot  companion  of  the  princess  Mary,  and 
bts  musical  skill  made  him  a  great  fayourite  with 
Henry  VIII.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ed- 
vardVl.  be  still  continued  at  court,  admired 
«m1  belof ed ;  and  on  Mary's  accession  to  the 
ihrone,  be  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy 
that  sobjed  could  enjoy.  The  insinuating  mild- 
BOS  of  his  temper,  though  in  absolute  contrast 
tothebarshness  and  irritability  of  her  disposition, 
frequently  softened  Its  asperities ;  and  we  are 
even  told  that  the  playful  humour  of  his  con- 
Temtion,  occasionally  beguiled  even  the  agony 
of  her  death-bed.  He  was  of  course  a  zealous 
catholic ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  died  at  Mechlin, 
hi  Brabant,  1565.  His  longest  work  b  entitled 
A  parable  of  the  Spider  and  the  File,  of  which 
HoliBsbed  says,  '*  One  also  has  made  a  booke 
of  the  Spider  and  the  Flie,  wherein  he  dealelh 
■sproCoondlie,  and  beyond  all  measure  of  skill, 
thakseitber  he  blmsdfe  that  made  it,  neither 
«aia  one  that  readeth  it,  can  reach  into  the 
■eaniog  there-of."  His  great  merit  is  that  he 
coatributed  much  to  bring  the  Mysteries  into 
disrepute,  and  to  create  a  taste  for  more  ra- 
(ioaal  stage  representations.  None  of  his  dramas 
otCMl beyond  the  limits  of  an  interlude ;  among 
ite  wefindA  Play  of  Love,  1533,  and  APlay 
«f  OcnUeness  and  Nobilitie,  1535.  Heywood 
ea  scarcely  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
*pcare;  but  he  is  mentioned  here  as  the  first 
rc^ilar  dramatist  our  stage  has  produced. 

THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

The  most  voluminous  of  all  play-wrigbts, 
^  the  exception  of  Lope  de  Vega ;  for,  in  a 
MMe  to  one  of  his  dramas,  he  informs  us, 
^  it  was  the  last  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
■  vUcb  be  ''bad  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at 
ieist  a  main  finger.'*    Such  crude  and  hasty 


productions  were  not  written  for  posterity ;  of 
most  of  them  we  are  ignorant,  even  of  the 
names.  Among  those  preserved  are  the  following : 
Edward  IV.  two  parts,  1599;  Four  Prentices 
of  London,  1615;  and  Maidenhead  well  Lost, 
1634.  Heywood  also  wrote  an  Apology  for 
Actors,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  himself  a 
member.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent : 
his  comic  scenes  were  full  of  humour,  and  his 
tragic  ones  abound  with  situations  deeply  pa- 
thetic ;  but  he  always  writes  like  an  author  who 
is  composing  by  contract,  unless  his  Woman 
killed  with  Kindness  be  an  exception. 

FORDE. 

This  admirable  dramatist  was  bom  1586, 
and  his  great  talents  procured  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  all  the  excellent  writers  in  whose 
age  he  fiourished.  He  was  most  successful  in 
delineating  the  gloomy  scenes  of  life;  he  de- 
lighted not  in  the  inspirations  of  Thalia,  but 
mixed  all  the  powers  of  his  melancholy  spirit 
with  the  dark  and  terrible  visions  of  Melpomene. 
Hence  one  of  his  contemporaries  pleasantly  says, 

'Deep  In  a  dump,  John  Forde  wai  alone  got. 
With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  hat.** 

A  fine  vein  of  tragedy  runs  through  all  his 
plays ;  but,  TisPity  She's  a  Whore  is  undoubtedly 
his  masterpiece,  and  would  have  donl  honour 
to  Shakspeare.  The  character  of  Annabella, 
the  heroine,  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  though, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  situations  of  the 
drama  are  objectionable,  we  cannot  deny  that 
all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  tragedy,  the  pow- 
erful excitement  of  terror  and  pity,  are  fiilly 
attained. 

DECKER 

This  writer's  reputation  has  probably  been 
increased  by  his  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson,  in 
ridicule  of  whom  he  wrote  a  play  called,  The 
Untrussing  of  a  humorous  Poet.  Yet  he  was 
the  bosom  friend  of  Webster,  Forde,  and  Row- 
ley, a  distinction  which  nothing  but  his  genius 
could  have  purchased  him.  Brome,  too,  calls 
biro  father  and  constantly  speaks  of  him  with  the 
utmost  reverence  and  affection.  His  Honest 
Whore,  and  OldFortunatus,  are  his  best  works ; 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  the  fable  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  illustrated 
with  so  much  fine  writing,  that  it  give  us  the 
highest  opinion  of  Decker's  abilities. 
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SHIRLEY. 


This  prolific  dramatist  was  of  a  rery  ancient 
famliy,  and  was  born  in  London,  1594.     He 
was  a  pupil  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Laud 
conceived  a  warm  affection  for  him,  In  regard 
to  his  great  talents;  yet,  Shirley  purposing  to 
take  orders,  he  would  often  tell  him,  ^'tbat  he 
was  an  unfit  person  to  take  the  sacred  function 
upon  him,  and  should  never  have  his  consent." 
Why,  does  the  reader  suppose  ?  On  account  of 
some  moral  defect  ?    No ;  but  because  Shirley 
bad  a  large  mole  on  his  left  cheek,  which  Laud 
thought  a  deformity.    He  took  orders,  notwith- 
standing, and  obuined  a  living  at  St.  Albans ; 
but  he  shortly  became  a  Romanist,  and  resign- 
ing bis  preferment,  commenced  schoolmaster ; 
this  new  profession  growing  odious  to  bim,  be 
went  to  London  and  began  to  compose  plays. 
In  this  way  he  gained,  not  merely  an  existence, 
but  was  much  encouraged  by  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity; and  ultimately,  queen  Henrietta  being 
much  pleased  with  bis  writings,  attached  him 
to  her  household.     During  the  rebellion,  he 
attended  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  was  In  se- 
veral battles.     The  king's  cause  being  ruined, 
he  returned  to  London,  and  was  supported  for 
some  time  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers.   Plays  were  now  de- 
nounced as  an  abomination,  and  he  recom- 
menced pedagogue  in  the  White  Friars,  and 
continued  to  brandish  his  birchen  sceptre  till 
the  Restoration*    The  theatre  was  again  open 
to  him,  and  many  of  his  dramas  were  performed 
with  great  applause.     In  1666,  occurred  the 
terrible  fire  of  London ;  he  was  burnt  out  of  his 
house  near  Fleet- street,  and  removed  into  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles's,  but  being  overcome  with 
horror  at  the  frightful  conflagration,  he  and  bis 
wife  both  expired  within  a  few  hours,  and  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave.     Shirley  succeeded 
best  in  comedy ;  there  is  a  light  airy  playfulness 
in  his  humour  which  is  peculiarly  delightful, 
and  must  have  been  quite  refreshing  to  the 
royalists  after  the  sour  fanaticism  of  the  puri- 
tans. The  Ball,  1639,  is  a  favourable  specimen ; 
but  all  his  dramas,  nearly  forty  in  number,  are 
highly  amusing.   A  contemporary  poet  has  this 
couplet  In  his  honour: 

«  SMrky  (the  norninff  child)  the  Mqmr  hred. 
And  aent  him  born  with  bay*  opon  bit  head/* 

DRAYTON 

Few  writers  have  been  more  famous  In  their 
day  than  the  author  of  thcPoly-Olbion ;  a  poem, 


which  though  at  present  scaroely  ever  read, 
abounds  with  animated  description  and  elegant 
illustration.  Drayton  was  a  favourite  eoart 
poet;  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  James ). 
and  was  never  in  circumstances  to  make  the 
praises  of  the  million  important  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  and  were  the  fact 
established,  it  would  contribute  but  little  to  his 
fame. 

PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 

This  poet,  whose  great  genius  is  obseored  by 
the  robe  of  allegory  which  it  assumed,  is  the 
author  of  a  singular  production  called  the  Purple 
Island,  in  which  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  l>ody  are  described  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  truth.  The  subject  was  an  ud- 
happy  one ;  and  the  poem,  in  spite  of  its  great 
merit,  is  seldom  or  ever  perused.  Fieicfaer 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues,  short  pieces  pos- 
sessing considerable  eicellence,  and  one  or  two 
dramatic  performances  which  have  no  ttrikhig 
recommendation 

DANIEL. 

This  author,  who  was  considerable  in  his 
own  time,  both  as  a  poet  and  historian,  was 
born  1562.  His  style  is  remarkably  correct, 
and  at  once  free  from  bombastlcal  extravagance 
and  meagre  unmeaning  simplicity.  In  Spenser's 
Colin  Clout's  Cotne  Home  Again,  be  is  highly 
praised,  and  indeed  most  of  the  writers  of  that 
age  agree  In  eulogizing  his  productions.  He 
succeeded  Spenser  in  the  laureateship.  His 
Philotas,  1605,  when  first  acted,  gave  offence, 
as  it  was  thought  the  hero  was  drawn  from 
Elizal>eth's  unfortunate  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Essex.  In  this  play  he  treads  closely  in  the 
steps  of  the  ancients,  and  has  introduced  cho- 
ruses between  the  acts.  In  his  Cleopatra,  1594, 
he  follows  Plutarch's  account  of  that  remarkable 
woman,  and  has  produced  a  very  excelleot 
drama.  The  dialogue  in  both  InstaDces  b  ei* 
tremely  poetical. 

CHETTLE. 

A  dramatist  of  whom  no  record  ronains.  In- 
deed, the  period  to  which  these  brief  memoirs 
refer,  abounds  with  instances  of  writers  who 
are  only  known  to  have  existed  by  their  works. 
He  wrote  Hot  Anger  soon  Cold,  159B ;  All  Is 
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BOlOoldUtatGUttors,  1600;  CardtDalWolsey, 
1601 ;  ana  Tarions  other  plays,  all  distinguished 
by  an  originality  of  tone,  which  we  shoald  ralnly 
locA  for  in  productions  of  loftier  pretension. 

BROWNE 

The  praise  which  Milton  has  bestowed  on 
tkis  poet,  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals, 
eotitles  him  to  our  TaTourable  notice ;  and  there 
are  sach  onequif  ocal  evidences  of  genius  in  his 
worlu,  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret,  that 
be  shoald  have  been  ejected  from  his  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  by  any  newer  candidate 
for  immortality. 

DAY. 

A  Tery  powerful  writer,  bold  and  original  In 
CQBception,  but  rude  and  uncouth  in  expression. 
His  principal  works  are.  The  Bristol  Tragedy, 
1502 ;  and  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green, 
viih  the  Merry  Humour  of  Tom  Strowd,  the 
Norfolk  Yeoman,  divers  times  publicly  acted 
by  the  Prince  his  ServanU,  1600. 

DAVENPORT. 

He  Is  reported  to  have  written  something 
iofaiUy  with  Shakspeare,  and  his  intellectual 
character  would  Justly  have  entitled  him  to  the 
honour  of  such  an  associate.  His  comedy  of 
A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil^  abounds  with 
grotesque  and  humorous  sitnatlons ,  and  his 
King  John  and  Matilda  abundantly  prove  his 
tragic  powers. 

FIELD 

This  poet  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person 
vhose  name  appears  with  those  of  Burbage, 
Hemmings  and  Condell,  in  the  prefatory  sheet 
of  the  fint  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare.  He  is 
abo  mentioned  in  the  dramatis  persons  pre- 
fixed to  the  Cynthia's  Revels  of  Ben  Jonson, 
nd  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  actor.  But 
Field's  dahn  to  notice  re^  on  better  grounds ; 
IbrMaaginger  did  not  think  himself  disgraced 
by  receivlDg  his  assistance  In  the  composition 
of  The  FaUl  Dowry,  and  his  ability  for  the 
(he  task  Is  evident  firom  what  he  has  done  In 
bisewn  dramas.  His  best  plays  are,  a  Woman's 
iWeatbercodL,  1618 ;  and  Amends  for  Ladies, 
1018;  both  of  which  are  highly  praised  by 
iy  a  very  competent  judge. 


PEELE. 

A  writer  of  pastorals,  considered  very  excel- 
lent in  bis  day,  but  now  forgotten  amidst  the 
lumber  of  antiquity.  He  was  likewise  a  dra- 
matist of  some  eminence ;  and  for  many  years, 
as  city  poet,  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  His  life  appears  to  have 
been  spent  Id  a  course  of  folies  and  debauch- 
eries of  the  lowest  description,  which  Is  the 
more  singular,  as  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
then  the  school  of  every  virtue.  He  wrote, 
among  other  dramas,  Edward  the  First,  1593 ; 
and  The  Loves  of  Ring  David  and  Falre  Beth- 
sabe,  1590. 

QUARLES. 

The  celebrated  author  of  The  Emblems,  and 
equally  remarkable  for  his  genius  and  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  unaffected  piety  and 
unassuming  talent.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
was  cupl>earer  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.  Afterwards, 
he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary 
to  the  truly  good  and  amiable  prelate.  Usher, 
archbishop  of  Armagh ;  but  the  unsettled  state 
of  that  country  soon  forced  him  to  resign  his 
post,  and  returning  to  England,  he  closed  his 
earlbly  career  1644,  aged  52.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane. 
Quarles  is  best  known  by  his  Divine  Emblems, 
a  work  once  universally  popular,  but  now,  on 
account  of  its  obsolete  quaintness  of  style,  little 
read,  except  by  a  particular  class  of  religionists. 
He  wrote  The  Virgin  Widow,  1649,  a  play 
which  has  no  faults  and  few  merits.  Lang- 
baine  sums  up  his  character  of  Quarles  In  these 
words :  *'  He  was  a  poet  that  mixed  religion  and 
fancy  together,  and  was  very  careful  in  all  his 
writings  not  to  Intrench  upon  good  manners 
by  any  scurrility  In  his  works,  or  any  ways 
offending  against  his  duty  to  God,  his  neigh- 
bour, or  himself." 

NASH. 

An  eccentric  and  unfortunate  roan  of  genius, 
whose  vices  were  his  worst  enemies.  After  a 
restless  life,  passed  in  continual  alterations  from 
want  to  abundance,  he  died  about  1601,  as  little 
lamented  in  dying,  as  respected  when  living. 
His  Pierce  Pennllesse  Is  written  with  inflniie 
fire  and  spirit,  but  seems  to  breathe  the  senti- 
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ments  of  a  man  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  against 
the  whole  world.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
days,  he  seems  to  hare  repented  of  his 
excesses;  for  in  a  pamphlet  called  Chrbt's 
Tears  over  Jerusalem,  he  writes  thus:  '*A 
hundred  unfortunate  farewells  to  fantasticall 
satlrisme.  In  those  yaines,  heretofore  I  mispent 
my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours.  Nothing  is  there  now  so  much  in 
my  vowes  as  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
make  submissive  amends  where  I  have  most 
displeased.  To  a  little  more  wit  have  my 
increasing  yeeres  reclaimed  mee  than  I  had 
l>efore ;  those  that  have  been  perverted  by  any 
of  my  workeSf  let  them  reade  this,  and  it  shall 
thrice  more  benefit  them.  The  autumne  I 
imitate,  in  shedding  my  leaves  with  the  trees, 
and  so  doth  the  peacocke  shead  his  taile."  Nash 
was  peculiarly  successful  in  satire ;  in  an  old 
copy  of  verses  he  is  thus  spoken  of ; 

*Sharp1j  satiric  wai  he,  and  that  way 
He  went,  that  since  his  being,  to  this  day 
Few  have  attempted ;  and  1  surely  think 
Those  wor^  shall  hardly  be  set  down  in  ink, 
Shall  scorch  and  blast  so  as  he  could  when  bo 
Would  inflict  vengeance.* 

Nash  composed  three  p.ays;  among  tnem 
was  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  Copies  of  this 
drama  are  uncommonly  scarce.  Malone  gave 
16/.  16«.  for  one  at  Dr.  Wright's  sale. 

THOMAS  SACKVILLE,  LORD 
BUCKHURST. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  noblemen  of  an 
age  when  titular  honours  were  bestowed,  not 
merely  as  nominal  distinctions,  but  as  the  best 
rewards  for  great  and  virtuous  actions.  He  is 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  having  l)een 
concerned  in  the  composition  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  the  first  regular  tragedy  ever  performed 
on  the  Englbh  stage.  Of  this  drama,  surrep- 
titiously printed  under  the  title  of  Gorboduc, 
1565,  and  with  its  present  designation  1571, 
Norton  wrote  the  first  three  acts,  and  Lord 
Buckhurst,  then  Mr.  Sackville,  the  last  two. 
It  was  acted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  at  Whitehall,  before  queen  Elizabeth, 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1561,  many  years 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Pocsie,  says, 
'  Our  tragedies  and  comedies,  not  without 
cause  cried  out  against,  observing  rules  neither 
of  honest  civilitie,  nor  skilful  poetrie,  excepting 
Gorboduc^  which,  notwithstanding  as  it  is  full 
of  stately  speeches,  climbing  to  the  height  of 


Seneca  his  style,  and  as  full  of  notable 
litie,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,  and 
so  obtain  the  very  end  of  poesie  :  yet,  in  truth, 
it  is  very  defections  in  the  circumstances; 
which  grieves  me,  because  it  might  not  remain 
an  exact  model  of  all  tragedies.  For  it  is  faultie 
both  in  place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  com- 
panions of  all  compositions." 

LODGE. 

A  Doctor  of  medicine  in  great  practice  to- 
wards the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  ac- 
quired considerable  extra- professional  reputa- 
tion, bolh  as  a  poet  and  a  wit.  His  dramatic 
works  are.  Wounds  of  Civil  W<r,  1594,  and 
A  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England, 
1594.  Juilging  from  these  compositions,  the 
writer  seems  to  have  been  most  happy  in  satire; 
there  is  a  playful  smartness  about  his  jokes, 
which  is  highly  agreeable  and  amusing. 

LYLY. 

This  author,  the  most  popular  writer  of  his 
times,  was  bom  about  1553.  He  studied  first 
at  Oxford,  but  latterly  at  Cambridge ;  being  of 
good  family,  he  followed  the  court,  expecting 
to  be  appointed  master  of  the  revels,  but  he 
reaped  nothing  from  attendance  on  Elizabeth 
but  disappointment,  the  usual  wages  of  cour- 
tiers. Ho  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  1597, 
universally  regretted  and  respected.  His 
dramas  are  nine  in  number:  Alexander  and 
Campaspe,  1584,  and  Mother  Bombie,  1594, 
are  the  l)est ;  but  his  claims  on  the  notioe  ot 
posterity  are  referable  to  the  two  following 
works,  of  which  we  shall  give  the  titles  at  length, 
as  he  therein  made  the  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  reform  and  purify  our  language  from  the  un- 
couth, barbarous,  and  obsolete  expressions  by 
which  it  was  then  overrun : — ^The  ADalomie 
of  Wit,  verie  pleasant  for  all  Gentienaeo  to 
read,  and  most  necessary  to  remember :  where 
in  are  contayned  the  Delyghta  tliat  Wit  foUoweth 
in  his  Youth  by  the  pleasantnesse  of  Love,  and 
the  Happiness  he  reapeth  in  Age  by  the  Per 
fectnesse  of  Wisdome,  quarto,  bl.  lett.  1581. 
— Euphues  and  his  England,  containing  bis 
Voyage  and  Adventures,  mixt  with  sundrie 
prettie  Discourses  of  honest  Love,  the  De- 
scription of  the  Countrie,  the  Court,  and  the 
Manners  of  that  Isle,  delightful  to  be  read,  and 
nothing  hurtfull  to  be  regarded  :  wherein  there 
is  small  Offence  by  Lightnetse  glTeo  to  the 
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Wise,  and  lets  Oecaiioo  of  LooMoeMe  prollH-ed 
lo  the  Wanton,  qaarto,  bl.  ieU.  1582. 

Lyiy  baf  committed  many  extravagancies  in 
tbese  prodnctioDS,  and  they  were,  do  doubt, 
BDcb  Of  errated ;  but  tbe  eicellenciet  wbich 
hey  oDquestioDaUy  contained  are  now  as  un- 
)QiUy  overlooked;  for  if,  on  tbe  wboie,  Lyly't 
lUempt  must  be  considered  a  failure,  on  such 
m  occasion  even  failure  was  glorious,  and  en- 
liUei  him  to  be  remembered  wUb  respect 

GREEN. 

This  higMy  talented,  but  most  immoral 
aolbor,  was  celebrated.  In  bis  day,  for  a  broad 
•od  coane,  but  spirited  and  characteristic  rein 
ofboiDoor,  which  runs  through  all  his  produc- 
Uoiif.  His  dramas  are  Tery  numerous,  and 
nsoy  plays  are  ascribed  to  him  on  mere  sup- 
posiUoo :  but  be  undoubtedly  wrote  The  His- 
tory of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bongay,  1594; 
Tbe  Comical  History  of  Alphonsus,  King  of 
ArragoD,  1594 ;  and  The  ScoUishe  Story  of 
JanKs  tbe  Foorthe,  slaine  at  Flodden,  Inter- 
niied  with  a  pleasant  Comedie  presented  by 
Oberoo,  Ring  of  the  Fairies,  1599.  Of  this 
last  play,  Sliakspeare  seems  to  have  made  some 
use  in  his  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream. 

GASCOIGNE. 

This  author  translated  The  Supposes,  from 
Ariosto,  and  Jocasta,  from  Euripides;  besides 
vhich,  be  wrote  the  Glass  of  Government, 
1S6«,  and.  The  Princefy  Pleasures  of  Kenil- 
vorth  CasUe,  1587.  The  Supposes  is  among 
the  earliest  regular  dramas  produced  on  our 
slage;  and  Gascolgne,  both  in  this  translation 
•nd  bis  original  compositions,  has  displayed 
^  superior  endowments. 

GAGER. 

A  profoundly  learned  man.  His  composi- 
UoDs  are  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  we  should 
Dot  have  noticed  him  but  on  account  of  Anth. 
s'll^ood*s  singular  panegyric  of  bis  genius: 
*'  He  was  an  excellent  poet,  especially  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  reported  the  best  comedian 
•f  his  time,  whether  it  was  Edward,  earl  of 
Oxliord,  Will  Rowley,  the  once  ornament  for 
^  and  Ingenuity,  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cam- 
Mge,  Richard  Edwards,  John  Lylie,  Tho. 
Lodge,   Geo.  Gascoigne,   Will.    Sbakspeare, 


xcvii 

Tho.  Nash,  or  John  Heywood."  In  1608, 
this  same  Gager  maintained  at  Oxford,  a  thesis, 
thai  it  was  lawful  for  kuihandt  to  beat  tkeir 
wives;  so  that  his  elaborate  Latin  dramas  have 
small  chance  of  finding  Csvour  with  the  blms  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

PRESTON. 

This  person  wrote  about  1561,  A  lamenU 
able  Tragedie,  mixed  fiill  of  pleasant  Mirth; 
conUyning  the  Life  of  Cambises,  King  of 
Persia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome 
unto  his  Deaih ;  bis  one  good  Deede  of  Execu- 
tion after  the  many  wicked  Deeds  and  tirranooi 
Murders  committed  by  and  through  him ;  and 
last  of  all,  his  odious  Death  by  God's  JusUce 
appointed ;  doon  on  such  Order  as  followeth. 
Which  Sbakspeare  is  supposed  to  ridicule, 
when  he  makes  Falstaff  talk  of  speaking  in  king 
Cambyses*  vein. 

WHETSTONE. 

This  writer  is  only  known  by  his  Promos  and 
Cassandra,  a  play  of  wbich  Sbakspeare  hu 
undoubtedly  availed  himself  in  his  Measure  for 
Measure.  It  appears  that  Whetstone  first  tried 
his  fortune  at  court,  and  dissipated  his  patri- 
mony in  vain  expectation  of  preferment.  Des- 
titute of  subsistence,  be  became  a  soldier,  and 
served  with  so  much  credit  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  additional  pay.  Honour,  however,  is  a 
iMd  pay-master,  and  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
vert bis  sword  into  a  ploughshare.  His  farming 
concerns  proved  unfortunate,  and  in  his  ne- 
cessity he  tried  the  generosity  of  bis  friends. 
This  he  found  was  *' a  broken  reed,  and  worse 
than  common  beggary  of  charity  from  strangers. 
Now  Craft  accosted  him  In  his  sleepe,  and 
tempted  him  with  tbe  proposals  of  several  pro- 
posals of  several  professions ;  but  for  the  knavery 
or  slavery  of  them,  he  rejected  all ;  bis  muni- 
ficence constrained  him  to  love  money,  and  his 
magnanimity  toAo/e  all  the  ways  of  getting  it/* 
He  now  sought  fortune  at  sea  ;  but  sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  fleet,  in  which  be  had  embarked,  was 
ruined  by  an  engagement  with  the  Spaniards. 
Poor  Whetstone  was  thus  reduced  to  write  for 
bread.  Ascham  tells  us,  that"fp/7t  live  o6- 
seurcljf,  men  care  not  how^  and  die  neglected, 
men  mark  not  where J*^  And  where  or  in  wliat 
manner  this  amiable  man  breathed  this  last,  we 
are  totally  ignorant. 
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WARNER. 

A  native  of  Warwickshire,  much  celebrated 
for  a  metrical  chronicle  of  British  history,  called 
Albion*8  England,  which  Is  written  throughout 
with  great  ability,  and  occasionally  evinces  a 
highly  poetical  spirit.  Percy  says  of  Warner : 
— **  To  his  merit  nothing  can  be  objected,  un« 
less,  perhaps,  an  affected  quaintness  in  some  of 
his  expressions,  and  an  Indelicacy  in  seme  of 
his  pastoral  Images."  The  following  account 
of  his  death  is  extracted  from  the  parish  register 
of  Amwell: — **  1608-0.  Master  William 
Warner,  a  man  of  good  years,  and  of  honest 
reputation ;  by  his  profession,  attumey  at  com- 
mon plese ;  author  of  Albion's  England ;  dyinge 
suddenly  in  the  nyght  in  his  bedde,  without  any 
former  complaynt  or  sicknesse,  oh  Thursday 
nyght,  being  the  9th  daye  of  March,  and  was 
buried  the  Saturday  following,  and  lieth  in  the 
church  at  the  upper  end,  under  the  stone  of 
Gwalter  Sludes."  Warner  also  wrote  Syrinx, 
or,  a  Seaven  told  Historie,  handled  with  ya- 
rietie  of  pleasant  and  profitable,  both  comicali 
and  (ragicali  Argument,  1597. 

TAYLOR, 

The  water  poet,  he  having  been  a  sculler  on 
the  Thames.  He  was  once  mad  enough  to 
venture  himself,  with  a  companion,  in  a  paper 
l>oat  to  Rochester,  when  they  were  both  nearly 
drowned.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  Illiterate ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  disheartening  obstacles, 
he  applied  himself  to  composition,  and  his  pro- 
ductions aro  far  from  contemptible.  Taylor 
was  a  violent  royalist.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  he  retired  to  Oxford,  but  that 
city  being  surrendered  to  the  parliament,  he 
returned  to  London  and  kept  a  public-house  in 
I^ng  Acre.  At  the  king's  death,  he  set  up  the 
sign  of  the  Mourning  Crown,  which,  giving 
offence,  he  substituted  his  own  efOgy,  Inscribed 
with  this  distich  : 

*  Thereof  many  a  kliiK*t  head  hangHI  ap  for  a  sIkd. 
And  many  a  aaint't  head  too.  Then  why  not  mine  ?* 

SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT. 

Bom  at  Oxford,  1605,  and  supposed  by  some, 
though  on  very  slight  grounds,  to  have  been 
a  natural  son  of  Shakspeare's.  At  Ben  Jonson's 
death  he  was  chosen  laureate ;  and  in  1643, 
having  distinguished  himself  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 


from  Charles  L  After  the  judicial  murder  oT 
that  monarch,  he  retired  to  the  Continent  with 
queen  Henrietta  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Being  employed  In  their  service,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  confined  at  Cowes  castle,  and  his  life 
threatened.  Under  these  trying  circumstances. 
Davenanfs  courage  was  singularly  conspicuous ; 
he  was  then  writing  his  poem  of  Gondibert, 
«nd  notwithstanding  the  almost  certain  prospect 
of  immediate  death,  such  was  his  fortitude  and 
self  possession,  that  he  was  able  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  A  fact  like  thb,  Is  more  ho- 
nourable to  Davenantthan  volumes  of  panegyric 
At  the  intercession  of  Milton  he  was  spared, 
and  received  permlNion  to  open  a  theatre  in 
Charteitouse  Yard.  When  Charles  U.  ascmded 
the  throne.  Sir  William  received  a  pateot  to 
act  plays  at  the  Duke*s  theatre,  in  Lincoln's  Ion 
Fields;  and  here  it  was  that  he  first  introdoced 
the  present  mode  of  Illustrating  the  drama  by 
means  of  appropriate  scenery  and  decorations. 
Davenant  died  at  an  advanced  age,  admired 
and  beloved  by  all  parties.  Dryden,  and  we 
cannot  give  nobler  praise,  estimated  his  talenu 
very  highly. 

SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 

A  hero.  In  whom  the  chivalrous  virtues  which 
we  read  of  in  romance,  and  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  treat  as  fabulous,  were  realized. 
His  person  was  the  perfection  of  the  human 
form ;  he  was  brave  to  a  fault ;  his  munificence 
was  princely ;  and  his  courteous  manners  won 
the  hearts  of  all  that  approached  him.  In  the 
presence  of  monarchs  his  humility  was  that  of 
an  equal;  but  when  the  poor  and  miserable 
surrounded  him,  his  countenance  beamed  with 
welcome  and  kindliness.  To  all  these  amiable 
qualities,  were  united  a  depth  of  learning  and 
a  felicity  of  genius,  which  entitled  him  to  rank 
with  the  best  writers  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
darling  of  England  and  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope. He  was  born  at  Penshurst  In  Kent, 
1 554 ;  he  remained  at  Oxford  till  hb  17lh  year, 
and  then  set  out  on  the  grand  tour.  At  his 
return,  in  the  pride  of  his  youth  and  the  ftill 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  queen  Elizabeth  ap- 
pointed him  her  ambassador  to  the  friendly 
German  powers;  but  when  the  fame  of  his 
valour  and  genius  became  so  general,  that  he  was 
put  in  nomination  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
she  refused  to  sanction  his  advancement  lest  she 
should  lose  the  brightest  Jewel  in  her  crown. 
His  life  was  one  continued  course  of  glorious 
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s,  and  he  died  Ute  death  of  a  hero»  being 
slaio  at  the  hattle  of  Zotphen,  in  1586,  while 
be  wtt  mouDiiog  the  third  hone,  having  pre- 
viously had  two  killed  nnder  him.  He  wrote 
oae  dramatic  pieee.  The  Lady  of  the  May,  a 
miKioe  acted  before  Elizabeth,  in  the  gardens 
of  Wanstead,  la  Essex ;  bat  his  noblest  work  is 
tbe  Arcadia,  which,  with  his  poems,  will  live 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written. 

MARY  HERBERT,  COUNTESS 
OF  PEMBROKE. 

The  fifoorite  sister  of  Sydney,  to  whom  he 
dedicaled  his  Arcadia.  This  lady  was  a  gene- 
rous friend  of  learning  and  genius,  and  her  own 
eodoinnenls  were  of  the  first  order.  Francis 
Osboroe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Rbig  James,  says 
of  ber,  « She  was  that  sister  of  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia,  and 
orvhom  he  had  no  other  advantage  than  what 
he  received  from  the  partial  benevolence  of 
fortooe  hi  making  him  a  man,  which  yet  she 
did,  in  some  judgments,  recompense  in  beauty. 


her  pen  being  nothing  short  of  his,  as  1  am 
ready  to  attest,  so  Csr  as  so  inferior  a  reason 
may  be  taken,  having  seen  incomparable  letters 
of  hers.  But,  lest  I  should  seem  to  trespass 
upon  truth,  which  few  do  unsobomed  (as  1 
protest  I  am,  unless  by  her  rhetoric),  1  shall 
leave  the  world  her  epitaph,  In  which  the  au- 
thor (B.  Jonson),  doth  manifest  himself  a  poet 
In  all  things  but  untruth : 


«  UiMierBMtli  ihiM  mble  bemrae 
Lies  tlw  fttl^ect  of  all  vene : 
tf7daey*f  sister.  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  Ummi  kill'st  such  sDother. 
Fair,  and  food,  and  leam'd  as  she. 
Time  shaH  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  trnm^  for  after  days 
Some  klad  woman,  bom  as  she, 
Reading  fM»,  like  Niobe. 
Shall  tarn  statoe,  and  become 
Both  her  ■pomer  and  her  tomb.  * 


And  these  were  Shakspeare*s  contemporaries ; 
and  a  few  brief  pages  Is  all  we  afford  to  tbe 
fame  of  those,  who,  while  living,  filled  the 
world  with  their  genius.  Melancholy  reflection ! 
^this,  if  anything  can,  must  teach  us  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  honours. 


#t(to&rosl  flictotiJ  to  glat^ipiearif ^  Supawa^. 


LAURENT  FLETCHER. 

This  personage,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of 
(hi  King's  Servants,  in  tbe  royal  license  of 
160S,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historian  of 
OQT  stage;  and,  in  truth,  we  know  scarcely 
oythiog  of  htm.  Fletcher  was,  probably,  of 
Sc  Saviour*8,  Soulhwark,  where  several  fa- 
oiUes  of  that  name  resided,  as  may  be  learnt 
trom  the  parish  register.  He  was  placed  he- 
fore  Shakspeare  and  Richard  Burbadge  In  king 
Jtaes's  Ueense,  as  nrach,  perhaps,  by  accident 
as  design.  Augustine  Phillips,  when  he  made 
liis  will,  in  May,  1605,  bequeathed  to  Ait 
fiOmt^  Laurence  Fletcher,  twenty  shillings. 
Aad  this  feOan  of  Philips  and  of  Shakspeare 
VIS  borled  in  St.  Saviour's  church,  on  the  12th 
«f  September,  1608.  What  plays  of  our  author 
^  performed  in  is  uncertain,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear whether  be  excelled  in  tragedy  or  comedy. 


EDMOND  SHAKSPEARE, 

The  brother  of  tbe  poet,  was  a  performer  at 
the  Globe,  lived  in  St.  Saviour's,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  that  parish.  The  entry  in  the 
register  runs  thus  *'  1606,  December  81,  [was 
buried]  Edmtmd  Shakspeare^  a  piayeTf  In  the 
church."  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him ; 
stimulated,  most  probably,  by  his  brother's  suc- 
cess, he  came  to  the  metropolis  and  attached 
himself  to  tbe  theatre ;  but  he  died  young,  and 
seems  to  have  made  little  progress  In  his  pro- 
fession. 

RICHARD  RURRAGE, 

The  most  celebrated  tragedian  of  our  author's 
time,  wu  the  son  of  James  Bu^bage,  who  was 
also  an  actor,  and,  perhaps,  a  countryman  of 
Shakspeare's.     He  lived  In  Holywell-street^  In 
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the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch ;  from 
which  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  originally 
played  at  the  Curtain  Tkea4re,  which  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.  It  is  singular  that  he 
should  have  resided,  from  the  year  1600  to  his 
death,  In  a  place  so  distant  from  the  Blackfriars 
playhouse,  and  still  further  from  the  Globe,  in 
which  theatres  he  aaed  during  the  whole  of 
that  time.  By  his  wife,  Winifred,  he  had  four 
daughters,  two  of  whom  were  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Ju/iW.  His  fondness  for  the  name  of 
Juliet,  perhaps,  arose  from  his  having  been  the 
original  Romeo  in  our  author's  play.  Burbage 
died  about  the  13th  of  March,  1619,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 
His  will  is  still  extant  in  the  Prerogative  Office, 
but  it  contains  nothing  remarltable.  Richard 
Burbage  is  introduced  in  person  in  an  old  play 
called  The  Relume  from  Parnassus,  and  in- 
structs a  Cambridge  scholar  how  to  play  the 
part  of  King  Richara  the  Third,  in  which 
character  Burbage  was  greatly  admired.  That 
he  represented  this  part  is  proved  by  bishop 
Corbet,  who,  in  his  Iter  Boreale,  spealiing  of 
bis  host  at  Leicester,  tells  us, 

When  be  would  bare  nld,  ktnr  Rlcbard  died. 
And  cAll'd  n  borse,  n  hone,  he  Burbage  crjr'd." 

He,  probably,  also  enacted  the  characters  of 
King  John,  Richard  IL,  Henry  V.,  Timon, 
Brutus,  Coriolanus,  Macbeth, Lear,  and  Othello. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  sharers  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres ; 
and  was  of  such  eminence,  that  in  a  letter, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  written  in 
the  year  1613,  the  actors  at  the  Globe  are 
called  Burbage  t  Company.  Fledtnoe  writes 
thus  of  him  in  his  Short  Discourse  of  the  Eng- 
lUh  Stage,  1664 :  ''He  was  a  delightful  Pro- 
teus, so  wholly  transforming  himself  into  his 
parts,  and  putting  off  himself  with  his  deaths, 
as  he  never  (not  so  much  as  in  the  trying- 
house)  assumed  himself  again,  until  the  play 
was  done.  He  had  all  the  parts  of  an  excellent 
orator,  animating  his  words  with  speaking,  and 
speech  with  action ;  his  auditors  being  never 
more  delighted  than  when  he  spake,  nor  more 
sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace ;  yet,  even 
then,  he  was  an  excellent  actor  still;  never 
failing  in  his  part  when  he  had  done  speaking, 
but  with  his  looks  and  gesture  maintaining  it 
still  to  the  height."  The  testimony  of  sir  Ri- 
chard Baker  is  to  the  same  purpose ;  he  pro- 
nounces him  to  have  been  *'such  aq  actor  as 
DO  age  must  ever  look  to  see  the  like.*'    In 


Philpot's  Additions  to  Camdeo's  Remnlnf  we 
find  an  epitaph  on  this  tragedian  more  coodse 
than  even  that  on  Ben  Jonson,  being  ooly 
''  Exit  Burbage,'*  The  following  also  appears 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museun : 


"Epitaph  on  Mr.  RMUtrd  Bmrbmgt,  the  Pimpo'* 
*  This  life's  a  play,  scean'd  oat  bjr  natorea  arte. 
Where  every  man  bath  bis  allotted  parte. 
This  man  bathe  now  (ai  many  more  can  teH) 
Ended  hU  pnrt.  and  he  bnth  acted  well. 
The  play  now  ended,  think  hii  (ra^e  to  be 
The  detiriug  howMi  of  bii  lad  tragedie; 
Where  to  give  bU  fame  tbia,  be  not  afraid. 
Here  Uei  the  best  tracedian  e? er  plaid." 


JOHN  HEMINGES 

Is  said  by  Roberts,  the  player,  to  hare  been 
a  tragedian,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Condell, 
to  have  followed  the  business  of  printing,  bat 
his  authority  is  doubtful.  As  early  as  November, 
1597,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  manager  of 
the  Lord  Chamt>erlaiu*s  Company.  This  station, 
for  which  his  prudence  qualified  him,  he  beM, 
probably,  during  forty  years.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  originally  a  Wamielukire 
lad^  a  shire  which  has  produced  so  many 
players  and  poets;  the  Burbages,  the  Shak- 
speares,  the  Greens,  and  the  Haru.  Of  He- 
minges'  cast  of  characters  little  is  known; 
there  is  only  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  first 
representative  of  Falstaff.  He  was  adopted 
by  king  James,  on  his  accession,  as  one  of  his 
theatrical  servanU ;  and  was  ranked  the  fifth  in 
the  royal  license  of  1603.  He  had  the  honour 
to  be  remembered  in  Shakspeare's  will,  and  was 
the  first  editor  of  Shakspeare's  works.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury;  and  was  buried, 
according  to  the  register,  on  the  1 2th  of  October, 
1630.  His  will,  still  preserved,  deTlses  con- 
siderable property,  and  provides  various  kind 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  reUtions  and 
fellotvt, 

AUGUSTINE  PHILLIPS 

Was  placed  next  to  Burbage  in  the  royal  II* 
cense  of  1608.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  an 
actor,  and  left  behind  him  some  Indlcrons  rhymes, 
which  were  entered  in  the  Stationen *  book  fai 
1593,  and  were  entitled  The  Jigg  of  the 
Slippers.  He  is  supposed  to  have  performed 
characters  in  low  life.  Whatever  be  might 
have  been  Id  the  theatre,  he  was  certainly  a 
respectable  man  in  the  world.     He 
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coDftklerable  property.  He  died  at  Mortlake, 
So  Surrey,  In  May,  1605,  and  was  buried,  at 
Us  dying  request,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  that  parish,  leaving  his  wife,  Anne,  executrix 
of  his  will ;  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  if 
fhe  married  again,  John  Heminges,  Richard 
Borbage,  WillUm  Sly,  and  Timolhie  Whit- 
boine,  should  be  bis  executors.  His  widow  did 
marry  again,  and  John  Heminges  Immediately 
proved  the  wiU,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1607, 
and  assumed  the  trust  which  Philips  bad  re- 
posed in  him. 

WILLIAM  KEMPE 

Was  the  successor  of  Tarleton.  «<  Here  1 
mast  needs  remember  Tarleton,"  says  Hey  wood 
ifl  his  Apology  for  Actors,  **  in  bis  time  gracious 
wUh  the  queen  bis  soveraigne,  and  in  the 
people's  general  applause;  to  whom  succeeded 
Willian  Kempe,  as  well  in  the  favour  of  her 
BJfJesUe,  u  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts 
of  the  general  audience."  From  the  4to 
editions  of  some  of  our  author's  plays,  we  learn 
that  he  was  the  original  performer  of  Dogberry, 
in  much  Ado  about  Nolhing,  and  of  Peter,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  From  an  old  comedy, 
called  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  we  may 
callect  that  he  was  the  original  Justice  Shallow ; 
and  the  contemporary  writers  inform  us  that 
be  usually  acted  the  part  of  a  clown.  In  which, 
like  TarietoD,  be  was  celebrated  for  his  extern^ 
P^nimiL  Launcelot,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
aice;  Toodistone,  in  As  You  Like  It;  Launce, 
ia  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ;  and  the 
Grave-digger,  in  Hamlet,  were,  probably,  also 
performed  by  this  comedian.  He  was  an  au^ 
tkor  as  well  as  an  actor.  So  early  as  the  year 
1S89,  Kempe's  comic  talents  seem  to  have 
keen  highly  estimated;  for  an  old  pamphlet 
called  An  Ahnond  for  a  Parrot,  written  by 
Tbusas  Nashe,  is  dedicated  '*to  that  moU 
coaicaU  and  conceited  cavaleire  monsieur  du 
Kempe,  jestmonger,  and  vice  gerent  generall 
to  the  gbosi  of  Dick  Tarleton."  From  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Decker's  tracts,  it  may  be  pre- 
naed  that  this  comedian  was  dead  in  the  year 
1609.  In  BraithwaUe's  Remains,  1618,  he 
>*  thus  oommemorated : 

«  rpM  Kmpe  andkU  MoHct,  with  iU  Epitaph. 

*Wdconie  from  NorwScta.  Kempe :  all  Joj  to  fe« 
Thr  Mis  rtCnni  Moriacoed  lustily, 
Wt  Mrt.  alM i  how  aooBe's  thy  miiTlce  done, 
Wkea  pip«  and  Ubor,  all  thjr  Ariendi  be  gone  ; 
Aad  Imre  thee  bow  to  dance  Um  second  part 
WitkfDrWe  Mtsre,  not  wUh  niaibla  arti 


Then  all  thy  triumphs  franxht  with  strains  of  mirth. 
Shall  be  cacr'd  op  within  a  chest  of  earth : 
Shall  be  ?  they  are ;  thou  hast  danc'd  thee  out  of  breath ; 
And  now  most  make  thy  partinr  dance  with  death.* 


THOMAS  POPE. 

This  actor  likewise  played  the  part  of  a  down. 
He  died  before  the  year  1600.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  an  old  book,  called  Humour's  Ordi- 
narie,  where  a  Man  may  be  verle  merie  and 
exceeding  well  used  for  Sixpence. 

' What  meenet  Singer  then, 

And  Pope,  the  clowne,  to  speak  so  borish,  when 
They  coonterflUte  the  clownes  upon  the  8ti«e  ?* 

GEORGE  BRYAN. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  performer,  except 
that  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
he  represented  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was 
certainly  on  thestage  previously  to  the  year  1588. 

HENRY  CONDELL 

Is  saM  by  Roberts,  the  player,  to  have  been 
a  comedian ;  but  he  does  not  mention  any  au- 
thority for  this  assertion  but  stage  tradition.  In 
Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy,  he  originally  acted 
the  part  of  the  Cardinal ;  and,  as  when  that 
play  was  printed  in  16<8,  another  performer 
had  taken  the  character,  it  Is  probable  that  he 
had  retired  from  the  stage  before  that  time.  He 
stni,  however,  continued  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  theatre,  being  mentioned  with  the  other 
players  to  whom  a  license  was  granted  by 
Charles  I.  in  1625.  He  had,  probably,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  shares  or  property  in 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres.  This 
actor,  as  well  as  Heminges,  lived  in  Alderman- 
bury.  He  is  honourably  noticed  in  Shakspeare's 
will,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  his  dramas. 

WILUAM  SLY 

Was  joined  with  Shakspeare  In  the  license 
granted  in  1603.  He  Is  introduced  personally 
in  the  Induction  to  Marston's  Malecontent, 
1004;  and  from  his  there  using  an  aficcted 
phrase  of  Osriek^s  in  Hamlet,  we  may  colled 
that  be  performed  that  part.  He  died  before 
the  year  1618. 

RICHARD  COWLEY 

Is  said  to  have  been  an  actor  of  a  low  class, 
having  taken  the  part  of  Verges,  in  Much  Ad<K 
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aboat  Nothing:  be,  probably,  acted  such  parU 
as  required  dry  huinour  rather  than  splendid 
declamation.  He  was  recognised  as  a  fellow 
by  Augustine  Phillips,  in  1605,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  friend  by  a  legacy  of  twenty 
shillings.  He  lived  among  the  oiher  players, 
and  among  the  fashionable  persons  of  that 
period,  in  Holyweli-street.  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he  was  burled, 
says  the  register  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
on  the  18lh  of  March,  1618,  three  days  before 
the  great  Burbage  was  laid  in  the  same  ce- 
metery. 

JOHN  LOWIN 

Was  a  principal  performer  In  Shakspeare's 
plays.  If  the  date  on  his  picture  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford,  is  accurate,  he  was 
born  In  1576.  Wright  mentions  in  his  His- 
toria  Histrionica,  that  "before  the  wars,  he 
used  to  act  the  part  of  Falstaff  with  mighty  ap- 
plause;" but,  without  doubt,  he  means  during 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  from  1625  to  1641. 
When  our  poet's  King  Henry  IV.  was  first  ex- 
hibited, Lowin  was  but  twenty-one  years  old ; 
It  Is.  therefore,  probable  that  Heminges,  or 
some  other  actor,  originally  represented  the  fat 
knight,  and  that  several  years  afterwards  the 
part  was  given  to  Lowin.  Roberts,  the  player, 
informs  us,  that  he  also  performed  Ring  Henry 
VIU.  and  Hamlet;  but  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  his  account  is  cerUinly  erroneous,  since 
it  appears  from  more  ancient  writers,  that 
Joseph  Taylor  was  the  first  represenUtlve  of 
that  character.  Lowin  is  introduced  in  the 
Induction  to  Marslon's  Malecontenl,  and  he  and 
Taylor  are  noticed  in  a  copy  of  verses,  written 
In  the  years  1632,  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady,  as  the  two  most 
esteemed  actors  of  that  time : 

"  Let  Lowin  ceaae,  and  Taylor  Mora  to  touch 
The  loathed  ctag e.  tot  then  hast  made  it  such.* 

Though  Heminges  and  Condell  bad  an  interest 
in  the  theatre  to  the  time  of  their  death,  yet  they 
ceased  to  act  about  the  year  1623 ;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  Lowin  and  Taylor  took  tlie  manage- 
ment. After  the  theatres  were  suppressed, 
Lowin  became  miserably  poor;  and,  in  his 
later  years,  he  kept  an  inn,  the  Three  Pigeons 
at  Brentford.  He  died  in  London,  aged  eighty- 
three,  and  was  buried  In  the  ground  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
IVIarch  18,  1658. 


SAMUEL  CROSS. 

This  actor  was,  probably,  dead  before  the  year 
1600 ;  for  Heywood,  who  had  himself  writteo 
for  the  stage  before  that  time,  says  he  had  never 
seenUm. 

ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

It  appears  that  this  actor  was  the  kerome  of 
the  stage,  even  before  the  year  1 58S.  He  acted 
as  a  woman  in  Jonson's  Sejanus,  and  in  The 
Fox;  and  it  is  thence  reasonably  supposed,  that 
he  represented  the  lighter  females  of  Shak- 
speare's  dramas.  Alexander  Cooke  was  recol- 
lected as  a  fellon  by  Augustine  Philips,  and 
distinguished  as  an  intimate  by  a  legacy. 

SAMUEL  GILRURNE,  unknown. 
RORERT  ARMIN 

Performed  in  The  Alchymist,  in  1610,  and 
was  alive  in  1611,  some  verses  having  been 
addressed  to  him  in  that  year  by  John  Davies 
of  Hereford,  from  which  he  appears  to  have 
occasionally  performed  the  part  of  the  clowo  or 
fool: 

*To  honeft.  gamesome.  Robert  Arminei 
Who  tickle*  the  tpleene  like  a  harmleei  Temin.* 

«  Araioe.  what  thall  I  aay  of  thee,  but  this. 
Thou  art  a  fool  and  knare ;  both  ?— fie,  I  min. 
And  wronff  thee  mach ;  tith  thou  indeed  art  neltber, 
Althoof  h  in  ihew  thoa  playeit  both  together.'* 

He  was  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  The 
Two  Maids  of  More- clack,  1609 ;  also  of  a 
book  called  A  Nest  of  Ninnies,  simply  of  them- 
selves without  Compound,  1608 ;  and,  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  was  entered,  in  the  same  year,  a 
book  called  Phantasm,  the  Italian  Taylor,  aad 
his  Boy,  made  by  Mr.  Armin,  servant  to  his 
majesty.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Players  at  the  accession  of  klDg 
James,  and  was  received,  with  greater  actors, 
into  the  royal  company.  As  a  fellow,  Armin 
was  kindly  remembered  by  Philips,  who  left  him 
a  legacy  of  twenty  shillings. 

WILLIAM  OSTLER 

Had  been  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel, 
having  acted  in  Jonson*s  Poetaster,  together 
with  Field  and  Underwood,  in  1601,  and  is 
said  to  have  performed  women's  parts.    In 
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JoDMo's  Alchymtot.  In  DaTiea't  Scourge  or 
Folly,  tlKre  are  some  verses  addressed  to  him 
iwtth  this  title:  «*  To  the  Roscins  of  these 
tiiBcs,  WiUUra  OsUer.'*  He  acted  Antonio, 
hi  Webster's  Docbess  of  Malfy,  in  1029 ;  but 
the  period  of  his  death  to  uncertain. 

NATHANIEL  FIELD 
AND  JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 

BoUi  these  actors  had  been  Children  of  the 
Chtpel ;  and,  probably,  at  the  Globe  and  Blaclt- 
firian  theatres,  performed  female  parts.  Field, 
wheo  be  became  too  manly  to  take  thecharacters 
sf  women,  played  the  part  of  Kussy  d* AmlMto, 
in  Chapman's  play  of  tliat  name.  From  the 
prdke  to  one  edition  of  it,  it  appears  that  he 
wv  dead  in  1041. 

Nothing  more  is  luown  of  John  Underwood 
bQt  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Delio,  in  The 
Duchess  of  Maliy,  and  that  he  died  about  the 
year  1524. 

NICHOLAS  TOOLEY 

Was  one  of  the  unnamed  otMn'oftft  ofShak- 
tpeare,  Borbage,  and  Hemioges,  at  the  Globe, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  actors  in  our  bard's 
dramas.  He,  too,  represented  women,  as  early 
as  1589,  and  acted  Rodope,  In  Tarlelon's  PlaU 
of  the  Seren  Deadlie  Sinns.  He  performed  in 
the  Alchymist,  in  the  year  1610.  Tooley, 
from  fome  expressions  In  his  will,  seems  to  have 
been  the  senrant  or  apprentice  of  BurtMge,  to 
wboaelasl  testament  he  was  a  witness.  Tooley 
made  his  own  will  on  the  8d  of  June,  1028; 
he  died  soon  after,  in  the  house  of  Culhbert 
Borbage,  in  Holy  well-street ;  to  whose  wife, 
Elizabeth,  tlie  testator  left  a  legacy  of  ten 
poonds,  ''as  a  remembrance  of  his  love,  in 
icspect  of  ner  motherly  care  of  blm."  Tooley 
was  a  most  benevolent  man ;  while  he  bustled 
in  the  world  be  did  many  kind  ads,  and  when 
be  could  no  longer  perform,  be  gave  considerable 
legacies  to  the  poor  of  St.  Leonard's  Shoredilch, 
and  St  Giles's  Cripplegate,  which  administer 
to  the  eomlbrt  of  the  needy  even  to  the  present 
day. 

WILLIAM  ECCLESTONE. 

An  we  Imowof  this  actor  to  from  Ben  Jonson's 
^Id^TiDiit,  in  which  bis  name  occurs,  in  the  year 


1610.     It  to  highly  probable,  howoTer,  that  he 
performed  in  our  author's  plays. 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR. 

According  to  Downes,  the  prompter,  he  wm 
instructed  by  Shal[speare  to  play  Hamlet;  and 
Wright,  inhtoHistoriaHtotrionica,  says,  *«He 
performed  that  part  incomparably  well."  From 
the  remembrance  of  hto  performance  of  Hamlet, 
sir  William  Davenant  to  said  to  have  conveyed 
hto  instructions  to  Mr.  Betterton.  He  likewise 
played  lago,  and  to  highly  commended  by 
various  contemporary  authors.  In  the  year 
1614,  Taylor  was  at  the  head  of  a  distinct  com- 
pany of  players,  called  The  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Serranto,  but  he  soon  returned  to  hisold  friends ; 
and  after  the  deaths  of  Burbage,  Hemiuges,  and 
CkMideli ,  became  manager  of  the  King's  Conn 
pany,  in  conjunction  with  Lowinand  Swanston. 
In  September,  1089,  he  was  appointed  Yeoman 
of  the  Revels  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  in. 
the  room  of  Mr.  William  Hunt ;  there  were 
certain  perquisites  annexed  to  this  office,  and  a 
salary  of  ttjrpenee  a  day.  When  he  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  king,  he  had  a  salary  of 
8f.  6«.  Sd.  per  month.  Taylor  died  In  the 
year  1653,  and  was  buried  at  Richmond.  He 
roust  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  at 
hto  death.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  painted 
the  portrait  of  Sbakspeare,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  duke  of  Chandos;  but,  if  genuine,  it  to 
much  more  likely  that  Burbage  was  the  arttot, 
for  there  to  a  picture  in  Dulwich  College,  which 
he  is  known  to  bate  painted. 

ROBERT  BENFIELD 

Was  but  a  second-rate  actor.  He  acted  the 
King,  in  the  Deserving  Favourite;  Ladialaus, 
in  The  Picture;  and  Junius  Rusticus,  in  The 
Roman  Actor.  He  was  living  in  1647,  being 
one  of  the  players  who  signed  the  dedication  to 
the  folio  edition  of  Fletcher's  plays,  publtohed 
in  that  year. 

ROBERT  60U6HE. 

This  actor  performed  female  characters :  in 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  he  played  Aspatia ;  but 
in  1611  he  bad  arrived  to  an  age  which  entitled 
him  to  represent  male  parU ;  for  in  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedie,  which  was  produced  in  that 
year,  be  performed  the  Tyrant. 
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RICHARD   ROBINSON 


Acted  in  Jonson's  Calaline  in  1611 ;  and 
from  a  passage  in  The  Deril  is  an  Ass,  1616, 
it  appears  that  at  that  period  he  usually  toolL 
female  charaaers 

« .Weliad 

The  nerrieit  nipp«r  of  it  Uiere,  one  nigbt 

The  Kentlenuui*!  landlady  inTited  him 

To  a  KOMip'a  feast :  now  he.  lir.  hrooght  DickRoUnion 

Brest  like  a  lawyer's  wife.* 

In  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedie  he  per- 
formed the  Lady  of  Govianus.  In  The  Desenr- 
ing  Favourite,  1629,  he  played  Orsino;  and 
in  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Le  Castre.  Hart, 
the  celebrated  actor,  was  originally  his  boy  or 
apprentice.  In  the  civil  wars  he  served  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
by  Harrison,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  at 
Charing-cross.  Harrison  refused  him  quarter 
after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  and  shot  him 
in  the  head,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "Cursed 
is  he  that  doelh  the  work  of  the  Lord  negli- 
gently." 

JOHN  RICE. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  player,  except  that 


he  performed  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  an  in- 
considerable part  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfy. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  brother  of  Stephen  Rice, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Heminget. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  all  thote  per- 
formers who  appear,  with  any  certainty,  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare*s  dramas.  Of  their 
real  merits  it  is  impossible  to  speak ;  yet  some 
of  them,  doubtless,  particularly  Burbage,  Tay- 
lor, and  Lowin,  were  very  excellent  actors; 
and  though  the  mechanical  part  of  stage  repre- 
sentations was,  in  their  time,  extremely  im- 
perfect, we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  able 
to  furnish  the  public  of  that  age  with  an  enters 
tainment  highly  acceptable.  The  drama,  in- 
deed, was  much  more  a  national  pastime  tlien 
than  at  present,  for  it  furnished  a  source  of  de- 
light to  all  ranks,  and  was  highly  patronised.  In 
our  own  more  enlightened  age,  dicing,  t>oxing, 
and  horse-racing  have  superseded,  among  Uie 
higher  classes,  the  antiquated  attractions  of  tliat 
st?ige,  which  Shakspeare^  Jonson,  and  Massinger 
illustrated  by  their  transcendent  genius. 


iFa(=S6imiIc  of  an  ancient  lEngrafiiiqi 

represenUoKlf 

Zit  i&el»  iSuII  ®(eatre. 


Little  more  of  thli  theatre  h  known  ibmn  tkat 
it  formerly  itood  on  a  plot  of  ground,  called  UU 
within  these  twenty  yean.  Red  Bull  Yard,  near 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John  Street,  ClericenwelL 

During  the  cirit  wnri,  it  was  much  r«pated 
for  the  repreflentationi  of  Drolli,  to  a  cofleccioa 
of  which  pieces,  published  by  Francia  Kirtunan 
Jn  1072,  the  annexed  view  forms  a  front  is  piece. 
This  relique  derives  much  interest  fronlita 
throwing  some  light  on  the  interior  econony  of 
the  ancient  theatres.  The  fl^ures  on  tbettaye  are 
supposed  to  b«  portraits  of  the  popular  actors  la 
tbesedrolls.  The  one  playing  Simpleton  is  known 
tobe  Robert  Cox,  thena  great  favourite,  of  whoa 
the  publisher  thus  speaks  In  his  preface :  •^  I  lutve 
seen  the  Red  Bull  PlayhouM,  which  was  a  larce 
one,  so  Aill.  that  m  many  went  back  for  wnnt  of 
room  as  had  entered.  Robert  Cox,  a  principal 
actor  and  contriver  of  these  pieces,  how  I  have 
heard  himcryed  up  for  his.  John  Swabber,  and 
Simpleton  the  Smith:  in  which  latter,  he  being 
to  appear  with  a  large  piece  of  bread  and  tmtter 
on  the  stage,  I  have  frequently  known  aonie  of 
the  female  fpcctaton  to  long  for  it," 
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The  followiDg  Table  contains  the  Name,  Situation,  and  Time  of  Erection  of 
the  Theatres  on  which  the  preceding  Actors  appeared. 


THEATRES  IN  LONDON,  BETWEEN  1570  AND  1666. 


Ins.  Tiz. 
CiossKets 

Buck  Bull, 


Twoocbcn    1 
Tn  Quits 


Bui  Oardb^ 
and 

HonTHBATBI 


"HiB  Theatre 

OfCUBTAI!! 

Hid  Bull 


F0tTtJ!IE 

Boa 

8wA!f 

BuckFsurs 

COCIPIT 

•ad 


Whiti 

PUAIS 

Sausbubt 

COCBT 

Tn  Kixo't, 

or 

DicitLanb 

Thbateb 


TbbDciib's 

TUATIB 


Graoechorch 

Street 
Bishopsgate 

Street 
Ludgate  Hill 
While  Friar* 

Bankside 


Bankside 


Curtain  Road, 
Shoreditch 

Clerkenwell 
Green 


Golden  Lane 

Bankside 

Bankside 

Black  Friars, 
Ludgate 

Drurj  Lane; 
misnamed  bj 
some  writers 
'  Drury-lane 
Theatre/ but 
see  below 

Fleet  Street 

Fleet  Street 
Drury  Lane 


aare  Market, 

and  Dorset 

Gardens, 

Fleet  Street 


Bidli  or  Licen$ed. 

Licensed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor.  &o. 
before  an.  1579 


Built  between  1S70- 
73,  1st    Patent 
granted     )574 ; 
3d  do.  1603 

First  Circut  for  bear- 
baiting  built  reg. 
Hen.  VIU.  Hope 
reg.  James  I. 


Between  1670-80 
Between  1570-80 


Built    1599;    burnt 
1624  trebunt  1629 
Before  1613 

Before  1613 

Began  1617  —  Fi- 
nished 1618 

Anno  1617.  Same 
year  pulled  down 
by  the  mob;  re- 
built 1618 


Anno  1689 

Before  1633 

Built  and  opened 
by  Patent  1663— 
Burnt  1672— Re- 
built 1674— Incor- 
porated 1812 

Built  in  1663,  re- 
moved to  Dorset 
Gardens  1671 


Patentees  or  Hold- 
en. 
Qnery  :  —  Richard 
Tarlton,  who  was 
a  celebrated  co- 
median at  those 
i>lace8 :  and  his 
ellow-players? 

Jas.  Burbace,  Per- 
keyn,  WiUon,  an. 
IbfA'.Shakspeare, 
Hcminges,  Con- 
dell,  &c.  an.  1603 

Master,  1586,  Mor- 
gan Pope  —  Pa- 
tentees, Alleyn  & 
Henslowe,  till  1621 
—Master,  1642— 
Godfray — Blaster, 
16S6,  Henry  Bayly 

Query :  —  Tarlton, 
who  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  there  ? 

Tarlton,  &C.  anddu- 
rinz  interregnum 
Robert  Cox,  co- 
median, &c. 

Edward  Alleyn 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Edward  Alleyn 

Anno  1623.  Rhodes, 
of  the  Blackfriars 
Company,  &  Pe- 
ter Vv  adiowe ;  af- 
terwards Sir  W. 
Daveoant 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Killigrew,  oridnal 
Patentee  (whose 
dormant  Patent 
the  present  Com- 
pany hold)  play- 
ing themselves  by 
Act  of  Parliament 

Sir  Wm.  Davenant, 
by  Patent  first 
granted  1629,  and 
renewed  by  In- 
speximus  1660 


Ceased  Performing, 

Anno  1570 ;  but 
played  occasion- 
ally afterwards, 
subject  to  the  re- 

Klations    of   the 
)rd  Mayor 

By  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament, 1648 


Shut  up  for  plays 
in  1648,  open  tor 
other  performan- 
ces till  an.  168&-7, 
demolished  1689 


By  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament, 1648 

As  above.  1643,  but 
allowed  to  per- 
fonn  Droits  dur- 
ing interregnum 

By  ordinance,  1648 

Demolished    before 

1647 
Di^molished     before 

1647 
By  ordinance,  1648 

1648;  but  re-opened 
for  operas  from 
1653  to  1660 


By  ordinance,  1648 

By  ordinance,  1648 

While  re-building, 
1791-1794;  and 
acaiii  after  Fire 
1809,  till  rebuilt 
1812— Performing 
1831 

Deserted    1683,    on 
the    kiag*s    and 
duke*s  companies 
uniting 


N.B.  The  abore  were  exclusive  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  other  occasional  theatres.  Of  the 
■ore  modem  theatres,  the  Portuoal  Street  Theatre  was  opened  1696;  Covbnt  Garden  in  1733; 
QooDMATi'B  F1BLD6  in  1739 ;  and  the  Haymarkbt  near  the  same  time. 
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BETTERTON. 

**  Betterton  (says  Colley  Gibber  ta  his 
Apology)  was  an  actor,  as  Shakspeare  was  an 
aalhor,  both  wilbout  competitors ;  formed  Tor 
the  mutual  assistance  and  iilustration  of  each 
other's  genius.  How  Shalcspeare  wrote,  all 
men  who  have  a  taste'for  nature  may  read,  and 
know ;  but  with  higher  rapture  would  he  still 
be  ready  could  they  conceive  how  Betterton 
played  him.  Then  might  they  know  the  one 
was  bom  alone  to  speak  what  the  other  only 
knew  to  write.  Could  how  Betterton  spoke, 
be  as  easily  known  as  what  he  spoke,  then  might 
you  see  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  in  her  triumph, 
with  all  her  beauties  in  their  best  array,  rising 
into  real  life  and  charming  her  beholders.  But, 
alas !  since  all  this  is  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
description^  how  shall  1  shew  you  Betterton? 
Should  I,  therefore,  tell  you,  that  all  the 
Othellos,  Hamlets,  Hotspurs,  Macbeths,  and 
Brntus's,  whom  you  may  have  seen  since  his 
time,  have  fallen  far  short  of  him !  this  still 
should  give  you  no  idea  of  his  particular  ei- 
cellence.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  a  particular 
comparison  may  do;  whether  that  may  yet 
draw  him  nearer  to  you.  You  have  seen  a 
Hamlet,  perhaps,  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
his  falher*s  spirit,  has  thrown  himself  into  all  the 
straining  vociferations  requisite  to  express  rage 
and  fury,  and  the  house  has  thundered  with  ap- 
plause, though  the  misguided  actor  was  all  the 
while  (as  Shakspeare  terms  it)  tearing  a  passion 
into  rags.  1  am  the  more  bold  to  offer  you  this 
particular  instance,  because  the  late  Mr.  Addi- 
son, while  1  sat  by  him,  to  see  the  scene  acted, 
made  the  same  observation ;  asking  me,  with 
some  surprise,  if  I  thought  Hamlet  should  be 
in  so  violent  a  passion  with  the  Ghost,  which, 
though  it  might  have  astonished,  it  had  not 
provoked  him?  for  you  may  observe  in  this 
beautiful  speech,  the  passion  never  rises  beyond 
an  almost  breathless  astonishment,  or  an  im- 
patience, limited  by  filial  reverence,  to  in- 
quire into  the  suspected  wrongs  that  may  have 
raised  him  from  the  peaceful  tomb,  and  a  desire 
to  know,  what  a  spirit  so  seemingly  distressed, 


might  wish  or  enjoin  a  sorrowftil  sod  to  ei«cote 
towards  his  future  quiet  in  the  grave.  Tbi» 
was  the  light  into  which  Betterton  threw  this 
scene,  which  he  opened  with  a  pause  of  mute 
amazement ;  then  rising,  slowly,  to  a  solemn 
trcmbliiig  voice,  be  made  the  ghost  equally 
terrible  to  the  spectator  as  to  himself;  and,  in 
the  descriptive  part  of  the  natural  emotioDs 
which  the  ghastly  vision  gave  him,  the  boldness 
of  bis  eipostulation  was  still  governed  by 
decency, — manly,  but  not  braving;  his  voice 
never  rising  into  that  seeming  outrage,  or  wild 
defiance  of  what  he  naturally  revered.  But, 
alas !  to  preserve  this  medium  between  month- 
ing  and  meaning  too  little,  to  keep  the  attention 
more  pleasingly  awake,  by  a  tempered  spirit, 
than  by  mere  vehemence  of  voice,  is  of  all  the 
master-strokes  of  an  actor,  the  most  diflScult  to 
reach.  In  this  none  yet  have  equalled  Betterton. 

**  A  farther  eicellence  in  Betterton  was,  that 
he  would  vary  his  spirit  to  the  different  cha- 
racters he  acted.  Those  wild  impatient  starts, 
that  fierce,  and  flashing  fire,  which  he  threw 
into  Hotspur,  never  came  from  the  nnrullled 
temper  of  his  Brutus  (for  1  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  Brutus  as  warm  as  a  Hotspur  j. 
When  the  Betterton  Brutus  was  provoked  in 
his  dispute  with  Cassius,  his  spirit  flew  only  to 
his  eye,  his  steady  look  alone  supplied  that 
terror,  which  he  disdained  an  intemperance  in 
his  voice  should  raise  to.  Thus,  with  a  settled 
dignity  of  contempt,  like  an  unheeding  rock, 
he  repelled  upon  himself  the  foam  of  Cassius. 
Not  but  in  some  part  of  this  scene,  where  he 
reproaches  Cassius,  his  temper  is  not  under  this 
suppression,  but  opens  into  that  warmth  which 
becomes  a  man  of  virtue ;  yet  this  is  the  hasty 
spark  of  anger  which  Brutus  endeavours  to 
excuse. 

*'  Betterton  had  so  just  a  sense  of  what  was 
true  or  false  applause,  that  I  have  heard  him 
say,  that  he  never  thought  any  kind  of  it  equal 
to  an  attentive  silence :  that  there  were  many 
ways  of  deceiving  an  audience  into  a  loud  one ; 
but  to  keep  them  hushed  and  quiet,  was  an 
applause  which  only  truth  and  merit  could 
arrive  at,  of  which  art  there  never  was  an 
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equl  maiter  to  hlmMtf.  From  these  tariouf 
oceOeBciet,  he  bad  so  fall  a  possessioii  of  the 
oteem  aod  regard  of  bit  auditors,  that  apon  bis 
eBtraoce  Into  e? ery  scence,  be  seemed  to  seize 
upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  giddy  and  in- 
adrertent.  To  have  talked  or  looked  another 
vay,  woQld  then  bate  been  thoogbt  insensibility 
or  ignorance.  In  all  his  soliloquies  of  moment, 
the  strong  intelligence  of  bis  attitude  and  aspect 
drew  yoo  into  such  an  impatient  gue,  and 
esger  expectation,  that  you  almost  imbibed  the 
leotiment  with  your  eyes,  before  the  ear  could 
reach  it«  1  never  heard  a  line  in  tragedy  come 
from  Betterton,  wherein  my  judgment,  my  ear, 
aad  my  ima^nation  were  not  fully  satisfied; 
vhick,  since  his  time  I  cannot  equally  say  of  any 
oae  actor  whatsoever.  That  genius,  which  na- 
loreonly  gives,  only  can  complete  an  actor ;  this 
geiios,  then,  was  so  strong  in  Betterton,  that 
it  ibone  out  in  every  speech  and  motion  of  him. 
(Yet  voice  and  person  are  such  necessary  sop- 
ports  to  it,  that,  by  the  multitude,  they  have 
been  preferred  to  genius  itself;  or,  at  least, 
often  mistaken  for  it.)  Betterton  had  a  voice 
of  that  kind,  which  gave  more  spirit  to  terror, 
tkan  to  the  softer  passions ;  of  more  strength 
than  melody.  The  rage  and  jealousy  of  Othel- 
fe  became  him  letter  than  the  sighs  and  ten- 
deniess  of  Castalio:  for  though  in  Castalio 
he  only  excelled  others,  in  Othello  be  excelled 
hioMelf ;  which  you  will  easily  believe,  when 
you  consider,  that  in  spite  of  his  complexion, 
Othello  has  more  natural  beauties  than  the  best 
actor  can  find  In  all  the  magazines  of  poetry,  to 
animate  his  power,  and  delight  his  judgment 

WUlL 

"The  person  of  this  excellent  actor  was 
faitable  to  his  voice,  more  manly  than  sweet, 
■ot  exceeding  the  middle  stature,  inclining  to 
tbe  corpulent;  of  a  serious  and  penetrating 
aspect ;  his  limbs  nearer  the  athletic  than  the 
delicate  proportion ;  yet,  however  formed,  there 
arose,  from  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  a  com- 
Biaodittg  view  of  majesty,  which  the  fairer 
faced,  or  (as  Shakspeare  calls  them)  the  curled 
darlings  of  his  time,  ever  wanted  something  to 
beeqnal  masters  of." 

Betterton  died  in  April,  1710. 

BOOTH. 

Booth,  with  a  very  classical  and  highly  im- 
proved judgment,  possessed  all  the  natural 
powers  of  an  actor  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
"He  was  (says  Victor)  of  a  middle  sUture, 


five  feet  eight ;  bis  form  rather  inclining  to  the 
athletic,  though  nothing  clumsy  or  heavy ;  his 
air  and  department  naturally  graceful,  with  a 
marking  eye,  and  a  manly  sweetness  in  his 
countenance.  His  voice  was  completely  har- 
monious, from  the  softness  of  tbe  flute,  to  the 
extent  of  the  trumpet :  his  attitudes  were  all 
picturesque ;  he  was  noble  in  his  designs,  and 
happy  In  bis  execution."  His  principal  parts 
in  Shakspeare*s  plays  were,  Othello,  Lear, 
Brutus,  and  the  Obost  in  Hamlet.  Gibber, 
though  sparing  In  bis  praise  of  Booth,  highly 
commends  his  Othello: — **  The  master-piece 
of  Booth  (says  he)  was  his  Othello ;  there  be 
was  most  in  character,  and  seemed  not  more 
to  animate  himself  hi  it  than  his  spectators." 

Other  contemporaries  are  more  lavish  In 
their  praises  of  bim  in  this  part,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  following  passage : 

*Thlf  fellow's  ufexceediiiff  homtatj. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learnad  spirit. 
Of  hsaan  dealiofs." 

This  he  spoke  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  lago's 
exit,  after  a  long  pause,  as  if  weighing  the 
general  character  of  the  man  in  bis  own  mind » 
and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Then  starting  Into 
anger — 

« IT  I  do  And  her  hacfurd, 

Thoagh  that  her  Jesses  were  mjr  dear  heart-striofs, 
I'd  whistle  her  off.  awllet  her  dowa  tbe  wind 
To  prej  at  fortuaa." 

Then  a  pause,  as  If  to  ruminate. 

' Haplj,  for  I  aai  Irtack, 

And  have  not  those  soft  parts  orconrersation 
That  chamberers  baTe." 

Then  a  look  of  amazement  at  seeing  Desde- 
mona,  the  voice  and  countenance  softened  into 
love: 

« IT  she  be  fhlse.  O,  then  beav*o  mocks  itself  I 

I'll  not  believe  it." 

<<  In  this,  and  all  the  distressful  passages  of 
heart-breaking  anguish  and  jealousy  (says 
Victor) ,  1  have  frequently  seen  all  the  men, 
susceptible  of  tbe  tender  passions,  in  tears." 

Booth's  excellence  in  Brutus  was  the  effect 
of  a  fine  study  of  the  part,  which  be  acquired 
by  his  taste  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  In  the  tent  scene,  when  Cassios 
reiterates,  ^ 

■What,  durst  not  tempt  him  ?" 

and  Brutus  hi  reply  says, 

«Fbr  fonr  life,  jon  dnrst  not;** 
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Qaio  spoke  the  last  line  with  a  look  of  anger 
and  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  to  rage;  but 
Booth,  00  the  contrary,  looking  stedfastly  at 
Cassius,  pronounced  these  words  not  much 
raised  above  a  whisper,  yet  with  such  a  firm- 
ness of  tone,  as  always  produced  the  most 
powerful  effect.     Again,  when  Brutus  says, 

« Wbea  I  spoke  thii,  I  wu  iIHemp«r*d  too,** 

he  prepared  the  audience  so  for  the  cause  of 
his  still  temper,  by  shewing  that  he  had  some 
private  griefs  at  heart,  as  to  call  up  the  utmost 
attention;  but  when  he  afterwards  acquaints 
them  with  the  cause, — 

«No  van  be«ra  torrow  better— Portia*!  dead,'* 

the  expressive  pause  before  he  spoke  the  last 
words,  and  his  heartrpiercing  manner  in  speak- 
ing them,  forced  every  auditor  to  be  a  partici- 
pator of  his  sorrows. 

Booth,  as  King  Lear,  made  a  very  powerfiil 
impression.  In  the  scene  where  the  old  mo- 
narch is  discovered  asleep  in  Cordelia's  lap, 
and  where  he  breaks  out, 

«  Old  Lear  AaU  be  a  kinff  acalB, 

he  was  inimitably  expressive,  from  the  full 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  admirable  manner 
of  harmonizing  his  words. 

The  Ohost  in  Hamlet  was  Booth's  favourite 
part.  He  acted  it  with  the  perfect  approbation 
of  Betlerton,  who  was  his  Hamlet  for  many 
years ;  and  this  performance  was  highly  praised 
by  Macklin,  who  said  he  was  never  imitated  with 
success.  His  tones  and  manner,  throughout  his 
conference  with  Hamlet,  were  grave  and  pa- 
thetic; his  tread  solemn  and  awful;  and,  in 
the  recital  of  his  murder  by  a  brother's  hand, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  most  seeming  virtuous 
queen,  the  audience  appeared  to  be  under  the 
Impression  of  seeing  and  hearing  a  real  ghost. 
He  was,  besides,  always  particularly  well  dress- 
ed for  the  character,  even  to  the  soles  of  his 
shoes,  which,  from  being  covered  with  felt, 
made  no  noise  in  walking  on  the  stage,  which 
be  crossed  as  if  he  slid  over  it,  and  which 
strongly  corresponded  with  the  ideas  we  have 
of  an  incorporeal  being.— Both  died  in  May, 
1733. 

GARRICK. 

All  the  authors  of  Garrick's  day  agree  In 
praising  bis  various  and  astonishing  powers  as 


an  actor ;  but  they  vrrote  to  those  who  bad  sees 
his  performances,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
content  with  general  encomiums,  from  which 
little  or  nothing  can  be  gleaned,  as  to  his  dis- 
tinctive excellencies.  We  shall  proceed  to 
make  such  selections  from  contemporary  writers 
as  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  his  felicitous  con- 
ception, and  wonderful  performance  of  Sbak- 
speare's  characters.  Richard  ill.  was  his  first 
triumph.  <'The  moment  he  appeared  (says 
Murphy),  the  character  he  assumed  was  visible 
In  his  countenance ;  the  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion was  such,  that  he  transformed  himself  iolo 
the  very  man ;  the  passions  rose  In  rapid  succes- 
sion, and,  l>efore  he  uttered  a  word,  were 
legible  In  every  feature  of  that  expressive  face. 
His  look,  his  voice,  hb  attitude,  changed  with 
every  sentiment.  The  rage  and  rapidity  with 
which  he  enunciated 

*  The  north— what  do  thej  In  the  north. 
When  they  iboold  eerre  their  MTereign  in  the  weef  ?* 

made  a  most  astonishing  impressioo.  His 
soliloquy  in  the  tent  scene  seemed  to  discover 
his  very  soul.  Every  thing  he  described  waa 
almost  reality;  the  specUtor  thought  he  beard 
the  hum  of  either  army  from  camp  to  camp,  and 
steed  threatening  steed.  When  he  started  firom 
his  dream,  he  was  a  spectacle  of  horror.  He 
called  out  in  a  manly  tone,  '  Qive  me  another 
horse.'  He  paused,  and,  with  a  counteoance 
of  distress,  advanced,  exclaming  in  a  lone  of 
distress.  'Bind  up  my  wounds;'  and  then 
falling  on  his  knees,  said,  in  the  most  piteous 
accent,  '  Have  mercy,  heaven  I*  In  all  this, 
and  indeed  through  the  whole  represenlatSoa, 
we  saw  an  eiaa  Imitation  of  nature. 

'*King  Lear  was  Garrick's  most  perfect 
effort ;  in  this  part  he  has  confessedly  remained 
without  equal  or  rival.  He  was  transformed 
into  a  feeble  old  man,  still,  however,  retaining 
an  air  of  royalty.  He  had  no  sudden  starts,  no 
violent  gesticulations;  his  movements  were 
slow  and  languid ;  misery  was  depicted  In  every 
feature  of  his  face;  he  moved  his  head  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner;  his  eyes  were  fixed,  of 
If  they  turned  to  any  one  near  biro,  he  made 
a  pause,  and  fixed  his  took  on  the  person  alter 
much  delay ;  his  features  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing what  he  was  going  to  say  i>efore  lie 
uttered  a  word.  During  the  whole  perform 
mance,  he  presented  an  aspect  of  extreme  grief, 
and  a  total  alienation  of  mind  from  every  idea, 
but  that  of  bis  unkind  daughters.  How  awM 
was  his  preparation  for  the  imprecation  on 
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nooerU !  be  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  strack 
domb,  at  the  sadden  and  anexpected  feel  of 
bis  cbltd*s  ingratitude;  then  throwing  away 
his  emtcb,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  clasping  bis 
tiaods  logetber,  and  lifting  np  bis  eyes  towards 
iieaven,  rendered  tbe  whole  of  the  curse  so 
terribly  alKecting  to  tbe  audience,  ibat  daring 
tbe  utterance  of  it,  they  seemed  to  shrink  as 
from  a  blast  of  lightning.  Indeed,  the  picture 
be  presented,  independent  of  tbe  language, 
was  worthy  tbe  pencil  of  Raphael  in  the  divinest 
moments  of  his  imagination."  He  used  to 
tell  how  he  gained  a  Just  conception  of  Ibis 
dUBcoU  part.  He  had  an  acquaintance  in 
Leman-ftreet,  Goodman's  fields,  who  had  an 
only  daughter  about  two  years  old ;  as  he  stood 
at  bis  dining-room  window,  fondling  the  child, 
be  dropped  tbe  inlsnt  into  a  paved  area,  and  it 
was  killed  on  tbe  spot.  He  remained  at  tbe 
window,  screaming  in  agonies  of  grief;  the 
•eigbbours  took  up  tbe  child,  and  delivered  it 
dead  to  tbe  unbaftpy  father,  who  wept  bitterly. 
From  that  moment  he  lost  his  reason,  which  he 
oerer  recovered.  Being  rich,  be  continued  In 
his  bouse  under  tbe  care  of  keepers,  appointed 
by  Or.  Monro.  Garrick  often  visited  bis  dis- 
tratied  friend,  who  passed  tbe  whole  of  bis  lime 
in  going  to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in 
fancy  with  bis  child.  After  some  dalliance  he 
dropt  it,  and  burst  inlo  a  terrible  agony  of 
grief.  He  would  then  sit  down  in  a  pensive 
■ood,  bis  eyes  fixed  on  one  object,  at  times 
looking  slowly  round  him,  as  if  to  implore  com- 
passion. Garrick  was  often  present  at  these 
leeaes  of  misery,  and  used  .to  say  that  it  gave 
bin  tbe  first  idea  of  Lear's  madness.  He  some- 
fiBct  gave  a  representation  of  this  unhappy 
father.  He  leaned  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
seeming,  with  parental  fondness,  to  play  with 
a  child ;  and,  after  expressing  the  most  heart  felt 
delight,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  drop  the  infant, 
md  instantly  broke  into  a  most  violent  agony 
of  grief,  so  tender,  so  affecting,  that  every  eye 
in  tbe  company  was  moistened  with  a  gush  of 
tears." 

Hamlet  was  undoubtedly  a  favourite  cha- 
neter  wilh  Garrick ;  yet  judging  from  his  un* 
pardonable  alteration  of  that  fine  play,  we  might 
^oppose  be  bad  no  true  relish  of  the  character. 
ISorpby,  however,  and  all  his  biographers  are 
warm  In  praising  bis  alienation  of  tbe  Prince 
«f  Denmark.  *  *  Jn  all  tbe  sbiaings  of  the  pas- 
sions, in  which  tbe  tragedy  abounds,  his  voice 
Md attitude  changed  wilh  wonderful  celerity; 
M,  at  every  paoae,  bia  Cace  was  an  index  to  bis 


mind.  On  tbe  appearance  of  the  Gliost,  snch 
a  figure  of  consternation  was  never  seen.  He 
stood  fixed  in  mute  astonishment,  and  the  au- 
dience saw  him  growing  paler  and  paler.  After 
an  interval  of  suspense,  be  spoke  in  a  low  and 
trembling  accent,  and  uttered  his  questions  wilh 
the  greatest  difficulty.''  Tbe  rest  of  Murphy's 
account  of  Garrick  in  this  part,  is  uninteresting, 
because  totally  deficient  in  that  particularity 
which  only  can  convey  information.  Davies 
is  equally  mystic;  and  unfortunately  we  have  n< 
better  authorities. 

Macbeth  afforded  another  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  Garrick's  talents.  He  seems  to  have 
acted  it  very  finely ;  but  nothing  is  preserved 
relative  to  hb  mode  of  representing  the  guilty 
Thane,  more  descriptive  than  what  follows : — 
''Conscious  of  bis  full  design,  Macbeth,  with 
terror  and  dismay,  says,  *  Is  this  a  dagger  that 
Isee  before  me?'  Garrick's  attitude,  his  con- 
sternation, and  his  pause,  while  his  soul  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance,  and  the  accents  that 
followed,  astonished  the  spectators.  The  sequel 
was  a  climax  of  terror,  till  at  last  he  finds  it  to 
be  tbe  effect  of  a  disordered  imagination,  and 
exclaims : 

"  It  It  tho  Moody  busiiMM  which  Inlbnu 
Thus  (o  mine  ejet.  *' 

When  Garrick  re-entered  the  scene,  with  the 
bloody  dagger  In  his  hand,  be  was  absolutely 
scared  out  of  bis  senses,  he  looked  like  a  ghastly 
spectacle,  and  his  complexion  grew  whiter  every 
moment,  till  at  length,  his  conscience  stung  and 
pierced  to  the  quick,  he  said.  In  a  tone  of  wild 
despair : 

"Will  all  freat  Neptone'a  oce«n  wash thla blood 
Cleaii  from  my  hand.** 

Garrick  performed  Benedick  in  Mnch  Ado 
about  Nothing,  with  great  success ;  bis  Othello 
was  a  decided  failure ;  and  his  claim  to  praise 
for  a  happy  illustration  of  Sbakspeare*s  plays, 
must  ultimately  depend  on  bis  representation 
of  the  characters  already  mentioned." 

BARRY. 

Barry  was,  In  person,  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  high,  finely  formed,  and  possessing  a 
countenance,  in  which  manliness  and  sweetness 
were  so  happily  blended,  as  formed  one  of  the 
best  imiutions  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  With 
this  fine  commanding  figure,  he  was  so  much 
in  the  free  and  easy  management  of  his  lUnbs, 
as  never  to  look  encaml>ered,  or  present  in  nn* 
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graceful  altitude,  in  all  his  yarious  moyemenU 
on  the  stage.  Even  his  exits  and  entrances  had 
peculiar  grace,  from  their  characteristic  ease 
and  simplicity.  In  short,  when  he  appeared 
in  the  scene,  grouped  with  other  actors  of  or- 
dinary size,  he  appeared  as  much  above  them  in 
his  various  qualifications,  as  in  the  proud  su- 
periority of  his  figure.  To  this  figure  he  added 
a  voice  so  peculiarly  musical,  as,  very  early  in 
life,  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  <'  The  silver- 
toned  Barry,"  which,  in  all  his  love  scenes 
(lighted  up  by  the  smiles  of  such  a  countenance) 
was  persuasion  itself.  Indeed,  so  strongly  did 
he  conmiunicate  his  feelings  on  these  occasions, 
that,  whoever  observed  the  expressive  coun- 
tenances of  roost  of  the  female  parts  of  his  au- 
dience, would  fancy  that  each  seemed  to  say, 
in  the  language  ofDesdemona,  ''Would  that 
heaven  had  made  me  such  a  man!" 

His  greatest  triumph  was  Othello.  This  was 
the  first  character  he  ever  appeared  in,  the  first 
his  Inclinations  prompted  him  to  attempt,  and 
the  first,  without  question,  that  exhibited  his 
genius  in  the  full  force  and  variety  of  its  powers. 
In  the  outset  of  Othello,  when  he  speaks  but  a 
few  short  sentences,  there  appears  a  dignified 
calmness  in  his  nature.  These  passages  are 
often  passed  over  as  if  the  actor  reserved  him- 
self for  something  more  striking ;  but  Barry  knew 
the  value  of  these  introductory  traits  of  cha- 
racter; and  in  his  very  first  speech,  '*  lt*s  better 
as  it  Is,"  bespoke  such  a  preeminence  of  judg- 
ment, such  a  noble  forbearance  of  temper,  as 
roused  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  led 
them  to  anticipate  the  highest  gratification.  His 
address  to  the  senate  was  a  glorious  piece  of 
oratory.  In  the  recital  of  his  ''  feats  of  broils 
and  battles,"  the  courage  of  the  soldier  was 
fully  seen ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  tender 
ejaculations  of  Desdemona,  his  voice  was  so 
harmonised  to  the  expression,  that  the  sigh  of 
pity  corounicated  itself  to  the  whole  liouse.  In 
the  second  act,  when  he  meets  Desdemona  at 
Cyprus,  after  the  storm,  his  rushing  into  her 
arms,  and  repeating  that  fine  speech — '*0! 
my  sours  joy!"  was  the  attion  and  voice  of 
love  Itself;  describing  that  passion  In  so  ecstatic 
a  manner,  as  seemingly  Justified  his  fears,  that 
such  transports  could  never  recur.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  third  act,  where  lago  is  working 
him  up  to  jealousy,  his  breaks  of  love  and  rage 
were  masterpieces  of  nature;  but  In  bis  con- 
ference with  Desdemona  in  the  fifth  act,  where 
he  describes  the  agony  of  his  mind,  and  then 
looking  tenderly  on  her,  exdairos. 


*  But  there,  where  I  bMlganier*d  ay  mjhtmxt. 
Where  either  1  niut  lire,  or  bear  no  Ute ;" 

the  extremes  of  love  and  grief  were  so  power- 
fully painted  in  his  face,  and  so  expressively 
given  in  his  tones,  that  the  audience  seemed  to 
lose  the  energies  of  their  hands,  and  could  only 
thank  him  with  their  tears.  In  Othello,  the 
author  rises  from  scene  to  scene  to  a  climax  of 
horror  and  intense  interest  never  equalled  in  any 
language ;  and  Barry  was  an  actor  that  kepi 
pace  with  the  mighty  poet  whose  conceptions  be 
embodied ;  bis  ravings  over  the  dead  body  of 
his  innocent  wife,  his  reconcillatioo  withCassio, 
and  his  dying  soliloquy,  were  all  In  the  fun 
play  of  varied  excellence,  and  forced  from  the 
severest  critic  the  roost  nnqualified  applause. 
CoUer  Gibber,  with  all  hU  partialiUes  for  Bel- 
terton,  gave  Barry  the  palm  in  Othelk). 

Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of  this 
actor,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  not  any  good 
portrait  of  hlro  exists,  or  we  should  have  cer- 
tainly added  him  to  our  group. 

Barry  died  in  January,  1777. 

HENDERSON. 

We  have  no  very  perfect  account  of  this  great 
actor,  who,  it  appears,  was  rejected  by  Oarrick, 
as  altogether  unfit  for  the  stage ;  a  striking  in- 
stance of  that  wonderful  artist's  jealousy  or  want 
of  judgment.  The  following  extracts  fh>m 
Boaden's  Life  of  Kemble,  convey  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  Henderson's  peculiar  style  of  act- 
ing, and  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  etablish 
his  daim  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  art : 

*'Mr.  Henderson  was,  as  tbb  time  (Just 
l>efore  the  appearance  of  John  Kemble)  perhaps 
the  greatest  master  of  his  art ;  he  resembled  his 
illustrious  predecessor  (Garrick)  in  his  versati- 
lity. His  tragedy,  however,  was  certainly  in- 
ferior to  his  comedy.  In  the  former,  he  had 
comparatively  fewer  requisites.  His  under- 
standing  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  hb 
feelings  could  l>e  instantaneously  excited ;  but 
his  person  was  without  either  dignity  or  grace; 
and  his  eye^  though  well  placed  for  expression, 
wanted  colour,  as  his  face,  though  rather  hand-^ 
some,  wu  too  fleshy  to  shew  all  the  muscular 
action,  in  which  expression  resides.  He  was 
neglectful,  too,  of  such  aids  as  might  hate 
been  had  to  this  figure.  He  paid  not  the  slights 
est  attention  to  costume,  and  Was  indlflTerent 
even  as  to  the  neatness  of  his  dress.  He  affected 
to  care  nothing  about  it.  He  pleased  himself 
that  he  could  at  length  make  you  forget  the  want 
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whidi  need  not  to  bare  eiisted.  All  bis  excel- 
leodeswere  perfeclljconcomiUntirUb  propriety 
Id  drew.  Had  be  studied  appearance,  bis  Lear 
nigbt  bate  beeo  yenerable ;  although  his  Ham- 
let could  not  be  the  '  mould  of  form,'  it  might 
easily  have  been  '  the  gloss  of  fashion ;'  but  he 
nerer  looked  even  to  the  linings  of  the  suit  be 
wore,  and  once  boasted  that  be  had  played,  1 
Ibink,  ten  characters  consecntl? ely  in  the  same 
eoat  His  conceptloos  were  grand,  and  beauti- 
IM,  and  Just ;  but  they  were  often  baflDed  by  his 
execution  of  them.  When  Henderson's  Lear 
WIS  first  dlscoYcred,  he  looked  like  Falstaff 
siltiDg  as  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  when  Lear 
speaks  in  bis  steep,  and  fancying  himself  on  the 
point  of  gaining  the  battle,  eiclaims,  '  Charge, 
charge  upon  the  flank/  the  tones  were  eiactly 
those  wlih  which  FalstafT  encourages  Hal  in  the 
eonhat  with  Percy,  and  eicited  a  titter  from 
so  ansoltable  a  recollection.  He  had,  indeed. 
Bade  Falstaff  bis  own,  and  the  Jolly  knight 
teemed  rather  too  kindly  to  have  returned  the 
eoBpliment ;  for  that  vast  soul  of  humour  more 
ar  less  Informed  all  his  other  characters.  He 
wookl  sometimes  delight  to  shew,  without  lan- 
guage, the  rapid  and  opposite  emotions,  as  they 
rise  and  chase  each  other  In  the  mind.  A 
■usierly  efibrt  of  this  kind  was  FalstaCTs  reading 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  Ford  in  the  presence  of  the 
'foolish  carrion,'  Mrs.  Quickly.  First  you  saw 
that  he  had  '  bis  bellyful  of  Ford,'  her  messenger 
eren  was  an  object  of  detestation.  He  glanced 
orer  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  and  pished  at 
Its  apologies.  He  turned  again  to  the  messen- 
ger to  see  how  her  air  was  in  unison  with  the 
langnage  of  her  mistress.  The  cudgel  of  Ford 
then  seemed  to  fall  on  bis  shoulders,  and  he 
ihrunk  from  the  enterprise.  He  read  a  sentence 
or  two  of  the  letter,  a  spark  of  lechery  twinkled 
In  his  eye,  which  turned  for  confirmation  of  his 
hopes  upon  fore's  ambassadress ;  and  thus  the 
Images  of  suffering  and  desire,  of  alarm  and 
eByjjment,  succeeded  one  another,  until  at  last 
the  oil  of  incontinency  in  him  settled  at>ove  the 
waten  of  the  Thames,  and  the  'divinity  of  odd 
umbers  determined  him  to  risk  the  third  ad- 
venture.' 

''^  'I  will  not  (said  Mr.  Kemble  once  to  me) 
speak  of  Henderson's  Falstaff:  every  person  can 
sty  how  rich  and  voluptuoos  it  was ;  but  1  will 
sty,  that  bis  Sbylock  was  the  greatest  effort  I 
ever  witnessed  on  the  stage.'  1  remember  it  in 
hi  principal  scenes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  It  fully  merited  so  high  a  praise;  but 
I  rcHWCtfolly  Insinuate,  that  Macktin  In  the 


trial  scene  was  superior  to  him  and  all  men. 
Yet  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  in  many 
of  bis  characters  Henderson's  superiority  may 
be  disputed ;  but  that  bis  performance  of  Fat- 
staff  is  as  much  above  all  competition,  as  the 
character  itself  transcends  alt  that  was  ever 
thought  comic  in  man.  The  cause  of  this  pre- 
eminence was  purely  mental ;  he  understood  It 
better  in  its  diversity  of  powers ;  his  imagination 
was  congenial ;  the  images  seemed  coined  in  the 
brain  of  the  actor;  they  sparkled  in  his  eye, 
before  the  tongue  supplied  them  with  language. 
I  saw  him  act  the  character  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Henry  IV.  where  it  is  more  metaphysical, 
and  consequently  less  powerful.  He  could  not 
supply  the  want  of  active  dilemmas,  such  as 
exhilirate  the  Falstaff  of  the  First  Part,  but  it 
was  equally  perfect  in  conception  and  eiecution. 
I  have  t>orne  with  many  invasions  on  this  pe- 
culiar domain  of  Henderson.  It  has  in  truth 
been  an  ungracious  task  to  most  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  they  seem  all  to  have  doubted  their  right 
of  possession;  to  have  considered  themselves 
tenants  only  upon  sufferance;  and  thus  it  was 
with  King,  and  Palmer,  and  Stephen  Kemble, 
and  Uyder,  and  a  whole  chapter  of  fat  knights, 
who  have  roared  and  chuckled  at  the  slightest 
possible  expense  of  thought ;  and,  laughing  much 
themselves  in  their  turns,  perhaps, '  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too.' — 
Peace  to  all  such!" 

Henderson  died  2 5th November,  1785,  when 
be  had  not  completed  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

MACKUN. 

Macklin  made  the  part  of  Sbylock  peculiarly 
his  own,  as  he  was  the  first  actor  who  ever  re- 
presented that  inimitably  fine  character  in  a 
serious  and  effective  manner ;  previous  to  his 
assumption  of  It,  It  was  usual  to  degrade  the 
Jew  of  Venice  into  a  mere  buffoon.  Macklin 
performed  a  variety  of  characters  with  infinite 
success,  but  bis  Shylock  alone  connects  him  with 
Shakspeare.  The  following  extract  from  Kirk- 
man's  Life  of  Macklin,  will  illustrate  the  merit 
of  that  performance  more  forcibly  than  anything 
of  our  own. 

"In  the  year  1741,  Macklin  resolved  to  re- 
vive The  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Shakspeare, 
In  opposition  to  the  Jew  of  Venice,  altered  from 
the  same  author  by  lord  Lansdowne.  The 
play  was  put  in  rehearsal,  and  Macklin  stuck 
close  to  Shakspeare's  text,  and  studied  the  part 
of  Shylock  with  great  diligence.     He  saw  from 
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thebegiDDiog,  that  such  a  character,  if  properly 
f  upported,  afforded  a  wide  scope  Tor  the  display 
of  his  abilities ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  to  en- 
counter and  surmount.  The  public  had  been 
for  a  long  time  to  see  and  approve  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Jew  of  Venice,  in  which  the  part 
of  Shylock,  instead  of  being  the  principal,  was 
the  most  subordinate  in  the  play,  and  was  al- 
ways personated  by  a  very  low  comedian.  Mac- 
klin,  however,  persevered.  During  the  rehearsals 
he  did  not  let  any  person,  not  even  the  players, 
see  how  he  intended  (o  act  the  part.  He  merely 
repeated  the  lines  of  the  character,  and  did  not 
by  so  much  as  one  single  look,  tone,  gesture,  or 
attitude,  disclose  his  manner  of  personating  the 
cruel  Israelite.  The  actors  declared  that  Mack- 
lin  would  spoil  the  performance;  and  Quin 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  be  hissed 
off  the  stage  for  his  arrogance  and  presumption. 
May,  even  the  manager  himself  expostulated 
with  him,  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  represented  in  opposition  to 
the  Judgment  of  so  eminent  a  person  as  lord 
Lansdowne;  still  Macklin,  supported  through- 
out by  his  sound  sense  and  acute  discrimination, 
continued  firm,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
was  announced  for  representation  on  the  1 4th 
of  February.  It  was  cast  In  the  following 
manner : 

Antonio  Mr.  Quid. 

Bassanio  Mr.  Milward. 

Oratiano Mr.  Mills. 

Shylock Mr.  Macklin. 

Launcelot Mr.  Chapman. 

Gobbo Mr.  Johnsoa. 

Salerio Mr.  Berry. 

Morochiut Mr.  Cashell. 

Lorenzo Mr.  Huvard. 

Prince  of  Arrogan     .    .    .  Mr.  Turbutt. 

Duke  of  Venice    ....  Mr.  VVin»tone. 

Jubal Mr.  Taswell. 

Salarino Mr.  Redout. 

Portia Mrs.  Clive. 

Nerissa Mrs.  Pritchard. 

Jessica   .         Mrs.  Woodman. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  revival,  the  house 
was  crowded  in  every  part.  Some  came  from 
motives  of  pleasure,  some  to  express  their 
disapprobation,  some  to  support  the  actor,  and 
a  great  number  appeared  merely  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.  Before  the  curtain  rose,  the 
manager  appeared  in  the  green-room  in  great 
distress.  The  actors  were  anticipating  the 
reception  that  awaited  them,  and  were  making 
malicious  remarks  upon  the  headstrong  con- 
duct of  Macklin.    It  Is  impossible  to  describe 


the  feelings  of  poor  Shylock  at  this  precise 
juncture.  Macklin  knew  that  be  was  right, 
but  he  could  not  be  sure  of  a  kind  recepUon 
from  a  mixed  and  stormy  audience. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  performert  who 
opened  the  play  were  received  with  the  usual 
marks  of  favour.     But   when  Shylock  and 
Bassanio  entered  in  the  third  scene,  there  was 
an  awful  silence,  a  pin  might  have  been  heard 
if  dropl  upon  the  stage.     Macklin  was  much 
affected  by  this  coolness  of  the  audience  on  his 
entrance.     He  had  been  a  favourite  for  several 
years,  and  his  appearance  wu  generally  hailed 
with  loud  plaudits.     Conceive  then  Macklln'i 
feelings  at  this  juncture,  when  not  a  hand  moved 
to  encourage  him.     Notwithstanding  all  thlty 
he  approached  with  Bassanio,  who  solicits  a 
loan  of  three  thousand  ducats  on  the  credit  of 
Antonio.     Still  not  a  whisper  conki  be  beard 
in  the  house.     Antonio  enters,  and  the  Jew 
declares  the  cause  of  his  antipathy  against  the 
merchant.     Macklin  had  no  sooner  delivered 
this  speech,  than  the  audience  suddenly  borst 
into  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  masterly  delineation  of  the  character, 
the  admiring  and  delighted  spectators  testified 
their  approbation  of  the  actor's  astonishhig 
merit,  by  still  louder  and  louder  plaudits  and 
acclamations  to  the  end  of  the  play.     Neyer 
was  a  dramatic  triumph  more  complete.     The 
performance  was  repeated  again  and  again  with 
unl>ounded  approbation.     In  short,  it  ran  nme- 
teen  nigkii  tuecettively^  the  last  of  which  was 
appropriated  for  Mackltn*s  benefit. 

Macklin,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  looked,  as 
well  u  spoke,  the  character  of  Shylock,  much 
better  than  any  other  person.  In  the  level 
scenes,  his  voice  was  most  happily  suited  to 
that  sententious  gloominess  of  expression  the 
author  intended ;  which,  with  a  sullen  solem- 
nity of  deportment,  marked  the  character 
strongly.  In  his  malevolence,  there  was  a 
forcible  and  terrifying  ferocity.  During  the 
interview  with  Tubal,  In  the  third  act,  he  was 
at  once  malevolent  and  then  infuriate,  and  then 
malevolent  again ;  the  transitions  were  strictly 
natural,  and  the  variation  of  his  countenance 
admirable.  In  the  dumb  action  of  the  trial 
scene  he  was  amazingly  descriptive;  and, 
through  the  whole,  displayed  such  unequalled 
merit,  as  justly  entitled  bin  to  the  comprehen- 
sive though  concise  compliment  paid  him  by 
Pope,  who  sat  In  the  stage-box  on  the  thiid 
night  of  the  representation,  and  emphitkally 
exclaimed— 
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•TU«tottel««r. 
Ttet  ShalupMre  drew." 

The  Jew  of  Venice  made  his  final  exit,  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  held  quia  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  ever  since. 

Macklfai  died  in  Jntr,  17§7,  being  then  con- 
siderably upwards  of  a  hundred  yean  old. 

J.  P.  KEMBLE. 

Tte  fbnofWiDg  passi^  from  Boaden's  Life  of 
this  Inity  greal  and  most  excellent  man,  will  be 
read  wttk  Interest:  ''  Mr  Kemble,  as  to  iiis 
pcrsoB,  alight  be  said  to  be  ftujesUc  by  effort 
rather  than  habU;  he  eoold  become  so  in  a 
uamemU  His  ordinary  gait  was  careless,  his 
look  rather  kind  than  penatraUi^  He  did 
not,  exfepi  professionally,  strife  to  be  con- 
sidered tbe  DoUe  creature  that  he  was.  Per- 
haps Um  discrimination  of  Tadtua  at  to  the 
appearanee  of  Agricola,  wu  more  ttan  slightly 
diaracteristic  of  Kembie.  He  was  of  that  make 
and  stature,  which  may  be  said  to  be  graceful, 
not  majestic  His  countenance  bad  not  that 
commanding  air  wliich  strikes  with  awe :  a 
sweetaeaa  of  expression  was  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter. You  would  ha?e  beesi  easily  couYlnced 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  yon  wonkl  liaye 
been  willing  to  beUeve  him  a  great  one^  I 
have  snfllclenUy,  1  hope,  guarded  this  applica- 
tioa  to  Mr.  Kembie  hi  privaie  life.  On  the 
tloff,  he  burst  upon  you  with  a  dignity  unseen 
krt  in  kit  person  and  gesture;  and  embodied 
an  that  imagination,  perhaps  alomef  lias  sug- 
gested of  ancient  manners.*' 

We  new  proceed  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  performance  in  four  of  Shakspeare*8  cha- 
racters, not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  doing  Jus- 
tice to  liis  preeminent  talents,  as  with  the 
hinnhUr  expectation  of  giving  our  readers 
pleasure,  by  exciting  their  recollection  of  past 
epioymenU. 

Hatnlet  introduced  Mr.  Kembie  to  a  London 
audience,  and  it  may  well  l>e  doubted  whether 
the  part  was  ever  so  ably  represented,  either 
hsfore  or  since.  The  calm,  contemplative  na- 
ture of  the  royal  Dane,  seemed  to  sit  peouliarly 
veil  upon  him,  and  the  noble  poetry  of  the  part 
came  firom  his  mouth  clothed  with  all  the  ricb- 
ntss  and  harmony  of  eloquence.  His  scene 
vith  the  GhooC  was  all  that  the  most  critical 
Judgment  could  require ;  for  without  once  de- 
gwwnling  into  rant,  he  was  impressive  in  the 
highest  degree.  While  the  spectre  continued 
kiiM«  him,  hii  eye  was  fixed  in  eager  inquiry, 


and  his  voice,  In  the  floe  abjuration  <*  Angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !"  sinking  into 
a  bushed  irresolute  tone,  betrayed  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  speaker.  When  he  heard  the  tale 
bf  his  father's  murder,  a  sudden  hectic  of  anger 
flitted  over  bis  pale  cheek,  but  it  was  succeeded 
by  intense  sorrow,  as  he  ejaculated  *'Alas? 
poor  ghost."  The  devoledness  with  which  he 
promised  revenge  appeared  to  rile  naturally 
out  of  the  circumstances ;  but  Vat  way  in  which 
he  sunk  on  his  knees  as  the  phantom  vanished, 
asking  by  his  clasped  hands,  and  imploring 
looks,  the  paternal  blesshig,  was  above  praise. 
In  the  play  scene  his  wildly  expressed  aflection 
towards  Ophelia,  and  his  anxious  scrutiny  of 
the  King,  combined  with  the  assumed  follies 
of  fatuity,  deadened  the  spectator's  perception 
Ihat  the  wliole  wu  a  fiction,  and  cheated  him 
into  aMlief  that  real  evenU  were  passing  be- 
fore him.  In  the  dOUt  scene,  his  upbraidings 
of  Gertrude  were  finely  tempered  by  the  afl^ 
tien  ut  still  bore  her  as  a  son ;  but  the  attitude 
of  dumb  dismay  in  which  he  stood  on  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Ghost,  would  have  Justified 
Partridge*!  criticism  in  Tom  Jones,  who  could 
find  nothing  wonderful  in  Ganrick's  terror  at 
seeing  a  spirit.  In  the  lut  act,  when  apprised 
of  Ophelia's  death,  his  exclamaUon  «« What, 
the  lair  Ophelia  ?"  was  given  in  a  tone  of  such 
heart-rending  pathos  that  every  eye  in  the  au- 
dience became  involuntarily  dimmed  with  tear^. 
The  solikKiuy,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  the 
advice  to  the  players,  were  given  with  appro- 
priate effect ;  and  indeed  every  portion  of  the 
character  received  the  highest  possible  finish. 
*'When  Mr.  Kembie  first  appeared  (says 
Booden),  he  played  the  part  in  a  modem  court 
dress  of  rich  black  velvet,  with  a  sUr  on  the 
breast,  the  garter  and  pendant  ribband  of  an 
order,  mourning  sword  and  buckles,  with  deep 
ruffles :  the  kair  in  powder^  which  in  the  soenes 
of  feigned  distraction  flowed  dishevelled  in 
front  and  over  the  shoulders." 

Maebetk,  as  represented  by  Kembie,  was  a 
character  that  to  the  very  last  seemed  eniiUed 
to  our  sympathies;  his  natural  bias  was  to 
virtue,  overwhelming  circumstances  had  plunged 
him  in  guilt.  He  trod  the  blasted  heath  a 
truly  magnificent  being,  flushed  with  victory, 
happy  in  the  present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  His  dress  as  a  Scottish  thane,  shewed 
iiis  flue  person  to  great  advantage ;  the  graceful 
negligence  of  the  tartan,  the  ample  plumage  of 
the  bonnet,  the  warlike  semblance  of  thelMightly 
bossed  shield,  all  conspired  to  produce  a  pic- 
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tare,  sot  classical  Indeed,  but  romantic  in  tbe 
highest  degree.  The  appearance  of  tbe  Weird 
Sisters  seemed  to  paralyse  the  triumphant 
chieftain,  and  their  *'  411  hail,"  with  the  de- 
ceitful prophesies  that  foUowed,  took  bold  of 
his  imagination  and  sunk  into  his  brain  with 
fatal  power.  You  saw  at  this  moment,  as 
Kemble  represented  the  part,  a  virtuous  and 
single-hearted  soldier  on  the  point  of  being 
seduced  from  his  onwjird  coune  into  crooked 
paths  of  eril,  and  the  feeling  inspired  was  de- 
cidedly compassion.  In  the  scene  where  his 
fiend-like  wife  persuades  him  to  assassinate  his 
guest,  the  noble  burst 

I  dure  do  all  that  may  become  •  man. 
Who  dares  do  more  if  none  .* 

was  delivered  with  all  the  energy  of  truth,  and 
he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  broken  from 
the  trammels  of  his  destiny.  Immediately 
previous  to  the  murder,  when  conscience  pre- 
sents the  visionary  dagger  to  appal  him,  his 
terriIHe  ruminations  were  given  in  a  tone  of 
hurry  and  alarm,  and  with  looks  of  dread  and 
irresolution,  admirably  appropriate.  The  crime 
completed,  you  heard  the  voice  of  the  assassin 
as  he  descended  from  the  chamber  of  tils  victim, 
and  the  effect  of  those  few  words  was  absolutely 
sublime ;  for  they  were  enunciated  in  a  hollow 
sepulchral  tone,  which  bespokf  all  the  horror, 
despair,  and  punishment  of  a  murderer.  Pre- 
Mntly,  moving  mechanically,  like  a  madman  in 
•breathless  baste  to  escape  from  some  undefined 
•evil,  came  Blacbeth,  staring  with  eyes  that 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  on  his 
^oody  hands,  and  weapons  <<  unmannerly 
breeched  with  gore."  At  the  banquet,  when 
•Banquo's  apparilion  rises,  the  frenzy  of  his 
«maiement  was  adequate  to  its  cause.  He 
dashed  down  the  untasted  globet,  and  gazed  as 
if  hell  bad  yawned  at  his  feet.  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  remark  the  melancholy  beauty  bestowed 
by  Kemble  on  the  closing  scenes  of  Macbeth. 
Who  that  heard  him  deliver  it,  can  ever  forget 
the  deep  pathos  of  his  manner,  in  the  soliloquy 
beginning  <*  My  way  of  life  is  fallen  into  the 
sear,"  alas!  how  different  from  the  ''sound 
fury ''  of  more  recent  performers. 

BrutuM. — In  the  representation  of  this  part, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  Roman  characten,  this 
actor  never  bad  a  rival.  His  person,  always 
grand  and  commanding,  in  the  dress  of  a 
Roman  senator  or  warrior  swelled  into  a  ma- 
iesty  of  port  and  demeanour  that  seemed  too 
high  for  mere  mortality.    The  garden  scene  in 


Julius  Cssar,  which  most  artists  would  leave 
tiresome  and  tedious,  was  in  Remble*s  hands  a 
source  of  exquisite  delight  to  every  auditor  of 
taste.  His  address  to  the  conspirators  was 
the  outpouring  of  a  patriot's  soul ;  and  his  re- 
gretful glance  at  Cssar  as  he  passed  into  tbe 
Capitol,  was  a  fine  commentary  on  the  text  of 
Shakspeare.  When  the  dictator  lay  dead  at  his 
feet,  while  he  shook  his  ensanguined  sword, 
and  called  on  his  country's  Gods,  Liberty  first, 
his  figure  dilated  as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice 
seemed  an  echo  from  the  glories  of  ancient 
Rome.  His  oration  to  the  plebeians,  was 
what  it  always  should  be — clear,  nervous,  au- 
thoritative, patriotic.  The  tent  scene,  certainly 
one  of  the  author's  noblest  efforts,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  triumph  of  the  actor.  The  spirit 
of  the  death-despising  Brutus  appeared  to 
modulate  his  tones,  alike  Incapable  of  passion 
or  prejudice,  his  calmness  was  as  awfiil  as  bis 
energy,  and  be  stood  In  his  integrity,  like  an 
oak  of  the  forest,  which  the  storm  may  break, 
but  cannot  bend.  Even  this,  however,  was 
inferior  to  the  concentrated  grief  which  marked 
the  exclamation  *'  Portia's  dead!"  it  was  the 
voice  of  nature  whispered  from  the  heart  of  a 
stoic.  The  way  in  which  he  relieved  his  drowsy 
page  from  his  instrument,  was  a  dellghiful 
piece  of  domestic  kindness.  His  deportment 
on  beholding  the  shade  of  Cesar,  and  his  an- 
swer to  the  prophecy  **  Thou  shalt  meet  me  at 
Phillippi,"  were  inconceivably  grand,  as  his  for. 
titude  under  defeat,  and  his  constancy  in  death, 
were  in  tbe  highest  degree  affecting  and  dig- 
nified. 

Cortbtama.  ^In  this  character  Mr.  Kemble 
took  his  leave  of  the  stage :  It  was  a  glorious 
performance.  Forgetting  all  the  infirmities  of 
age  (he  was  then  sixty,  and  had  been  for  years 
a  martyr  to  the  gout),  he  threw  all  bis  mighty 
intellect  Into  the  lofty-minded  Patrician,  and 
rushed  upon  the  stage  with  the  step  and  air, 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  The  same  ardour 
supported  him  through  the  whole  play;  his 
bitter  scorn  of  the  plebeians  had  never  been 
given  with  such  annihilating  force,  the  Tribunes 
shrunk  into  nothingness  before  him;  and  at 
Corioli,  he  seemed  like  a  youthful  Mars  bear- 
ing death  and  victory  on  his  sword.  Wlien 
suing  for  the  Consulship,  the  royalty  of  scorn 
with  which  he  drew  back  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  the  impatient  enumeration 
which  he  made  of  his  claims  to  preferment, 
produced  an  electric  effect.  Even  this  was 
but  the  level  part  of  the  character ;  the 
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)  of  hit  IndignatioD,  wben  charged  with 
treason,  was  terrible ;  and  the  burst  of  con- 
tempt, "  There  is  a  world  el«ewhere,''  rolled 
from  his  lips  like  a  thunder-peal.  The  scenes 
of  Antiam  merit  equal  praise;  but  language 
fbilu  beneath  the  attempt  to  describe  his  ex- 
cellence in  the  last  act,  it  was  a  wonderful 
<B^laT  of  genius :  Raphael  might  liaYe  ennobled 
bis  conceptions  by  studying  it 

COOKE. 

The  following  account  of  Cooke's  personal 
qualifications  for  the  histrionic  art,  is  taken 
from  QoSde,  a  German  critic,  and  it  seems  to 
be  correct  and  impartial:  ''Cooke  does  not 
possess  the  elegant  figure  of  Kemble,  but  his 
countenance  beams  with  expression.  The 
most  prominent  features  in  the  physiognomy  of 
Cooke,  are  a  long  and  somewhat  booked  nose, 
of  uncommon  breadth  between  the  eyes,  which 
are  fiery,  dark,  and  at  times  terribly  expres- 
sif  e,  with  prominent  lids,  and  flexible  brows ; 
a  k>rty  and  broad  forehead,  and  the  muscles 
around  the  oumth  pointedly  marked.  His 
tonntenance  is  certainly  not  so  dignified  as 
Kemble*s;  but  its  expression  of  passion,  par- 
ticularly the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  is 
stronger.  His  foice,  though  sharp,  is  power- 
fill  and  of  great  compass^  a  pre-eminence  which 
he  possesses  by  nature  orer  Kemble,  and  of 
which  he  skilfully  ayails  himself.  His  atU- 
tndes  are  far  less  picturesque  than  those  of 
Kemble ;  but  they  are  just,  appropriate,  and 
natural." 

The  aceoont  we  shall  now  give  of  Cooke  in 
his  three  principal  characters,  is  extracted  firom 
hb  life  by  Dnnlop,  with  reference  howeyer  to 
other  sources  of  information. 

On  the  81st  of  October,  1800,  Mr.  Cooke, 
then  in  the  forty- fifth  year  of  his  age,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Corent  Garden  stage, 
as  Richard  111.  and  at  once  esUbllsbed  his 
fame  as  a  first-rate  tragedian. '  'Never,"  he  says, 
"  was  a  reception  more  flattering,  nor  did  I  e?er 
receive  more  encouraging,  indulgent,  and  warm 
approlMtion,  that  on  that  night,  both  through  the 
play  and  at  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Kemble  did 
■etbe  honour  of  making  one  of  the  audience." 

Mr.  Cooke's  figure  and  manner  in  many 
portions  of  his  representation  of  the  crafty 
tyrant,  were  eminently  dignified  and  graceful, 
and  bis  superiority  over  other  performers  in  the 
coofldent  dissimulation,  and  the  bitter  sarcasm 
•f  (he  character,  if  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 


Even  those  peculiarities,  and  habits,  and  tonet 
of  voice,  which  at  first  startled  and  almost  o^ 
fended,  were  converted  by  the  force  of  his  abi- 
lities into  sources  of  pleasure.  The  tttecl  pro- 
duced by  the  high-pitched  lone  of  his  voice  in 
the  opening  speech  wasq  nite  electric.  During 
the  first  three  lines 

'Now  to  tke  wlator  of  oar  dlMOBteaC 
lUde  glorioM  MimMer  1^  the  nn  of  Yoric ; 
And  all  the  cloods  Ouit  lower*d  npoa  o«r  hooio— * 

he  wu  without  motion,  his  hands  hanging  at 
ease ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 

*  In  the  deep  boeom" 

he  lilted  the  right  hand  a  liUle,  with  a  gently 
sweeping  motion,  and  then  turning  the  palm 
downwards,  he  continued 

•of  the 


and  made  a  short  pause,  then  sinking  his  hand 
(the  palm  parallel  with  the  earth)  and  his  voice 
at  the  same  time,  he  finished  the  sentence  by 
the  word 


There  was  something  ahsoluteiy  terrible  in  bis 
impaUent  twitching  at  his  sword  during  King 
Henry's  speech,  and  previous  to  the  exclama- 
tion, 

*ini  hear  no  more.** 

No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
withering  bitterness  of  sarcasm  with  which  he 
said, 

• Hie  Tower? 

Ay,  the  Tower— the  Tower  I" 

or  of  his  departure  from  the  unfortunate  Buck- 
ingham, 

•I'm  busy— Then  tnmbleet  m^-l'm  not  i'th'Tein.'* 

Richard's  scene  in  the  fourth  act  with  Stanly, 
beginning 

aiotter.  .Well,  my  lord,  what  to  the  newt  with  yon  ? 
ftoN/ry.. Richmond  to  on  the  eena,  my  lord. 

who  can  forget  that  ever  heard  Cooke  throw 
his  soul  into  the  overwhelming  burst  of  pas- 
sion at 

etcittr.  .There  let  him  fink,  and  be  the  eeaa  on  Mm  f 

White-liver'd  ronagate,  what  doee  he  there  7 
SianUw.J  know  not.  mighty  forereisn,  bat  by  faeif. 
Ol0$Ur.  .Well,  as  yov  fuoM  7 

This  last  line,  given  in  a  manener  so  per- 
fectly contrasted  with  "There  let  him  sink,*' 
yet  with  a  transition  as  natural  as  it  wu  rapidy 

A* 
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apd  the  wbole  intellect  thrown  Into  the  ueer^ 
ing  expresilon  of  the  Cace  and  tone  of  yoice,  said 
In  the  four  words  such  unutterable  things  as  defy 
language. 

Cookers  acting  throughout  the  last  scenes  was 
amazingly  energetic ;  the  horrors  of  the  night 
preceding  the  battle,  and  the  death  of  Richard, 
were  rearfully  depicted. 

On  the  10th. November  following,  Cooke 
performed  Shylock  for  the  first  time  before  a 
London  audience.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  perfectly  *'The  Jew  that  Shakspeare 
drew,*'  than  the  voice,  face,  manner,  and  ex- 
pression of  this  great  actor.  In  the  great  scene 
of  the  third  act,  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
applause.  The  gloomy  satisfaction  that  seemed 
to  accompany  the  recolloction  of  the  bond  by 
which  he  had  Antonio  "on  the  hip,"  and  the 
savage  exultation  of  his  laugh  when  the  full 
amount  of  his  enemy's  loss  is  stated,  were 
frightfully  impressive.  The  transitions  were 
made  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  speech  in 
which  Shylock  urges  liis  own  wrongs  and  vin- 
dicates his  tribe,  formed  a  climax  of  as  well 
wrought  passion  as  can  be  conceived.  In  the 
trial  scene,  the  *Modged  hate"  of  the  impene- 
trable Israelite  was  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Tlie  audience  were  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  abroptneu  of  his  reply  to  Portia's  request 
that  he  would  permit  the  bond  to  l>e  torn. 
"  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor,"  he 
hastily  replies,  indicating  a  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion lest  she  should  tear  it ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  malignant  recognition  of  the  penalty 
due.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  scene  ever  was, 
in  Cooke's  hands,  inimitable,  and  defies  all 
competition.  Cooke  frequently  threw  beauties 
into  his  performance  which  he  did  not  find  in 
his  author.  Those  who  have  seen  him  in  Shy- 
lock well  remember  the  reverential  bowing  of 
his  head,  when,  in  Portia's  speech  exhorting 
him  to  mercy,  she  comes  to  tlie  line, 

« It  if  an  ftttribate  of  Ood  UmMlf;** 

and  the  r^ectlng  shake  of  his  head  and  waving 
of  his  hand,  when  she  says, 

..»....We  do  pray  for  mercy. 
And  tbrnt  Mmo  prayer  doth  teach  na  all 
To  render  the  deeda  of  mercy.*' 

Shakspeare  here  makes  Portia,  in  lier  zeal, 
quote  the  LortCi  Prayer y  and  enforce  Its  divine 
precepts  as  applicable  to  Shylock;  but  the 
great  actor,  by  his  looks,  and  the  movement  of 
hit  liead  and  liand,  gives  a  comment  on  the  text. 


by  r^ecUng  the  application  to  himself  or  those 
of  his  belief. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Cooke 
personated  lago,  a  part  in  which  be  bad  no 
competitor.  He  had  only  to  combat  the  recol- 
lection of  Henderson,  and  those  who  had  seen 
that  noble  tragedian,  pronounced  him  his  legiti 
mate  successor,  while  the  younger  part  of  the 
audience  agreed  tlut  they  had  never  seen  lago 
until  then.  In  the  exhibition  of  every  species 
of  hypocrisy,  Cooke  excelled  all  other  players. 
In  lago  he  has  been  accused  of  betraying  so  much 
of  the  workings  of  cunning  and  deceit  to  the 
audience,  that  it  appears  wonderful  how  Othello 
could  be  deceived  by  him :  but  it  must  l>e  re- 
membered, first,  that  it  was  to  the  spectators, 
and  not  to  Othello,  that  he  betrayed  the  work- 
ings of  his  soul  on  his  expressive  countenance ; 
and  secondly,  that  Othello,  seeing  through  the 
jaundiced  medium  of  jealousy,  is  not  capable 
of  discovering,  even  in  the  eager  and  obtrusive 
suggestions  of  lago,  any  other  motive  than  his 
extreme  love  and  honesty.  Cooke's  peculiari- 
ties of  manner  and  voice  were  singularly  adapted 
to  this  part :  while  the  quickness  of  his  action, 
and  the  strongly  natural  expression  of  feeling, 
which  were  as  exclusively  his,  identified  him 
with  the  character,  and  marked  him  as  its  true 
representative.  From  the  first  scene  of  lago  to 
the  last,  his  excellence  was  of  the  highest  order : 
we  notice  one  passage  by  way  of  illustration. 
Othello,  convinced  of  Desdemona's  infidelity, 
kneels  to  seal  bis  purpose  of  revenge  by  a  vow. 
lago  kneels  with  him,  and  swears  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  his  bloody  purpose.  They 
rise,  and  Othello  says, 

*WUhiB  fheie  three  days  let  mt  haar  thee  aaj. 
That  Caaelo'a  not  alive/' 

Cooke  used  then  to  start;  and  the  spectator 
might  read  plainly  in  his  expressive  face, ' '  W^hat ! 
murder  my  friend  and  companion?"  he  then 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  gradually 
lifting  his  head,  when  he  withdrew  his  hands, 
his  face  and  eyes  were  turned  upwards ;  he  tlien 
started  again,  as  if  rememl»ering  the  oath  lie 
had  just  taken,  and  after  a  second  mental  strug- 
gle, said,  a&  if  submittmg  to  necessity,  and  the 
obligation  imposed  on  him  by  his  vow, 

•MyMandiadaad.** 

This  unrivalled  actor  died  at  NewlYork,  on 
the  2dth  of  September,  1812,  in  his  58th  year; 
the  victim  of  a  k>ng  course  of  brutalizing  in- 
temperance, which  alone  prevented  him  (hwi 
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UtatBliig  early  lo  life  Uie  fint  rank  in  bis  pro- 


MRS.  PRITCHARD. 

<'TUs  lady's  delivery  of  dialogue  (safs 
Dafles),  whether  of  humour,  wiC,  or  mere 
sprightlfaMSS,  was  ueyer  surpassed,  or  perhaps 
equalled.  Her  fame  daily  increased  from  the 
eagerness  irlth  which  the  town  Oodted  to  see 
her  in  every  new  character.  Not  confined  to 
any  one  walk  in  acting,  she  ranged  through 
them  all,  and  discovered  a  high  degree  of  merit 
la  whaterer  she  undertook ;  her  tragic  powers 
were  eminent,  particularly  in  parts  which  re- 
qaired  Ci»rce  of  expression  and  dignity  of  figure. 
She  excelled  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  and  as 
Queen  Katharine  in  Henry  VIU. ;  but  the 
character  which  she  made  especially  her  own, 
WIS  Lady  Macbeth.  She  gave  these  parU  im- 
portance by  her  action,  as  well  as  speaking ; 
her  few  defects  proceeded  from  a  too  loud  and 
profuse  expression  of  grief,  and  a  want  of  grace 
in  her  manner ;  but  her  natural  ease  of  deport- 
ment, and  grandeur  of  person,  concealed  every 
minor  failing.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
upon  even  trifling  topics,  she  had  a  singular 
method  of  charming  the  ear;  she  uttered  her 
words  as  Shakspeare  advises  the  actors,  smoothly 
and  trippUngly  from  the  tongue ;  and  however 
vohible  in  enunciation  her  part  might  require 
her  to  be,  not  a  syllable  was  ever  lost. 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  public  regard  was 
shewn  to  this  lady  when  she  first  brought  her 
daughter  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Pritchard  stooped 
to  play  Lady  Capulet  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  In 
order  to  introduce  Miss  Pritchard  in  herattempt 
to  act  JuHet;  the  daughter's  timidity  was  con- 
trasted by  the  mother's  apprehensions,  which 
were  strongly  painted  in  their  looks,  and  these 
were  Incessantly  interchanged  by  stolen  glances 
at  each  other.  This  scene  of  mutual  sensibility 
was  so  affecting,  that  many  of  the  andience  burst 
faito  tears,  and  all  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
apptause. 

"  In  the  year  1768,  Mrs.  Pritchard  took  leave 
of  the  public,  in  her  favourite  part.  Lady 
Macbeth ;  and  out  of  respect  to  that  excellent 
woman,  Garrick  performed  the  ambitious 
Thane,  as  it  happened  also,  for  the  last  time. 
Mrs.  Pritcbard's  action,  both  before  and  after 
flie  murder,  was  strongly  cbaracteristical ;  it 
presented  an  image  of  a  mind  insensible  to 
coBponction,  and  inflexibly  bent  to  achieve  its 
purpose.    When  she  snatched  the  daggers  from 


the  Irresolute  Macbeth,  despising  his  remorse- 
and  terror,  she  presented  to  the  audience  an 
awful  picture  of  Intrepid  guilt.  As  she  grappled 
the  instruments  of  death,  and  exdaimed,  *'Olve 
me  the  daggers,"'  her  look  and  gesture  cannot 
be  described,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  Surviving  spectators.  At  the  banquet  scene, 
Ibe  discovered,  if  possible,  still  greater  felicity 
in  delineating  this  terrible  character.  Mae- 
beth.  on  beholding  ihe  ghost  of  Banquo,  betrays 
himself  to  his  guests  by  his  alarm  and  perturba- 
tion. Mrs.  Pritcbard's  skill  in  endeavouring 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  company,  and 
draw  them  from  the  observation  of  her  lord's 
agitation,  equalled  anything  that  was  ever  seen 
in  the  art  of  acting.  In  exhibiting  the  last 
scene  of  Lady  Macbeth,  in  which  the  terrors  of 
a  guilty  conscience  keep  the  mind  broad  awake 
while  the  body  sleeps,  Mrs.  Pritcbard's  acting 
resembled  those  sudden  flashes  of  lightning  which 
more  accurately  discover  the  errors  of  surround- 
ing darkness. 

"  She  spoke  her  farewell  epilogue  with  many 
tears  and  sobs,  which  were  increased  by  the 
generous  feelings  of  a  numerous  and  splendid 
audience.  She  retired  to  Bath  and  died  there, 
about  four  months  after,  of  i  mortification  in 
her  foot." 

MRS.  BARRY. 

This  lady  was  a  little  above  the  middle  size, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  well  made,  but  rather 
inclining  to  the  embimpornt.  Her  hair  was  of 
a  light  auburn,  and  fell  gracefolly  on  her  shoul- 
ders, particularly  in  those  paria  which  required 
this  mode  of  head-dress.  Her  features  were 
regular,  and  corresponding ;  and  though  her 
eyes  were  not  naturally  strong,  or  distinctly 
brilliant,  they  gave  a  pleiiing  interest  to  her 
looks.  To  all  these  there  wu  a  certain  modes! 
gatlS  de  ccBur  in  her  manner  and  address,  that 
at  once  conciliated  respect  and  affection. 

Her  chief  excellence  lay  in  the  gentle  and 
pathetic  characters  of  tragedy ;  herDesdemona 
was  a  truly  admirable  effort ;  the  whole  part 
being  so  natuaally  sustained,  that  her  audience 
was  cheated  into  a  belief  that  the  sufferings  she 
delineated  were  real.  In  her  old  age  the  ma- 
nager of  Covent  Garden  theatre  induced  her  to 
return  to  the  stage,  as  the  rival  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  popularity.  Com- 
petent judges  have  declared  that  Mrs.  Barry 
was  superior  in  pathos;  but  her  fine  powers 
were  then  impaired,  and  the  triumph  of  her 
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ironderral  successor  was  not   long  doabtftil. 
Mrs.  Barry  died  in  November,  1801. 

MRS.  SIDDONS. 

The  natnral  advantages  of  this  wonderful 
woman  were  of  the  highest  order.  She  was 
rather  tall,  yet  not  ungracefully  so :  her  form 
was  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  the  dignity  of 
her  gait  and  general  deportment  has  never  been 
equalled.  In  her  youth  she  had  all  the  feminine 
graces  of  her  sex ;  but  at  a  maturer  age,  her 
countenance,  though  extremely  beautiful,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  commanding 
intellectual  expression  evident  in  every  feature. 
The  piercing  intelligence  of  her  eyes  was  quite 
astonishing;  she  frequently  threw  more  mean- 
ing  into  a  single  glance,  than  could  have  been 
conveyed  in  a  whole  page  of  blank  verse.  Her 
Toice  was  by  far  the  finest  we  have  ever  heard, 
and  her  articulation  was  so  distinct,  that  even 
a  whisper  from  her  was  audible  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  Immense  theatres.  Our  notice  of 
her  particular  excellencies  must  be  confined  to 
four  of  her  principal  Sbakspeare  characters,  in 
all  of  which  she  has  left  an  impression  which 
makes  it  dangerous  for  any  other  actress  to  at- 
tempt them. 

habellat  m  Measure  for  Metuwre. — Her 
dress  in  this  part  was  extremely  plain :  she  ap- 
peared in  the  simple  habit  of  a  nun ;  yet  her 
surpassingly  noble  figure  was,  perhaps,  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  moment  she 
came  before  the  audience,  every  other  object 
lost  ito  attraction,  and  the  most  restrained  mo- 
tion of  her  hand  produced  a  sensation  which  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  seen  her. 
When  Lucio  informed  her  of  Claudio's  peril, 
the  mournfiil  expression  of  her  fine  face  told  all 
a  sister's  love,  and  her  eager  willingness  to 
become  a  suppliant  to  Angelo  was  most  affect- 
ingly  impressive.  At  the  close  of  the  scene, 
she  had  to  go  over  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage 
before  she  could  leave  it,  yet  such  was  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  her  exit,  that  it  was  constantly 
followed  with  immense  applause.  Her  supplica- 
tion to  Angelo  was  surely  the  most  moving  piece 
of  eloquence  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  lips ; 
It  was  not  merely  pathetic,  it  was  sublime;  and 
In  the  speech  beginoing 

«  Oh  I  70a  ind  I.  ind  all  the  loiilf  that  are. 
Were  forfUt  once,* 

her  action  was  indescribably  beautiful;   she 
placed  ber  left  hand  on  the  cross  at  her  girdle, 


the  other  was  raised  in  an  altitude  of  soleain 
adjuration,  her  countenance  gradually  kindled 
into  an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  softened  into  tender^ 
ness  by  a  recollection  of  her  brother's  danger, 
and  as  she  proceeded  with  her  energetic  appeal, 
she  stood  before  the  audience  like  a  being  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  inspiration.  When 
she  was  fully  possessed  of  Angelo's  base  proposal 
for  extending  mercy  to  Claudio,  the  ''corrupt 
deputy"  seemed  to  wither  in  the  terrible  burst 
of  indignation  which  she  poured  forth ;  as  with 
irrepressible  vehemence  she  exclaimed,  *'  I 
will  proclaim  thee  to  the  world.''  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  her  dejection  when 
convinced  that  her  complaint  would  be  useless, 
and  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow  which  she 
threw  into  the  following  passage,  as  she  retired, 
can  never  be  forgotten : 

•I'll  tell  him  yet  of  Anrelo'i  Te<|Qeft, 
And  flt  hU  mind  to  death  for  hla  eoai*!  rMt.** 

Her  interview  with  Claudio  in  the  prison  bad 
every  excellence  of  which  such  a  scene  is  sus- 
ceptible. When  Claudio,  on  hearing  Angelo's 
tarms,  exclaimed,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  do  it,"  her 
headlong  delight,  as  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arms  and  cried  out  in  the  triumphant  wildness 
of  joy,  *'  There  spoke  my  brother,"  filled  the 
audience  with  astonishment,  which  shewed  Itself 
in  perfect  silence  for  several  seconds,  and  then 
broke  into  a  shout  of  appUuse  which  appeared 
to  shake  the  house. 

Ladjf  Comtanee. — This  charaaer  appears 
only  in  three  scenes  of  King  John ;  yet  when- 
ever Mrs.  Siddons  performed  it,  it  was  the  chief 
point  of  altraaion,  and  it  deserved  to  be  so. 
In  her  personification  of  this  wonderful  deli- 
neation of  matamal  affection  and  sorrow,  you 
saw,  from  the  first,  that  she  was  the  prey  of 
some  all  absorbing  grief;  yet  pity  was  not  the 
only  sentiment  she  inspired,  for  her  miseries 
had  a  sublimity  and  grandeur  about  them,  which 
made  mere  compassion  improper.  In  .the  first 
scenc^  her  eye  was  scarcely  ever  withdrawn 
from  her  '*preUy  Arthur;"  she  appeared  ta 
live  in  his  looks,  and  in  thedesolation  of  widow* 
hood,  her  heart  seemed  incapable  of  any  other 
comfort.  Yet  her  mind  seemed  to  retain  all  its 
exaltad  charactar.  The  slighest  wafture  of  her 
hand  seemed  to  have  the  force  of  an  irresistible 
command ;  her  most  casual  glance  appeared  to 
compel  obedience,  and  those  that  surrounded 
her  looked  only  worthy  to  be  her  servants.  !a 
the  next  scene,  her  reception  of  the  messenger 
fromthekiogs,  and  her  refusing  to  **  be  coDieat,'* 
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vere  in  the  finest  itralo  of  tragedy ;  but  wheo 
she  threw  henelf  on  the  stage,  exdairolDg, 
'*  Here  I  and  sorrow  sit,"  a  sublimely  affecting 
picture  was  produced,  wbicb  not  even  Qarricli's 
Lear,  when  he  cursed  Ooneril,  could  have  sur- 
passed.    Her  taunts  of  Austria, 

«Huf  a  calfi  iUd  on  thow  recreuit  limhi,* 

were  coaceired  and  ottered  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
irony  and  contempt,  which  seemed  to  blast  the 
being  it  was  directed  against.  And  in  her 
appeal  to  heaven  from  the  injustice  of  man,  her 
voice,  look,  and  aUitode,  were  so  eloquent,  in- 
tellectual, and  commanding,  that  it  was  impos- 
iible  to  doubt  the  rectitude  or  success  of  her 
supplication.  All  thb,  however,  was  but  pre- 
paratory to  the  effect  produced  in  her  last  scene. 
Arthur  is  taken  prisoner  and  carried  into  Eng- 
land by  king  John,  and  Constance,  on  hearing 
of  the  event,  abandons  ail  hope.  She  entered 
viih  the  hurried  step  and  wild  despairing  look 
of  nadness ;  her  voice  liad  grown  harsh  with 
Krief,  its  tones  were  broken  and  unequal. 
Wbm  the  Cardinal  addressed  her  in  the  ordinary 
topics  of  consolation,  her  answer, 

«  He  talka  to  Be  that  nerer  bad  ft  Mm,** 

was  articnlaled  with  such  agonized  vehemence, 
that  her  own  were  the  only  dry  eyes  in  the 
theatre.  Then,  as  she  enumerated  the  per- 
iBCtionfl  of  her  lost  child,  her  anguish  and 
despair  increased,  her  brain  grew  giddy  with 
phrenzled  fancies,  and  with  the  rage  of  insanity 
fhe  tore  away  her  bead-dress,  as  in  a  shriek  of 
mental  pain  she  exclaimed, 

«I  will  Bot  keep  (his  fonn  upom  wkj  head. 
WhUe  there  U  toch  disorder  in  my  wHs." 

WKh  this  burst  of  passion  all  the  energy  of  her 
aatoreseemed  to  vanish,  and  she  left  the  stage  in 
tke  dreadful  silence  of  despair. 

Qmeen  Kaikarme, — Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Siddons,  said,  that  in  his 
ofinlon  this  was  the  most  perfect  female  cha- 
racter in  the  whole  range  of  our  drama.  Until 
Mrs.  Siddons  made  it  peculiarly  her  own,  it 
had  never  been  adequately  filled:  she  was  the 
very  being  of  the  poet's  fancy— grand,  com- 
Bandlng,  melancholy.  Her  pleadings  for  the 
people  against  Wolsey*s  exactions  were  most 
majestically  delivered :  hut  who  can  describe  her 
eicelleoce  fai  the  trial  scene?  Hartow's  pic- 
tare  may  give  an  idea  of  her  attitude  and  action, 
bat  any  attempt  to  depict  the  intellect  she  dis- 
pSayed  mivt  be  futile.    The  lion-like  EUzabeth, 


in  the  days  of  her  glory,  conld  not  htre  uttered 
anything  more  indicative  of  mental  power  than 
the  line,  ''  Lord  Cardinal—to  you  i  speak,*'  as 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  struggle  of 
mind  and  matter,  of  infirmity  and  fortitude,  to 
wonderfully  drawn  in  Katharine's  last  scene  at 
KimboUon,  were  never  effectually  given  till 
painted  by  this  highly -gifted  woman.  As  she 
reposed  on  her  cushioned  chair,  she  would  cause 
the  pillows  to  be  shifted  with  all  the  restlessness 
so  common  in  disease;  and  then  becoming 
tranquil,  would  listen  to  the  solemn  music  with 
an  air  of  divine  content  that  made  her  look  more 
than  mortal ;  and  during  her  supposed  sleep, 
the  rapture  that  breathed  over  her  countenance 
did  not  seem  of  the  earth.  On  awakening,  the 
calm  collected  way  In  which  she  made  her  last 
requests  might  well  be  thought  too  real  for  mere 
acting ;  and  her  concluding  speech, 

«  When  I  em  dead,  let  ne  be  ns'd  with  honoor.** 

was  a  noble  burst  of  dignified  sentiment,  which, 
conveyed  in  the  melody  of  her  voice,  became  a 
glorious  triumph  of  genius. 

Lady  Miubetk. — This  terrible  character,  the 
one  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  left  the  stage,  was, 
perhaps,  her  most  astonishing  performance. 
When  she  appeared,  reading  Macbeth's  letter, 
her  keen,  penetrating  eye  seemed  to  devour  the 
lines,  and  her  spirit  revelled  in  the  hope  of  coming 
greatness.  Her  courtesy  to  Duncan  was  of  the 
most  insinuating  description,  and  well  entitled 
her  to  be  called  **  most  kind  hostess."  When 
she  persuaded  her  husband  to  the  murder,  her 
arguments  were  given  in  a  cold,  fiend-like  tone, 
that  curdled  the  blood  with  horror.  After  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  her  scorn  of  Macbeth's 
terrors,  and  her  exclamation,  **Give  me  the 
daggers,"  was  beyond  conception  powerful. 
Her  dignity  and  grace  in  the  banquet  scene  left 
competition  at  an  Immeasurable  distance :  there 
can  be  but  one  Siddons.  We  are  almost  afraid 
to  speak  of  her  excellence  while  sbe  uttered  the 
few  sentences  in  which  Shakspeare  describes 
the  terrors  of  a  remorseful  conscience.  Her 
dress  was  perfectly  white,  and  her  face  paler  than 
her  robes ;  her  steps  had  no  echo,  and  the  im- 
moveable fixedness  of  her  eyes  was  awful;  she 
walked  to  a  table  and  put  down  her  taper  without 
speaking.  Then,  as  she  rubbed  her  hands, 
and  made  the  action  of  pouring  water  upon  them, 
with  fearful  earnestness,  she  ejaculated,  In  a 
whispering  tone,  '*  Out,  damned  spot!"  Her 
task  is  hopeleis,  the  evidence  of  guilt  remains 
The  blackness  of  despair  overwhelmed  her, 
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and  ai  she sofemnly  Inquired,  ''Will  all  the 
perrumesof  Arabia  sweeten  this  Utile  hand?" 
the  throbbings  of  her  heart  were  obvious  both  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear. 

MISS  O'NEILL. 

We  mention  this  enchanting  actress  as  the 
most  perfect  representative  of  Juliet  that  ever 
graced  the  stage.  To  a  finely-proportioned 
form,  a  Grecian  head  and  features  exquisitely 
harmonized,  was  added  a  mind  fully  capable  of 
conceiving  the  sublimity  and  terror  of  the  con- 
cluding scenes  In  the  character  of  Juliet.  We 
see  her  still,  as  she  moved  In  the  light  of  her 
own  loveliness  through  the  more  level  business 
of  the  play.  At  first,  all  playfulness  and  girlish 
vivacity ;  then,  as  In  the  garden  scene,  her  vo- 
latility of  heart  tinged  with  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly ;  the  subtle  fever  of  lore  stealing  over  her 
fine  countenance,  now  giving  its  roses  a  deeper 
blush,  and  now  leaving  it  as  pale  as  monu- 
mental marble.  In  a  little  while,  the  timid, 
fearful  maiden  became,  without  any  violence 
to  the  spectators*  feelings,  the  resolute,  heroic 
woman ;  and,  in  one  scene,  thai  in  which  Juliet 
swallows  the  sleeping  potion,  not  even  Siddons, 
In  her  noblest  moments  of  inspiration,  could 
excel  her.  As  she  proeeeded  with  her  terrible 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  the  vault 
of  the  Capulels  stenediorise :  Tybalt,  (estering 
in  his  shroud,  was  no  ionger  a  dream  of  bncy ; 
and  the  madness  wtuch  usurped  the  brain  of  the 
trembling  Juliet  seemed  amply  accounted  for. 
Nothing  could  equal  this,  unless  it  was  her  own 
acting,  when  oo  slowly  awakening  in  the  mo* 
imment  she  becomes  conscious  of  her  situation ; 
beholds  Romeo  just  expiring ;  and,  Ured  of  the 
world  and  its  soiVows,  «nds  her  own  in  the 
friendly  arms  of  death. 

EDMUND  KEAN. 

This  highly  talented  actor  was  bom  on  the 
4ih  November,  1 787.  Doubts  exist  respecting 
his  pyentage ;  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Edmund  Kean,  tlie  brother  of  Moses  Keen, 
«  U>lerat>le  mimic  in  his  day.  What  is  more 
atrange,  was  bis  ignorance  as  to  his  mother. 
She  was  supposed  to  have  been  Miss  Carey,  the 
grandodaugbler  of  Henry  Carey,  author  of 
«<  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  and  otherspectacle 
pieces.  It  seems  that  Kean  l^elieved  tliat  Miss 
Tidswell  was  his  mother,  as  she  took  care  of 
liim  In  hlt^bildhood  and  sent  him  to  a  day- 


school  in  London.  In  Barry  ComwalPs  Life 
of  Kean,  we  find  that  Miss  Carey  afterwards 
claimed  him,  and  made  him  accompany  her  io 
her  visiu,  from  house  to  house,  as  a  vender  of 
perfumery,  which  employment  she  followed  in 
the  vacancies  between  her  strolling  engagements. 
The  boy  was  remarkable  for  bis  beauty,  as  well 
as  for  his  readiness  and  mischief.  He  also  ap- 
peared as  a  boy  aetor  on  the  stage,  and  went 
through  all  the  diMcoitief  and  dangers  of  a 
young  player's  life.  We  read  of  his  playing 
one  of  the  little  deviU  in  Macbeth,  under  John 
Kemble^s  management,  and  tripping  up  the 
heels  of  his  fisllow-imps,  for  whieh  he  was  chas- 
tised by  the  stately  tragedUn.  We  read  alio  of 
his  drawing  a  litUe  audienoe  around  him  in  the 
green-room,  by  reciting  portions  of  wetl-knowD 
tragedies.  He  also  at  this  Ume  oflScUted  as 
one  of  the  choir-boys  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

He  soon  afterwards  found  another  protectress, 
a  Mrs.  Clarke,  one  of  his  mother*s  cnstomen ; 
she  continued  to  befriend  him  for  some  time  and 
he  was  cnrrent  among  her  acquaintances,  at 
whose  houses  he  used  to  exhIUt,  with  his  small 
muster  of  properUes— "  a  little  bell,  which  be 
rung  when  the  imaginary  music  was  to  begin, 
a  hat  and  feathers,  a  sword  and  white  gloves," 
—some  of  the  liitla  plays  he  made  for  himself 
out  of  the  <' Fairy  Queen." 

Having  absconded  from  Mrs.  Clarke's  bouse, 
and  wandered  about  Ibe  country  during  ibrc  e 
weeks,  she  gave  him  up,  after  having  ma«le  a 
little  benefit  for  bUn,  and  furnished  him  wlih  a 
recommendation  to  a  militia  officer  at  Windsor. 
He  went  there,  and  joined  a  troop  of  strollerr 
with  whom  he  appeared  before  George  III. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  him  through  the 
freaks  and  changes  of  his  eariy  days ;  from  the 
Sans  Souci,  in  Leicester-Square,  to  Sadler's 
Wells — to  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  exhibit- 
ed himself  as  an  equestrian — to  Madeira, to 

Scotland — to  Sheemess— to  Ireland — to  Ro- 
chester-*where,  on  one  occasion,  "having  no 
money  to  pay  the  toll  of  a  Cerry,  he  tied  his 
wardrobe  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  swam 
across  the  river." 

About  this  time,  something  like  a  more  settled 
purpose  '*  to  achieve  greatness"  appears  to  have 
animated  him,  and  to  have  contlnoed  with  hfoi, 
though  sadly  interrupted  by  the  irregularities  of 
his  conduct ;  indeed  his  life  was  one  of  wretch- 
edness, vicissitude,  and  negleol.  In  isoe  he 
obtained  an  engagement  to  play  sosall  parts  el 
the  Haymarket  I'bealre.    He  was  Peter,  fa 
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the  bim  Chott ;  SfanoA,  In  Joho  Ball ;  a  fiddler 
in  Speed  the  Plougli,  etc.  In  1807,  he  re- 
jpycafcd  ai  Sbeemeie,  as  a  man  of  all  work. 
Id  1808,  ve  find  him  al  Oioocester,  where  he 
made  the  acqoainUnoe  of  hii  fotore  wife;  at 
Stroud,  where  he  nest  went,  he  led  in  erery 
department.  Here  he  married,  and  aflecwards 
aceepCed  an  engagement  for  himself  and  wiTe  at 
SwaMea ;  at  this  moment  he  was  in  such  a  des- 
titole  state,  that  their  funds  for  the  Joorney 
(after  an  adfance  had  heen  made  to  them) 
were  Botqnile  twenty  shillings.  Mr.  Barry 
gives  a  mast  Interesting  aarraUve  of  this  jour- 
iSf ,  which  is  one  oT  the  most  strlldng  inaUaees 
on  record,  of  the  contrasU  In  the  life  of  an  ac- 
tor. He  gives  It  at  length,  he  says,  '*  in  order 
ihM  all  oor  young  readers  may  see  how  one  of 
Um  high  and  crowned  kings  of  tragedy  was  ac* 
cmtomed  to  travel,  hefore  they  resolve  Irreco- 
vsraMy  to  enrol  themselves  under  those  ragged 
and  tawdry  colours  which  float  above  the  £ng<- 
Ush  drama — a  'sign  and  prophecy  of  the 
pteyer's  fortunes." — 

Keen  was  afterwards  a  member  of  Cherry's 
cooipaDy,  and  for  some  time  remained  stationary 
at  Waterford.  He  then  again  was  reduced  to 
Ike  misery  of  turning  stroller,  and  travelled 
acroM  the  country  to  Dumfries  In  a  tax-cart, 
vUh  bis  wife  and  children.  Here  he  announced 
bb  intenlioo  of  giving  enlerlainmenis,  consisU- 
iog  of  singing  and  recitation,  and  began  his 
fsaipalgn  with  one  solitary  auditor.  From 
keace  he  worked  his  weary  way  up  to  London, 
where  be  was  engaged  for  the  Exeter  Company, 
'*lo  act  every  thing,*'  at  %l,  a  week,  the  largest 
Mtary  be  had  yet  received.  Here  he  attracted 
Ike  admiration  of  Dr.  Drury,  and  through  his  in- 
terference, Mr.  Arnold  went  to  Dorchester  to 
lee  him  act.  The  result  was  an  engagement, 
aod  on  the  S6th  of  January,  1814,  he  first  ap- 
peared on  the  boards  of  Drury,  in  the  character 
of  Slyforlr.  His  debut  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
lea.^**  The  bouse  was  empty  of  nearly  all  but 
cHUcs  and  those  who  came  in  with  orders,  and 
Ike  ^isUessness  of  the  small  spiritless  audience, 
at  the  first  night  of  a  new  Shylock,  was  the  lan- 
guor which  Is  not  repose."  There  came  on  a 
null  man,  with  an  Italian  face  and  fatal  eye, 
vUck  struck  all.  Attention  soon  ripened  into 
eatkoslasm;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  Keen  play 
with  such  startling  efiea  as  on  this  night  to  the 
iwprised  few.  His  voice  was  harsh,  bis  style 
vas  new,  his  action  abrupt  and  angular ;  but 
ttwre  was  the  declsion,-^the  Inspiration  of  ge- 
Bios,  io  the  lone,  the  look,  the  bearing,— the 


hard  unbending  Jew  was  before  us  In  the  fbll 
vigour  of  bis  malignity — the  injuries  upon  bim 
and  upon  bis  tribe  saddened  in  his  eyes,  but 
through  tbem  you  could  trace  the  dark  spirit  of 
revenge,  glaring  in  fearful,  imperlsbable  fury. 
—That  night  was  the  starting-post  on  the  great 
course  upon  which  he  was  destined  to  run  his 
splendid  race. 

<*Tbe  second,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
of  his  performances,  was  Richard  the  Thtrd. 
Richard,  asdrawnby  Shakspeare,  l6bold,hloody» 
and  subtle— ambitious,  daring,  and  deceitful — 
amorous  and  heartless — a  couriier — a  soldier — 
a  king.  All  the  varieties  of  the  character  were 
played  upon  by  the  actor,  as  though  they  were 
so  many  keys  of  an  instrument,  and  each  diflO^ 
cult  passage  was  mastered  with  a  hand  which 
only  genius  could  stretch  forth.  The  scene  la 
which  the  murderer  of  £dward  wooes  Edward's 
widow,  ip  the  very  progress  of  the  funeral, — a 
scene  generally  conceived  to  be  forced  and  out 
of  nature, — was  rendered,  as  ills,  natural  and 
eminently  beautiful,  by  the  most  enchanting  act- 
ing that  ever  was  witnessed  on  the  stage.  Again, 
the  beautiful  description  of  the  night  before  the 
battle,  was  delivered  in  a  manner  which  touched 
description  into  pathos.  The  death  was  des- 
perate and  magnificent. 

The  Hamlet  of  Kean  was  generally  thought 
to  be  ail,  or  neariy  all,  that  it  should  be, — me- 
ditative, natural,  and  sweetly  forlorn, — it  quite 
tool^  the  heart  captive.  He  looked  the  young 
and  melancholy  Prince,  wandering  in  the  deso- 
lation of  bis  own  thought  and  wrecked  passion. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  the  indolent  sadness 
of  the  scene,  and  was  more  Shakspearian  in  his 
spirit  than  any  other  actor  we  have  ever  witness- 
ed. The  interviews  with  Ophelia  were  ex^ 
quisitely  touching;  and  the  strange  one,  in 
which  he  burst  into  a  raving  rhapsody,  was  soft- 
ened down  by  an  evident  suppression  of  feeling, 
and  was  finally  touched  with  the  most  delicate 
tenderness,  by  his  slowly  returning  after  an 
abrupt  departure,  and,  after  gazing  with  inex- 
pressible love  and  sadness  at  Orphelia,  gently 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  Othello  of  Kean  was  the  triumph  of  that 
great  tragedian  over  the  majestic  horrors  and 
gloomy  dangers  of  the  character.  In  the  third 
act  of  that  inimitable  tragedy,  the  passion  would 
not  let  him  tame,  and  his  spirit  glared  out  in  all 
its  unquenchable  and  vivid  fire.  Those  who 
have  heard  his  **  Farewell,"  *  can  turn  to  their 

*  The  last  character  he  attenpted  to  play  wae 
Othello.     Under  great  tuffmng  and  exhauatioQi^ 
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hearts  and  feel  it  still ;  for  it  was  ottered  in  tliat 
forlorn  tone  which,  once  heard,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  What  convulsive  energy  hurried  him 
into  the  gloomy  gulphs  of  jealousy  and  passion ! 
How  did  he  yearn  to  be  incredulous  and  confld- 
ing !  how  did  he  struggle  with  a  Laocoon's 
pbrenzy  in  the  coils  of  his  serpent  suspicions ! 
With  Kean  has  perished  the  only  perfect  piece 
of  passionate  acting  that  we  ever  beheld. 

In  Romeo  and  in  McKbeth^  Kean  was  grand 
only  in  parts,  and  by  fits  and  starts.  In  the 
murder  scene  of  Macbeth,  and  in  the  banish- 
ment scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  rose  into 
the  full  energy  of  his  genius — but,  generally,  he 
was  hurried,  uneasy,  and  unequal. — In  Lear 

he  siniggled  on  to  this  beautiful  and  affecting  apo- 
strophe ;  and  when  he  concluded  the  utterance  of 
the  words — ^  Farewell  1  Othello's  occupation  *« 
gone!"  he  sank  back,  OTercome  with  the  weight 
of  prophetic  truth  upon  a  broken  con8titution,4uia 
never  appeared  again  on  the  stage. 


there  were  passages  of  singalar  force— in  Si- 
chard  the  Second,  be  was,  at  limes,  deeply  af- 
fecting— bat  nothing  came  up  to  his  Otietta, 
Richardf  and  Shjflock. 

No  one  as  an  actor  bad  tbe  ball  so  completely 
at  his  foot  as  Kean  had ,  bat  the  inveterate 
whims  of  genius  lured  him  into  every  byepath 
of  passion  and  pleasure.  Frank  in  his  nature, 
impetuous  in  his  soul,  he  knew  no  calmness  of 
object  or  enjoyment ;  **  aut  Cesar  aut  nulliis'* 
was  his  motto,  and  he  nev^r  disguised  his  vices 
or  his  virtues.  With  the  genius  to  have  been 
more  than  a  Garrick  in  his  art,  he  bad  the  follies 
and  passions  at  times  to  reduce  him  almost  be- 
neath a  Cooke  in  his  habits. 

Tbe  death  of  this  surprising  actor  took  place 
at  Richmond,  on  the  i5th  May,  1933.  It  was 
tranquil,  as  Death  generally  is,  after  a  stormy 
and  living  life !  He  left  no  .wealth  behind ;  bis 
fame,  however,  to  those  who  admired  him  as 
«n  actor,  is  <' riches  fineleia!" 


'\ 


IN    THE    CUARACTER    OF    RICHARD    III. 
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Wbzit  Garrick  first  proposed  to  iostitute  a 
iabilee,  in  honour  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare, 
tbe  poblic  formed  fery  high  expectations  of  the 
entertainment  they  were  to  receive.  The  design 
was  certainly  noble  in  itself,  whatever  might 
be  the  motives ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule 
ud  opposition  which  envy  or  malice  exerted, 
it  was  carried  into  execution.  It  was  allowed, 
by  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  literary  world, 
tlttt  no  occasion  of  festivity  ever  was,  or  ever 
(oold  be,  more  justifiable,  than  that  of  paying 
boBoors  to  the  memory  of  so  great  an  ornament 
to  his  country,  as  the  inimitable  Shakspeare. 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1769,' great 
preparations  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
against  the  approaching  festival.  A  very  large 
aad  magnificent  octogoual  Amphitheatre  was 
erected  upon  the  Bankcroft,  close  to  the  river 
Atou  ;  and  which,  to  please  the  prevailing  taste, 
somewhat  resembled  Ranelagh Rotunda:  it  was 
capable  of  conveniently  holding  above  one  thou- 
sand spectators. 

Upon  tbe  margin  of  the  Avon,  were  ranged 
thirty  cannon  (sixteen  of  them  thirty-two  pound- 
ers),  twelve  oohorns,  and  some  mortars,  to  be 
fired  upon  the  opening  of,  and  during  the 
Jabilee;  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fire-works, 
and  variegated  lamps  for  llie  illuminations,  were 
iOit  in  two  waggons  firom  London,  for  the  amuse- 
■eat  of  tbe  company. 

A  beautiful  ribbon  (afterwards  formed  into 
fivoun)  was  purposely  made  at  Coventry,  and 
caOed  the  Jubilee  ribbon,  which  united  and 
Ueaded  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

A  medal,  engraved  by  Mr.  Westwood  of 
Biraiogham,  similar  to  that  worn  by  Garrick, 
was  struck  on  this  occasion,  in  copper,  silver, 
ud  gold :  these,  as  well  as  the  ribbon,  were 
eagerly  bought  up.  On  one  side  was  a  good 
fikeneas  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  foll6wing 
words  from  his  own  play  of  Hamlet, — **  We  shall 
M  Uck  vpon  his  like  again ;"  on  the  reverse, 
-^JuMee  at  Stratford^  in  honour  and  to  the 
^tmcTfqflABJaLBFEABE.  Sept.  fifiQ,  D.  G.  Stew- 

The    first  opening  of  the  Jubilee  was  an- 
•  See  the  tUIe  mge  of  Vol.  II. 


nounced  by  firing  the  cannon,  ranged  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  about  five  o'clock  of  Wed- 
nesday morning,  the  6th  of  September,  1769,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  the  principal  ladies 
were  serenaded  by  a  number  of  young  men 
fantastically  dressed,  belonging  to  the  theatre, 
with  the  following  song,  accompanied  by  haut- 
boys, flutes,  clarionets,  guitars,  and  oUier  in- 
struments : — 

"  Let  beauty  with  the  nan  ariM, 
To  Shakspeare  tribute  pay ; 
With  heav'oly  •miles,  and  speaking  eyes 
Give  Ittttre  to  the  day. 

"  Each  nolle  *he  gives  protects  his  name, 
What  face  thall  dare  to  frown. 
Not  envy's  nelf  can  blast  the  fame. 
Which  beauty  deigns  to  crown." 

The  company  were  also  entertained  with  the 
Warwickshire  ballad,  written  by  Garrick.  The 
whole  town  being  roused  by  these  performances, 
the  corporation  assembled,  about  eight  o'clock, 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets.  A  public  breakfast 
was  held  at  the  town,  or  Shakspeare^s,  hall,  at 
nine,  to  which  every  purchaser  of  a  guinea 
ticket  for  the  various  entertainments  (the  mas- 
querade only  excepted,  which  was  rated  sepa- 
rately at  half  a  guinea)  was  admitted,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling,  and  regaled  with  tea. 

The  Steward  came  to  the  breakfast  room  soon 
alter  eight,  to  see  that  every  thing  was  properly 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  company,  as 
well  as^.to  be  himself  in  readiness  to  receive 
them. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  company,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  waited  upon  Garrick, 
at  Shakspeare  hall ;  where  William  Hunt,  Esq. 
the  Town  Clerk,  delivered  to  him  the  ensigns 
of  his  office,  viz,  a  medal  (on  which  was  carved 
a  bust  of  the  bard,  and  richly  set  in  gold)  and 
wand,  both  made  of  the  famous  mulberry-tree. 

From  the  Town  hall,  the  company  proceeded 
in  regular  order  to  the  Church;  where  the 
oratorio  of  "  Judith,'^  composed  by  Dr  Ame, 
was  well  performed  in  a  large  temporary  or- 
chestra, erected  under  the  organ.  This  piece 
opened  at  eleven ;  and,  at  its  close,  Ghirrick,  at 
the  head  of  the  performers,  walked  in  proces- 
sion firom  the  church,  attended  by  a  large  ca- 
valcade of    the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their 
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coaches,  chaises,  etc.  to  the  amphitheatre. — 
Vernon,  and  the  rest,  singing  the  following 
choms. 

•«  TMi  b  ft  asy.  ft  koHdar !  » lwlM«y ! 
Dritc  spleen  and  nncoar  far  away : 
TWi »»  a  day,  a  holiday !  a  holiday  ! 
Drive  care  and  iormw  hr  away. 
Here  nalore  nMr»»d  her  darling  hoy.» 
From  whom  all  care  and  •orrow  By, 
WhoM  harp  the  mow*  ctranf : 
Fron  hearth  to  hearth  let  joy  reboand, 
Vo^,  now,  we  tread  enrhanred  gToand, 


At  three,  a  grand  and  sumptuous  hanquet 
was  given  at  the  amphitheatre,  Oarrick  presiding 
as  Steward.  The  company  n^-ere  occasionally 
gratified  with  a  variety  of  shew-songs,  catches, 
and  glees  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Jubilee ; 

•  This  Tcne  was  maf  oppodtto  the.bonse  where  Shakfpeare  was 


after  which  they  separated,  to  prepare  for  the 
assemhiy.  The  whole  town  was  illuminated, 
drums  were  heating,  and  a  tumult  of  perfect 
satisfaction  erery  where  predominated.  The 
assembly  at  the  amphitheatre  was  namerously  at- 
tended; during  which,  a  succession  of  beatitifhl 
fire-works  Were  let  off.  Dancing  continued  till 
about  three  o'clock;  and  thus  ended  the  firrt 
day's  entertainment. 

On  the  second  day,  the  performers  walked 
in  procession,  each  assuming  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  characters;  it  was  in  most  other  respects 
similar  to  the  preceding. 

The  third  and  last  day  unfortunately  turned 
out  rainy,  which  yery  naturally  damped  the 
expectations  of  the  company. 


FROM  CELEBRATED  PICTL'RERS  RELATING  TO  SHAKSPEARE. 


NURSERY  OP  SHAKSPEARE. 

BY   FU8BU. 

This  poetical  conception,  which  brings  into 
one  group  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
8hakspeare*s  creative  imagination,  has  been  so 
admirably  described  by  an  eminent  living  author 
that  we  quote  his  words^for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers. 

**  Tragedy  is  represented,  a  beautiful  and 
mournful  dame,  nursing  in  her  bosom  the  young 
dramatist ;  she  seems  exhausted  by  her  maternal 
indulgence,  and  the  child — his  lips  moist  with 
milk  and  his  eyes  beaming  with  inspiration  and 
health — appears  anxious  to  quit  her  bosom  for 
that  of  Comedy-— a  more  youthful  and  gladsome 
lady,  who  with  loose  looks  and  looser  attire— 
wKh  laughing  eyes  and  feet  made  to  do  nothing 
b«t  dance,  has  begun  to  toy  and  talk  with  him. 
Around  this  group  the  painter  has  summoned 
the  various  characters  which  the  poet  afterwards 
created-^Lady  Constance  is  there  with  her 
settled  sorrow— Lady  Macbeth  exhibits  herself 
in  that  sleeping  soeae  to  which  a  Siddons  has 
added  terrors  all  her  own ;  f the  three  weird 
sisters — those  black  and  midnight  hags — appear 
dim  but  well  defined — Palstaff  too  is  there,  a 
hogshead  of  a  man  with  a  tun  of  wit :  and  Cali- 
ban, a  strange  creation— a  connecting  link  be- 
tween man  and  brule  comes  grovelling  forward 
to  look  at  his  creator.  Over  the  whole  glares 
Hamlet* s  Qhost,  throwing  a  sort  of  supernatural 
httlo  upon  all  around.  The  mask  of  Othello 
lies  in  the  robe  of  Tragedy,  and  Queen  Mab  and 


one  of  her  merriest  comrades  are  sporting  io 
Shakspeare^s  cradle.** 

A.  Cunningham's  Life  of  Fu—IL 


THE  INFANT  SHAKSPGaRE  ATTENDED 
BY  NATURE  AND  THE  PASSIONS. 

BT  BOMNET. 

In  this  allegorical  performance  Nature  is  re- 
presented as  having  withdrawn  the  veil  fl'eci 
her  countenance  in  oomplaisaBce  to  her  fivorite 
child,  who  is  seated  near  her,  and  between  Jey 
and  Sorrow.  On  the  right  hand  of  Nature  are 
seen  Love,  Hatred,  and  Jealousy ;  on  her  left 
hand  appear  Anger,  Envy,  and  Fear :  the  traas- 
parency  trick  and  display  of  the  word  Shakspeare 
in  the  back  ground  is  below  the  dignity  of  a 
serious  composition. 

If  the  fhncifUl  nature  of  this  picture  may  tot 
be  acceptable  to  all,  the  style  in  which  It  is  eie- 
ooted  will  hardly  fail  to  elicit  general  admita- 
tion ;  the  grouping  is  simple  and  severe,  ap- 
proaching to  formality,  but  the  drawing  and 
expression,  the  broad  and  powerftd  distribntioB 
of  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  its  colouring,  leave  nothing  te  be 
desired:  and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  the 
painter,  on  the  -whole,  might  be  well  content  to 
rest  his  claims  to  a  lasting  reputation  on  this 
picture  alone. 
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RELATING  TO  8HAKSPEARE. 


FBOM  SHAKSPEJL&E*S   ^*  J^S   YoU  Like  Ity*  PAINTED  BT  SHIRKE. 


Tbis  picture  is  one  of  a  series  of  seren,  illoi- 
trative  of  Jacques's  speech  in  Act  11,  Scene  7.  of 
the  Shakspeare  GaHery. 

'*  All  tbe  «orkl*f  %  «t«ff«. 

And  all  the  rasa  and  women  merely  playen ; 
Tbey  hsfe  tbeir  f  slu  and  ihelr  eotnocet ; 
..  And  one  mmn  In  hh  time  playt  many  pvts. 
Hi*  acti  beioK  teven  age*.    At  Arat  the  Inlknt 
MewUnf  and  pukloy  in  the  oane't  am*;" 

The  composition  and  execution  of  these  pic- 
tnres  materially  enhanced  the  reputation  of  their 
painter ;  they  are  generally  remarkable  for  their 
justness  of  conception,  skilful  design,  mellow 
tones  of  colour,  and  careful  finishing  :  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1798,  and, 
at  the  sale  and  dispersion  of  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery,  the  Seven  Ages  were  among  the  very 
few  pictures  which  produced  adequate  prices. 


"  And  fben,  the  whining  achoot-bey,  with  fata  Mtchell 
And  Bhinlng  oMrnlng  face,  creeping  like  uall 
DDwilltngly  to  Bcbool : '' 

This  picture  presents  but  a  single'figure,  a 
lad  who  saunters  listlessly  along  through  a  rustic 
scene  of  great  amenity.  Every  limb  tells  us  how 
unwillingly  the  journey  to  school  is  undertaken, 
and  we  may  infer  that  for  his  shining  morning 
lace  he  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  a  mother 
whose  provident  care  has  also  equipped  him  with 
hb  satchell,  and  started  him  in  good  time  to 
pursue  his  studies.  But  the  vacancy  of  mind 
and  want  of  object  so  clearly  discernible  in  his 
whole  figure  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  but- 
terfly would  afford  him  a  more  interesting  pur- 
suit, and  that  instead  of  climbing  the  tree  of 
knowledge  he  would  climb  to  a  bird's  nest  with 
ten-fokl  alacrity. 


'*  And  then  the  lover 

Sif  Ung  Ulw  famace,  with  a  wofol  ballM 
Made  to  hla  mktrem*  eye-brow  :  *• 

Like  the  preceding  picture  of  this  series  the 
Third  Age  has  but  one  figure,  but  the  skilful 
artist  has  told  his  story  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  At  the  hour  of  midnight 
the  devoted  swain  hangs  over  the  half  finished 
eonnet,  and  although  the  harmonious  verses  do 
aot  flow  with  all  the  alacrity  he  might  desire, 


yet  inspired  by  Cupid  and  the  Nine  he  wields 
the  grey-goose  quill  in  ftill  determination 
'*  without  an  oath  to  make  an  end  out.**  His 
mistress's  miniature  lies  on  the  table  before  him, 
his  vest  is  unbuttoned,  his  hose  ungartered, 
his  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about  him  ex- 
presses that  careless  desolation  which  Roealind 
describes  as  the  infallible  marks  of  a  muk  in 
love.  Two  paintings  proclaiming  the  ai^t 
and  influence  of  the  God  of  his  idolatry  1 
the  chamber. 


^c  JFourt]^  Ugc. 

.    .'  .    .    .    .  **  Then  a  toldler : 
Fall  of  Mrange  oath*,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  anddeo  and  qoick  In  qnarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 

The  Fourth  Scene  of  man's  varied  career  re- 
presents him  under  the  influence  of  his  warlike 
propensities.  The  hero  of  the  story  leads  a 
party  of  soldiers,  whom  he  animates  by  his  voice, 
and  example,  to  the  storming  of  a  battery ;  he 
advances  to  the  cannon's  mouth  with  all  the 
determined  resolution  of  a  veteran,  and,  relying 
on  the  coarage  of  his  followers,  appears  justly 
to  consider  the  success  of  the  enterprise  as  se- 
cured by  the  fearlessness  of  its  execution. 

The  text  imposed  this  subject  on  the  painter, 
who  evidently  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
strife  and  bloodshed  interesting,  doubtless  recol- 
lecting  that 
**  Ont  murder  makea  a  vUkdn,  mUHon*  s  hero.*' 


®fte  £Hi^  Uge. 


"  And  then,  the  JoMlce; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
^tth  eyet  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 
And  io  he  plays  Us  part.'* 

The  Fifth  Age  has  elicited  one  of  the  most 
hapy  efforts  of  the  artist.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  justice's  hall ;  his  worship,  having  recently 
dined,  is  therefore  entirely  at  leisure  to  expound 
and  enforce  the  law.  His  venerable  companions 
and  himself  have  suspended  the  jovial  rites  of 
the  tankard  and  bowl  to  anathematize  the  cul- 
pability of  two  offenders,  whose  transgression 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  is  not  to  be  vindi- 
cated in  eyes  severe  by  any  allusion  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  Nature;  and  the  rigid  justice,  his 
toad-eater,  and  the  puritanical  chaplain  join  in 
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a  concerted  trio,  the  burthen  of  which  is  pro- 
bably Hamlet*8  splenetic  exclamation,  ^  Frailty, 
thy  name  is  woman  I "  The  fair  "  poacher  upon 
nature's  manor,**  who  hides  her  face  in  her 
apron,  and  her  partner  in  delinquency,  under 
the  special  care  of  the  constable,  tremble  before 
the  dread  tribunal  with  all  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  passively  listen  to  the  sage's  harangue 
with  a  semblance  of  attention  and  humility  that 
may  be  charitably  construed  into  repentance  and 
resolutions  of  amendment. 


•' The  ilxth  tire  ibifb 

Into  the  leu  and  lUpper'd  pantftlnon ; 
With  ipectules  on  nose,  ftnd  pouch  on  M» ; 
NU  yoatbful  hoM,  well  kav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  hit  •hraok  shank ;  and  hit  bl|r  manlj  voice, 
Torninf  acaln  toward  childlih  treble,  plpea 
And  whistle*  in  his  sound.*' 

The  dominion  of  avarice  and  the  approaching 
dotage  incidental  to  this  stage  of  mortality, 
hinted  at  by  the  poet,  has  been  dexterously  am- 
plified for  bis  purpose  by  the  painter,  who  has 
taken  as  vehicles  of  expression  a  disabled  soldier, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  "  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon."  The 
greyhaired  veteran  supported  on  a  wooden  leg, 
opening  his  vesture,  and  displaying  farther 
honourable  proofs  of  his  sufferings  in  his  coun- 
try's cause,  extends  his  hand  with  respecifdl 
confidence,  as  he  solicits  relief,  less  for  himself, 
than  for  the  sharers  of  his  poverty,  who  patiently 
await  the  result  of  this  appeal.  Feeling  neither 
sympathy  for  age,  compassion  for  unmerited 


privations,  or  respect  for  honourable  scars,  the 
decrepid  and  selfish  sexagenarian  repulses  the 
application  and  turns  his  back  on  the  petitioners ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  sagacious  watch- 
dog, guided  by  the  tone  of  his  master's  voice, 
gives  to  this  rebuff  all  the  support  in  his  power. 


"  Lasttcaneorali, 

That  ends  tUs  straofe  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sum  iMCh,  saoa  eyes,  san  taste,  saos  every  tUnf  .** 

The  doting  scene  of  mall's  brief  history  is 
now  before  us,  and  exhibits  him,  having  survived 
all  his  faculties,  in  the  extremity  of  decay  and 
helplessness;  and  thus  incapable  of  any  en- 
joyment, of  any  participation  in  or  even  percep- 
tion of  what  passes  around  him,  noUiing  is 
wanting  but  the  merciful  stroke  of  death  to  re- 
move him  from  the  stage  where  he  has  played 
his  part.  Having  outlived  the  companions  of 
his  youth,  those  connected  with  him  as  weH 
by  the  ties  of  kindred  as  of  amity,  he  is  now 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  hired  nurse  who  is 
seen  fast  asleep,  while  a  child,  to  whom  has  been 
allotted  the  incongruous  task  of  amusing  doting 
imbecility,  has  seated  himself  on  the  floor  to 
baild  a  house  with  cards.  The  accessories,  the 
winged  and  headless  figure,  the  armorial  ho- 
nours hanging  on  the  last  peg,  the  picture  of 
folly  enthroned,  &c,  are  in  strict  keeping  with 
the  story,  and  sustain  and  strengthen  the  moral 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
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Thi  Tempest  and  The  Midsummer  Ntghfe 
Dream  are  the  noblest  efforts  of  that  sublime 
andamaziiig  ima^nation  pecaliar  to  Shakspeare, 
«fai€h  soars  above  the  bounds  of  nature,  without 
forsaking  sense ;  or,  more  properly,  carries  na- 
tnre  along  with  him  beyond  her  established 
limits.  Fletcher  seems  particularly  to  have  ad- 
■ired  these  two  plays,  and  hath  wrote  two  in 
imitation  of  them,  The  Sea  Voyage,  and  The 
FaHJtful  Shepherdess,  But  when  he  presumes 
to  break  a  lance  with  Shakspeare,  and  write  in 
eonlatioaof  him,  as  he  does  in  The  False  One^ 
which  is  the  riral  of  Aniontf  and  Cleopatra,  he 
ii  not  80  snccessfUL  After  him,  Sir  John  Suck- 
Bog  andfiUiton  catched  the  brightest  fire  of 
their  imagination  flrom  these  two  plays ;  which 
ihiaes  fantastically  indeed  in  The  Goblins ,  but 
■och  more  nobly  and  serenely  in  The  Mask  at 
Liullow  Ciutle.    Wakbctrton. 

No  one  has  hitherto  been  lucky  enough  to 
^KOf  er  the  romanoe  on  which  Shakspeare  may 
be  mpposed  to  have  founded  this  play,  the  bean- 
ties  of  which  coald  not  secure  it  from  the  cri- 
tidsm  of  Ben  Jensen,  whose  malignity  appears 
0  hare  been  more  than  equal  to  his  wit.  In 
tbe  induction  te  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  says  : 
"If  there  be  nerer  a  servant  monster  in  the 
Cur,  who  can  help  it,  he  says,  nor  a  nest  of  on- 
<«?■«•?  He  18  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in 
Us  plays,  like  thoee  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests, 
lad  such  like  drolleries."    Stebtbns. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins  of 
Chichester,  that  Shakpeare*s  Tensest,  for  which 
w  origin  is  yet  aasngned,  was  formed  on  a  ro- 
iianee  called  Awrelio  and  Isabella,  printed  in 
italian,  Spanish,  F^reoch,  and  English,  in  1588, 
Bat  tbon^  this  information  has  not  proved  true 
tion,  an  useful  conclusion  may  be 


drawn  from  it,  that  ShaKpeareis  story  is  some- 
where to  be  found  in  an  Italian  novel,  at  least 
that  the  story  preceded  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Col- 
lins bad  searched  this  subject  with  no  less  fide- 
lity than  judgment  and  industry;  but  his  me- 
mory failing  in  his  last  calamitous  indisposition, 
he  probably  gave  me  the  name  of  one  novel  for 
another.  1  remember  he  added  a  circumstance 
which  may  lead  to  a  discovery,— that  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  the  romance,  answering  to 
Shakspeare*s  Prospero,  was  a  chemical  necro- 
mancer, who  had  bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel  to 
obey  his  call,  and  perform  his  services.  Taken 
at  large,  the  magical  part  of  The  Tempest  is 
founded  on  that  sort  of  philosophy  which  was 
practised  by  John  Dee  and  his  associates,  and 
has  been  called  the  Rosicrucian.  The  name 
Ariel  came  from  the  Talmudistick  mysteries 
with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  this 
science.     T.  Warton. 

It  was  one  of  our  author's  last  works.  In 
1598,  he  played  a  part  in  the  original  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.  Two  of  the  characters 
are  Prospero  and  Stephano,  Here  Ben  Jonson 
taught  him  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word, 
which  is  always  right  in  The  Tempest : 

"  If  not  this  Stephano,  my  dmnken  batler  ?** 
And  always  torong  in  his  earlier  play.  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  which  had  been  on  the  stage 
at  least  two  or  three  years  before  its  publication 
in  1600  : 

**  My  friend  Stephano,  licniiy.  I  pray  yoa.*'  &c. 
^So  UtOe  did  Mr.  Capell  know  of  his  author, 
when  he  idly  supposed  his  school  literature 
might  perhaps  have  been  lost  by  the  dissipa" 
tion  tf  youth,  or  the  busy  scene  of  public  life 
Farmsk. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 


This  play  mast  hare  been  written  berore  1614, 
when  Jonson  sneers  at  it  in  bis  Bartholomew 
Fair.  In  the  latter  plays  of  Sbakspeare  he  has 
less  of  pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones. 
In  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  be  expressly  de- 
clares against  them.  This  perhaps  might  be 
one  criterion  to  discover  the  dates  of  his  plays. 
Blackstonb. 

It  was  not  printed  till  1623,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished with  the  rest  of  our  author's  plays  in 


folio.  Mr.  Malone  is  of  opinion  it  was  written 
about  the  year  1611,  and  considers  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  storm  by  which  Sir  George 
Somers  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda, in  the  year  1609,  as  having  given  rise  to 
the  play,  and  suggested  the  title  as  well  as  some 
of  the  incidents.  Mr.  Douce  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  See  Malone's  Shakspeare, 
edit.  1821,  and  Douce's  ***Ulu8tration8  of  Shak- 
speare.^ 


Act  II.— Scene  2. 

Caliban.  The  tpirit  toriQend  me:  O  ! 
Stephana.  Thii  is  some  monitor  of  tbe  iile,  wilb  foar 
legi;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it.  an  agve. 
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TEMPEST. 


It  b  obaerred  of  The  Tempest,  tint  its  plan  Is  ref  alar;  this  the  author  of  The  Rerisal  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an 
•^dentsl  effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  refcarded  by  oar  aathor.  But,  whatever  mif  ht  be  8Mkspeare*B  intention  in 
formiof  or  adopting  tiie  ploc,  be  has  made  it  instrumental  to  the  prodoction  of  many  characters,  diversilled  with  boundless 
indention,  and  prcserred  with  profound  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  obserration  of 
life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  conrtienw  and  sailors,  allspeaking  io  their  real  characters.  There  is 
Ibe  agency  of^airy  spiriu,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adventures  ot 
a  desert  island,  the  native  einision  of  untaught  affection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  Anal  happiness  of  the  pair  for 
wliom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested.  Joktuom* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


ALONSO,  Kima  qT  Naples. 

5EBASTIAN,  Mi*  Brother. 

PROSPEKO.  Uke  rightful  Duke  qT  MUam. 

A.VTONIO.  Me  Brother,  the  ueurpiug  Duke  ^MiUm, 

FERDINAND,  Son  to  the  King  qf  Saplee. 

GONZALO,  OH  kitnett  old  Couneellor  of  Naples. 

ADRIAN.  >      ,^^, 

FRANCISCO,   }     ^'*- 

CALIBAN .  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 

TRiMCUJLO,  a  Jester. 


8TEPHAN0,  a  drunken  Butler. 
Master  of  a  Ship  ,-~BocUswain,-^nd  Mariners. 
MIRANDA,  Daughter  to  Proepero. 
ARIEL,  an  airg  SpirU. 

CERkS,    ) 

JUNO.       >    ^irUs. 

Nymphs,    I 

Reapers,    > 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Fruper9» 


BcBXK,—Tk€  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  afltrwtrdM  an  wUnhabited  Jsland. 


ACTI. 

ScKKK  L—On  a  Skip  at  Sea^A  storm,  with 

thunder  and  iightnmg. 

Easter  a  Ship-wuuter  <md  a  Boatswaku 

Master.  Boatswain, — 

Boats,  Here,  master:  What  cheer? 

Master,  Ctood :  Speak  to  the  mariDen :  fiill  to't 

jarelj,  or  we  nin  oarselvea  agroand :  beitir,  bestir. 

Enter  Mariners.  [Exit. 

Boats,  Heigh,  my  hearts;  cheerly,  cheeriy,  my 
hearts ;  yare,  Tare :  Take  io  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to 
the  master's  whistle. — ^Blow  till  tboa  burst  thy  wind, 
ifroomenoagh! 

Enter  Alqnso.  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand* 
GoNZALO,  and  others. 

Alom.  Oood  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
master?    Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pra^  now,  keep  below. 

Ant,  Where  is  the  master.  Boatswain? 

Boats.  Do  yoa  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  la- 
boar;  keep  your  cabins :  ]roo  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient 

BoaU.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  kiog?  To  cabin :  si- 
lence ;  trouble  us  not 

Com.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  Nooe  that  I  more  love  than  mvself.  You 
are  a  counsellor;  if  yon  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  aod  work  the  peace  of  the  present, 
we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority. 
If  Ton  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long, 
ana  make  yourself  reader  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheeriy,  ffood 
hearts^— Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Earif. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinki,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  last,  good  fate, 
to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our 
ctble,  ibr  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not 
bon  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  \ExeunL 
Rsh^nter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast;  yare;  lower, 
lower;  bring  her  to  try  with  main  course.  {A  cry 
within.)  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are 
loader  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  ttnd  Gonzalo. 
Tet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er, 
aaddnnm?    Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb.  A  po%  &  your  throat!  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemoos,  incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  yon,  then. 


Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  yon  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art 

Gon.  Ill  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unstaunched  wench. 

Boats.    Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold;   set  her  two 
courses;  oif  to  sea  again,  lay  her  ofi. 
Enter  Mariners,  wt. 

Mar.  An  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  tost ! 

[Exeunt. 

Boats,  What,  most  our  mouths  be  cold  ?    [them, 

Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

SS,  I  am  out  of  patience.  [drunkards,-— 

Ant,  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — ^'Would,  thou  might'st 
The  washing  of  ten  tides !  [lie  drowning, 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet; 
Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glat  him. 

?iA  confused  noise  witkiet.) — Mercy  on  us !  We 
mt,  we  spUt ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! 
arewell,  brother !    We  split,  we  split,  we  split ! — 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit, 

i9e6.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  r^<'- 

Gon,  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown 
furse,  any  thing:  The  nvills  above  be  done!  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit. 

Scene  lL.-^The  Island-,  before  the  Cell  cf 

Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira,  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Pat  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out    O,  l  have  snflfered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer!  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  io  pieces.    O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart!    Poor  souls !  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  withm  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro,  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amasement :  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira,  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro,  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothbg  but  in  care  of  thee, 

A* 
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Act  I. 


(Of  tbf  e,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daaghter !)  who 
Art  ienorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knewiDg 
Of  wDence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Protpero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

MirA  More  io  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoaghta. 

Pro,  Tis  time 

I  should  infoim  thee  further.    Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So ; 

{Lojfs  doum  his  month,) 
Lie  there  my  art — ^Wipe  thoa  thine  eyes;  have 

conubrt 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touched 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel  (down ; 

Which  thou  heard*st  cry,  which  thoa  faw'st  smk.  Sit 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mircu  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  8topp*d, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  iaqoiaition ; 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet, — 

Pro.  Hie  hoar's  now  come ; 

The  very  minote  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  anto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can*st;  for  then  thoo  was  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira,  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro,  Bj  what?  by  aoy  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  anv  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  Tis  far  off  j 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance, 
lliat  my  remembrance  warrants :    Had  1  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ?      [is  it. 

Pro.  Thoa  had*st,  and  more,  Miranda :  but  how 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?    What  seest  thoa  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thoa  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not 

Pro.  Twelve  years  sinee^  Miranda,  twelve  jrears 
Hiy  father  was  the  doke  of  Milan,  and  f  since, 

A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not^rou  my  father? 

Pro.  Thv  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said^-oioa  wast  my  daaghter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess;  no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens! 

What  fool  play  bad  we,  that  we  came  from  thenoe  ? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  ffiri : 

By  foul  plavj  aa  thoa  say'sty  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  mv  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  yon  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !  Please  yon,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — ^that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious! — he,  whom  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lovM,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  rrospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  ao  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
WitlMMit  a  parallel  :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  goveraroent  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  npt  in  aecret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle- 
Dost  thoa  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir^  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-toppiqg ;  new  created  fthem. 

The  creatares  that  were  mine ;  I  say,  or  chang'd 


Or  else  new  form'd  them ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts 
To  what  tnne  plens'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk,        [not , 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't— Thou  attend*st 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

Mtra.  O,  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  thus  neriecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-prii'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
A  waK*d  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  eood  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trost  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  comidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  whatmy  power  might  else  exact,— like  one. 
Who  having,  onto  trotl^  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  beueve 
He  was  the  dulM ;  oat  of  the  sobstitotion. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  rovalty. 
With  all  prerogative :— Hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mira.       Your  tale,  sir,  would  care  deafbeas. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  ha 

And  him  he  pby'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man ! — my  librarj 
Was  dokedom larg^e  enough;  of  temooral  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confeaeretes 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  ^ve  him  annoal  tribute,  do  him  homage; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  the  crown,  and  bend 
The  dokedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas !  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

MvrcL  O,  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then  tell 
If  this  might  be  a  brother.  [  me, 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
€rood  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

The  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lien  o*  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  tne  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honoan>  on  my  brother:  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gatee  of  Milan ;  and,  i'tfae  dc«d  of  darimeas. 
The  ministers  for  the  paipose  harried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  oat  then. 
Will  cry  it  o*er  again :  it  is  a  hint. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  forther. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business. 
Which  flow's  upon  us ;  withoot  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent 

Mira.  Wherefeie  did  they  not 

That  hoar  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  qoestion.  Dti,  they  durst  nat; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  busineas :  bat 
With  odours  fairer  painted  their  wX  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcasa  of  a  boat,  not  rigg*d, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  roast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  as. 
To  cry  to  the  sea,  that  roar'd  to  us ;  io  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack !  what  trouble 
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TEMPEST. 


WMltfaentoymi.' 

Pro.  O !  a  cherobian 

Hioa  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou  didst  smile, 
Infiised  with  a  fortitude  fivm  beaveo. 
When  I  have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  fall  salt ; 
Uoder  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais  d  in  me 
An  onderaoing  stomach,  io  bear  up 
Against  what  shonld  ensue. 

Mira,  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro,  Bj  Providence  divine. 
Some  iboo  we  had,  and  some  firesh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Oonsalo, 
Oat  of  his  charity  (who  bein^  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  nve  os;  with 
Rich  nrmei^  linens,  stuuii,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  soof  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  boc4s,  he  inmish'd  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  yolumes  that 
I  prix'd  above  my  doLedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise : — 

Sit  stin,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  aniv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  school-master,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  bom,  and  tutors  not  so  careful  [jon,  sir, 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !  And  now,  I  pray 

iFor  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  voor  reason 
W  raising  this  sea-storm  r 

Pro.  Know  thos  far  finrth.— 

Bj  acddeat  most  strange,  beontifnl  Fortone, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  eaemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I faaiay  neaith  doth  depend  ufHW 
A  most  aoapicious  star;  whose  infloeaoe 
if  now  I  coort  not,  but  omit,  my  fortones 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions ; 
Thou  art  incUn'd  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way ;— I  know  thon  can'st  not  choose. 

(Miremda  tietps.) 
Come  away,  servant,  come:  I  am  ready  now; 
Approach,  my  Ariel;  come. 

Enter  AaoL. 

iiri  AH  hail,  great  master !  crave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  heMt  pleasure ;  oet  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  «Gve  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl*d  doods :  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Aiisl,  aadall  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

P^rfarm'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Aru  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king*s  ship ;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flua'd  amaaement:  sometimes  I'd  divide. 
And  bora  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 


The  yards  aad  bowsprit,  wonld  I  flame  distinctly, 
IVn  meet  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precur 
O'  tlie  dreadfal  thonder-claps,  more  sMMnentary 


And  sigfat-ont-nmning  were  not :  the  fire  and  cracks 
Of  mlnhuroas  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Ssem*a  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble ; 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit  I 

Who  was  so  finn,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Aru  Notasool 

Bit  felt  a  fevor  €€  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  all,  but  mariners, 
I'liag'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel; 
^ea  all  a-lire  with  me :  the  king's  sob,  Ferdinand, 
With  hsir  np^staring,  (then  Uke  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried, ''HeU  is  empty, 
AMianthedevibaieheie.'' 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

Bat  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

ArL  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  Bat  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari   .  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 


On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish* 
But- firesher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  ma. 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  *boni  the  isle 
The  kinf's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself ; 
Whom  I  lef%,  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sittii^. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot 

Pro.  Ofthe  kill's  ship. 

Hie  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dtspos'(( 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  ? 

Art.  ^  Safely  in  harbonr 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  tiie  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  op  at  andnigiit  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she's  lad  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  siow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  ioio'd  io  their  snffer'd  labour, 
1  have  left  asleep :  andfor  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispersed,  (hey  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  opon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples  ^ 
Sopposiog  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
Ana  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  bat  there's  mere  work : 
What  M  the  tiiBe  o'the  day  ? 

ArL  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses:  the  time  'twixt  six  and 
Most  by  OS  both  be  spent  most  preciously,    [now. 

Art.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  Since  thou  dost  give  me 


Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thoa  can'st  demand  ? 

Art.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  oat?  no  oiore. 

Art.  Ijpray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service : 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakiogs,  serv'd 
Withoat  or  grudge  or  gnimblings :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  foiget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Art.  No 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st 
It  much  io  tread  the  oose  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  vrind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  caiih, 
Wlien  it  is  bak'd  vrith  frost 

Art.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thoo  liest,  malignant  Aing  I  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycovax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Art.  No,  sir. 

Pro,  Thoa  hast :  whera  was  she  bom? 

speak :  tell  me. 

Art,  Sir,  in  Aigier. 

Pro,  O.  was  she  so?  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thooJiast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st  This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  ternble 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd ;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life :  is  not  this  true  ? 

AjruAj.mr.  [child, 

Pro,  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  witli 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors.  Thou,  my  slave. 
As  thou  reporf  st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  diou  wert  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  \mr  earthly  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  nnnutigable  rage,  ^ 
Into  a  cloven  pine  \  within  which  rift 
Imprisoo'd,  thoo  did'st  painfully  remain 
A  dosen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there;  where  thoo  did'st  vent  thy  g 
As  &st  as  mill-wheels  strike :  then  was  this  i 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom,)  not  honoor'd  with 


land. 
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A  boman  shape. 

Art,  Yes :  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dall  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thoa  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lav  upon  tne  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Coald  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  oat 

Aru  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro,  If  thoa  more  mnrmor'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thoa  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Art,  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  conresfMndent  io  cdmmand. 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Pro,  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

ArL  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  1  do  ? 

Pro.  Oo,  make  thyself  like  io  a  njrmph  of  the  sea ; 
Be  sabject  to  no  sight  bat  mine  ;  invisible 
To  everv  eye-ball  else.   Qo,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in't:  hence,  with  diligence. 

\Exit  Ariel 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thoa  hast  slept  well ; 
Avrake! 

Mira,  The  strangeness  of  year  story  pat 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro,  Shake  it  off:  come  on; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  as  kind  answer. 

Mira.  Tis  a  -villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  io  bok  on. 

Pro.  Bot,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  oar  fire. 
Fetch  in  oar  wood,  and  serve  in  offices 
That  profit  as.    What,  ho !  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thoa  earth,  thoa !  speak. 

CiU,  (Within.)  There's  wood  enongfa  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say :  there's  other  business  for 
Come  forth,  thoa  tortoise !  when  ? —  f  thee : 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water-n^fmph. 
Fine  apparition !  My  qaaint  Ariel, 
Hark  m  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Thoa  poisonoos  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 
Enter  Caliban. 

Cat.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  bmsb'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  nnwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  yoa  both !  a  sooth-east  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  yoa  all  o'er !  ^  [cramps. 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sore,  to-night  thoa  shalt  have 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  ap ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  tiiat  vast  of  mght  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thoa  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pincn  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Col.  I  mast  eat  my  dinner. 

This  isUind's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.  When  thoa  cam'st  first 
Thoa  strok'st  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  woald'st 

^veme 
Water  vnth  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  bom  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov*d  thee. 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  &  the  isle,     [tile ; 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and  fer- 
Carsed  be  1  that  did  so !— All  the  charms 
Of  Svcorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  yoa ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  yoa  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  yoa  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  yoa  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thoa  most  lying  slave,    [thee. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kinaness:  I  have  as'd 


FUth  as  than  art,  with  human  care :  and  lodg'd  the* 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thoa  didst  seek  to  violate^ 
Hie  honour  of  my  child. 

Col.  O  ho,  O  ho !— ^would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  ebe 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro,  Abhorred  slave. 

Which  any  print  of  (goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  io  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  bot  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  1  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  inadfe  them  known :  but  tny  vile  race. 
Though  thou  did*st  learn,  had  that  in't,  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  io  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thoa 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  had'st  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Col.  Yon  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  the  red  plague  rid  yoa. 
For  learning  me  your  language  I 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.    Shmg'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  vritn  old  crampv; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  vrith  aches :  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  'pray  thee  !— 
I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,         [iltuir. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 
Pro,  So,  slave:  hence! 

[Exit  Caliban. 
Re-^nter  Ariel,  invisible,  playing  and  singing: 
Ferdinand  following  him. 
ARIEL'S  SONG. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands :    . 
Courfsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 

(The  wild  waves  whist) 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there: 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  harkl 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowrii.  (Dispersedly.) 

The  watch-dogs  oarh : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowsh.  {Dispersedly.) 

Hark,  nark!  I  hear 
The  strain  cf  strutting  chanticleer. 
Cry,  Cock-i^doodle-doo. 
Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth? 
It  sounds  no  more : — and  sure,  it  waits  up 
Some  ^od  of  the  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weepmg  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  foUoVd  it. 
Or  it  hath  dravni  me  rather :— Bat  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 
Full  fathom  five  thyfoUker  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  cored  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  stiver  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Harkl  now  I  hear  them, — dittg-dong,  hell 
[Burden,  ding-dong 
Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father: 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance. 
And  say,  what  Uiou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about!  Believe  me,  iir. 
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It  carriei  •  brmve  fonn : — ^Bnt  'tif  •  ipirit     (senMs 

Pro.  No»  wench ;  it  eats  and  aleept,  and  hath  aach 
As  we  have,  such  :  this  gallaot,  which  thoa  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  bat  he's  sometfainr  stab'd 
With  grief,  that* s  beauty's  canker,  thoa  migfafstcall 
A.  good]  J  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows,  [him 
And  strays  aboot  to  find  them. 

Mrra.  I  might  caQ  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natoral 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  (Aside.) 

As  my  sool  imwipts  i^:— Spirit,  fine  spirit!  I'll  free 
Within  two  days  for  this.  [thee 

Fer.  Most  sare,  the  goddcM 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! — ^Voachsafe  my  prayer 
MaT  know,  if  ypa  remain  apon  this  island : 
And  that  yoa  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  dio  last  pronoonce,  is,  O,  yoa  wonderl 
If  you  be  maid  or  no? 

Jftro.  No  wonder,  sir; 

Bat,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language!  heavens! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  bat  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  tboa,  if  tiie  kiur  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Fer.  A  smgle  thing,  as  I  am  now.  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me ; 
And,  that  be  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples; 
"Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Jfero.  Alack,  for  mercy! 

Fier.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  doke  ofMilan 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  doke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee 
If  now'twere  fit  to  do't :— At  the  first  si^t  {Aside.) 
They  have  chang'd  eves : — Delicate  Ariel, 
111  set  thee  free  for  tbis!— A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  A  word. 

Mira,  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  1  saw ;  the  first 
Hiat  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
Tfxbe  inclin'of  my  way . 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin, 

And  yoor  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  yoa 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  SaH,  sir ;  one  word  more. — 

Hiey  are  both  m  either's  powers;  but  this  swiA 

business 
I  must  oneasy  make,  lest  too  light  vnvsnng  (Aside.) 
Make  the  prime  light — One  word  more;  I  charge 

thee, 
lliat  thoa  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  osurp 
The  name  thoa  ow'st  not;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on'L 

IVr.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mir.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple: 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  foir  an  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  witn't 

Pro.  Follow  me.— (To  Ferd.) 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he*s  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  toother : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  bosks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertamment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  {He  draws.) 

Mira.  O,  dear  fiither. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
ti^'s  gentle,  and  not  fearful 

Pre.  What,  I  say, 

mj  foot  my  tntor !  Pot  thy  sword  op,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  shew,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
I<  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  c<Mne  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 


And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  yoa,  father  I 

Pro.  Hence !  hang  not  oo  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity : 

111  be  his  soiety. 

P'v.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st.  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he 
Having  seen  bat  him  and  Caliban :  Foolisn  wench 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey :  {To  Ferd ) 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  hut  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o*  the  earth 
l^t  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enoagh 
Have  1  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works  : — Come  oo. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel !—  Follow  me. — 

{To  Ferd  and  Mir.) 
Hark,  what  thoa  else  shalt  do  me.  {To  Ariel.) 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  onwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  firea 

As  monntam  winds :  hot  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Aru  Tothes:|rIlable. 

Pro.  Cov,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  [ExewU* 

ACT  II. 

Scene  L^Another  part  of  ike  Island 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Oonzalo, 
Adbian,  Fhancisoo,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry  :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.  Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  oar  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Oar  sorrow  with  oar  comfort 

A  Ion.  IVythee.  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cola  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
by  and  b^  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One :— Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  ^ef  is entertain'd,  that's  offered. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gott.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purpc«ed.  [should. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fy,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  Ipr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet— 

Seb.  He  will  be  talkbff. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  7 

Seb.  The  oldcock. 

Ant.  The  cockret 

Seb.  Done :  The  wager? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 
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Ack-.  ThoofhthiiislaDdMemtobedeMrt, — 

Seb,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ant.  Sot  you've  pay'd. 

Adr,  Uninhabitaole,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet 

Adr,  Yet- 

Ant.  He  coold  not  miss  it 

Adr,  It  mast  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  de- 
licate temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench,  pivered. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 

Adr.  liie  air  breathes  opon  as  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  bad  longs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

G<m.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little.  [jneenl 

Gen,  How  lush  and  losty  the  grass  looks  incm 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb,  With  an  eye  of  green  int 

Ant.  He  misses  not  moch. 

Seb.  No;  he  doth  but  nustake  the  troth  totaUy. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit), — 

Seb.  As  many  vooch'd  rarities  are. 

GoM.  That  our  garments  being^  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.M  but  one  of  his  pockets  coold  speak,  woald 
Ct  not  say,  belies? 

Seb,  Av,  or  very  fidsely  pocket  op  his  report 

Gon,  Methinks,  oor  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  pot  tbem  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  fair  daughter,  Claribel,  to  the  king  of 
Tunis. 

S^,  Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  pro^Mr  well 
in  our  retom. 

Adr.  Tons  was  never  graced  before  with  sooh  a 
paragon  to  their  queen.  ^ 

Gon,  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  Widow?  a  ppz  <y  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido ! 

Seb,  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  iEneas  too? 
good  brd,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr,  Widow  Dido,  said  yoo  ?  yoo  make  me  study 
of  that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon,  This  Tanis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Acbr.  Carthage? 

Gon,  I  assure  yoo,  Carthage. 

Ant,  His  word  is  more  than  the  miracnloas  harp. 

S^.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant,  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  or  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

aim.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  yoor  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant,  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  yoo,  widow  Dido. 

Ant,  O,  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon,  Is  not,  sir,  my  dooblet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marria|;e  ? 

Alon,  Yoo  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  agaust 
The  st<Nnach  of  my  sense.  Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost :  and.  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  b  so  far  uom  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.    O  thioo  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strai^  fish 
Hath  onade  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran,  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  sorges  onder  him. 


And  ride  opon  their  backs:  be  trod  the  water. 

Whose  enmity  he  flong  aside,  and  breasted 

The  suige  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  bead 

'Bove  the  contentions  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 

To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him :  I  not  doobt. 

He  came  aUve  to  land. 

Alon,  No,  DO,  he'sjgooe. 

Seb.  Sir,  yoo  may  thankvourself  for  this  great  loan , 
That  woold  not  bless  oor  Europe  with  yoor  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African: 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  uram  yoor  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't 

Alon.  Pi'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  Yoo  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importon'd  oth«r. 
B^  all  of  us ;  and  the  fiur  sow  heraelr  |_^ 


Weigfa'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  ai 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.    We  have  ]otA 
1  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have  [yoor  son. 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  Ihe  finiif  s 
Yoor  own. 

Alon.  So  is  ^  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  troth  yoo  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in;  yoa  rob  the  sore. 
When  yoo  sboold  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Verj  well 

Ant.  And  most  obirorgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  fool  weather  in  ns  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Fool  weather?     . 

Ant.  Very  ibol. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  «or  mallowa. 

Gom.  Andwerethekinffofit,  What  woold  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  dronk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  V  the  commonwealth,  I  woold  by  conlrariea 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate : 
Letters  sboold  not  be  known ;  no  ose  or  service. 
Of  riches,  or  of  poverty ;  no  contracts. 
Successions ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pore  : 
No  sovereignty: — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  prodoce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  febny. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  anv  engine. 
Would  I  not  have :  but  nature  sboold  bring  iorih. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  ibiaon,  all  abandonee, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  among  his  sabjects? 

Ant.  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  woold  with  soch  perfection  govern,  air. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb,  *  Save  his  migesty ! 

Ant,  Long  live  Gonsalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  yoo  mark  me,  sir? —     fme. 

Alon.  Pr*  ythee  no  more :  thoo  dost  talk  nothing  to 

Ooit.  I  do  well  believe  voor  highness ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are 
of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always 
use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  joa  we  laogfa'd  at 

Gon.  Who,  m  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
ihin^  to  you:  so  you  may  cootinoe,  and  laugh  at 
nothmg  stilL 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  Yoo  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  yoo 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sfrfiere,  if  she  woold 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisible,  placing  eolemn  mmsie. 
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S§6.  We  would  ao,  and  then  go  a  btArfowUng, 

Ami.  Nay,  sood  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gem.  No,  1  warrant  yoa;  I  will  not  adreatoro 
ny  diacretion  ao  weakly.  Will  yoa  laugh  me  aaleep, 
ibr  I  am  veir  heavy  ? 

Ami.  Go  aieep,  and  hear  os. 

(AU  sU^  hui  Atom.  Seb.  amd  Ant.) 

Aiom,  What,  all  so  aooo  asleep !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shot  op  my  thoughts :  I 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so.  [find, 

Seb.  Please  yon,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it: 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Amt,  We  two.  my  lord. 

Will  gnmrd  yoor  person,  while  yon  take  yoor  rest, 
And  wntch  yoor  safety. 

Alom.  Thank  yon :  Wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonao  s/s^s.    Exit  Ariel, 

Seb.  What  a  stnm^e  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

AjU.  It  is  the  quabty  o*  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Dotk  it  not  then  ov  eye-lids  sink?  I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 
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Sed.  wna^  art  mou  waiung  ? 

Ant  Do  yoa  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  sorely. 

It  is  a  sleepy  langoace;  and  thou  speak'st 
Oat  of  thj  sleep:  What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 
Tliis  is  a  wtmgt  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moTing, 
And  yet  so  last  asleep. 

Ami.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thoa  let'st  thy  fintone  sleep—die,  rather ;  wink'tt 
Whiles  tfaon  art  vraking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

Thete's  meaning  in  tfa^  snores. 

*' HIT  CI 

>  do, 


AmL  I  am  more  senoos  than  mv  custom :  you 
Most  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  <* 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 


Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ami.  rn  teach  yon  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  I>oso:toebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  nistnicts  me. 

AmL  O, 

Ifyoa  hot  knew,  how  yoa  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thns  yon  mock  it !  how,  in  strippii^  it, 
Voa  more  invest  it !  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  (^en  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  dieir  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on  : 

Tk  setting  of  thme  eye,  and  cheek,  prockum 
A  natter  nrom  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ami.  Thus,  sir: 

Akhoogh  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
rWho  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  if  earth'd,)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
^Por  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only,) 
Tile  kbg  his  son's  alive ;  'tis  as  impossible 
IW  he's  andrown'd,  as  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
IWt  he's  andrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  oat  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you !  No  hope,  that  way,  is 
Aoother  way  so  hi^h  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambitioo  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond. 
Bat  doubts  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant,  with 
llat  Ferdinand  is  drown'd?  [me, 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ami.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples? 


Seb.  ClaribeL 

Ami.  She,  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she,  that  dweHs 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  Ufe ;  she,  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  P  the  moon's  loo  slow,)  till  new  bom  chins 
Be  roagh  and  raaorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  were  all  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiu'd  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue  j  what  to  come. 
In  yoors  and  my  discharge. 

Seb,  What  stoifis  this?— How  say  you? 

Tis  true,  my  brothers  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out  How  ekall  that  Claribel 
Measure  u*  bach  to  Naples?— Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  vrahe  '—Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seis*d  them :  why,  they  were  do  worse 


*mm  MM*  vpvM— iv,  M  uiyself  could  iua«.v 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat    0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  dol  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement.'  Do  you  understand  me? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant  True: 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kibe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper :  but  I  feel  not 
This  dei^  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'tvrizt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !  Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  npoo. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like ;  whom  I, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever:  whiles  ^ou  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.    For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befiU  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
ril  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword ;  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Oonsalo. 

Seb.       O,  but  one  word.  ( TAey  converse  apart ) 
Music.    Re-enter  Ajubl.  invisible. 

Art.  My  master  through  his  art  ioreiiees  the  danger 
That  these,  his  friends,  are  m:  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,)  to  keep  them  living. 

(Sings  m  Gonsaio's  ear.) 
fVkile  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-ey'd  Conspiracy 
His  time  dotn  take : 
If  qf  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  of  slumber,  and  beware : 
AwaJce !  Awake  / 

Ant  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden.     (They  wake.) 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  theking • 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !  Why  are  yoa 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking?  L*™^? 

Gon.  Whafs  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  7 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  ^^  nothing. 
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Ani.  O,  twu  a  din  to  fright  a  monster'i  ear; 
To  make  an  eartbqaake !  sare  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

A  Ion.  Heard  yoa  this,  GUmsalo  ? 

Gan,  Upon  mine  hoooar,  sir,  1  beard  a  hamming. 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shak'd  yoa,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  opcn'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise^ 
That's  verity :  best  stand  upon  oar  gnard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  lef  s  draw  our  weapons. 

AioH.  Lead  oflf  this  ground ;  and  let's  make  farther 
For  my  poor  son.  [search 

(rcru  Heavens  keen  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  islancL 

Alon,  Lead  away. 

Art,  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  (Aside,) 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.        lExeuTit, 

Scene  II. — Another  pari  of  the  Island, 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood 

A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Col.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sacks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !    His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  Uke  a  fire-brand,in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  afUr,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge  hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  m>  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  vrith  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongoea. 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness : — Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his :  and  to  torment  me^ 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  I'll  fall  flat; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin,  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  1 
hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yood'  same  black  cloud, 
yond*  huge  one.  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard  that 
would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did 
before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond' 
same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — ^What 
have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or  alive?  A 
fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John. 
A  strange  fish !  Were  1  in  England  now  (as  once 
I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holyday 
fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast 
there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
arms !  Warm,  o'  mv  troth !  I  do  now  let  loose  my 
opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an 
islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunderbolt. 
{Thunder.)  Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again ;  my  best 
way  is  to  creep  under  his  ^berdine ;  there  is  no 
other  shelter  hereabout:  Miserv  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till 
the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past 
Enter  Stephano,  singing;  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 

Steph,    I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore ; — 
This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  a  man's  funeral ; 
Well,  here's  mv  comfort  ^  {Vnnks.) 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  us  car' d  for  Kate : 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  erg  to  a  sailor.  Go  hang : 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch,  [itch : 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where'er  sne  did 
Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang.  i 


This  18  a  sconry  fnne  too :  bnt  heft's  nr  comfort 

(Drinks,) 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  mm 
of  lode  7  Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  (or  it  hath  been  said. 
As  proper  a  man  as  ever  treat  on  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  give  ground :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Co/,  llie  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

8te.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  foar 
legs :  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that  of  1  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Na|^s 
with  him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ; 
ril  brinff  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle:  if  be  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I 
will  not  take  too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him 
that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

CaL  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thoa  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  bv  thy  trembling : 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  ^our  wavs ;  open  your  mouth:  here 
is  that  which  will  give  lai^age  to  you,  cat:  open 
your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly :  yon  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend :  open  your  chaps  arain. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice :  It  should  be — 
But  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils :  O !  de- 
fend me ! — 

Ste,  Four  legs  and  two  voices ;  a  most  deb'cate 
monster !  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foal 
speeches,  and  to  detract  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague :  Gome, 
— Amen !    I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  month. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy !  This  b  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will 
leave  him.  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin,  Stephano  !~if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo  ;--be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  111  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed. 
How  can/st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos? 

Trin,  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke : — ^But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown?  1  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-cairs 
gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm :  And  art  thoa  living, 
Stephano  ?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans  'scap'd ! 

Sle,  Pr'ythee,  do  not  tare  me  about;  my  stomach 
is  not  constant 

CaL  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
Tliat's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liqoor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste,  How  did'st  thou  'scape?  how  cam'st  thoa 
hither  ?  swear  by  this  bottle,  now  thou  cam'st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors 
heavea  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands  since  I 
wos  cast  a  shore. 

Cai,  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
True  subiect;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst 

Trin,  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book  :  though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  OHire  of  this  ? 
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8te,  The  whole  butt,  dmui;  mj  etXiiu  is  in  •  rock 
by  tiie  sea-nde,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
BooD-calf?  how  does  thine  agnoe? 

CaL  Hut  thoa  not  dropped  from  heayeo? 

8t€»  Oat  o*  the  moon,  T  do  assure  thee :  I  was 
the  maD  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

CaL  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee  : 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thj  dog,  and  hash. 

Sit,  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will 
Aimish  it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

IWn.  By  this  good  li^t.  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster : — I  afeard  of  bm  f— a  very  weak  monster : 
—The  man  i*  the  moon? — a  most  poor  crednloos 
monster :  Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

CaL  I'll  shew  thee  every  iertile  inch  o'  the  island ; 
And  kiss  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

TVm.  By  this  li^^t,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster:  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

CaL  rU  kiss  thy  foot :  PU  swear  myself  thy  sub- 

8U.  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  swear.  Qect 

Trim.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppv- 
headed  monster:  A  most  scurvy  monster!  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

8l«u  Oome,  kiss. 

Trm.  — but  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink :  an 
aboBunable  monster !  [thee  berries ; 

CaL  rU  shew  tbce  the  best  springs;  I'll  pluck 
rn  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough.  . 
A  ptegne  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve .' 
ril  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wond'roos  man. 

TVtn.  A  most  ridiculous  monster;  to  make  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cai.  I  pr*Ttbee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I,  witn  my  long  nails,  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  ja^s  nest,  ana  instruct  thee  now 
To  saare  the  nimble  marmoset ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clnst'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  V\\  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rocL  Wilt  thou  go  with  me^ 

8U.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking.— Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  will  roherit  here. — 
Here ;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

Co/.  Farewell,  master;  farewell, fareioelL 

(Smas  drunkeniif,) 

Trim.  A  howUn^  monster ;  a  drnnken  monster. 

CaL  No  mwre  aame  Til  make  for  fish; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrcqae  trencherinOf  nor  wash  dish; 
*Bam,  "Bern,  Ca — Ccutban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man, 
Freedoo.  hev-day!   hey-day,  freedom!  freedom, 
bey-nay,  freedom  I 

Sts,  O  brave  monster!  lead  the  way.      [Exeunt. 

ACT  m. 
Scene  L— Be/ore  Prosperous  CelL 
Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 
¥er.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful;  but  their 


Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undereone :  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  en&    This  my  mean  task  would  be 
At  heavy  to  me,  as  *tis  odious ;  but 
Tin  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
Aid  mokes  my  laboors  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Tea  tiaoes  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed ; 
Aad  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.    1  must  remove 
Sonw  thoosands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injanction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps,  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  savs,  such 
Had  ne'er  Kke  executor.     I  forget :  [oaseness 

Bat  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours; 
Jlfostbasy-less,  when  1  do  it 

Enter  MnuKPA;  and  PROSPnto  at  a  distance. 
Mira.  Alas,  now !  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightnmg  had 


Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  ei\job'd  to  pHe ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  :  when  this  bums, 
*Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistrsss. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  da 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  jowc  logs  the  while :  Pray  give  me  that; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it  ^ 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  against 

Pro.  Poor  worm !  thoa  art  infected  . 

This  visitation  shews  it 

Mira.  You  look  wearily,     [me 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with 
When  you  are  by  at  night    I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda : — O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so ! 

Fer.  ^     ^  Admir*d  Miranda. 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world  I     Pull  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  severalwomen;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  rfeen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  m^  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  but  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  torget 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  1  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  so!)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.~Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  yon,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and,  for  your  sake,,* 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sounds 
And  crown  what  I  profess  vrith  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prise,  honour  you. 

Mireu  1  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encoonter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 
Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  nnworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take. 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :  but  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shews.    Hence,  bashful  cunning  I 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence 
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I  am  your  wife,  if  yoa  will  ouurry  me  ; 
If  not,  rU  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
Yoa  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  yoa  will  or  no. 

Fer,  My  mistreaa,  dearest. 

And  I  thos  humble  ever. 

Mira.  M)r  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't :  And  now 
fiurewell. 
Till  hidf  an  hour  hence. 

Fer*  A  tfaoasaad !  thoosand ! 

[Exeunt  Fer,  and  Mir, 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  the  v,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  sarpris*d  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    Ill  to  my  hwk ; 
For  Tet,  ere  supper  time,  most  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [JExit. 

ScBNB  ll.-^Another  part  of  the  Island, 

Enter  Stefhano  €md  Trinculo  :  Caliban  fd- 

iowmg,  with  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ;— when  the  butt  is  oat,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  np, 
and  board  >m :  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trm,  Servant-monster?  the  follv  of  this  island  ! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle  :  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  as, 
the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Tnn.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue 
in  sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
leagues,  oflf  and  on,  by  this  light  Thou  shalt  be  mv 
lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard.  [standara. 

Trin.    Your  lieutenant,   if  yon   list;   he's   no 

Ste,  We'll  not  ran,  monsieur  monster. 

Trm,  Nor  go  neither :  but  yoa'U  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Mooncalf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thoa 
beest  a  eood  moon-calf. 

CaL  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe : 
I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant 

TVm.  Thou  Uest,  most  ignorant  monster:  I  am 
in  case  to  jostle  a  constable.  Why,  thoa  deooshed 
fish  thoa,  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward  that  bath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-dav  ?  Wilt  thoa  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  hair  a  fish,  and  half  a 
monster? 

CaL  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  oaoth  he!— that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural! 

C€tl.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'vthee. 

Ste.  Trincnlo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ; 
if  yoa  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree— The  poor 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  in- 
dignity. 

Col.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  aeain  the  suit  I  made  thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Aiuel,  invitible. 

Coil  As  I  told  thee 
Before,  I  am  sabiect  to  a  tyrant ; 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  bath 
Cheated  me  of  this  island. 

ArL  Thoa  liest 

Col.  Thou  liest,  thoa  jesting  monkey,  thoa ! 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  TVincub,  if  yoa  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  yoar 

Trin.  Why,  1  said  nothing.  [teeth. 

Ste.  Mom  then,  and  no  more.—  {To  Caliban.) 
Proceed. 


Cat.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle , 
From  me  he  got  it    If  thy  greatness  wnl 
Revenue  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dai'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Col.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  tiiee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?  Caost 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  mv  lord ;  lil  yield  him  thee  asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st\nock  a  nail  in  his  head. 

Ari,  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not  [patch ! — 

Cal,  What  a  pied  ninny's  this?    Thou  scurvy 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  shew 
Where  the  q^oick  freshes  are.  [him 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  inter' 
mpt  the  -monster  one  word  fur^r,  and,  by  this 
hand,  I'll  torn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a 
stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin,  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing:  TO  go 
further  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thoa  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

Ari  Thou  liest 

Ste.  Dolso?  take  thoothat  (Striiee  kim.)  Am 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  anotner  time. 

Trim  I  did  not  give  the  lie : — Oct  o'  yoor  wits, 

and  hearing  too  ? A  pox  o'  your  bottle  !  this  can 

sack,  and  drinking  do. — ^A  murrain  on  yoor  monster, 
and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cal,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  yoor  tale.  [IVythee 
stand  farther  o£ 

CaL  Beat  him  enoogh :  afler  a  little  time, 
111  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further.— Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  tis  a  costom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seis'd  his  books;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wegand  with  thy  knife  :  remember. 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command  :  thejr  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I :  bum  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calb  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  bouse,  he'll  deck  withal 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  ne*er  saw  woman 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
Bot  she  as  fiir  snrpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  feast 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

CaL  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man  :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen :  ( save  our  graces ! ) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trincnlo? 

Trin.  Excellent 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  band;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  tbee : 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tonsoe  in  thy  bead. 

CaL  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 


Ay,  OBI 


Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  i 

Cal.  Thoa  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleaaore  ; 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troU  the  catch 
Yoo  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 
any  reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  {Simffe.) 

FloKt  'em,  and  shout  'em;  and  shout  'em,  a$ui 
Thought  tsjree.  [fiout  'em  ; 

CaL  Thaf  s  not  the  tune. 

(Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe.) 
Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 
TVm.  This  is  the  tune  of  oar  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body. 
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8U.  If  thoa  beeit  a  muu  thew  thyself  in  thy 
h'kraem :  if  thoa  K«ea(  a  devil,  take  it  as  thoo  list 
Trm.  O,  forgive  me  my  sias ! 
8U,  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee :~ 
Mercy  apoo  as ! 
C^  Art  thoa  afeard? 
Ste.  Nor  monster,  not  L 
CaL  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  fnll  of  noises, 
Soonds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hort  BOt 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instmments 
Will  ham  aboot  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voicM, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
"Hie  cloods.  methoaght,  woald  open,  and  shew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  opoo  me ;  that,  when  1  wak'd, 
I  cry*d  to  dream  again. 

Su.   This  will  prove  a  brave  kin^^dom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothmg. 
CaL  When  Prospero  is  destroj^ 
Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by  :  I  remember  the 
itonr.  [and  after,  do  our  work. 

IVm.  The  soond  is  going  away  :  lef  s  follow  it, 
8i€.  Lead,  monster;  we'D  fbUow_I  would,  I 
could  see  this  taborer :  be  lays  it  on. 
TVm.  Wilt  come  ?ril  follow,  Stephana  [Exemmt, 
ScDCB  IIL— Another  part  qfth»  Isla$uL 
EmUr  ALON80,  Skbasham,  Antonio,  Gonzal*, 
Amuan,  Francisco,  emd  athmrt. 
GnnL  By'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here's  a  maae  trod,  indeed, 
Hvooffh  forth-rights  and  meanders  I    By  your  pa- 
I  seeds  most  rest  me.  [tience, 

AUm.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weafiness. 
To  the  dulbng  of  my  smrits :  sit  down,  and  rest 
Even  here  1  will  pot  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd, 
Wliom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  oo  land.     Well,  let  him  go. 
Aut.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  se  oot  of  hope. 

(AntU  to  SohaoHoH,) 
Oo  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  voQ  lesdv'd  to  efiect 

So6.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoro««faIy. 

Ant,  Let  it  be  to-night;; 

For,  now  they  are  of^press'd  with  travel,  tfa^ 
Will  not,  nor  rawnnt,  use  snch  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

St6.  I  say,  to-oi^t :  no  more. 

Soi§mm  amd  strange  mmie  ;  and  Psospsfto  above, 
mmoibie.  Enter  eeverai  otranoe  Skapee,  brmg- 
tng  m  a  banquet ;  they  donee  about  it  with  gentle 
aetiomm  qf  eahttaiion  ;  and,  inoiting  the  King, 
§^c.  to  otU,  theg  depart. 
Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends, 
(ron.  Marvellous  sweet  music !  [hark  I 

Alon,  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!    What 

were  these  ? 
Srf.  A  living  drollery :  Now  T  will  believe, 
iW  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  thnme ;  one  phoenix 
^  this  hoar  reigning  there. 
^AnL  ril  believe  bodi; 

Aad  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  111  be  sworn  'tis  tme :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Tooogh  Cools  at  home  oondema  them. 

Gem.  If  in  Naples 

I  ihoald  report  this  now,  woald  they  believe  me  1 
If  Iifaonld  say.  I  saw  soch  isknders, 
1^*  certes.  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
jJ[||o,  tfaDogh  they  are  of  moostroos  shape,  yet,  note, 
^^w  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
OorliiiBiaii  geoermtioD  you  shall  find 
^uoy,  say,  aknoat  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord, 

TVm  hMi  said  well  5  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
hre  worse  thm  devils.  (Aside.) 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse. 


Snch  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  snch  soond,  ex. 

(AUhoogh  thev  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  aomb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.  {Asids.) 

Fran,  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viand*  behind ;  for  we  have 

stomacbi.-^ 
Wiirt  please  yon  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

AioZ  Not  I. 

Gon,  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.   When  we 
were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Bew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  soch  men. 
Whose  beads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we 
Each  potter-out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us    [find 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon,  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past :— Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  anid  do  as  we. 
Thtmder  and  lightning.  Enter  Amiel  like  a  harpy, 

claps  hiswinge  upon  the  tableland  with  a  quamt 

device,  the  bemqnet  V€mishes. 

An.  Yon  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destioy 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  ia't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  tobeloh  op :  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  oot  mnabit ;  you  'moogst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  yon  mad ; 

{Seeing  Alon,  8eb.  §^e.  drttm  their  swords.) 
And  even  vrioi  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools !  I  ana  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  thaf  s  in  my  plume ;  mv  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable :  if  you  could  hart. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted :  but,  remember, 
fFor  thaVs  my  business  to  yoo,)that you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero  ^ 
Evpos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  reqnit  it 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  fool  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
locens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures 
Against  your  peace  :  thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  proooonce  by  me, 
Ling'ring  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend        [from 
You  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  yoo 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 
He  vanishes  in  thunder :  then,  to  soft  music,  enter 

the  Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and 

mowes,  and  carry  out  the  table.  [hast  thoo 

Pro.  {Aside.)  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy 
Perform'd.  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring  : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thoo  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life. 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done:  mv  hi^h  charms  work. 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  kmt  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Yoon^  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov^  darling. 

XExit  Pro.  from  above. 

Gon.  T  tite  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand 
In  this  strange  stare  ?  [yoo 

Ahn.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

Methooght,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  omm-pipe,  pronoonc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
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Hierefore  my  ion  i'  the  ooie  ii  bedded ;  aiid 
111  seek  him  deeper  than  eVr  plammet  soocded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  madded.  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fi^bt  their  legions  o*er. 

Ant.  ril  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant, 

Gon,  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  their  great 
Like  Doison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after,  [guilt. 
Now  gins  to  bite  the  spirits :— 1  do  beseech  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adr,  Follow,  I  pray  yon. 

[J&^unt. 
ACT  IV. 
ScBMB  I.~B</bre  Protpero's  Cell. 

Enter  Prospbro,  Fbrdinand,  omc/ Miranda. 

Pro,  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  yon, 
Yoor  compensation  makes  ameods  j  for  I 
Have  given  yoo  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that,  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  band :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  mv  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thoa 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  aibre  heaven, 
I  ratify  this  ray  rich  gift.    O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off. 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer,  1  do  beb'eve  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  ^e  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  yon  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  kmps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  Aslbope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issne,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  *tis  now;  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  snggestioii 
Our  worser  Oenius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  1  shall  think,  or  Phoebns'  steeds  are  foonder'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

'Pro,  Fsirlv  spoke: 

Sit,  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel ! 
Enter  Ariel. 

ArL  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  nse  yoa 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  gave  thee  |>ower.  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  tor  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vamty  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Aru  Presently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

ArL  Before  you  can  say,  Come,  and  go, 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  so,  so; 
Bach  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  yon  love  me,  master?  no. 

jPro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.  Do  not  approach, 
TW  thou  dost  hear  me  call 

Art.  Well,  I  conceive.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thoQ  be  true :  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  strew 
To  the  fire  i*  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious^ 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow  I 


Acrnr. 
I  warrant  yon,  sir; 


Fer.  ^  ^, 

The  white-cold  viigin  snow  npon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well- 

Now  come,  ray  Ariel ;  bring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.— 
No  tongue  j  all  eyes ;  be  silent  {S^  music.) 

A  Masque,    Enter  Iris 
Irts.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease ; 
Thy  turfy  mountauM,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads,  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep; 
Thv  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims,     [groves. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  the  broom 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lom ;  thy  pole-clipt  vinevard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thoa  thyself  dost  air :  the  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  aroh,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place,  ' 

To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain 
Enter  Ceres 
Cer, ,  Hail !  manjr.colonr'd  messenger,  that  ne'et 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowen 
Difiiisest  honey-drops,  refreshmg  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unsbrnbb'd  down* 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  oneen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy*s  scanaal'd  company  1 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afinid ;  I  met  her  deity  ^ 

Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Papbos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her;  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-ride  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen*s  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain ; 
Man's  hot  minion  is  retorn'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  hu  arrows, 
Sweara  be  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out 

Cer.  Highest  qneen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 
Enter  Juno. 
Jun,  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?  Oo  with  me. 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperoos  be. 
And  honour'd  in  their  issue. 
SONG. 
JuH,  Honour,  riches,  marria^e-hlessmg. 
Long  continuancCt  and  tncreasimg. 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  I 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
Cer,  Earth's  increase,  and foixon  plenty; 
Bands  and  gamers  never  empty  ,* 
Vines,  with  clusfrina  bunches  growing , 
Plants,  with  goodly  hurdsn  bowing  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest  J 
Scarcity,  and  want,  shall  shsm  yarn  ; 
Ceres*  blessing  so  is  on  you, 
Fer.  This  is  a  most  muestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro,  Spirits,  which  by  miBe  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  called  Co  enact 
My  present  lanciet. 
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Or  eUe,  good  Dight,  your  vow  \  \  My  presenl  iaiu.*c 
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^tr.  Let  me  Iitc  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Bfake  this  place  Paradise.  {Juno  and  Ceres  whUper, 
amd  send  Iris  on  employment.) 
Pro.  Sweet  DOW,  silence; 

JoDo  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  somethini^  ebe  to  do:  hush,  and  be  mate, 
Or  else  oar  spell  is  marr*d.  [brooks. 

Iris.  YoQ  nymohs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wand'riDg 
With  your  sedg'cT  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  yomr  sommons ;  Jono  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  ooatract  of  tme  love ;  be  not  too  kte. 

Enter  certain  Nyn^hs. 
Yoa  son-boni'd  sicklemen,  of  Aogast  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  farrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Hake  bolyday :  yoar  rye-straw  hats  pot  on. 
And  these  frMh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footiiur. 

Enter  certain  Retmers,  properly  habited:  they 
join  with  the  Nymphs  in  a  gractful  dance: 
towards  the  end  whereof  Prospero  starts  sud- 
denly, andspeaks;  c^er  which,  to  a  strange, 
hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 
Pro.  {Asicle.)  I  nad  forgot  that  fool  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  ana  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minote  of  their  plot 
b  afanost  come.— (To  the  Spirits.)   Well  done  j— 
avoid ; — no  more.  [passion 

Fer.  This  is  most  strange :  yoar  father's  in  some 
Tliat  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  1  him  tooch'd  with  anger  so  dtstemuer'd. 
Pro.  Yoa  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov*a  sort. 
As  if  yoa  were  dismay'd  :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  reveb  now  are  ended :  these  oor  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  ckrad-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
"Hie  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Vea,  all  which  it  inherit,  snail  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  such  stufif 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
b  rounded  vrith  a  sleeps — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  mv  old  brain  is  troubled. 
Be  not  distorb'd  with  my  infirmity : 
If  yon  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 
And  there  repose ;  a  torn  or  two  Til  walk. 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 
Fer.  Mtra.  We  wish  yoa  peace. 


Pra.  Caate  vrith  a  thought : — ^I  thank   yoa : — 
Ariel,  come. 

Enter  Aksel. 
An.  Thy  thoi^hts  I  cleave  to :  WhatTs  thy  plea- 
Pro.  Spirit,  [sure  ? 

We  Binst  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Aru  Ay,  my  commander;  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thowht  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  rmight  saager  thee.  [varlets  ? 

Pro.  Smw  again,  where  didst  thoo  leave  these 
Ari  f  told  yoo,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drink- 
So  foil  of  vakmr,  that  they  smote  the  air  [ing; 
Per  breathing  in  thehr  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
ror  kiming  of  their  feet :  yet  always  bending 
Tofward  their  prmect :  then  I  beat  mj  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  pnck'd  their  ears, 
Advamfd  their  eye  lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music ;  so  I  charmed  their  ears, 
^at  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tottkd  briers,  sharp  furses,  pricking  goss,  and 
^^        thorns, 

Wheh  entered  their  frail  shins:  at  last  I  left  them 
J^tfae  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  op  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O^entB^  their  feet. 


Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  mv  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Aru  I  go,  I  go.    [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  oo  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost , 
And  as,  with  age,  his  bod^  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers :  I  will  plague  them  all, 
Pe-enterAaxELjoadenwith  glistering  apparely§fc. 
Even  to  roaring : — Come,  han^  them  on  this  line. 

{Prospero  and  Artel  remain  invisible.) 
Enter  Caliban,  Stephano,  afM^  Trinculo,  all  wet 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

8te.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the 
Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster^  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at 
which  my  nose  is  m  great  indignation. 

Ste,  ^  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  yon,— 

7Vm.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good,  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  PU  bring  thee  to       [softly, 
Shall  hoodwink  tins  mischance :  therefore,  speak 
Alps  hush'd  as  midnight  yet 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  onlv  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o*er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr^ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  seest  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  thi^  iflland 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  do  begin  to  have  blood  y 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano !    O  peer !    O  worthy 
Stephano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 

CW.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster :  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  frippenr : — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  lliy  grace  shall  have  it  Tmean, 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  yoa 
To  doat  thus  on  such  lnggag.e  ?  Lef  s  along. 
And  do  the  murder  first :  ifne  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  ierkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  : 
now,  ierkm^  yoa  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and' 
like  your  grace. 

.  Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a  garment 
for't,  vrit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country  :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate ;  there^s  another  garment  for't 

Trm.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  yonr 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villanous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  hel^  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll 
turn  yon  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 
A  noise  of  hunters  heard  Enter  divers  Spirits  in 

shitpe  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about;    Prcs- 

pero  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 
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Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  I 

Ari,  Siher !  there  it  goes.  Silver ! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury  t  there,  Tyrant,  there  !  hark, 
hart !  [CaL  Sie.  and  Trin.  are  driven  oat. 
Go,  charge  my  eoblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convolsions ;  shorten  nj)  their  smews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pmch-spotied  make 
Tlian  pard,  or  cat  o*  moontain.  [them, 

Jiri,  Hark,  thev  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.   At  this  boor 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies ; 
Shortly  snail  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

ScBNB  I.— -B</br«  the  Cell  qf  Prospero. 
Enter  Pbospbbo  t»  Aw  magic  robes ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obev ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carnage.    How^s  the  day  ? 

Art.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
Yon  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest    Say,  my  spint. 
How  fares  tbe  kmg  and  his  7 

Art.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  ^ou  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  yott  left  them,  sir ;  all  prisonen 
In  the  lime  grove,  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  you  release.    The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
firim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismav  ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir.  The  good  old  lord  Gonsalo  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds  :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections  Ltliem, 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling, 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs,  I  am  struck  to  the 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason'gaiost  my  fury    [quick. 
Do  1  take  part:  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  pemtent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  Pll  break,  their  senses  Til  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  1*11  fetch  them ,  sir.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standiM^  lakes,  and 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  toot  [groves, 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  tbe  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be,)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  aznr'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
Bv  my  so  potent  art  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upmi  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  stafl*. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 


Anu' deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  (Solemn  nnutc.) 

Re-enter  Aribl  :  qfter  kirn  ALONSO,  with  a  frantic 
gesture,  attended  by  Gonzalo;  Sebastian  and 
AjrroNK)  in  like  manner,  attended  by  Aprian 
and  Francisco  :  they  HI  enter  the  circle  which 
Prospero  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed; 
which  Prospero  observing,  speaks. 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !  There  stand, 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  feUowly  drops.— The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  mormng  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkneM,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.— O  my  good  Goosalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  folfew'st;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed.— Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Akmso^  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act  ^ 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for*t  now,  Sebastian,— Flesh  and 
Yon  brother  mine,  that entertain'd  ambition,  [blood, 
Expeird  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 


(N\%oae  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have kill'd  your  king:  I  do  forgive  thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art !— Their  understanding 


Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 

That  now  he  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them, 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  : — Ariel. 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;  [Exit  Ari. 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present,    ^ 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan  :--quickly,  spint; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  fi-ee.  \pero. 

Ariel  re-enters  sinoing,  and  helps  to  attire  Pros- 

Ari.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  dojly, 
Afler  summer,  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why , that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so.— 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain. 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'^rthee. 

Art.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here.  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearfid  country ! 

Pro,  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

A  Ion.  WheV  thou  beest  he,  w  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat  [pero 

Thou  pardon  me  mv  wrongs :— But  how  should  Proa- 
Be  living,  and  be  bere  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be, 

Or  be  not.  Til  not  swear 
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Pn.  Too  do  yet  taite 

Some  lobtiHiM  0^  the  Mle,  that  will  Mt  let  TOO 
Belieire  things  certaio. — ^Weloo«e,aiyftieod«  aD:— 
Bot  j<m,  my  brace  of  kMiis,  were  1  so  nunded, 

f  here  cooM  pluck  faia  Ugfaneaa'  Irowa  npoo  yoa, 
AodjostilyyoatAulora:  attinatnM 
I'll  teH  no  talea. 

89b.  The  devil  speaka  in  him.  {Andt.) 

Pro.  No.— 

For  yoo,  Boat  wicked  lir,  whoai  to  call  brother 
Woold  even  infect  my  BMath«  I  do  ibigive 
lliy  rankriai  fcaM ;  all  of  tbeta ;  and  recniire 
My  dokedoB  of  thee,  whioh,p«rforoey  1  know, 
Inoa  nMatrealoce. 

Aiem.  Kthoo  beeat  Proapero, 

Oive  oa  partioalara  of  thy  praaenratiou  : 
Bom  thoa  haat  met  na  here,  who  three  haara  aiaoe, 
Were  wrecked  apon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost. 
How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  ia  i 
Af  y  dear  aon  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir. 

Alcn,  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says  it  ia  past  her  core. 

Pro.  I  rather  thmk. 

Ton  have  not  aoosfat  her  help;  ofwhoae  aoft  grace 
Par  flie  fike  loas,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  reat  myaelf  content 

Alom.  Yon  the  like  loas? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  kite ;  and,  portable 
To  make  the  dear  laaa,  have  I  means  mach  weaker 
Than  m  amy  call  to  coaifiMt  yoa;  iar  1 
Have  loat  my  daughter. 

Alom.  Adanghtar? 

0  hearena  !  that  Aer  were  living  both  in  Naplea. 
Hie  king  and  qoeen  Aera !  that  ttmy  were,  I  vrish 
Myaelf  were  BMidded  in  that  oosy  bed  [ter  ? 
Where  my  aon  liea.  When  did  yoo  loae  yoardaugfa- 

Pro.  In  thia  kst  tempest  I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  enoeanter  do  ao  nuich  adaure. 
That  they  devoer  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyea  do  ofioea  of  trath,  their  worda 
Are  natoral  breath :  bat,  howaoVr  yoa  have 
Been  joatled  from  yoor  aenaes,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  PktMpero,  and  that  verv  dake 
Which  waa  thraat  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  stranffeW 
Upon  this  shore,where  voa  were  wrecked, was  landed. 
To  be  the  hwd  en^    No  mace  yet  of  this; 
For  iia  a  chronicle  of  dav  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meetii^.    VVelcome,  sir ; 
This  ceirs  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  aabjects  none  abroad :  pray  yoa,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  aince  yoa  have  riven  me  agam, 

1  frill  reqaite  yoo  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  woiMler,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  aa  me  my  dakedom. 
Tia  entrance  qftAe  Cell  opene,  and  discovers  FKr- 
DOf AND  and  MnuNDA  ptaying  at  chess. 

Mir.  Sweet  lord,  yoo  play  me  false. 

I^er.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play.  (wrangle, 

AUm.  If  this  prove 

A  Tiaion  of  the  island,  one  dear  aon 
Shall  I  twice  loae. 

Seh.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Ver.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  mercifnl : 
I  have  cuis'd  them  without  cause.  {Fer.  kneels  to  AL) 

AUm.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  aay  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mtra.  O!  wonder! 

How  nmny  goodly  creatures  are  there  .here ! 
How  beaoteous  mankind  is  I    O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  aach  people  m't ! 

Pro.  Tis  new  to  thee,  [at  play  ? 

A/om.,  What  ia  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 


Your  eld*st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  aevei'd  us, 
^     Mthos  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortal; 

But,  by  lasmortal  Provideoce,  aba's  mine ; 
1  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  lus  advice;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  dao^ter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  ao  oflen  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before :  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  aecond  father 
This  lady  makea  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  bar's ; 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  1 
Must  aak  my  child  forgiveneas ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrancea 
With  a  heavineas  thafa  gone. 

GoH.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.  Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  b  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  ua  hither ! 

AUm.  I  say.  Amen,  Oooxalo ! 

Cron,  Was  Bdan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  conunon  joy ;  ana  set  it  down 
With  ffold  on  lasting  pillars :  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ^ 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife, 
Where  he  hiaMelf  vras  lost;  Prospero  his  dakedom. 
In  a  poor  isle :  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.    Give  me  your  hands :  {To  Fer.  and  Mir.) 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wiah  yoa  joy ! 

Gon.  Be*t8o!  Amen! 

Re-esUer  Abul,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedljf  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir:  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallowa  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drovwi.— Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear*st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?  What  is  the  news? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  mfely  found 
Our  king  and  company;  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  out  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split. 
Is  tigh^  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  ent  to  sea. 

ArL  Sir,allthi8aervice| 

Have  I  done  since  I  went  7(Aside.) 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit ! ) 

.^/on.These  are  not  natural  events:  they  strengthen. 
From  strange  to  stranger : — Say,  how  came  you  hi- 

Boats.  Ill  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake,  [ther  ? 
rd  strive  to  tell  you.  We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how  we  know  not,]  all  clapp*d  under  batches, 
Wbere,buteven  now,wito  strange  and  several  noises. 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  ginding  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  hertnm,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her  :  on  a  trice,  soplease  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them» 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

ArL  Wast  well  done?     \ 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.  Thooshalt  >  {Aside.) 
be  free.  1 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  mase  as  e*er  men  trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business ;  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable,)  of  every 
These  happen  d  accidents .  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
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And  tiunk  of  each  ^tuog  well— Come  hither*  tphit : 
Set  CaUbao  and  his  companioDs  free :  {Aside.) 
Untie  the  spelL  {JExUArieL]  Howfaretmygraciooa 
There  are  yet  miamng  of  your  company  bur  ? 

Some  few  odd  lads,  that  yoo  remember  not 
Re-enter  Aribl  driving  in  Caliban,  Stbfhano, 
and  I'rinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  bat  fortone : — 
Cora^o,  bnlly-monster,  Coragio ! 

TWn.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
bead,  here's  a  goodly  sight 

Col,  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  I  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

8eb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant,  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Bfark  but  thie  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
llien  sav,  if  they  be  true: — ^This  mis-shapen  uave, 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power: 
These  three  have  robb'd  me :  and  this  demi-devil 
CFoT  he's  a  bastard  onej  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  yon 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

,  CaL  I  shall  be  pinch'd  io  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  dnmken  butler? 

Set.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ?  [they 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe.  Where  should 
Find  this  grand  liquor,  that  hath  gilded  them  ? — 
How  cam'st  thon  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  1  have  been  m  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  yon 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  vrill  never  out  of  my  bones :  I 
shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 
'  Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ?  [cramp. 

Ste,  O,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 

Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  oeen  a  sore  one  then. 

Ahn.  This  is  as  strange  a  thinj^  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 
{Pomting  to  Caliban.) 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape  :— Oo,  sirrah,  to  my  cell : 
Take  with  yon  yonr  companions :  as  yon  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  hanotemely. 

Os^  Ay,  that  I  will;  and  I'U  be  wise  heraafler. 


And  seek  far  grace.  What  a  thrice-dooble  9m 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  doll  fool ! 

Pro.  Go  to:  away!    [foondit. 

Alan.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  Inggage  where  you 

Seb.  Or  stole  it  rather.  [JExeunt  (JalJSts.and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  uvite  your  highness,  and  your  tnui^ 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  vour  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  fpart  of  it.)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents,  ^ne  by. 
Since  1  came  to  this  isle  :  and  m  the  mom. 
I'll  bring  you  to  yonr  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  onr  dear-beloved  solemnised ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Biilan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  Hong 

To  hear  the  story  of  yonr  life,  which  most 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  rildeUverall; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditions,  that  soall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off". — My  Ariel ;— chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well  ;—(acifi2B.)  Please  yoa 
draw  near.  [IPrnw/. 

EPILOGUE.— Jipoiteii  b^  Prosfbbo. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  taint :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  yon. 
Or  sent  \o  Naples.  Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  pngect  fails. 
Which  was  to  please :  now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  endinff  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer: 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  yonr  indulgence  set  me  firee. 


^ 


\ 
\ 
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Pm99  S,  col.  ].  Ugnt?. faaio*tjBte\y;\  i.  e. 

rMdOj,  nimblj.  Our  author  is  frequent  in  hit 
use  of  this  word. 

Id.  I.  17,  Play  tJkt  men,]  L  c.  act  with  spirit,  be-, 
hare  like  men. 

id.  I  39. qf  tie  prteni^  L  e.  </  the  present 

mgt€mt. 

Id,  I.  3S.  dmsalo]  It  may  be  obserred  of  Gon- 
lalo,  that,  being  the  only  good  man  that  ap- 
pears witn  the  King,  he  is  the  only  man  that 
preaerres  his  cheerfidness  in  the  wreck,  and 
nil  hope  on  ihe  island.    Johnson. 

td,  L  43.  —  bring  her  to  try  with  main-coursa.]  This 
phrase  occurs  in  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627, 
4to,  under  the  article  How  to  handle  a  Ship  in 
a  Storme:  **'  Let  us  lie  at  Trie  with  our  main 
comree;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke  aboord.  the 
sbeat  close  aft,  the  boling  set  up,  and  the 
hehne  tied  close  aboord."    Stbbvbns. 

P.  1,  e.  3,  /.  6. an  unstaunched  M)ench.'\  Un- 

etamnehedp  perhaps  incontinent 

id.  I.  7.  Lay  ker  a-hold,a-hi»ld:'\  i.  e.  bring  her  to 
Be  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to 
keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  sea. 

Id,  • Set  her  two  courses ;  affto  sea  again^ 

The  courses  are  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail. 

Id.  I.  16. merely — ^]  in  this  place  signifies  ah- 

eohaely.   Stbevens. 

Id.  I.  91. to  glut  him."}  Shakspeare  probably 

wrote,  fenglut  AtM,  to  swallow  him.  In  this 
signification  englut ,  fit>fii  englouiir^  Pr.,  oc^ 
CUTS  frequently.  Yet  Milton  writes  glutted 
offal  Ibr  ewallowed,  and,  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  present  text  may  stand. 

Ml  /.  22.  Mercy  on  ue  I  &c. Farewell,  bro- 
ther I  &C.3  It  is  probable  that  the  lines  suc- 
ceeding the  confused  noise  within  should  be 
considered  as  spoken  by  no  determinate  cha- 
racters 

id.  L  28. an  acre  qf  barren  ground;    long 

heaih,  brown  /urge,  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads 
•—ling,  heath,  broom,  furxe.— Perhaps  riditly, 
thou^  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology. 


id.  I  40.  creatures  in  A«r,]    The  old  copy 

reads — eretUure ;  but  the  precedbg  as  well  as 
subsequent  words  of  Miranda  seem  to  de- 
mand the  emendation  suggested  first  by  Theo- 
bald. 

Id.  I  44. ore^er-l  i.  e.  before. 


id.  IM,  Pro.No  harm.^  Perhaps  Sbakspeare  wrote, 
O,  woe  the  day  I  no  Marmf 
To  which  Prospero  properiy  answers: 
/  have  done  nothmg  but  in  care  of  thee. 
Johnson. 

jP.  4,  e.  2,  /.  3. more  better^l  This  ungram- 

matical  expression  is  Tery  frequent  among  our 
oldest  writers. 

Id.  I.  4. full  poor  0011,"^  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great 

degree  of  poterty. 

id,  /.  7.  Did  never  meddle  wUhmy  thoughts.}  L 
e.  mis  with  them. 

To  meddle,  means  also,  to  interfere,  to  trouble, 
to  buey  itself. 

Id.  1. 15. rirtue  rfcompMsion—'}  Virtue ;  th« 

most  efficacious  part,  as,  the  virtue  qf  a plani 
ie  in  the  extract. 

id,  I.  17. no  sotf/— ]   Such  interruptions  ara 

not  uncommon  to  Shakspeare.  He  sometimes 
begins  a  sentence,  and,  before  he  conclude  it, 
entirely  changes  its  construction,  because  an- 
other, more  forcible,  occurs.  As  this  change 
frequently  happens  in  conTcrsation,  it  may  be 
suffered  to  pass  uncensured  in  the  language  of 
the  stage.    Stebvbns. 

id.  I,  31.    Out  three  years  old."}  i.  e.  Quite  three 

/ears  old. 
42. abysm  oftimeJ  i.  e.  Abyss.    This 

method  of  spelling  the  word  is  common  to 
other  ancient  writers.  They  took  it  from  the 
French  abysme»  now  written  oMms. 

Id.  I.  46.  Twelve  jesn  since,  Miranda^  twelve 
years  since."}  Years,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
used  as  a  dissyllable,  in  the  second  as  a  mo- 
nosyllable; a  licence  not  peculiar  to  the  pro* 
sody  of  Shakspeare. 

id.  I.  63.  A  princess  ;-^no  worse  issued.]  The 
old  copT  reads — **  And  princess.**  For  the 
tririal  change  in  the  text  I  am  answerable. 
Issued  is  descended.    Stebvems. 

Id.  I.  61. teen^}  is  sorrow,  {p'ief.  trouble. 

id.  I.  79.  To  trash  for  over-tofptng ;]  To  trash, 
in  old  books  of  gardening,  is  to  cut  away  the 
superfluities.  It  is  used,  also,  by  sportsmen  in 
the  North,  when  they  correct  a  dog  for  mis- 
behariour  in  pursuing  the  game.  A  traeh, 
among  hunters,  denotes  a  piece  of  leather, 
couples,  or  any  other  weight  fisstened  round 
the  neck  of  a  dog,  when  his  speed  is  superior 
to  the  pack ;  i.  e,  when  he  over-tope  them, 
when  he  hutite  too  quick. 

Id.  o.  i,  I.  1. both  the  key—]  This  is  meant 

of  a  key  for  turning  the  harpsichord,  spinnet, 
or  virginal ;  called  now  a  tuning  hammer. 

Id.  I.  2.    **  Set  all  hearU  iW  state,"— Malonb. 

Id,  I.  6.    Ipray  theemark  me.}  In  the  old  copy. 

■• 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


Ihese  words  are  the  begioniDg  of  Protpero's 
next  tpeeoh ;  but,  for  the  restoration  of  metre, 
I  baTe  changed  their  place.  Stebvens.  Mr. 
filalone  follows  the  old  copy. 

Jd.l.S.    **  Dedicated-— Malonb. 

Id.  /.  13.  Like  a  pood  parent,  Ice.]  Alhiding 
to  the  observaUon,  that  a  &ther  abore  the 
oommoa  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  son  be- 
low it.    Herottmfilii  noxa.    Johnson. 

Id,  L  18. ■  hke  ono. 

Who  having,  unto  iruih,  by  telling  ef  it, 
Made  euch  a  eitmer  qfhie  memorp. 
To  credit  his  own  lie,']  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  oorrelatiTe,  to  which  the  word  it  can  with 
gnuqinatical  propriety  belong.  Lie,  howerer, 
seems  to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which 
the  poet  meant  to  refer,  and  the  meaning  is, 
Who  having  made  hie  memory  euch  a  einner 
to  truth  ae  to  credit  hie  oum  lie  by  telling  of  it. 

Id.  I.  22.  Be  was  the  dvke ;  out  of  the  substttu- 
<fOfi,]  The  reader  should  place  his  emphasis 
on— was:  but  Mr.  Malooe  reads,  *'he  was  ti»- 
deed  the  duke." 

Id.  I  83.  {So  dry  he  was  for  siooy)]  i.  e.  So 
thirsty. 

Id.  I  42.  To  think  but  nobly^^  But,  i.  e.  in  this 
place  otherwise^  than. 

Id,  /.  47. in  lieu  <^ths  premieee,  &c.]  In  lieu 

qf,  means  here,  in  consideration  of ;  an  unu- 
sual acceptation  of  the  word. 

Id,  I,  59.  —  a  hinf}  Hint  is  suggestion. 

Id,  /.  60.  That  wrinn  mine  eyes']  i.  e.  squeezes 
the  water  out  of  them.  Mr.  Malone  reads, 
••mine  eyes  to't." 

P.  5,  o.  1.  /.  5. deck'd  the  seti^']  To  deck  the 

eea,  it  explained  to  honour,  adorn,  or  dignify, 
is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  ori^al  import  of 
the  verb  deck,  is  to  cover;  so,  m  some  parts, 
they  yet  say  deck  the  table.  This  sense  mav 
be  borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet  yrrote  fleck'a, 
which  I  think  i»  still  usea  in  rustic  language 
of  drops  falling  upon  water.  Dr.  Warburtoa 
reads  moctd;  the  Oxford  edition,  bracked, 
Johnson. 

To  deck  signifies  in  the.North,  to  sprinkle ; 
and  degg'd,  which  means  the  same^  is  in  daily 
use  in  the  north  of  England.  When  clothes 
that  have  been  washed  are  too  much  dried,  it 
is  necessary  to  moisten  them  before  they  can 
be  ironed,  which  is  always  done  b^  sprinkling; 
this  operation  the  maidens  umversally  call 
deaging. 

Id.  I,  /.  An  undergoing  stomach,]  Stomach  is 
etubbom  resolution. 

Id  1. 14.  Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water, 
that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  cfhis  charity f  (\vho  being  then  ap- 

pointed 
Master  qf  this  design  J  did  give  ue ;]  Mr. 
Steevens  has  suggested,  that  we  might  better 
read — he  being  then  appointed;  and  so  we 
should  certaiuljT  now  write:  but  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy  is  the  true  one,  that  mode  of 
phraseology  being  the  idiom  of  Shakspeare's 
time.    Malonb. 

I  have  left  the  passage  in  question  as  I 
found  it,  though  with  slender  reliance  on  its 
integrity.    STEEyBNS. 

Id.  I.  22.  Now  I  arise :]  Perhaps  these  words  be- 
long to  Miranda,  and  we  should  read : 
TMir.  'Would!  might 
But  ever  see  that  man  ! — Now  I  ariee. 
Pro.  Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  qfour 
sea-borrow. 
As  the  words — "now  I  arise" — may  signify, 
"now  I  rise  in  my  narratioD," — ^**now  my  sto- 
ry heightene  in  its  consequence,**  I  have  left  the 
passage   in  question  undisturbed.    We  still 


say,  that  the  interest  of  a  drama  nets  or  de- 
clines.   Stbbvens. 

Id.  L  33.  Now  my  dear  kufy,"]  i.  e.  now  my  au- 
epicious  mistress. 

Id.  I  39.  - —  Uisagooddulness,']  Dr.  Warburtoa 
rightly  observes,  that  tliis  sleepiness,  which 
Prospero  by  his  art  had  brought  upon  Miran- 
da and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  soon  the 
effect  would  begin,  makes  him  question  her  so 
often  whether  she  is  attentive  to  his  story. 
Johnson. 

Id.1.  4S,  On  the  ewrtd  clouds;"]  so,  in  Thsum— 
crisp  heaven. 

Id.  I  49.  and  all  his  quality.]  L  e.   all  his 

confederates. 

Id.  I.  51.  Perform' d  to  point— '1  i.  e.  to  the  minu- 
test article;  a  literal  translation  of  the  French 
phrase-^  point. 

Id.  1. 53. nowonthe  beak.]  The  beak  was  a 

strong  pointed  body  at  the  head  of  the  ancient 
gallies:  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle,  or 
the  boltsprit.    Johnson. 

Id.  L  bA,Now  in  the  waist,]  The  pert  between 
the  quarternieck  and  the  forecastle.  Johnson. 

Id.  I.  66. Sometimee,  I'd  divide. 

And  bum  in  many  places  i]  Burton  says, 
that  the  spirits  of  fire,  in  form  of  fire-drakes 
and  blazing  stars,  "oftentimes  sit  on  ship- 
masts,''  &c.  Melanch.  P.  I.  §  2.  p.  30.  edit 
1632.    Warton. 

Id.  I.  63.  Yea  hie  dread  trident  shake.  Lest  the 
metre  should  appear  defective,  it  is  necessary 
to  apprize  the  reader,  that  in  some  counties, 
shaie  is  still  pronounced  bv  the  common 
people  as  if  it  was  written  sluiake,  a  dissyl- 
lable.   Farhbb. 

Id.  I.  70. am/ quit  the  vessel,"]  Quit^  for  quit- 
ted. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  1. sustaintna—]  i.  e.  their  garmoiiti 

that  bore  them  up  and  supported  them;  or 
their  garments  which  bore,  without  being  in* 
iured,  the  drenching  of  the  sea. 

Id.  I.  13.  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Benno- 
das,  will  be  best  understood  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  chafing  of  the  sea  over  the 
rugged  rocks  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  which  render  access  to  them  so  dangerous. 
It  was  in  our  poet's  time  the  current  opinion, 
that  Bermudas  was  inhabited  bv  monstere,  and 
devils. — Setebos,  the  god  of  Caliban's  dam,  was 
an  American  devil,  worshipped  by  the  giants 
of  Patagonia.    Henley. 

Id.  1. 18 — tneMediterraneem  flote,]  Flote  is  aoove. 

Id.  I  41.  Dost  thou  forget—]  That  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Prospero  may  be  understood, 
something  must  be  known  of  the  system  of 
enchantment,  chich  supplied  all  the  marrel- 
lous  found  b  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  system  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  opi- 
nion that  the  fallen  spirits,  having  different 
degrees  of  guilt,  had  different  habitations  al- 
lotted them  at  their  expulsion^  some  being 
confined  in  hell,  eome  (as  Hooker,  who  deli- 
vers the  opinion  of  our  poet's  age,  expresses 
it),  dispersed  in  air,  some  on  earth,  eomem  in 
water,  others  in  caves,  dens,  or  usinmrals 
under  the  earth.  Of  these,  some  were  more 
malignant  and  mischievous  than  others.  The 
earthy  spirits  seem  to  have  been  thou^t  the 
most  depraved,  and  the  aerial  the  leas  vitiated. 
Thus  Prospero  observes  of  Ariel : 

thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicats 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'el  eome- 
mands. 
Over  these  spiriu  a  power  might  be  obtained 
by  certain  rights  performed  or  charms  learned. 
This  power  was  called  The  black  art,  or 
knowledge  qf  enchantment.  The  enchanter 
being  (as  king  James  observes  in  his  Dememe 
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f)g  one  wAo  commands  th$  <Uvii,  whereas 
witch  serves  ^m.— The  art  was  held  bf 
aD,  though  not  equally  criminal,  yet  unlawful, 
and,  therefore,  Caaaubon,  Mpeaking  of  one  who 
had  commerce  with  spirits,  blames  him,  thoush 
he  imagines  him  one  qf  the  best  kmd^  wm 
dealt  with  them  bff  wa^  qf  command,  Thus 
Prospero  repents  of  his  art  in  the  last  scene. 
The  spirits  were  always  considered  as  in  some 
measure  enslaved  to  the  enchanter^  at  least 
for  a  tiflie,  and  as  senrins  with  unwillingness: 
therefore  Ariel  so  often  begs  for  liberty ;  aqQ 
Caliban  observes,  that  the  spirits  serve  Pros- 
pero with  BO  good  will,  but  mUe  him  roatedly. 
imanwofs. 

Id,  1. 66.  til  Argier.]  Argier  is  the  ancient 

English  name  for  Algiers, 

P.6,e,l,Lft3,^toa  nyw^  o'the  sea  ;]  There 
does  no4  appear  to  be  sufficient  cause  why 
Ariel  shouki  assume  this  new  shape,  as  he 
was  to  be  invisible  lo  all  eves  but  those  of 
Prospero.  Strbvbns.  Mr.  MaloM  arranges 
these  lines  thus: 

**  Ck>  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'the  sea ; 
be  subiect 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine:  invisible 
To  everv  eye-ball  else.  Gk»,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in't:  go,  hence,  with  di- 
ligence." 

Id,  L  30.  The  strangeneee--^  Why  should  a  won- 
derlbl  ston  produce  sleep  ?  I  believe  expe- 
rience will  prove,  that  any  violent  agitation 
of  the  mind  easily  subsides  in  slumber,  espo- 
ciaUy  when,  as  in  Prospero's  relation,  the  last 
inmges  are  pleasing.    JOHieox. 

liie  poet  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive 
that  the  audience,  as  well  as  Miranda,  would 
sleep  over  this  long  but  necessary  tale,  and, 
therefore,  strives  to  break  it.  First,  bjr  msJi- 
iBg  Prospero  divest  himself  of  his  magia  robe 
and  wand :  then  by  waking  her  attention  no 
less  than  six  times  bjr  verbal  interruption: 
then  by  varying  the  aetkm  when  he  rises  and 
bids  her  continue  sitting :  and  lastly,  bv  car- 
lying  on  the  business  of  the  &ble  while  Mi- 
randa sleeps,  by  which  she  is  continued  on  the 
stage  till  the  poet  has  oocasioo  for  her  again. 
Warxbr. 

Ml.  3B.  We  eemmoi  wsiee him:]  that  is,  we  can- 
not do  without  him. 

Id  1 63.  Cal.  As  wicked  d^to— ]  Wicked,  having 
banefol  qualities. 

Id, L  67. aircAtNS— 3  i.  e.  hedgehogs;  or  per- 
haps, here,  fiuries. 

IdLm, — -Jor  that  wMt  cK  m^t  that  they  may 
werky']  The  vast  tf  night  means  the  night 


whicn  is  naturally  emp^  and  deserted,  with- 
out aotion ;  or  when  ail  things  lying  in  sleep 
and  silence,  makes  the  world  appear  one  great 
■ualuibited  wmete. 

Viutum  is  likewise  the  ancient  law  term  for 
for  waale.  uncultivated  land. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneu- 
■atology  of  former  ages,  these  particulars 
were  settled  with  the  most  minute  exactness, 
and  the  diSereat  kinds  of  visionary  beings  haa 
different  afiotments  of  time  suitable  to  the 
vetieCy  or  consequence  of  their  emplovments. 
During  these  spaces,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
act,  but  were  always  obUged  to  leave  off  at 
a  certaia  hour,  that  they  mi^t  not  interfere 
in  that  portion  of  night  which  belonged  to 
others. 
U  c.  2.  /.  4.  O  hot  O  hot]  This  savage  excla- 
itiow  was  originally  and  constantly  appro- 
priated by  the  writers  of  our  ancient  Myste- 
ries aad  Moralities,  to  the  Devil;  and  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  transferred  to  his  descen- 
daai  Calibaii.    SmriifB. 


Id.  I,  \St. when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 

Know  thine  own  meaning^"}  By  this  ex- 
pression, however  defective,  the  poet  seems 
to  have  meant— TTAen  t/tou  didst  utter 
sounds,  to  which  thou  hadst  no  determinate 
meaning. 

Id.  I.  14. But  thy  vile  race  J  Btice^  in  this 

Ciace,  seems  to  signify  originaldisposition,  in- 
om  qualities. 

Id.  A  21. the  red  plague  rid  you^  The  ery- 

sinelas  was  anciently  called  the  red  plague. 
The  word  rid,  means  to  deetroy. 

Id.  /.  32. my  dam'e  god,  Setebos,]  Mr.  War- 
ner has  observed,  on  the  authority  of  John 
Barbot,  that  **  the  Patagons  are  reported  to 
dread  a  great  homed  devil  called  Seteboe,** 
We  learn  from  Magellan's  voyage,  that  Sete- 
bos was  the  supreme  sod  of  the  Patagons 
and  Cbeleule  was  an  interior  one.  Setebos  is 
also  mentioned  in  Hacklu^t's  Voyages,  1698. 

Id.  l.  36.  Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,]  In  the  ward- 
robe of  the  lord-admiral's  men  (L  e.  company 
of  comedians),  1696,  was — **  a  robe  for  to  goo 
inrisebell," 

Id,  L  40.  Courfsied  when  you  haxe^  and  kiss*d,1 
As  was  anciently  done  at  the  beginning  of 
some  dances. 

Id,  I,  66.  fVeeping  again  the  king  my  father*s 
wrecks]  Thus  the  old  copy  |  but  in  the  books 
of  Shakspeare's  age  again  is  sometimes  print- 
ed instead  of  against,  [L  e.  opposite  to/J 
which  Mr.  Malone  thinks  was  our  author's 
word. 

Id.  /.  62.  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies;  &cj 
The  songs  m  this  play.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  reset 
and  published  two  of  them,  tells  us,  in  his 
Court  Ayres^or  Ballads,  published  at  Oxford 
1660,  that  **  Full  fathom  Jive,'*  and  '' fVhere 
the  bee  sucks,**  had  been  first  set  by  Robert 
Johnson,  a  composer  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare.    Bubnbt. 

Id,  I.  66.  Notfuna  qf  him  that  doth  fade. 

But  doth  suffer  a  sear-change^'}  Every 
thing  about  him,  that  is  liable  to  alteration, 
h  changed. 

Id,  /.  70.  The  same  burden  to  a  sons  occurs  in  The 
Merchant  of  Veniee.    It  should  here  be — 
Din^-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  bell. 

Id.  L  71.  Ariel's  Isiys,  however  seasonable  and  effi- 
cacious, must  be  allowed  to  be  of  no  super- 
natural dignity  or  eloquence;  thev  express 
nothing  great,  or  reveal  any  ttung  above  mor- 
tal discovery.    JoHivsoit . 

Id.  L  73.  That  the  earth  owes:]  To  owe,  in  this 
place,  as  well  as  many  others,  signifies  to  own. 

Id.  t.  74.  The  fringed  curtams,  &o.]  The  same  ex- 

{»ression  occurs  in  Periclse,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
609: 

*♦ her  eyelide 

Begin  to  part  their  Jringee  of  bright 

gold." 

P.  7,  c,  I,  /.  7.  *'  It  goes  on,  I  see,"— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  20.   Jfyou  be  made^  or  not]   Some  copies 

read  «uua,  and  the  cntics  are  not  fully  agreed 

in  their  opinions.  Mr.  M.  Mason  savs,  **  The 

question  is,  whether  our  readers  vvill  adopt  a 

natural  and  simple  expression,  which  requires 

no  comment,  or  one  which  the  infenuity  of 

many  commentators  has  but  imperfectly  sup- 


Id  I.  34.  And  his  brave  son,  being  twain.^  This 
is  a  slight  forgetfiilness.  Nobody  was  lost  in 
the  wreck,  vet  we  find  no  sucHi  character  as 
the  son  ot  the  duke  of  Milan.    Thbobalo. 

Id.  I,  36. controul  theej  Confute,  or  unan- 
swerably contradict  thee. 

Id.  I.  40.  • 1  fear  you  have  done  yourself  eome 

wrong:]  L  e.  I  fear  that,  in  asserting  yourself 
to  be  king  of  NapleSf  you  have  uttered  a 
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falsehood,  which  is  hfAow  jour  character, 
and,  consequently  ii^urious  to  your  honour. 

Stbkvbns. 

Id.  I  73.  He's  aentle,  and  not  fearful.)  Fearful 
signifies  both  terrible  and  timorous.  In  this 
place  it  may  mean  timorous :  or  it  may  signify 
formidabls,  as  in  K.  Hen  tV: 

*'  A  mighty  and  ti  fearful  head  their  are/* 
and  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  obrious. 
One  of  the  original  meanings,  if  not  the  sole 
meaninc,  of  the  word  aentle  is,  noble,  high- 
mindea:  and  to  this  day  a  Scotch  woman  in 
the  situation  of  the  youne  lady  in  TAs  Tem- 
pest,  would  express  herself  nearly  in  the  same 
terms. — Don't  proToke  him ;  for  being  gentle, 
that  is,  high-spirited,  he  won't  tamely  bear  an 
insult.  .      .v    .     , 

jd.  I  78. come  from  thy  ward :]  Desist  from 

any  hope  of  awing  roe  by  that  posture  of  de- 
fence.   Johnson. 

Id.  e.  S,  /.  20. itfy  spirits,  as  in  a  dreamy 

are  all  bound  up.\  Alluding  to  a  common  sen- 
sation in  dreams ;  when  we  struggle,  but  can- 
not run,  strike,  &c.  Warbortom. 

Id.  I  «3. are  but  light  to  me.}  This  passage, 

as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  allowance  for 
poetical  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  gram- 
mar. I  suspect  that  our  author  wrote — 
*^M>ere  but  light  to  me,"  in  the  sense  of— 
would  be.— hi  the  preceding  line  the  old  copy 
reads— **fior  this  manV  threats.  The  emen- 
dation was  made  by  Mr.  SteeTens.     BIalone. 

ACT  II. 

BCENB  I. 

Id.  I  47. Our  hint  of  woe—'}    Hint  is  that 

which  recalls  to  the  memory ;  or  here  it  may 
mean — circumstance. 

Id.  I.  49.  The  masters  qf  some  merchant,  &c.] 
Thus  the  old  copy.  If  the  passage  be  not 
corrupt  (as  I  suspect  it  is),  we  must  suppose 
that  by  wtasters  our  author  means  the  owners 
of  a  merchant  ship,  or  the  officers  to  whom 
the  narigation  of  it  had  been  trusted.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  our  author  wrote — 

**  The  wUstress  of  some  merchant,"  &c. 
Mistress  was  anciently  spelt — maistresee  or 
maistres.    Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  present 
typographica]  error.    Stbbvbns. 

Id.  I.  60.  Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for 
the  miracle^  The  words — qfwoe,  appear  to 
roe  as  an  idle  interpolation.    Stebvenb. 

Id.  I  66.  The  Tisitor— ]  Why  Dr.  Warburton 
should  change  visitor  to  *viser,  for  adviter, 
I  cannot  discover.  Gonxalo  gives  not  only 
advice  but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly 
called  the  visitor,  like  others  who  visit  the 
sick  or  distressed  to  give  them  consolation. 
In  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  there  is  a 
kind  of  oflicers  termed  oonsolators  for  the 
sick.    JoHNSOif. 

P.  8.  c.  1.  /.  3. you've  pcm*d.\  The  neaning 

is  this:  Antonio  lays  a  wager  with  Sebastian, 
that  Adrian  would  crow  before  Gonialo,  and 
the  wager  was  a  laughter.  Adrian  speaks 
first,  so  Antonio  is  the  winner.  Sebastian 
lau^  at  what  Adrian  had  said,  and  Antonio 
immediately  acknowledges  that  by  his  laugh- 
ing he  has  paid  the  bet. 

Id,  I.  9. emd  delicate  temperance,]  or  tew^ 

peraiure. 

Id.  L  10.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.] 
lo  the  puritanical  tiroes  it  was  usual  to  chris- 
ten children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and 
moral  virtues. 
id.  I,  18.  How  lush,  &c.]  Lush  here  signifies 
but  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  9^- 


niAedfuicf,  succulent.  Spenoer.  in  his  flfJU^ 
heartts  Calender,  (Feb.)  applies  the  epi- 
thet lusty  to  green. 

Id.  I.  20.  frit/A  an  eye  qf  green  tn*/.]  An  ey*  is 
a  small  shade  of  colour. 

fd.  /.  36. Claribel^]  This  name  is  probab^ 

taken  from  bl.  1.  History  of  George  Lord 
Faukonbridge.  Glarirbl  is  there  the  con- 
cubine of  king  Richard  I.  and  the  mother 
of  lord  Falconbridge. 

Id.  I  43. Widow  Dido  J]    The  name  of  a 

widow  brings  to  their  minds  their  own  ship- 
wrecJJL,  which  thev  consider  as  having  mado 
many  widows  in  Naples.    JoH?r80?f. 

Id.  L  61. the  miraculous  harp.}  Alluding  to 

the  wonders  of  Amphion*s  music.    STBBVB!fs. 

Id.  I.  72.  The  stowtach  qfn^  sense:]  By  «mm« 
is  meant  both  reason  ana  natural  ejection, 
Mr.  M.  Mason,  however,  supposes  ssnse^  in 
this  place,  meant  feeling.    Sptbbvbns. 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  18.  Weigkd^  Weighed  means  deh- 
berated. 

Id.  I.  22.  Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them:"} 
It  does  not  dearly  appear  whether  the  king 
and  these  lords  thought  the  ship  lost.  This 
passage  seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  them- 
selves confident  of  returning,  but  imagined 
part  of  the  fleet  destroyed.  Whv,  indeed, 
should  Sebastian  plot  against  his  brother  in 
the  following  scene,  unless  he  knew  how  to 
find  the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  inherit. 

Id,  I.  42.    Mr.  Malone  reads  thus : 

*' Letters  should  not  be  known:  rtchesy  po- 

vertyj 
And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  waecm- 

sion. 
Bom,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  *,**  Ice. 

Id.  I.  62.  The  latter  end  of  his  commomosalik 
forgsts  the  beginning.}  All  this  dialogue  ia 
a  fine  satire  on  the  Utopian  treatises  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  impracticable  inoonsisteni 
schemes  therein  recommended.  Warburtoh* 
lliere  is  something  so  strikingly  applicable 
to  modem  times  in  this  text  and  note,  thai 
the  Editor  could  not  persuade  himself  to  omit 
the  latter,  although  necessary  in  other  ren- 
pects.    C. 

Id,  I.  66. any  engine,]  any  instrument  of  war* 

or  military  machine. 

Id,  I.  67. all  foixon,]  Foison,  or  foi 

signifies  plenty,  ubertas:  and  i 


ture,  or  juice  of  grass. 
Id,  I.  80.  Enter  Ariel,  8cc  playing  solemn  wsi- 
sic,}  This  stage-direction  does  not  mean  to 
tell  us  that  Ariel  himself  was  ihefidieen;  but 
that  solemn  music  attended  his  appearance, 
or  was  an  accompaniment  to  his  entry.  Stbb- 

▼BN8. 

P.  9,  c,  I,  /.  48.  lam  wtore serious  thorn  my  csia- 
tom:  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  hsed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er.]    The  meaning  of  thb 
passage  seems  to  be---You  must  put  on  morn 
than  vour  usoal  seriousness,  if  you  are  dia- 
posed  to  f>av  a  propar  attention  to  mj  pro- 
posal ;  whiah  attention  if  you  bestow,  it  will 
m  the  end  make  you  thnee  what  you  arm, 
Sebastian  is  already  brother  to  the  throne; 
but,  being  made  a  king  by  Antoaio^s  contri- 
vance, would  be  (according  to  our  authoc*! 
idea  of  greatness)  thrice  the  man  he  was  be- 
fore.   In  this  sense  he  would  be  trebled  o'er. 
Mau>nb. 
Id.  I.  67.  If  you  but  knew,  how  you  th§  pmpom 
cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mwch   it !  how,  ms  strip* 
ping  it, 
Tou  more  inveet  it !}  Aju 
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!%•  Edmburgk  MaoiUfku^  for  Nov.,  1786. 
oftn  the  foUowing  flliutratioa  of  this  obscure 
panage.  ^Sebastian  introduces  the  nmile  of 
irater.  It  is  taken  up  bj  Antonio,  who  says 
he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow.  *— it 
has  already  learned  to  ebb,'  says  Sebastian. 
To  which  Antonio  replies,  'O,  if  pau  but 
knew  how  muck  even  that  metaphor  which 
you  use  m  jeet,  encourages  to  the  design 
which  I  hint  at ;  how,  in  str^tping  the  words 
of  their  eommum  meaning,  and  ueing  them 
fguratioelf,  you  adapt  them  to  your  own  si- 
tuation I*'*    Stbevens. 

P.  9.  c.  1,  /.  65. this  lord  ofweah  remem- 

oranee.'}  This  lord,  who  being  now  in  his 
dotage,  has  outlired  his  faculty  of  remembering ; 
and  who,  once  laid  in  the  ground,  shall  be  as 
little  remembered  himself,  as  he  can  now  re- 
member  other  things.    JoHiooN. 

/dl/.70.  Mr.  Malone  reads, 

ffW  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 

Professes  to  persuade);-—]  It  is  an  en- 
tangled sentence  of  which  the  meaning  may  be 
either,  that  he  alone,  who  is  a  spirit  of  per- 
nasion,  professes  to  persuade  the  king;  or 
that.  He  only  professes  to  persuade,  that  is, 
without  being  so  persuaded  himself  he  makes 
a  show  of  persuading  the  king.    JoHNSOX. 

Id.  1. 76. a  wink  beyondl  That  this  is  the 

Dtmost  extent  of  the  prospect  of  ambition,  the 
point  where  the  eye  can  pass  no  farther,  and 
where  objects  lose  their  distinctness,  so  that 
vrbat  is  there  discovered  is  fiunt,  obscure,  and 
donbtful.    JoBHSON. 

U,  c.2, 1. 3,  beyond  man*s  life;']  i.  e.  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  life  of  man  is  long  enough 
to  reach.    Steevbnb. 

W.  /.  4 she  that  from  Ncmler 

Can  have  no  note,  Sec]  Note  is  notice,  or 
information. 
Shakspeare's  great  ignorance  of  geography 
is  not  more  conspicuous  in  any  instance  tnan 
in  this,  where  he  supposes  Tunis  and  Naples 
lo  haTe  been  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  each  other. 

Id.  L  6. she,  from  whom — 1  i.  e.  in  coming 

from  whom. 

Id,  L  7. though  some  cast  again;")  Cast  is 

here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Macbeth, 
Act  II.  sc.  iii. :  **— though  he  took  my  legs 
from  me,  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him.**  Stbe- 

▼BJIS. 

Id.  1 8.  And,  by  that,  destin'd— ]  It  is  a  common 

Ilea  of  wickedness  to  call  temptation  destiny. 
OHirsoN.    Mr.  Malone  reads  tlestiny. 
id.  L  10.  In  yours  and  my  discharge."]  i.  e.  de- 

pends  on  what  you  ana  I  are  to  perform. 
Id.1^  A  chough—]  Is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw 
,     kind. 
id.li\.  And  melt,  ere  they  molest  f]  I  had  rather 


Would  melt,  ere  they  molest, 

i.  e.  Twenty  consciences,  such  as  stand 
between  me  and  my  hopes,  though  they  were 
cottgealed,  would  melt  before  they  comd  mo- 
lest me,  or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  pur- 
poses.    Johnson. 

U  I.  43.  «<he's  \ike,  that's  dead  :**— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  46. for  ajre— ]  i.  e.  for  ever. 

Id.  1 47.  This  ancient  morsel,]  For  morsel.  Dr. 
Warburton  xew\%— ancient  moral,  very  ele- 
gantly and  judiciously ;  yet  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  author  might  not  write  morsel^  as  we 
say  a  piece  of  a  mem.    JoHNSOif. 

Id.  1. 49. talce  suggestion,]  i.'  e.  Receive  any 

hint  of  villainv. 

ULltb. to  keep  them  living.]    By  them,  as 

the  text  now  stands,  Gonzalo  and  Alonzo  roust 
ba  understood.     Dr.  Johnson  objects  very 


Id. 


Justly  to  this  paange,  and  would  read— *<  That 
these  his  friends  are  b."  This  Mr.  Steevent 
adopts,  but  Mr.  Malone  reads,  **That  you, 
his  friend,  are  in." 

Id.  I.  76.  drawn?]     Having  your  swordt 

drawn. 

P.  10,  c.  1,  /.  9.  «*Tis  best  we  stand/'  &c.— Ma- 

LONX. 


Id.  I.  30. thtU  moe,  &c.]  i.  e.  make  moothi. 

Id.  I.  33.  Their  prick*-]  i.  e.  prickles. 

Id.  I.  84. wound  with  addere,]  wound,  or 

twisted  about. 

Id.  1.42. looks  likeafoulhom\mTd-~'i  This 

word  means  a  hirge  vessel  for  holding  drink, 
as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  so  called. 
/.  61.  - —  thu  fish  painted,]    To  exhibit 
fishes,  either  real  or  imaginary,  was  very  com- 
mon about  the  time  of  our  author.    Stei- 

VBKTS. 

IcL  I,  63. make  a  wtan;'}  That  is,  make  a 

man's  fortune. 

Id.  1. 67. his  gaberdine;]  A  gaberdine  is  pro- 
perly the  coarse  frock  or  outward  garment  of 
a  peasant,  but  here  means  a  loose  felt  cloak. 
Malone. 

Id.  e.  %  I.  5.  —  savages,]  sahttges  vras  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  time. 

Id,  1. 26. too  much — ]  Too  much  means  any 

sum,  ever  so  much.  It  has,  however,  been 
observed,  that  when  the  vulgar  mean  to  ask 
an  extravagant  price  for  any  thing,  they  say, 
with  a  laugh,  t  won't  make  him  pay  twice 
for  it. 

Id,l2». 1  know  it  by  thy  trembling;]  This 

tremor  is  alwavs  represented  as  the  effect  of 
being  possessed  by  the  devil. 

Id.  I.  31. cat ;]  Good  liquor  will  make  a  cat 

speak.  ^ 

Id.  I.  39.  His  forward  voice,  &c.  The  person  oi 
Fame  was  anciently  described  in  this  manner. 

Id.  I.  43. Amen!\  Means,  stop  vour  draught. 

Id.  I.  47.  /  have  no  long  spoon.]  Alluding  to  tlie 
proverb,  A  long  spoon  to  eat  with  the  devil 

Id.  t.  64. to  be  the  siej^e  tf  this  moon-calf?) 

Siege  signifies  stool  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  is  here  used  in  the  dirtiest  A 
mooncalf  is  an  inanimate  shapeless  mass, 
supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  engendered  of  woman 
only. 

Id.  I.  76.  Ste.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  es- 
cap'dst.]  Mr.  Ritson  proposes  to  alter  this 
line  thus : 

Ste.  {to  Cal.)  Here ,  swear  then,  (to  Trin.) 
How  escap'dst  thou  ? 

P.  11,  c.  1,  L  4.   Hast  thou  not  droppet^from . 
heaven?]    The  new-discovered  Indiana  of  the 
island  of  St.  Salvador  asked,  whether  Colum- 
bus and  his  companions  were  net  come  down 


from  heaven  ? 

Id.  /.  8.  **  And  thv  dog,  and  thy  biish."   Malonb. 

Id.  1. 12.  /  afeara  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  mon- 
iter:  Sec]  It  is  to  be  observed, that  Trincuk), 
the  speaker,  is  not  charged  with  being  afraid ; 
but  it  was  his  consciousness  that  he  was  so 
that  drew  this  brag  from  him.  This  is  nature. 
Wabrurton. 

Id.  1. 16.  "And  I  will  kiss''— Malonb. 

Id.  1. 39. sea-meHs—]  This  word  has  punlcd 

the  commentators :  Dr.  Warburton  reads  sha- 
mois ;  Mr.  Uolt,  who  wrote  notes  upon  this 
plav,  observes,  that  limpets  are  in  some  places 
called  scams.  Theobald  had  very  reasonably 
proposed  to  read  sea-malls  or  sea-mells. 

Id.  t  63. Get  a  new  man.]    When  Caliban 

sings  this  last  part  of  his  ditty,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  turn  his  head  soornlully  toward . 
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Che  oell  of  Prospero,  whose  wrfioe  he  had 
dewrted. 

ACT  in. 

SCKNI  I* 

P.  11.  c<  I,  /.  60   "And  their,**  «cc.    Malone. 

I<L  /.  66.  "  As  odious ;"— Malone. 

Id  /.  73. iforgtt:]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  meaas 

to  say— I  forget  mp  task;  but  that  is  not 
aurpriMmg,  for  I  am  tkmkmg  on  Miranda, 
and  these  sweet  thoughts,  &c.  He  may,  how- 
cTer,  mean,  that  he  forgets  or  thinks  little 
<Sf  the  baseness  qf  his  emplowment.  VVhich- 
soever  be  the  sense,  And,  or  jRjt,  should  seem 
more  proper  in  the  next  line  than  But,    Ma- 

LOHB. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  28.  "And  yours  it  is  against.**    Ma- 

LONB. 

Id,  I.  87. hest^l  For  behest;  i.  e.  command. 

**  I  therein  do  forget.**    Malo!<b. 

W.  /.  67.  The  flesh-fiy  blow  my  mouth'}  To 
blow  means  the  act  of  a  >fy,  bp  which  she 
lodges  eggs  in  flesh.  2^evbns. 

Id,  I.  w,  of  what  else  f*/Ae  world,"}  i.  e. 

of  aught  else,  of  whatsoever  else  there  is  in 
the  world. 

Id.  /.  69.  1  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  cf."}  This 
is  one  of  tnose  touches  of  nature  that  dis- 
tinguish Shakspeare  from  all  other  writers. 
It  was  necessary,  in  support  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Miranda,  to  make  her  appear  uncon- 
scious that  excess  of  sorrow  and  excess  of 
Jo^  find  alike  their  relief  from  tears ;  and  as 
this  is  the  first  time  that  consummate  plea- 
sure had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her 
heart,  she  calls  such  a  seemmg  contradictory 
expression  of  it,  folly.    STBBVBSi. 

P.  12.  c.  1.  /.  3.  —  your  fellow— 3  i   e.  oom- 

rnion. 
10. here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  wtine  with  my  heart  mV:]  It 
is  still  customary  in  the  west  of  England, 
when  the  conditions  of  a  barsain  are  agreed 
upon,  for  the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  Joining 
their  hands,   and  at  the  same  time  for  the 

rrchaser  to  give  an  earnest    Henlby. 
16.  8o  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  can- 
not be. 

Who  are  surpriM*d  with  all ;]  The  sense 
mighir  be  clearer,  were  we  to  make  a  slight 
transposition: 

**So  glad  of  this  as  they,  who  are  sur- 
priiTd 

With  all,  I  cannot  be—" 
Perhaps*  however,   more    oonsommtly   with 
ancient  language,  we  should  join  two  of  the 
words  toffether,  and  read — 

*'  Wbo  are  surpriz'd  withal."  Stbxvbns. 


Id.  I.  25.  — ~> bear  up,  and  boardem:"}  A  me- 
taphor alluding  to  a  chace  at  sea. 

id.  I  39 or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he's  no 
standard.]  Meaninc  he  is  so  much  inloxicat^ 
ed,  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand.  The  quibble 
between  standard,  an  ensi^,  and  standard, 
a  fruit-tree  that  grows  without  support,  is 
cTident.   Stebtbns. 

Id.  I.  48 thou  deboshed  fish   thou,']    the 

same  as  debauched. 

Id.  L  SS,  *'to  the  suit.**— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  68. a  tyrant;]    Tyrant  is  here  em- 
ployed as  a  trisvllable. 

Id  e.  2.  /.  13.    fVhat  a  pud  ninny^s  thU?} 


It  should  be  remembered  that  TVsnesr/s  is 
no  sailor,  but  a  jester;  and  is  so  called  in 
the  ancient  dramatis  persomm.  He  therefore 
wears  the  party-coiottred  dress  of  one  of 
these  charaeters.    Stsbveni. 

Dr.  Johnson  oboenres,  that  CalflMm  eoold 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  striped  coat  usu- 
ally worn  by  fools;  and  would  therefore 
transfer  this  speech  to  Stephano.  Bb(  though 
Caliban  might  not  know  this  dreumstance, 
Shakspeare  did.  Surely  he  wbo  has  given  to 
all  eoontries  and  aH  ages  the  manners  of  his 
own,  might  forget  himself  here,  as  w^  m 
in  other  places.    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  43. Rsmember, 

First  to  possess  his  books  *,  for  wUhomi 

them 
He's  but  a  shot,  as  I  inn.]  In  the  oki  ro- 
mances the  sorcerer  is  always  furnished  with  a 
book,  by  reading  certain  parts  of  which  h&  is 
enabled  to  summon  to  his  aid  whateysr  demons 
or  spirits  he  has  occasion  to  esiploy.  When 
he  is  deprived  of  his  book,  his  power  ceases. 
Our  autnor  might  hare  obsenred  this  circum- 
stance much  insisted  on  in  the  Orlando  Inmm 
Moro/o  of  Boyardo;  and  al«K>  in  Harrington's 
translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  1501. 

Id  I.  60.  *'  I  nerer  saw  a  woman,"— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  69.   Will  you  troll  the  eatch--}   To  traU 
a  catch,  is  to  dismiss  it  trippingly  from  the 

Id.  L^  This  is  the  tune  of  our  eateh,  pimped 
by   the  picture  of  No-bodv.]    A  ridieufous 

Spure,  sometimes  represented  on  signs,  but  the 
Insion  is  here  to  the  print  of  No-bodu,  pg^- 
fixed  to  the  anonvmous  comedy  of  '*  No-oody 
and  Somebody ;''  without  date,  but  printed 
before  the  year  1600. 

P.  13.  o.  1.  L  6. t^eardV}    To  affear  is  an 

obsolete  verb,  with  the  same  meaning  as  to 
tjffray.  Between  aferds  and  afraide  in  the 
tune  of  Chaucer,  there  might  have  been  some 
nice  distinction,  which  is  at  present  lost 

STBETBlfS. 

Id.  I.  35.  Wat  come?  Ill  follow,  Stephano:} 
I  The  first  words  are  addressed  to  Caliban,  who, 
vexed  at  the  fdly  of  his  new  companions  idly 
running  after  the  music,  while  the^  ought  only 
to  have  attended  to  the  main  pciaU  the  dis- 
patching  Prospero,  seems,  for  some  little  time, 
to  have  staid  behind.    Hbath. 

The  Words— fFtV/  come?  should  be  added 
to  Stephano's  speech.  1*11  follow,  is  T^incu- 
lo^s  answer.    RrnoN. 


ui. 

Id  I.  39.  By'r  lakm,'}  i.  e.  The  dimbutive  ool/ 
of  our  lady,  i.  e.  ladykin.    Steevbns. 

Id  I.  39.  Our  frusuate  search-^'}  Frustrate  for 
frustrated. 

Id.  I.  60.  A  tvmg  drollery :]  Shows,  called  droiU- 
rise,  were  in  Shakspeare's  time  performed  by 
puppets  only.  From  these  our  modem  drolls, 
.  exbibited  at  foirs,  &c  took  their  name.  A 
living  drollery,  i.  e.  a  drollery  not  represented 
by  wooden  machines,  but  bj  personages  wbo 
are  alive. 

Id  I.  63. one  tree,  the  phaeolx' throne ;]  Our 

poet  had  probablv  Lyly*s  Euphues,  cmd  his 
£jfiy^J,  particuUrly  in  his  thoughts:  signat. 
Q.  3, — **As  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the 
worid,  so  is  there  but  one  tree  in  Arabia 
wherein  she  buildeth.**  See  also,  Florio's  Italian 
Dictionary,  1598:  '*  Basin,  a  tree  in  Arabia, 
whreof  there  is  but  one  found,  and  uoon  it 
the  phcBnix  sits."    Malonb. 

Id.  1. 71.  For,  oertes,  &c.]  Certes  in  an  obsolete 
word,  signifying  certainty. 
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P.  If,  e.  1,  /.  rS  Thmr  wumners  artmorw  gentle- 
kkdj  Bir.  Malone  readi ''gentJe, kind;"  trot 
Sleet  CM  coonden  it  as  a  cOBBpoand  epithet. 

U.179. too  wfttek  mute  J  To  wniMe^  m  an- 
cient langaage,  it  to  admire,  to  wonder. 

Ue.%1 6.  Pratte  in^depariiMQ,]  i.  e.  Do  M>t 
praise  yoar  entertaiaroent  too  soon,  lest  yon 
shoold  have  reason  to  retract  yoor  ocnmeor 
datlaa.  It  is  a  prorerbial  saying. 

Id.  1. 14. that  thero  toere  monntaineen.  See.] 

Tke  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  have  been  long  ao- 
eustomed  to  such  excrescences  or  tnmours. 

!d.l\% «M, 

fVAogoAoads  stood  mtkoirbreastsT}  Our 
author  might  hare  had  this  intelligence  from 
the  translation  of  Pliny,  b.  t.  chap.  8:  **The 
Blemmyi,  by  report,  hare  no  heads,  but  mouth 
and  eyes  both  in  their  breasts."   STCsvENa. 

Id.  /.  19.    Each  fmtter-omt,  &c]  In  this  age  of. 
traveHing,  it  was  a  practice  with  those  who  en-^ 
giged  in  long  and  hazardous  expeditions,  to 
place  out  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  of 
reoeiriag  great  interest  for  it  at  their  return 


•  on  five  for  one"  means  oh  tho  terms 
cf/vefor  oH€.  Mr.  Makme  reads  **— </five 
for  one." 

Idl.9±.  Iwillstamdto,amdfB4dtkc.]T\aM]mM- 
sage  was  probably  intended  to  be  in  a  rhvme. 

IdL9^  and  with  a  quamt  device,  the  mm- 

qmet  vamehes.']  Though  I  will  not  undertake 
to  prore  that  all  the  cuKnary  pantomimes  ex- 
hibited in  France  and  Italy  were  known  and 
inriuted  in  thii  kingdom,  I  may  obserre  that 
flying,  rising,  and  oescendm^  serrices  were  to 
be  found  at  entertainments  giTen  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  fcc.  in  1453,  and  by  the  grand 
Dake  of  Tuscany  in  1600,  &c.  See  M.  1^ 
Grand  d'Aussi's  Uisteire  de  la  Fie  privee  dee 
France ^  vol.  iii.  p.  894.  &c.  Examples,  there- 
fore, of  machinery  similar  to  that  of  Shaks- 
pear*  in  the  present  instance,  were  to  be  met 
widi,  and  perhaps  had  been  adopted  on  the 
stage,  as  well  as  at  public  festirals  here  in 
Euland.    Stbbvbns. 

Id.  I  30.  (Thai  haih  to  faistniment  ihit  lower 
worlds  Ice.]  i.  e.  that  makes  use  of  this  world, 
and  every  thing  in  it,  as  its  tnetrumente  to 
bring  abcrat  its  ends. 

JdL/.  48.  Que  dowle  lAo/'s  m  My  plume ;]  Bailey, 
in  his  dictionary,  says  that  doiole  is  a  feather, 
or  rather,  the  single  particles  of  the  down. 

I  J.  1. 50. clear  life,—]  Pure,  blameless,  in- 
nocent. 

Id.  I.  G9. is  nothing  hut  hsarfs  sorrow^ 

And  a  clear  life  ensnmg.l  that  is— a  mise- 
rable fate  which  nothing  but  contrition  and 
amendment  t^Hfe  can  atert.    MAUomt. 

Id.  L  68.  — ^  with  mops  and  mowes— 3  To  mowe^ 
i.  e.  to  insuh,  1^  making  mouths,  or  wry  faces. 

Id  L  66 unth  good  Ufe,]  fTith  good  life  may 

mean,  with  etetct  preeentation  of  their  seve- 
ral characters,  with  observation  strange  of 
their  particular  and  distinct  parts,  or  with  ho- 
nest cdaeritu,  or  cheerfulness. 

Id,  L  9fL  Their  seteral  kinds  hate  done:]  i.  e. 
have  discharged  the  sereral  functions  allotted  to 
Aeir  ddferent  natures.  ■   • 

Id,  I  81. baas  mg  trespass,"}  The  deep  pipe 

told  it  me  in  a  rough  bass  sound.    JoH!<tON. 

P  14.  c.  1.  /.  8.  And  with  him  there  lie  mudded. 
But  one  fiend—"]  with  him,  and  6tf#,  are 
probaUv  playhouse  interpolations. 

Id.  t  9.  Like  poison  given,  &e.]'  The  oatiTes  of 
Africa  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  secret  how  to  tem|)er  poisons  with  such 
art  as  not  to  operate  till  several  years  after 


they  were  administered. 
U.  I.  \% this 


ecstasy—]  Eestasg  oieant  not 


anciently,  as  at  present,  rapturous  phasurs 
but  alienation  of  mind. 

ACT  IV. 

fOBNII. 

Id,  I.  91. a  thread  efmine  own  ItfeJ  I  e.  a 

fibre  or  a  ^€trt  of  my  own  Kfe.  Prospers 
eoosiders  hunself  as  the  etoet  or  parent  tree, 
and  his  daughter  as  a  fibre  or  portion  of 
himself,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  himself  Uves. 

TOLLBT. 

hLL». strangely slooif Ms  ^s«/:I  Strange- 

Iff  is  used  by  way  of  commendation,  utsrveU- 
feneement.  to  a  wonder. 

Id.  I,  Si,  if  thou  doet  break  her  Tirgm  knot  be- 

Au  sanctimonious  ceremonies,  ficc]  This 
is  a  manifest  alUisioa  to  the  zones  of  the  an- 
cients which  were  worn  as  guardians  of  chas- 
tity by  marriageable  young  women.    Hbi«i.bt. 

Id,  L  80.  No  sweet  aspersion]  Aspersion  is  here 
used  in  its  primitif  e  sense  of  sprinkling.  At 
present  it  is  expressire  only  of  calumny  and 
detraction.    Srxxvnra. 

Id.  I.  &2.  Fairiy  spoke;]  Fairlg  h  here  used  as  a 
trisyllable. 

Id,  I.  G9. the  rabble,]  The  crew  of  meaner 

spirits. 

Id,  I,  &,  Some  vanity  <rf  mine  art;]  I.  e.  illusion 
of  mine  art. 

Id,  c,  9,  /.  5. bring  a  corollary  J  i,  e.  bring 

more  than  are  suflcient  rather  than  fafl  for 
want  of  numbers.     Corollarg  means  surplus. 

Id,  I.  7.  No  tongue;]  Those  who  are  present  at 
incantations  are  obliged  to  be  strictly  silent, 
''else,"  as  we  are  afterwards  told,  the  ** spell 
is  marred."    Johnson. 

Id.  f.  12. thatch'd  with  stover,]  Stover  (hi 

Cambridgeshire  and  other  counties)  signifies 
hay  maoe  of  coarse  rank  grass,  sucli  as  even 
cows  will  not  eat  while  it  is  green.  Stover  is 
likewise  used  as  thatch  for  cart-lodges,  and 
other  buildings  that  deserve  but  rude  and 
cheap  ooveriogs. 

Id.  I.  IS.  TMf  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied 
brimsy]  The  old  edition  reads  pioned  and 
twilled  brims,  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Holt's 
conjecture,  that  the  poet  originally  wrote : 
^  with  pioned  and  tilled  brtms," 
Peonied  is  the  emendation  of  Hanmer,  but 
Mr.  Malone  adheres  to  the  old  edition. 

Id.  1. 15.  — -  and  thy  broom  groves j]  Broom,  in 
this  place,  signifies  the  Spttrtium  scoparium, 
of  which  brooms  are  frequently  made.  Near 
Gamliogay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  grows  high 
enough  to  conceal  the  tallest  cattle  as  the^ 
pass  through  it;  and  in  places  where  it  is 
cultivated,  still  hizher. 

Id.  1. 17.  Being  lass-Tom ;)  Ltus-lom  is  forsaken 
of  his  mistress. 

Id  1. 17. thy pole-dvf^i  vineyard^  To  clip  is 

to  twine  round  or  emhr€u:e.  The  poles  are 
clipped  or  embraced  by  the  vines. 

Id,  L  81.  Mg  bosky  acree,  &c.]  Boekg  is  woody. 
Bosky  acres  are  fields  divided  from  each  other 
by  hedge-rows.  Boscus  is  middle  Latin  for 
wood. 

Id.  I.  33. to  this  short-grass'd  green?]    The 

old  copy  reads  shortr^crssW  green.  Short 
graz*a  green  means  grated  ec  as  to  be  short. 

Id  /TfiS.  Earth* s  increase,  andfoison  plenty,  &c.l 
Earth's  increase^  is  the  produce  of  the  earth : 

foison,  plenty,  i.  e.  plenty  to  the  utmost 

abundance ;  foistm  signifying  plenty. 

P.  15,  c  1,  /.  9. a  wonderMyoMer,]  i.  e.  able 

to  perform  wonders. 

Id.  1. 9. wand'ring  brooks,]  The  modem  edir 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


tori  read — winding  brookt.  The  old  copy— 
windring.    Stbevens. 

P.  15,  e.  I,  L  11.  Leave  your  crisp  channels,] 
CritPf  i.  e.  curling^  winding,  Crup,  however, 
allude  may  to  the  little  wave  or  cwrl  (as  it  is 
commoDly  called)  that  the  gentlest  wind  occa- 
sioDS  on  the  sur&ce  of  waters.    Stbevbns. 

Mil 31.  Thie  is  most  strange:]  Malooe  reads: 
*'This  is  strange:"  I  have  introduced  the 
^otd— most,  on  account  of  the  metre,  which 
otherwise  is  defective.— In  the  first  line  of 
Prospero's  next  speech  there  is  likewise  an 
omission,  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  supply 
it    Stbevbns. ^     , 

/^  /.  43. aii  which  %t  inherit,]  i.  e.  all  who 

possess,  who  dwell  upon  it.    Malotcb. 

Id,  I  44.  And,  like  the  insubstantial  pageant 
faded,]  Faded  means  here— having  vanished ; 
from  the  Latin,  vado.  To  feel  the  justice  of 
this  comparison,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
epithet,  tne  nature  of  these  exhibitions  should 
be  remembered.  The  ancient  English  pageants 
were  shows  exhibited  on  the  reception  of  a 
prince,  or  any  other  solemnity  of  a  similar  kind. 
They  were  presented  on  occasional  stages 
erected  in  the  streets.  Originally  they  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  dumb  shows : 
but  before  the  time  of  our  author,  they  had 
been  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  speaking 
personages,  who  were  characteristically  ha- 
bited. I'he  speeches  were  sometimes  in  verse ; 
and  as  the  procession  moved  forward,  the 
speakers,  who  constantly  bore  some  allusion  to 
the  ceremony,  either  conversed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  or  addressed  the  noble  per- 
son whose  presence  occasioned  the  celebrity. 
On  these  allegorical  spectacles  very  costly  or- 
naments were  bestowed. 

Id.  /.  45.  Leave  not  a  rack  helwnd:]  '^The  winds 
(says  lord  Bacon]  which  move  the  clouds 
above,  which  we  call  the  rach^  and  are  not  per- 
ceived below,  pass  without  noise."  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  would  explain  the  word  rack  somewhat 
differently,  by  calling  it  the  lastjleetistg  vestige 
of  the  highest  cUmds,  scarce  perceptible  on 
accountof  their  distance  and  tenuity.  What 
was  ancientlv  called  the  rack,  is  now  termed 
by  sailors— the  scud.  The  word  is  common 
to  many  authors  contemporary  with  Shak- 
speare.  But  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  tracts 
for  which  there  are  some  authorities ;  and  Mr. 
Malone  wrack ^  a  misspelling  for  wreck;  and 
after  producing  authorities,  says,  it  has  been 
urged,  that  ^  objects  which  have  only  a  vision- 
ary and  insubstantial  existence,  can,  when  the 
vision  is  faded,  leave  nothing  reo/,  and  con- 
■equently  no  wreck  behind  them."  But  the 
oljection  is  founded  on  misapprehension.  The 
words— **  Leave  not  a  rack  (or  wreck)  behind," 
relate  not  to  ^  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vi- 
sion," but  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces, 
shall  (like  a  vision, or  a  paceant), be  dissolved, 
and  leave  no  vestiffe  behmd. 

Id,  1. 5a.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to:]  To  cleave 
<o,  is  to  ttnite  with  clossly. 

jfl  I  eo. to  meet  with  Caliban.]    To  meet 

wUh  is  to  counteract;  to  play  stratagem 
against  stratagem. 

Id.  /.  74. pricking  goss,)   I  know  not  how 

Shakspeare  distinguished  goss  from/acrse  ;  for 
what  be  calls  fune  is  called  goss  or  gorse  in 
the  midland  counties.    Stbevbns. 

By  the  latter,  Shakspeare  means  the  low 
sort  oigorse  that  only  grows  upon  wet  ground, 
and  which  is  well  described  by  the  name  of 
whims  in  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry. 
It  has  prickles  like  those  of  a  rose-tree  or  a 
gooMberry.    Tollbt. 


Id.  0,%  I.  4.  For  stale  to  catch  thsM  thieves.] 
Stale  is  a  word  in  fowling,  and  is  used  to  OMsa 
a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch  birds.    STEEVBifs. 

Id.  I.  7.  Nurture  can  never  stick;]  Nurtwre  k 
education. 

Id.  1. 8. all.  all  lost, 'I  The  first  of  these  words 

was  probably  introduced  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  transcriber  or  compositor.  We  might 
safely  read — are  all  lost    Malonb.  ^ 

Id.  I.  9.  And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  ctuikers:'}  Shakspeare,  when 
he  wrote  this  description,  perhaps  recollected 
what  his  patron's  most  intimate  friend,  the 
great  lord  Essex,  in  an  hour  of  discontent,  said 
of  queen  Elizabeth  i—^ihat  she  grew  old,  and 
cankered,  and  that  her  mind  was  become  as 
crooked  as  her  carcase :"— a  speech,  which, 
according  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  cost  him  his 
head,  and  which,  we  may  therefore  suppose, 
was  at  that  time  much  talked  of.  This  play 
being  written  in  the  time  of  king  James,  these 
obnoxious  words  night  be  safely  repeated. 
Malohb. 

Id,  1. 16. the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall:]  This  auality  of  hesiring, 
which  the  mole  is  supposed  to  possess  in  so 
high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in  Eimhues,  4u>. 
1581,  p.  64:  ^  Doth  not  the  lion  for  strength, 
the  turtle  for  love,  the  ant  for  labour,  excel 
man  ?  Doth  not  the  eagle  see  clearer,  the 
vulture  smell  better,  the  moale  heare  light- 
lierj^ 

Id.  1. 21. has  done  little  better  than  played 

the  Jack  tciM  tis]  i.  e.  he  has  played  Jack 
with  a  lantern;  has  led  us  abaut  like  aa 
ignis  fatuus,  by  which  travellers  are  decoyed 
into  the  mire. 

Id,  I.  46.  Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O  peer!  O 
worthy  Stephano  I  look,  what  a  wardrobe 
here  is  for  thee !  ]  An  allusion  to  an  old  cele- 
brated ballad,  which  begins  thus:  **King 
Stephan  was  a  worthy  peer^ —  ,*  and  cele- 
brates that  king's  parsunony  with  r^ard  to 
his  wardrobe. 

Id.  I.  48.  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frip- 
pery :]  A  frippery  was  a  shop  where  old 
clothes  were  sold.  Jihripperie,  Fr.  The  person 
who  kept  one  of  these  shops  was  called  a 
fripper.  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Stowe,  says. 
that  these  fnppers  lived  in  Birchin-lane  and 
Comhill. 

Id.  I.  53.   **  Let  it  alone  "—Malonb. 

M  /.  59. under  the  line ;]    An  alluaioa  to 

what  often  happens  to  people  who  pass  the 
line.  The  violent  fevers  which  they  contract 
in  that  hot  climate,  make  them  lose  their  hair. 

Id  /.68. put  some  lime,  &c.]  That  is,  bird-Hmu* 

Id,  1. 71. to  barnacles,  or  to  d^pes— ]  Skinner 

says,  barnacle  is  Anser  Scoticus,  The  hat' 
nacle  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish  growing  on  the 
bottoms  of  ships,  and  which  was  anciently  aap- 
posed,  when  broken  off,  to  become  one  of 
these  geese. 

Id.  I,  72  fVith  foreheads  villainous  k>w.]  Low 
foreheads  were  anciently  reckoned  among  de- 
formities. 

Id  I.  78.  A  noise  qf  Hunters  heard]  Shaiupeare 
might  have  had  in  view  Arthur's  Chase,  which 
many  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  that 
it  is  a  kennel  of  black  dogs  followed  bj  un- 
known huntsmen  with  an  exceeding  great 
sound  of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of 
some  wild  beast 

ACT  V. 


P.  16,  e.lj.  20. and  time 

Goes  upright  with  his  carrtsps.) 
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to  one  eanjiof  a  barthen.  This  critical  period 
of  mjr  fife  proceeds  as  1  could  wish.  Time 
brii£s  finrward  all  the  expected  events,  with- 
out altering  under  his  burthen.    STRETBiit. 

P.  16,  e,  1,  /.  25.  "his  followers."— Malon*. 

Id,  I.  30. till  your  r^Uase.}  L  e.  till  you  re- 
lease them. 

Jd.L4^ a  touch,  a  fetHmg  — ]  A  tomck^  isa 


Mil 44. tkatrtUsA  att om  tkarply. 

Passion  as  tkey.]  I  feel  every  thing  with 
the  same  <|uick  sensibility  ,  and  am  moved  by 
the  same  passions  as  they  are. 

UiL56.  Ye  slcss  af  kilU,  brooks,  standing 
lakss,  and  groves  fl  This  speech  Dr.  War- 
burton  rightly  observes  to  be  borrowed  from 
Medea's  in  Ovid. 

U,im.(Weak  masters  though  ye  he,y]  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  may  be.  Though  you 
are  hut  inferior  masters  of  these  supema- 
turalpowers  —  though  you  possess  them  but 
in  a  low  degree;  or,  **ye  are  powerful  auxi- 
liaries, but  weak  if  left  to  yourselves;  —  your 
caployinent  is  then  to  make  green  ringlets,  and 
midnight  mushrooms,  and  to  play  the  idle 
pranks  moitioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  song; 
yet  by  your  aid  I  have  been  enabled  to  invert 
the  course  of  nature.** 

Id.  1.72, But  this  rough  magic.  Sec.]    This 

speech  of  Prospero  sets  out  with  a  long  and 
distinct  invocation  to  the  various  ministers  of 
his  art :  yet  to  what  purpose  they  were  in- 
voked does  not  very  dTistinctly  appear.  Had 
our  author  written  —  *^AU  this,''  &c.  intitead 
of —  '^  Bui  this,**  &c.  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  would  have  been  more  pertinent  to  its 
becinning.     Stxevbns. 

id.  c.  9,  /.  9. A  solemn  air,  and  the  best 

comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fanc^,  cure  thy  brains,  &c.] 
Prospero  does  not  desire  them  to  cure  their 
brains.  His  expression  is  optative,  not  im- 
perative ;  and  means  —  May  music  cure  thy 
brains!  L  e.  settle  them. 

Id,  L  11. boil'd  withm  thy  skuU!2  So,  in  A 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  *'  seething 
brains,"  &c.  occur  :  and  in  The  ff  inters 
Tale,  we  have  "  boitd  brains,** 

Id.  L  15. fellouAj  drops.']  I  would  read,/e/- 

low  drops.  The  additional  syllable  only  in- 
jures the  metre,  without  enforcing  the  sense. 
Fellowly,  however,  is  an  affective  used  by 
Tusser.    Stbivbns. 

Id.  L  18. the  ignorant  fitmes—']  L  e.  the 

lames  of  ignorance. 

Id.  I  35.  Thou'rt  pineh'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. 

—  Fiesh  and  blood,]  Thus  the  old  copy  : 

Theobald  points   the   passage  in  a  different 

manner,  and  perhaps  rightly  : 

**  Tbou*rt  pinch*d  for*t  now,  Sebastian,  flesh 

and  blood." 

Id,  L  V. remorse  and  nature ;]  Remorse  is  by 

our  author  and  the  contemporary  writers  ge- 
nerally used  for  pity,  or  tenderness  of  heart. 
Nature  is  naturid  affection.    Mai/>nb. 

Id.  I  41. In  a  cowslip's  bell  1  lie  :]  So,  in 

Dnyton's  ^yn^Judia  : 

**  At  midnisht,  the  appointed  hour ; 
And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 
Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  cowslip  flower 
On  Uipcut  bin  that  blowcth." 
The  date  of  this  poem  not  being  ascer- 
tained, we  know  not  whether  our  author  was 
indebted  to  it,  or  was  himself  copied  by  Dray- 
ton.   I  believe,  the  ktter  was  the  imitator. 
Jfymphidia  was  not  written,  I  imagme,  till 
after  the  English  Don  Quixote  had  appeared 
ia  1612.    Maloni. 


17 
reads,  *'  Then  I  ooooh 


Id.  I.  43.  Mr.  Malone 
When  owls  do  cry," 

ia.  /.  42. when  owls  do  cry  ]  i.  e.  at  night. 

Id  I.  44  After  evmrner*  merrily  :]  This  is  tha 
reading  of  ail  the  editions.  Yet  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  substituted  sun-set,  because  Ariel 
talks  of  riding  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition. 

Id.  L  46. shall  I  live  now. 

Under  the  bloeeon  that  hangs  on  the 
bough.]  This  thought  in  not  thrown  out  at 
random.  It  composed  a  part  of  the  magical 
system  of  these  days.  The  idea  was  probably 
first  suggested  by  the  description  of  the  vene- 
rable eun  which  Virgil  planted  at  the  entranee 
of  the  infernal  shade!*. 

Id.  /.  64. /  drmk  the  air—]    To  drink  the 

atr —  is  an  expression  of  swiftness  of  the  same 
kind  as  to  devour  the  way  in  K.  Henry  IF. 

Id.  I.  65  —^  Whe/r  thouleest  he,  or  no,] 
Whe'r  for  whether. 

Id.  I.  73.  Th^  dukedom  I  resign;]  The  duchy  of 
Milan  bemg  through  the  treachery  of  Antonio 
made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  Alon- 
so  promises  to  resign  bis  claim  of  sovereignty 
for  the  future. 

P.  17,  c.  1,  /.  1. You  do  vet  taste 

Some  subtilUes  o*the  isie,]  This  is  a  phrase 
adopted  from  ancient  cookery  and  oonfectio- 
uary.  When  a  dish  was  so  contrived  as  to 
appear  unlike  what  it  really  was,  they  called 
it  a  subtilty.  Dragons,  castles,  Uees,  &o. 
made  out  oisugar,  had  the  like  denomination. 

Id,  I.  18. who  three  hours  since  — ]    The 

unity  of  time  is  most  rigidly  observed  in  this 
piece.  The  fable  scarcely  takes  up  a  greater 
number  of  hours  than  are  employeu  in  the  re- 
presentation; and  from  the  ver^  particular  care 
which  our  author  takes  to  pomt  out  this  cir- 
cumstance in  so  many  other  passages,  as  well 
as  here,  it  should  seem  as  if  it  were  not  acci- 
dental, but  purposely  designed  to  shew  the 
cavillers  of  the  time  that  he  could  write  a  play 
within  all  the  strictest  laws  of  regularity,  when 
he  chose  to  load  himself  with  the  critic's  fetters. 

Id.  I.  23. /  ixm  woe  for't,  sir.]  i,  e.  I  am 

sorry  for  it.  To  be  woe,  is  often  used  by  old 
writers  to  signify,  to  be  sorry. 

Id  I.  do.  As  great  to  me^as  late  ;]  My  loss  is  as 
great  as  yours,  and  has  as  lately  happened  to 
me.    Johnson. 

Id.  L  43. their  words 

Are  natural  breath  :]  An  anonymous  cor- 
respondent thiilks  that  their  is  a  corruption, 
and  that  we  should  read  —  theee  words.  His 
coniecture  appears  not  improbable.  The  lords 
had  no  doubt  concerning  themselves.  Their 
doubts  related  only  to  Prospero. 

Id.  I.  63.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,  &c.]  I 
take  the  sense  to  be  only  this  :  Ferdinand 
would  not,  he  says,  play  her  fidse  for  the 
U)orld :  Yea,  answers  she,  I  would  allow  you 
to  do  it  for  something  less  than  the  world,  for 
twenty  kingdoms,  and  I  wish  you  well 
enough  to  allow  you,  after  a  little  wrangle, 
that  your  play  was  fair  So,  likewise^  Dr. 
Grey.    Johvson. 

Id.  c.  2,  /  52.  My  tricksy  spirit.']  is,  my  clever, 
adroit  spirit.  Shakspeare  uses  the  same  word 
in  The  Merchant  cf  Venice. 

Id.  I.  56. dead  of  sleep,]  Thus  the  old  copy. 

Modem  editors  —  asleep.  Mr.  Malone  has 
substituted  **  on  sleep"  as  the  ancient  English 


Id. 


phraseology, 
f  72.  --^( 


conduct  of:]  Conduct  for  con- 
ductor 

Conduct  is  yet  used  in  the  same  sense :  the 
person  at  Cambridge  who  reads  prayefs  in 
Kfatg's  and  in  Trinity  college  ohapdt,  it  still 
so  styled.    Hinlbt. 
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P.  17,  e.  3,  /.  76. with  beating  on 

Th€  9trang§nes§^  &c.]  Beating  vulj  meao 
hammering^  working  in  the  mind,  dwelling 
loDff  upon. 

Id.  I.  78.  (Wkieh  to  you  shall  seem  probable,)] 
I  will  inform  you  now  all  these  wonderful  ac- 
cidents have  happened;  which,  though  thej 
now  appear  to  you  strange,  will  then  seem 

r>babie.    Maloni. 
c.  1,  /.  10. Coragio I]  An  ezdamatioo 

of  encouragement 

Id.  I.  30.  /«  a  plain  fish,]  That  is,  plainly,  eridently 
a  fish ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  shape 
which  our  author  designed  to  bestow  on  his 
monster.  That  he  has  hands,  &c.  we  gathe^ 
from  circumstances  in  the  play.  Perhaps 
Shakspeare  himself  had  no  settled  ideas  con- 
cerning the  form  of  Caliban. 

Id.  I.  '212. true  :  ]  that  is,  Aonett.  A  tru$  man 

is,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  opposed  to  a 
thief. 

Id.  I  24.  His  mother  wa$  a  witch;  and  ono  so 
strong 
Thai  could  control  the  moon,  &c.]  This 
was  the  phraseology  of  the  times.  After  the 
statute  against  witches^  revenge  or  ignorance 
fre<^uently  induced  people  to  charge  those 
agauist  whom  the?  harboured  resentment,  or 
entertained  preiudices,  with  the  crime  of 
witchcraft,  which  had  just  then  been  decUred 
a  capital  offence. 

Id.  I  85.  And  ileal  in  her  command,  without 
her  power :]  I  suppose  Prospero  means,  that 
8ycorax,  with  less  general  power  than  the 
moon,  could  produce  the  same  effects  on  the 
sea.    Stebvens. 


Id.  I.  36.  And  Trineulo  is  rseHng  r^ :  Where 
should  thef 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded 
themtl  Warburton  thinks  that  Shi^Lspeare,  to 
be  sure,  wrote — grand  'lixir,  alluding  to  the 
grand  elixir  of  the  alchymists,  whieli  they 
pretend  would  restore  youth  and  confer  im- 
mortality. But  Mr.  Steevcns  says  that,  as  the 
alchymist^s  elixir  was  supposed  to  be  a  liquor, 
the  old  reading  teay  stand. 

Id.  I.  99.  —  fly-bbwing.]  This  pickle  aOudes  to 
their  plunge  bto  the  stinking  pool :  and  jwdt- 
ling  prewRTreu  meat  from  fy-wwing. 

Id.  I.  41. but  a  cramp,]  i.  e.  I  an  all  otcp  a 

cramp.  Prospero  had  ordered  Ariel  to  aibrtoi 
up  their  sinetes  with  aged  cramps.  Touch 
me  not  alludes  to  the  soreness  oocasioned  by 
them. 

Id.  I.  43.  /  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then.  ] 
The  same  quibble  oocurs  afterwards  in  the 
Second  Part  qf  King  Henry  VI.  :  *'  Mass, 
'twill  be  eore  law  then,  for  he  was  thrust  in 
the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not  whole 
vet."  Stephano  also  alludes  to  the  eoree  about 
him.    Stbbybms. 

Id,  c.S,  /.  39.  With  the  help  qfyour  good  hands.') 
By  your  applause,  by  clappmg  hands.    JoBK- 

MS. 

Id.  I.  45.  And  my  ending  is  despair. 

Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prtn^r ;]    This  al- 
ludes to  the  old  stories  told  of  the  despfii  of 
necromancers  in  their  last  moments,  and  of  the 
eflkacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  then. 
Warrurtoh. 


Act.  U.— Scenb  2. 


Caliban.  All  tbe  InfectiOM  that  the  ran  racks  np 
From  boKi,  feos.  lists,  on  Prosper  tall,  and  make  him 
By  iueh-meal  a  disease !    His  spirits  hear  mc . 
And  yet  I  needs  muat  curse. 
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Son  of  the  inctdento  in  this  play  may  be  sup- 
poted  to  have  been  taken  flrom  The  Arcadia^ 
book  I  chap.  ▼!.,  where  Pyrocles  consents  to 
head  the  Helots.  (The  Arcadia  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  28, 
1566.)  The  Ioto  adventure  of  Julia  resembles 
that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Nighi,  and  is,  indeed, 
ooonnon  to  many  of  the  ancient  novels.  Stkb- 
m$. 

Mrs.  Lenox  observes,  and  I  think  not  im- 
probably, that  the  story  of  Proteus  and  Julia 
■igfat  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  the  Diana 
of  George  of  Afoit/e«uiyor.— **Thi8  pastoral  ro- 
Bttnee,**  says  she,  ''was  translated  from  the 
Spanish  in  Sliakspeare*s  time.^  I  have  seen  no 
earlier  translation  than  that  of  Bartholomew 
Toog,  who  dates  his  dedication  in  November, 
1&96;  and  Meres,  in  his  Wife  Treaeury,  printed 
the  same  year,  expressly  mentions  the  T%oo 
GeutlewteM  ef  Verona,  Indeed,  Montemayor 
ivas  translated  two  or  three  years  before,  by 
oae  Thomas  Wilson ;  but  this  work,  I  am  per- 
naded,  was  never  published  entirely;  perhaps 
•oae  parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  have 
been  translated  by  others.  However,  Mr  Stee- 
vcas  says,  very  truly,  that  this  kind  of  love- 
adveature  is  frequent  in  the  old  mveliste,  Fab- 

There  is  no  earlier  translation  of  the  Diana 
catered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, than  that  of  B.  Younge,  Sept.  1598.  Many 
translations,  however,  after  they  were  licensed, 
vere  capridonsly  suppressed.  Among  others^ 
"The  Decameron  of  Mr.  John  Boocace,  Floren- 
te,'*was  '*  recalled  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury's 
eMBBands.**    STBBvgNS. 

It  is  observable  (I  know  not  for  what  cause) 
that  the  style  of  this  comedy  is  less  figurative, 


and  more  natural  and  unaffected,  than  the  great* 
er  part  of  this  author's,  though  supposed  to  le 
one  of  the  first  he  wrote.    Pops. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shak- 
Bpeare  had  any  other  hand  in  this  play  than  the 
enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and  lines 
throvm  in  here  and  there,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished, as  being  of  a  different  stamp  fh>m 
the  rest    Hanmbr. 

To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is 
very  just,  Mr  Theobald  has  added,  that  this  is 
one  of  Sbakspeare's  u>oret  playe,  and  is  less 
combated  than  any  other.  Mr  Upton  perempto- 
rily determines,  that  if  any  proof  can  be  drawn 
from  manner  and  style,  this  play  must  be  sent 
packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere. 
How  otherwise,  says  he,  do  painters  distinguish 
copies  from  originals  f  and  have  not  authors 
their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a 
true  critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a 
painter?  I  am  aflraid  this  illustration  of  a  cri- 
tic^s  science  will  not  prove  what  Is  desired.  A 
painter  knows  a  copy  from  an  original  by  rules 
somewhat  resembling  those  by  which  critics 
know  a  translation,  which,  if  it  be  literal,  and 
literal  it  must  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a  pic- 
ture, will  be  easily  distinguished.  Copies  are 
known  from  originals,  even  when  the  painter 
copies  his  own  picture;  so,  if  an  author  should 
literally  translate  his  work,  he  would  lose  the 
manner  of  an  original. 

Mr  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  picture 
with  the  imitation  of  a  painter's  manner.  Co- 
pies are  easily  known,  but  good  imitations  are 
not  detected  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by 
the  best  judges,  often  mistaken.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  the  writer  has  always  peculiarities  equally 
distinguishable  with  those  of  the  painter.    The 
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pecolinr  manner  of  each  arises  flrom  the  desire, 
natural  to  erery  performer,  of  facilitating  his 
subsequent  work  by  recurrence  to  his  former 
ideas  ;  this  recurrence  produces  that  repetition 
which  is  called  habit.  The  painter,  whose  work 
is  partly  intellectual  and  partly  manual,  has 
habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  the 
writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  some 
painters  have  differed  as  much  from  themseWes 
as  (Irom  any  other  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  last  The  same  va- 
riation may  be  expected  in  writers ;  aod  if  it  be 
true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  less  subject  to 
habit,  the  difference  between  their  works  may 
be  yet  greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition  we 
may  discorer  the  author  with  probability,  though 
seldom  with  certainty.    When  I  read  this  play, 


I  canot  hot  tUnk  that  I  find,  both  In  the  sr- 
rious  and  ludicrous  scenes,  the  langoage  aad 
sentiments  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
one  of  his  most  powerftil  effusions;  it  has  nei- 
ther many  diversities  of  character,  nor  strikiag 
delineations  of  life;  but  it  abounds  inyii^^ 
beyond  most  of  his  pbys,  and  few  have  more 
lines  or  passages,  which,  singly  considered,  are 
eminently  beautifnl.  I  am  yet  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  very  successful,  and  suspect 
that  it  has  escaped  corruption,  only  because 
being  seldom  played,  it  was  less  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  transcription.    Johnson. 

This  comedy  was  written  in  1591,  aooordmg 
to  Mr  Malone,  who  supposes  it  to  have  beoi 
our  author's  first  play;  and,  viewed  as  a  first 
production,  he  thinks  it  may  be  pronounced  a 
very  elegant  and  extraordidary  performaiftoe. 


Act.  III.— Scknb  1. 


SpMd.  Why  didft  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of  jonr  lore 
lettenl  ^Exit. 

LauHce.  Now  will  he  be  iwiofed  for  readinf  my  letter: 
•n  annmnnerly  sUTe.  that  wUI  thrust  himself  into  wcrettl 
-lil  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correcUon. 
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ay  there  U  a  itraage  mixture  of  Inowledge  aad  tgnonuice,  of  care  ind  anUfence.   The  TenMcatlMi  it 
•— .  ...-  -«.   , . .  .^^  ,^  .    ^  _.  .^^  author  conreya  hit  heroes  hj  sea  tnm  one  inland  town 


lent,  the  aUusions  are  learned  and  Jnst ;  bat  the  i 

m  the  sane  coantry :  he  places  the  emperor  at  Miian.  ana  senas  ois  jounr  men  lo  aiicBo  nun,  Dot  nerer 
m  more;  he  makes  Proteos,  after  an  Interriew  with  Silrla,  saj  he  has  only  seen  her  plctnre:  and,  if  we 
the  old  copies,  he  has.  hj  mistaking  places,  left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  conftisicui 
that  be  took  his  story  from  a  norel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes  forsook ;  sometimes  romem- 
wnetimes  forf  ot. 

Biy  is  rightly  attribated  to  Shakspeare,  I  hare  little  donbt.    If  It  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  K 
is  ooestioa  mar  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Titus  Andronicus:  and  it  will  be  found  mora 
It  Shakspeare  might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  any  other  should  rise  iqi  to  his 


PANTHIXO,  Servmni  fo  AnUmio. 

Ho$t,  where  JuHa  lodget  in  Milan, 

OutUnc*. 

JULIA,  a  Ladw  <tr  Verona,  beloved  6y  Prolewg. 

SILVIA,  Ms  Umke'e  Dangkier,  beloved  6f  Valentine. 

LUCBTTA,  Waiting-woman  to  JuHa, 


OLAN.  Falter  to  minta, 

^  1  (lentlemen  qf  Veronm. 

Petker  lo  Proteue. 

fooHek  Rival  to  Valentine, 

t.  Agent  for  Silvia^  in  her  eeeape, 

owMith  Servant  to  Valentine, 

ervani  to  Proteue.  Servattle, 

Kg,— Sometimes  in  Verona;  eometimee  in  Milan;  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Mantua, 


ACTI. 
NB  I. — An  open  Place  in  Verona, 
W«r  Valkntinb  and  Proteus. 
aw  to  perraade,  my  bving  Proteoa ; 
pins:  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  : 
.  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
eet  dances  of  thy  honoar'd  love, 
oqIq  entreat  thy  company, 
<  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
£  dully  slog^rdis'd  at  home, 
my  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
tboQ  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
would,  when  I  to  love  begin, 
lit  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieo ! 
thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
oote-worthy  object  in  tny  travel : 
Mtftaker  in  thy  happiness, 

*  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and,  in  thy  danger, 

SIT  do  environ  thee, 
y  grievance  to  myholy  prayers, 
)e  thy  bead's-maob  Valentine, 
i  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  soccess. 
on  some  book  I  love,  Pll  pra^  for  thee, 
if  8  on  some  shallow  story  of  d^p  love, 
Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont 
afs  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 
9  trae;  for  you  are  over  boots  ib  love, 
•0  never  swam  the  Hellespont 
'er  the  hoots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 
S  rU  not,  for  it  booU  thee  oot 

What? 
To  be 
'■>^  scon  is  boaght  with  groans;  coy 
oka 

^^*oin  sighs :  one  fiiding  moment^s  mirth, 
*y  'watchful,  weaiT,  tedious  nights : 
,^*  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
'  then  a  nievous  labour  won; 
»5t  a  folW  bought  with  wit, 
"*t  by  folly  vanquished. 

^7  your  circumstance,  yoo  call  me  fool. 

oy  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll 

*  love  you  cayU  at;  I  am  not  love. 
'^  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  yoa : 
^  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 

^*V>nld  not  be  chronicle^]  for  wise. 

^  writers  say,  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 

^•nkw  dwells,  so  eating  love 

^he  finest  wits  of  all 

^  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bad 
^  canker  ere  it  blow. 
We  the  young  and  tender  wit 


Is  tum*d  to  folly ;  blastm^  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  m  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro,  And  thither  vrill  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

VaL  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave 
At  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here,  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  I 

Vol,  As  much  to  yoa  at  home !  and  so,  farewell 
[Exit  Valentine 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love. 
He  leaves  his  friends,^  to  dignifv  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  mv  friends,  ana  all  for  lovew 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  nast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  mv  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought: 
Bftade  wit  with  musing  weak ,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Enter  Spbsd, 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you :  saw  yoa  my  master  ? 

Pro,  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for 
Milan. 

Speed  Twenty  to  one  tiien,  he  is  shipp*d  abeady; 
And  I  have  pla/d  the  sheep,  m  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd 
then,  and  I  a  sheep? 

Pro,  I  do.  ri  wake  or  sleep. 

&>eed  Why  (hen  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  fvell  a  sheep 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay.  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  1*11  prove  it  by  another 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepheid ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thoa  for 
wages  Tollowest  thy  roaster,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thoa  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thoa  hear  ?  gav'st  thoa  my  letter  to 
Julia? 

Speed  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro,  Here's  too  small  a  psitare  for  such  a  store 
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of  mottopa.  [bent  stick  her. 

Speei.  Iffhegromd  be  ovcrclmrged,  yoa  were 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  yoa  are  aatray;  'twere  beat 
pound  yoa.  [  for  carrviDg  your  letter. 

Speed,  Nay,  sir.  less  than  a  noond  sbaU  serve  me 

Pro.  Yoo  mistake ;  I  mean  the  poood,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  poand  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and 

over,  [  lover. 

Tie  threefold  too  Utde  for  carrying  a  letter  to  yoor 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ? 

Speed.  I.  [Speed  modt. 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  thaf  s  noddy. 

Speed  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say,  she  did  nod :  and 
3roa  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod :  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 

^jteed  Now  yoo  have  taken  the  pama  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains.  [  letter. 

Pro,  No,  no,  you  shaii  have  it  for  beanng  iht 

Speed  WeU,  I  perceive,  I  mast  be  fain  to  bear 
with  yoo. 

Pro.  Why* «'»  bow  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  hav- 
ing nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit 

Speed  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro,  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
said  she  ? 

Speed  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered.  [she ? 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pcuns :  what  said 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why?  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  conld  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter :  and  lieing  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear,  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
her  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones ;  for  she's  as 
hard  as  steeL 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  mach  as-^(<ike  this  for  thy 
paine.  To  testify  your  bounty,  1  thank  you,  you  have 
testem'd  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry 
your  letters  yourself :  and  so,  sir.  Til  commend  you 
to  my  master.  [^wreck ; 

Pro.  Qo,  go,  be  gooe,  io  save  your  ship  from 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  ray  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post 

[Exeunt. 

SoBRB  U^-^The  emne.    Garden  qfJuUa*e  Houee. 
Enter  Juua  onef  Lucbtta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wourdst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Lttc.  Ay,  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  ooheedfally. 

JW.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
f n  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  f 

XriM?.  rleaae  you,  repeat  their  names,  Til  shew 
According  to  mj[  shallow  simple  skill.         [my  mind 

Jul.  What  think'st  thoa  of  the  fair  sir  Egtamoar? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

JuL  What  think'st  thoa  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Imc,  Well  of  his  wealth;  but  of  himself,  so,  eo. 

JuL  What  think'st  thoa  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc,  Lord,  lordi  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us! 

Jul.  How  now!  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

JuL  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

Luc,  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him 

Jul.  Your  reason?  [best. 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman*s  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 


dd*8t  thoo  have  me  cast  my  love  oo  him? 
you  thought  yoor  love  net  cast  away. 
be  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 
e  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  re. 
Je  sneaking  shews  his  love  hot  smalL 
that  18  closest  kept,  boms  moat  of  alL 
0  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 
V  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
I,  I  knew  his  mind.  ^  ^  [  love. 


Luc.  Pernse  this  paper, 

JuL    To  /flf&i;— &iy,  from  whom  ? 

Luc,  That  the  contents  will  i 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  VaJentine's  page ;  and  sen^  I  think,  from 
Proteus: 
He  woald  have  given  it  yoa,  bat  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  nama  receive  it ;  pardon  the  molt,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  yoo  presume  to  harboar  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  oflke  of  great  worth. 
And  yoa  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retnm'd ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight  [  hate. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love,  deserves  more  fee  than 

Jtt/.WiUyoabegpoe? 

Luc.  That  yoo  amy  rnminate.     {Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  woald,  I  had  o'eriook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  io  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  Ichid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  1  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  Ap 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  i 
And  presently,  all  humble,  kiss  the  rod  1 
How  chuHishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingty  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angrily  1  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Reenter  Ldcbtta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

JuL  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.        ^  I  would  it  were ; 

That  yon  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

JuL  What  is't  yoo  took  up 

So  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  tiioa  stoop,  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up,  that  I  let  fall. 

JuL  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

JuL  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  wfll  not  lie  ^here  it  concerns, 
UnleM  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  yrrit  to  yon  in  rhyme. 

Luc.  That  1  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tone : 
Give  me  a  note :  your  laoyship  can  set 

JuL  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o"  love. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

JuL  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  yoo 

Jul.  And  wh;^  not  you  ?  [sing  it 

Luc.  I  cannot  readh  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  yoor  song  : — ^How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  %rill  sin^  it  oat : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

JuL  You  do  not? 

Luc.  No,  madam,  it  is  too  sharp. 

JuL  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh -a  descant : 
Inhere  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  yoor  song. 
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JmL  The  mean  is  drowo'd  with  toot  aunily  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Protens. 

JuL  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  troable  me. 
Hers  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! — [Tears  the  Utter.) 
Qo,  get  yoa  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
Yoa  would  be  fingering  them,  io  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange;  but  she  would  be 
best  pleased 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

JuL  Vkj,  wonld  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same! 

0  hatefal  bands,  to  tear  soch  loving  words .' 
bjorioas  wasps,  io  feed  on  snch  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  voor  stings ! 
Vfi  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And,  here  is  ymi—ktna  Julia; — unkind  Julia ! 
Asia  revenge  of  thy  ingratitade, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
TianpUng  contem|]4oou8ly  on  thy  disdain. 
Look,  here  is  vniir-^ove-womnded  Proteus  • — 
Poor  woonded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 

ShaU  lodge  thee,  tiU  th]r  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

Bat  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Protens  written  down? 

Be  cahn,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  bavefeoDd  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  Boine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Usto  a  n^i^.  fearful,  haoging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia;  that  Y\\  tear  away  ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  cookies  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 

Thus  will  1  Ibid  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contena,  do  v^at  you  will. 


Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Imc   Bladam,  dinner's  ready,  and  your  father 

JuL  Well,  let  tts  go.  Tstays. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 
here? 

JuL  If  you  respect  them,  best  io  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Vet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 

JuL  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  io  them. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  ma;^  say  what  sights  yon 
I  see  things  too,  altboucrh  yon  judge  I  wink,      [see  ; 

JuL  Come,  come  will't please  you  go?    [Exeunt. 

Sc.  nt— The  same.  A  Room  in  Antonio's  house. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

AmL  TtU  me,  Panthmo,  what  sad  talk  was  that> 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pan.  '  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

iiii<.  Why,whatofh]m? 

i*<wj.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  soi&r  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Pat  forth  their  sons,  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  j 
Smne,  to  discover  islands  far  avray ; 
Soasc,  to  the  stodioos  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  sad,  that  Protens,  jrour  son,  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you, 
^|let him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  woQid  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
n  haviar  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 
tMJi^  Nor  need'st  thou  much  impdrtune  me  to  that. 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  nammeriiig. 
A  _^  c«asider*d  well  his  loss  of  time  ; 
A»d  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
gotheing  try'dand  totor^i  in  the  worid: 
Y^*"*"**  ••  ^  iwlostry  atchieVd, 
Aim  perilected  by  the  svnft  course  of  time : 
ThoB.  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
„'^**  I  think,  vonr  lordship  is  not  ignorant, 
™^ly  companion,  yonibfuX  Valentine, 
Attoailithc  eaqieior  in  his  royal  court 


Ant.  1  know  it  well.  [  thither  : 

Pern.  Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  eiercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel;  well  hast  thou  advis'd 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court 

Pan.  To  morrow,  may  it  please  yon,  Don  AU 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem,  [phonso, 

Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Protens  go  : 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  biro. 

Enter  Protbus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines,  sweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  Others  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ? 
O  heavenly  Julia !  [there  ? 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading 

Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,  tis  a  word  or 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine,  [two 

Deliver'd  by  a  firiend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lead  roe  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  be  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  lus  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stana  you  affected  to  his  vrish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  <»  nis  friendly  wish. 

Ant,  My  will  is  something  sorted  vrith  his  wish  - 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed : 
For  what  1  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  ena. 
T  an  resolv'd,  that  thoa  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  nuuntenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thoo  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  io  go : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided  • 
Please  yoa,  deliberate  a  day  or  twa  [tiee  - 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  wanf  st,  shall  be  sent  afler 

No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. 

Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employ'd 

To  hasten  on  his  expedition.  [Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd  : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love  • 
And  vrith  the  vantage  of  mane  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  mv  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shews  afl  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  caUs  for  you ; 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is!  my  heart  accords  thereto : 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers  na      [Exeunt 

ACT  IL 

Scene  L—Milan.    An  Apartment  m  the  Duketi 
Palace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 
Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

r  a/.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on.  [but  one 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
Vol.  Ha !  let  roe  see  :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine  :— 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia  I  ^ 
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Sp€€d.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia.' 

VaL  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

SpeetL  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

VaL  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.  Vonr  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistooL 

Vol,  Well,  you'll  stUl  be  too  forward.  [slow. 

Speed  And  jret  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 

Vol.  Qo  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ?^       [Silvia? 

Vol.  Why,  how  anow  yon  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed  Marry,  br  these  special  marks : — First, 
yon  have  leamea,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
arms  like  a  male-content;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like 
a  Robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that 
hath  the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that 
had  lost  his  A,  B,  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench 
that  had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fast,  like  one  that 
takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  tears  robbing ; 
to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You 
were  wont,  when  von  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  yon  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions; 
when  yon  tasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money : 
and  now  yon  are  metamorphosed  virith  a  mistress, 
that,  when  I  look  on  you,!  can  hardly  think  you 
my  roaster. 

Vol  Are  all  these  thmgs  perceived  in  me  7 

Speed  They  are  all  perceived  without  yon. 

Val.  Without  me?  they  cannot 

Speed  Without  you;  nay,  that's  certain,  for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would;  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
withm  yon,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  nriiml ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Vol.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Sylvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  yon  gaze  on  so,  as  sue  sits  at 
sapper? 

Vol  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

&aeed  Whv,  sir.  I  know  her  not 

Val.  Dost  tnou  know  her  by  my  gasing  on  her, 
and  yet  knowest  her  not  ? 

Speed  Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  sir? 

VtU.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.    What  dost  thou  know?  [favoured. 

Speed  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well 

Val.^  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and 
the  other  out  of  all  count 

Val.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count  7 

Speed  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty.  [beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  thou  me  7  I  account  of  her 

SpeedYon  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Val.  How  lon^  hath  she  been  deformed  7 

Speed  Ever  since  vou  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  ner  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

VaJ.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O.  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  had  the  lights  they  were 
wont  to  have  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  forgoing 
nngartered ! 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  pot  ooyonr  hose. 

VaL  Kdlike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed  True,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I 
thank  yon,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  tr>  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set ;  so  your  affection 
would  cease.  pines  io  one  she  loves. 

Fa/.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 


Speed  And  have  yon  7 
VaL  I  have. 

Speed  Are  they  not  lamelv  writ  • 
Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them ; — 
Peace,  here  she  oomes. 

Enter  Silyu. 

Speed  O  excellent  motion !  O  exceeding  poppet ! 
now  will  he  interpret  to  her.  {Aside.)       [morrows;. 

Vcd.    Madam  and  mistress,  a  toonsuid  good- 

Speed  O,  'give  yon  good  even !  here's  a  million 
of  manners.  {Aside.) 

SiL  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  yon  two  thou- 
sand. ^         \\i\3^m.  {Aside.) 

Speed  He  should  give  her  int^re^  and  she  gives 

VaL  As  you  eqjom'd  me,  I  hsve  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  1  was  much  unvrilliug  to  {Nroceed  in. 
But  for  mr  duty  to  your  ladyship.  rdone. 

Sil.  1  toank  you,  gentle  servant :  tis  very  clerkly 

Val.  Now  tnist  me,  madam,  it  came  hairdly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  eoes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfufly.  [pains  ? 

SiL  Perchance  you  tliink  too  much  of  so  moch 

Val.  No,  madam »  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

SiL  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  1  vrill  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not;— 
And  yet  take  this  again : — and  yet  I  thank  you  > 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet 
{Aside.)  [likeit? 

Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship?  do  yon  not 

Sil.  Yes,  yes;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again  > 
Nay,  take  them. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Av,  ay;  yon  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request; 
But  I  vrill  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  moviDg[ly. 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  vnrite  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And  when  it*s  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over: 
And  if  it  please  you,  so;  if  not,  why,  so. 

VaL  It  it  i>lease  me,  madam!  what  then? 

SiL  Why.  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour. 
And  so  TOod-morrow,  servant  [Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  Ojestnnseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
steeple !  rsnitor. 

My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  dioold 
write  the  letter? 

Val.  How  now,  sir?  what,  are  you  reasoning  vrith 
yourself? 

Speed  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  'tis  you  tiiat  have 
the  reason. 

VaL  To  do  what? 

Speed  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Val.  To  whom  ?  [  figure. 

Speed  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 

m  What  figure? 

Speed  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

VaL  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Speed  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest  1 

VaL  No,  believe  me 

Speed  No  believing  you  mdeed,  sir ;  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest  f 

Val.  She  gave  me  nope,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed  Why,  she  hath  given  yon  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and 
there  an  end. 

Val.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  you  have  writ  to  her;  and  she,  m  modestf. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  timet  could  not  again  reply; 
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Or  fearmg  eU€'$om§  mtstenger,  that  might  her 

mind  discover, 
^rmffkaik  taught  her  love  himse(fto  write  unto 

her  lover. — 
AH  tkis  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  foand  it — 
W^  miue  yon.  sir?  'tis  dinner  time. 
VaL  I  bsve  dined. 

Speed,  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  thongfa  the  cameleon 
Lore  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished 
br  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat ;  O,  be  not 
like  yoor  mistress ;  be  moved,  be  moved.  lExeunt, 

ScBnU.— Verona.  ARoominJuHa^eHouee. 

Enter  Pbotbus  oiu/^Julu. 
Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Jolia. 
JuL  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
JuL  If  yon  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

{Giving  a  rina.) 
Pro.  Why  then  well  make  exchange ;  here,  take 

you  this. 
JuL  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slijps  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  ne  lor  my  love's  foigetlulness ! 
My  Cither  stays  my  coming :  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  the  tide  of  tears ; 
llmi  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should : 

[Extt  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell.— What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it 
Enter  Pamthino. 
Pan,  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  1  come : — 
Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— TAe  Sams.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Laum.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  1  have  done 

weeping;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launoes  have  this  very 

frolt:  I  nave  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 

digioas  son,  and  am  gwuz  with  Sir  Proteus  to  Uie 

Imperiars  court     I  think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the 

aoorest-nntured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping, 

ny  fiitber  wailing,  my  sister  cryinff ,  our  maid  howling, 

oor  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a 

great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur 

■bed  one  tear;  he  is. a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone. 

nad  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  adog:  a  Jew  would 

kave  wept  to  have  seen  our  partmg ;  wbv,  my  grandam 

kaviag  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my 

parting.    Nay,  I'll  show  jwk  the  manner  of  it :  This 

■boe  is  my  fiitiier;— no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  Either;— 

B(S  Bo^  this  left  shoe  is  mj  mother ;— nay,  that  cannot 

be  ao  neither ;— yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so;  it  hath  the 

worser  sole :  this  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  b  my 

Motber,  and  this  my  fiither ;  a  vengeance  on't !  there 

lia  :  now,  snr,  this  staff  is  my  sister;  for,  look  you, 

Ae  is  as  white  as  a  lijf ,  and  as  small  as  a  wand : 

thim  bat  is  Nan,  our  maid  i  I  am  the  dog :— no,  the 

doe  m  himaelf,  and  I  am  the  dog^O,  the  dog  is  me, 

aaa  I  aai  nirself ;  ay,  so,  so.    Now  come  I  to  my 

tni^eT'^  Father y  your  bleeeing;  now  should  not  the 

sboa  ^peak  a  word  (or  weeping;  now  should  I  kits 

■ly  ftiber :  well,  he  weeps  on :— now  come  I  to  my 

■iodser,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  good 

li — well,  I  kiss  her* — why,  there  'tis;  here's 

r's  breath  up  and  down;  now  come  I  to  my 

irk  the  moan  she  makes :  now,  the  dog  ail 

ibia  -irfaile  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word  i  but 

cee  bow  Ilay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

JBM/sr  PANTHDia 
Fam.  Jjumce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is 
aad  thoQ  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 


the  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man?  Away,  aw; 
you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  ;^ou  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty^d  were  k>st;  ibr  it 
is  the  unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty^d. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Jjctun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood :  and, 
in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage  i  and.  in  losing 
thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master,  and,  in  losing  thy  master, 
lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service^ — Why 
dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  shoold'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service  ?  The  tide  .'--Why,  man^ 
if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my 
tears;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat 
with  my  sighs.  [thee. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  call 

Leutn.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest 

Pa«.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun.  Well,  I  inll  go.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  iy.—itft2a».   An  Apartment  in  the  Duke  s 

Palace. 
Enter  Valenumb,  Seltu,  Thurio,  and  Sfeedl 

Sil.  Servant- 
Fa/.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  yon. 

VaL  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed  Not  of  you. 

Vol.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed  *Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 

oiL  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Vol.  Indeed,  madam,  1  seem  ao. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 

VaL  Haplyl  do. 

TAu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Vol.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  lam  not? 

Vol.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

VaL  Your  folly. 

TMi.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

VaL  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkm  is  a  doublet 

VaL  Well,  then,  I'U  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How?  [colour? 

SiL  What,  angir,  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change 

VaL  Give  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

VaL  You  have  said,  sir. 

TAsf.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

SiL  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen*  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Val.  'TIS  indeed,  madam:  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sa.  Who  is  that,  servant? 
.    VaL  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire 
sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  yoor  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

Tnu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt 

Vcd.  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  ^ve  your 
followers :  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries^  that 
they  live  by  your  bare  woras.  [iather. 

SiL  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my 

£i»^er  Duke. 
Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  • 
What  say  yon  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ^ 

C 
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Fa/.  Mv  lord,  1  will  be  thankfol 

To  anv  bappy  messenger  from  thence. 

Ouke,  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  yoar  countryman  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord.  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  repatea. 

Duhe,  Hath  he  not  a  son? 

Vol,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  Yoa  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together  : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  traant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Blade  ose  and  fair  ad  vanta^  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  young*  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  bead  nnmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  rood  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke,  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  u  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperoriB  counsellor. 
Well,  sir;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  \ 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val,  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke,  Welcome  him  then acconungto  his  worth ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  sir  Thurio : — 
Por  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it  : 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  present! v.    {Exit  Duke. 

VaL  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SU.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfraochis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty.  [still. 

Val  Nay,  sure,  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners 

SiL  NaT,  then  he  shoold  be  blind;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  waj  to  seek  out  you  ? 

VaL  Why,  lady,  love  nath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

TAk.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all 

VaL  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
-Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Emier  Proisus. 

Sil,  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman, [seech  you, 

VaL  Welcome,  dear  Proteus !— Mistress,  I  be- 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he,  yon  oft  have  virish'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Misb^ss,  it  is :  sweet  kidy,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  hign  a  servant 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

VaL  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant 

Pro,  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  Ana  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  yon  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  ril  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL  That  yoa  are  welcome  ? 

Pto.  No ;  that  yoa  are  vrorthleas. 

Enier  Servant. 
Ser,  Madam,  my  lord  yoar  father  would  speak 

vyith  you 
SiL  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleasure.   {Exit  Serva$tL) 
Come,  sir  Thurio, 
Oo  with  me  -.—-Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
I'll  leave  yo«  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  kidyship. 

i  Exeunt  Silvta,  Thurio,  and  Speed, 


Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  ranch 

Vol.  And  how  do  yours  ?  [commended. 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol,  How  does  yoar  lady?  and  how  thrives  your 
love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  3roa ; 
I  know,  yoa  ioy  not  in  a  love-discoorse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love* 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heartsore  sighs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow 
O,  sentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  1  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enoo^  *  I  read  your  fortune  in  yoar  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  voo  worship  so? 

Val.  Even  she ;  ana  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

VaL  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

VaL  O.  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro,  When  1  was  sick  von  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  yoo. 

Val,  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

VaL  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thoa  will  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelRng  flower. 
And  make  rough  vrinter  everlasting. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone.  [own ; 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  miae 
And  I  as  rick  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  tneir  sands  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thoa  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  ner  along ;  and  I  must  afler. 
For  love,  thou  know*st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  yoa? 

Val.  Ay,  we  ai«  betrothed . 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  boor. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of:  how  I  mast  climb  her  window; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  i 
Plotted ;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  han  ' 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  cb 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  coanseL 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  yoa  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will.  lExit  Vol. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  stren^h  drives  oat  another. 
So  the  remembrance  ofmy  former  love 
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It  bj  •  newer  object  quite  lorfotten. 

It  it  nine  eye,  or  Vawntiniu'  praiee,  ' 

Her  true  perfection,  or  mj  faue  tramflrreMioD, 

Unt  mekee  me  reaeooleM,  to  reaeon  tniw  ? 

Sbe'f  fiur :  and  ao  is  Jalia,  that  I  love  ;— 

Unt  I  dia  love,  (or  now  my  love  ia  tbaw'd ; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 

Bears  ao  impression  of  the  thug  it  was. 

Methinka,  my  seal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  1  was  wont : 

0.' irat  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much  j 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  httle. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 

That  thoa  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 

Tis  but  her  mcture  I  have  yet  beheld, 

And  that  hath  dauled  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  lierfections^ 

llftere  is  no  reason  bat  ishall  be  bhnd. 

If  1  can  check  my  errioir  love  I  will } 

If  not,  to  compass  her  1 41  use  my  skilL  lExit. 

SceneY. --The same,    Atireet. 
Enter  Spekd  amd  Launcb. 
Speed.   LauQce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 

htmm.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth ;  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  roan 
is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  welcome  to 
a  place,  till  aome  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
say,  welcome 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap.  111  to  the  ale- 
house with  yon  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
five-pence,  tnoo  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
Julia? 

Lamn.  Bfanj.  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  verv  fairly  in  iest 

&teed.  But  shall  she  mairy  him? 

Lttun,  No. 

Speed  How  then?  shall  he  many  her? 

Latm.  No,  neither. 

Speed  What,  are  they  broken? 

La»m.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Lemn.  Marry,  thos;  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her.  [not 

Speed  What  an  ass  art  thou?  I  understand  thee 

Letun,  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  can'st 
not !    My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed  What  thou  say'st? 

Ltmn,  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too :  look  thee,  I'll  but 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

^teed  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

La»m.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

£€nm.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  vrill ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
itwilL 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Lcmn.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed  lis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover? 

hanm.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

&^d  Tlianhow? 

hmm.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be.  [me. 

Speed  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest 
Why  fool,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant  thy 


Speed 


Speed.  I  tell  thee,  mv  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laim,  Wliy,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the 
ale-house,  so ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed  Why? 

Laufi.  Because  thoa  hast  not  so  much  eharity 


in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go  ? 

Speed  At  thy  service.  lExeuni. 

So.  VI.— TAe  saaie.  An  Aparimenl  m  the  Palace 
Enter  Paotsus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  JnUa,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fiiir  Silvia,  shall  1  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  penary. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear  : 

0  sweet-sngjgesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  iby  tempted  subiect,  to  excuse  it 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkung  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedfal  vows  mav  heedfally  be  brdLcn : 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  change  the  bad  for  better.— 
Fye,  iye,  unreverend  tonrae !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereignty  so  on  thou  hast  preferred 
With  twenty  thousand  soul- confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do : 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  soould  love: 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  most  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thas  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself:  for  Jolia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  still  more  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Jolia  is  alive, 

Rememb'rinjg  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  111  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

1  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder. 

To  climn  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor : 

Now  j^resently  Til  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  bis  daughter : 

Bat,  Valentine  bebg  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blant  Thurio  s  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift      [Exit, 

ScENB  VIL— FeroMO.  A  Room  m  JuHa't  Houm. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucbtta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  ^1,  assist  me ! 
And,  even,  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  char&cter'd  and  engrav'd. — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

jLmc.  Alas!  tJie  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pjigrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in,  [ibod  ? 

By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  Uiou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  co  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Jmc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qaalify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul  The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'flt,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  eoamel'd  stones. 
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GiTiog  a  mtle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  io  his  pilgrimage : 
And  so  by  maoy  winaing  Dooks  he  strays, 
WiUi  wiliing  sport,  to  toe  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  io  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Jjuc,  But  in  what  habit  will  too  go  along  ? 

Jul,  Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  wtrald  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Imc,  Why  then,  vour  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul  No,  girl ;  rif  knit  it  up  in  silken  stnngs. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be.   [breeches  ? 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  1  make  your 

Jul  That  fits  as  well,  as — **  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
^  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  V^ 
Why,  even  tnat  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc,  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece, 
madam. 

Jul,  Out,  out,  LncetU;  that  will  be  ill-favoor'd. 

Zmc.  a  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul,  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'stme,let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  teU  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  wul  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not 

JuL  Nay,  thai  IwiU  not 

Luc,  Then  never  dream  of  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  jonmev,  when  yon  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'a,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withaL 

JuL  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thoosand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul,  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  bis  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  nncere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fiiiud,  as  heaven  from  eaith. 

Ijuc,  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 

io  n?fi^ ! 

JuL  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me.  do  him  not  that 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  ^  [wrong, 

Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
Ana  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  m  need  of. 
To  famish  me  upon  my  lonring  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence : 
Come^  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently; 
I  am  mipatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SODOC  L— Milan,    An  Anti-room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace, 

Enter  Dukb,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about 

lExit  Thurio, 
Now  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro,  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  1  would  dis- 
The  law  of  fnendship  bids  me  to  conceal :      [cover. 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me^  undeserving  as  [  am, 
Mv  duty  pncks  me  on  to  utt«?r  that. 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 


Know,  vmrihj  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  fiiend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  awav  your  daqghter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot 
1  know,  yon  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thuno,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates , 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  yoo. 
It  would  be  much  vexatioo  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  choae 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  yo«  dowa, 
Being  onprevented^  io  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke,  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  tneirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  &st  asleep; 
And  oftentimes  have  porpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  mj  court: 
But  fearing  lest  my  j^ous  aim  might  err. 
Ana  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  io  find 
That,  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mesn 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone,. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunnmgly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  yon,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretetice, 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  1  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro,  Adieo,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 


Enter  Valentinb. 


[fin/. 


Duke,  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fiut  ? 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  theou 

Duke,  oe  they  of  much  import  ? 

Val,  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  awhile; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  anairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  most  be  secret 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  8nre,the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentlemsn 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fency  him  ?        [ward, 

Duke.  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  ffo- 
Prond,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  auty; 
Neither  regarding  tnat  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearinff  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  1  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  bath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  1  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cberish'd  by  her  child-like  doty, 
I  now  am  fall  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 
And  torn  her  out  to  who  vrill  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding -dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not 

Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  f 

Duke,  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here. 
Whom  I  afi*ect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloqoence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  totor 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  ooort : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd :) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  inyselC 
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To  be  ranrded  in  her  tan-bright  eye. 

VaL  WiD  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words  : 
Dmnb  iewels  oAeo,  io  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman^s  mind. 

Jhihe,  Bat  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Vol.  A  woman  sometioies  scorns  what  best  con- 
Send  her  another ;  neyer  gire  her  o'er ;     [tents  her : 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  die  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  700^ 
Bat  rather  to  beget  more  bve  in  yoo : 
If  she  do  chide,  tis  not  to  have  yoa  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad«  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repalse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For,  gtt  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean  awaif : 
FUtter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Thoogh  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  toogoe,  1  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  toogne  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Dmk;  Bat  me,  I  mean,  is  promised  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  yoathfol  gentleman  or  vrorth ; 
Add  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vai.  Why  then  I  woald  resort  to  her  bv  night 

Duke,  Ay,  bat  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
That  no  man  hath  recoarse  to  her  by  night        [sale. 

Vol.  What  lets,  bat  one  mav  enter  ather  vrindow  1 

Duke,  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  (pnoand ; 
And  boilt  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Wilboat  apparent  haxard  of  his  Ufe. 

VaL  AVhy  then,  a  ladder,  qnaintl  v  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  op  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  books, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke,  Now,  as  thoo  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Ad%ise  me  vrhere  I  may  have  snch  a  ladder,    rtliat 

VaL  When  would  yoo  use  it?  mv,  sir,  tell  me 

Duke.  This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  sach  a  ladder. 

I>2{ite.  Hot,  hark  thee ;  I  wUl  go  to  her  alone ; 
Bow  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Vol,  It  will  be  light,  ray  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length.  [tarn. 

Duke,  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke,  Then  let  roe  see  thy  cloak : 
I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol,  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  tarn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fiuhion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here?— To  Silvia? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.      [Reads. 
My  tkouahts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  mghiiy  ; 

Andtuwes  they  are  io  me,  that  tend  themfiymg  : 
0,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Uimseff  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are 
lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ; 

While  /,  their  king,  that  thither  them  impirtune. 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath 
bless*  d  them. 

Because  utyself  do  want  my  servesnts*  fortune : 
I  na^e  mysejf,  for  they  are  sent  by  me,  [be. 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should 
Whafs  here? 

Silvia,  this  nightlwiU  enfranchise  thee  : 
Tis  so  lund  here's  the  ladoer  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Fhaeton,  (for  thoa  art  Merops  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bam  the  world? 
Wilt  thoo  reach  stars,  becaase  thev  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  tby  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours. 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  00  thee. 
Bat  if  thoa  linger  in  my  territories. 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 


Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  oor  royal  coort. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  mv  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse : 
Bnt  as  thoa  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 
Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  livmg  tor- 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself:  Tment  ? 

And  Silvia  is  mvself :  banish'd  from  ner. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  periection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  m  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  : 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  b  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illnrain'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  bnt  attend  on  death : 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  bor,  nm,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Laun,  So-ho!  so-ho! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  vre  go  to  find  :  there's  not  a  hair  oo's 
head,  but  'tis  a  Vakntine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro,  What  then? 

Val,  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothmg  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothinf^:  I  pray  yon, — 

Pro,  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear : — Fnend  Valentine, 
a  word.  [news, 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Fa/.  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news?  []vanish'd. 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  am 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  thafs  the  news ; 
From  hence,  firom  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  ofler*d  io  the  doom, 
(Which,  onrevers'd,  stands  in  effiectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  peari.  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self: 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 
As  if  hut  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe :         [them. 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire : 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

Val.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word,  that  thoo 
speak'st. 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life  . 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
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As  endioff  aotfaem  of  my  eudlets  dolour. 

Pro,  Cease  to  bunent  for  that  thoacan'st  Dot  help, 
And  ftndy  help,  for  that  which  thoa  lament* it 
Time  is  the  narse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thoa  stay,  thoo  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  aninst  despairing  thoaghts. 
Thv  letters  may  be  here,  tnoosh  thoa  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver*d 
Even  b  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  ezpostuiate : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  throogh  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  fhj  love-afiairs: 
As  thoo  lov'st  Silvia,  thoofffa  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Vol.  I  pray  thee,  Lannce,  an  if  thoa  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-^te. 

Pro,  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  oat — Come, Valentine. 

VaL  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Mxetmi  Valentme  andProtetu. 

Laun.  I  am  bat  a  fool,  look  yoo ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave :  bat 
that's  all  one,  if  lie  be  bat  one  knave.  He  lives 
not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love  ;  yet  I  am  in 
love;  bat  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  plack  that 
from  me ;  nor  who  tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman : 
bat  that  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis 
a  milkmaid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid, 
and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities 
than  a  water-spaniel, — ^which  is  mach  in  a  bare 
christian.  Here  is  the  cat-lo^  {Pulling  out  a  p€ip9r\ 
of  her  conditions.  Imprimi8,  8h9  canfttch  ana 
carry.  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more ;  nay,  a  horse 
cannot  fetch,  bat  only  carry ;  therefore,  is  she  better 
than  a  jade.  Item,  Siu  can  milk  ;  look  yon,  a  sweet 
virtue  m  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Spssa 

SpcBd.  How  now,  signior  Lannce?  what  news 
with  yoar  mastership? 

Laun,  With  my  master's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed,  Well,  yoar  old  vice  still :  mistake  the 
word  :  what  news  then  in  yoar  paper? 

Laun,  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thoa  heard'st 

Speed,  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun,  Why,  as  black  as  inL 

Speed  Let  me  read  them. 

Lcnt9i,  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;  thoa  canst  not  read. 

Speed  llioa  liest,  I  can.  [thee  ? 

Lenm.  1  will  try  thee :  tell  me  this :  who  begot 

Speed  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun,  O  illiterate  loiterer!  it  was  the  son  of  thv 
grandmother:  this  proves,  that  thoa  canst  not  read. 

Speed  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun,  There ;  and  St  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

l^peed  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

Laun,  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — Blessing 
of  your  heart,  yoo  brew  good  ale. 

Speed  Item,  She  can  eew. 

Laun,  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Can  she  so? 

Speed,  Item,  She  can  knit, 

LiMun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed  Item,  She  can  wash  a$ui  scour. 

Laun,  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured. 

Speed  Item,  She  can  spin, 

Laun,  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed  Item,  She  hain  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathen,  and  therefore 
have  DO  names. 

&>eed  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  Che  heels  of  her  virtues. 


Speed  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  breath, 

Laun,  Well,  that  fanlt  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  read  on. 

Apeed.  Item,  Shs  hath  a  sweet  mouth. 

Laun,  That  makes  amends  for  her  soor  breath. 

Speed  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  slew, 

Laun,  It's  DO  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
hertalL 

Speed  Item.  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun,  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only 
virtue :  I  pray  thee,  out  vrith't ;  and  place  it  for  bar 
chief  virtue. 

Speed  Item,  She  is  proud 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth.  [crasts. 

Laun,  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becanse  I  love 

Speed  Item,  She  is  curst. 

Laun,  Well;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor, 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not  I  vrill ;  ibr  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed  Item,  She  is  too  liberal, 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  oanoot;  for  thafs  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  parse  she  shall  not ;  ibr 
that  I'll  keep  shot:  now  ofanother  thing  she  may; 
and  that  I  cannot  help.    Well,  proceed. 

Speed  Item,  Shehathmore  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  fctults  than  hairs,  and  wwre  wealth  than 
faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her ;  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article  : 
rehearae  that  once  more. 

Speed  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  tJum  wit,— 

Laun,  More  hair  than  vrit,-— it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  coven  the 
vrit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the 
less.    What's  next? 

Speed— And  more  faults  than  hairs, — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out  •' 

Speed— And  more  wealth  than  faults, 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  iaulta  gracioas. 
Well,  I'll  have  her:  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothins 
is  impossible, — 

&»eed:  What  then? 

L^n,  Why,  then  I  wiU  teU  thee,— that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed  Forme? 

Laun,  For  thee  ?  ay:  who  art  thou?  he  hath  staid 
for  a  better  man  than  tnee. 

Speed  And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Lamt,  Thou  must  ran  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
serve  the  turn. 

?  'pox  of 


so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  a 
%>eed  Why  cbdst  not  teU 


your  love-lettera ! 


lExit. 


Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter :  an  onmanneriy  shive,  that  vrill  thrust  him- 


self into  secreta!— ru  after,  to  r^oice  in  the  boy;*s 
correction.  lExit. 

ScBNE  lI^The  same.  A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Pa- 
lace. Enter  DuKB  and  Thurio  ;  Proteus  behind 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  mm  her  sight        [yoo, 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 
Fonwom  my  compaajr^  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  ^obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figora 
Trench'd  in  ice ;  which  vrith  an  boar's  heat. 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frosen  thooghto. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  foigot — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus?  Is  your  coontryman. 
According  to  oor  proclamation,  g<me  ? 

Pro.  Qooe,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievoody. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  vrill  kill  thatgrieC 
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Duke,  So  I  beHeve ;  b«t  Thorio  thiiik*  not  to.— 
Prolens,  the  good  conoek  I  bold  of  tbee, 
(For  thoa  bust  shown  wmo  sign  of  good  doMit,) 
Makes  me  tbe  better  to  confer  witb  tbee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prore  loyml  to  yoor  grace. 
Let  me  not  five  to  look  apon  yoar  grace. 

Dmk*.  Tboa  knoVst,  how  wilUitflf  I  would  effect 
Tbe  match  between  sir  Thnrio anarny  daogfater. 

Pro.  I  do,  nnr  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  thmk,  tboa  aK  not  ignorant 
Bow  sbe  opposes  her  against  my  wiU. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perrersely  she  persivers  so. 
What  might  we  do^  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentme,  and  love  sir  Thario  ? 

Pro.  Tbe  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  hiMw  hold  m  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  bat  shell  think,  that  it  is  spoke  m  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it: 
Therefore  it  nrast,  with  circamstance,  be  spoken 
By  one, whom  sbeestcemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  yon  most  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do: 
Tb  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
BneciallT,  against  his  verv  fiiend.  [him, 

Duke.  Where  yoar  good  word  cannot  advantage 
Yoor  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Tlierefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Bemg  entreated  to  it  by  tout  friend. 

Pro,  Yon  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  *  iff  can  do  it, 
Bj  aogbt  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  sull  not  long  continne  k>ve  to  him. 
Bat  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  Mows  not,  Uuit  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Tka*.  Therefore,  as  yoa  unwind  her  love  firom  him. 
Lest  it  sbodd  ravel,  and  be  f|ood  to  none. 
You  most  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  most  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  yoa  in  vrorth  dispraise  sir  Valentine.         fkind ; 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentioe's  report. 
Yon  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
(Jpon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access. 
Where  ^oa  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  lai^ ; 
For  sbe  is  lumpish,  heavr,  melancbolv. 
And,  for  yoor  mend's  saie,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  yoa  may  temper  her,  bv  yoor  persuasion. 
To  hate  yoang  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 
Bat  yoo,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  mast  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  comfXMed  rhymes 
Sooold  be  full  iiraugbt  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  tbe  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Sa^,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
Yon  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart ; 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
Hwt  mav  discover  such  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  tonch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Hake  tigefs  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  voor  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
Witb  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  draloring  dump;  the  nighfs  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her.  Pove. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in 

T%u.  Awfthy  advice  this  night  I'll  ^  in  practice : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  OS  into  tbe  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  m  mosic : 
I  have  a  somiet  that  will  serve  the  tun. 
To  eive  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We*ll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper : 


And  afterwards  determine  o«r  oroceedings. 
Duke.  Even  now  about  it;  1  will  pardon  you. 

[Eseunt. 

ACT.  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Forest,  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Felbws,  stand  fast :  I  see  a  passenger. 

9  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,    but  down 

with  'em. 

Enter  Valbmtinb  and  Speed. 
3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 
about  you ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  uiKlone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 
Val.  My  friends,— 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  yoar  enemies. 
3  Out.  Peace;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man. 

Val  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  crossed  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfomish  me, 
Yoo  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you? 
Foi  To  Verona. 

I  Out.  Whence  came  you? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojouni'd  there  ?       [staid. 
VaL  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  hanish'd  thence? 

F«/.  I  was. 

3  Out.  For  what  offence? 

VaL  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse: 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  vet  I  slew  him  manfnllv  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so : 
But  were  yoo  baniah'd  for  sosmall  a  fault  ? 

Vtil.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  yoo  the  tongues? 

Va/,  My  youtofol  travel  therein  made  me  happy; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar. 
This  fellow  were  a  kin^  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him ;  sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them: 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 

Val.  Peace,  villain ! 

3  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 

Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  tbatsomeofusaregeDtlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart 

1  Out,  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose,— (for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excosfd  our  lawless  lives,) 
And.  partlv,  seeing  you  are  beautified 

With  goodry  shape ;  and  by  yoor  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banisb'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  yoo : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  inake  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness?     [consort? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thoa  be  of  our 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 

We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  kbff. 
1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  tnoo  diest 
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2  Out.  Thoa  iihalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Vol  I  take  yoar  oiTer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  woaien,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt, 

ScBNB  JI.— Milan,  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  myust  to  Thnrio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  mv  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
Tt.e  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  nope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still.  ^ 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 
Enter  Thurio  and  Mueiciatu. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  yon  ^ve  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Tku.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro,  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  yon  for  your  o%vn.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 
Enter  Host,  at  a  distance;  aitd  Juua,  m  boil's 
clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  yoa*re 
allychollv ;  I  pray  you,  wny  is  it? 

JuL  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry :  I'll  bring  yon 
where  yon  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  yon  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

JuL  That  will  be  music  (Music  plavs.) 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host,  Ay;  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 
fF'ho  is  Silvia?  what  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 
HoUftfair,  and  wise  is  she; 

'the  heavens  such  ^ace  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  admired  be. 
Is  she  hindy  as  she  is  fair  ? 

F6r  beauty  lives  with  kindness : 
Love  doth  to  her  eves  repair. 

To  help  him  cfhis  blindness; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhctbits  there. 
Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 
That  Silvia  is  excellina; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thinq. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 
Host.  How  now?  are  you  sadder  than  yon  were 
before  ? 
How  do  yon,  man?  the  music  likes  yon  not 
Jul.  I  on  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 
Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 
Jul.  He  plays  talse,  father 


Host.  How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  bnt  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
venr  lieart-strings. 

aost.  Yon  have  a  quick  ear. 

JuL  Ay,  I  wonld  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  ine  liave 
a  slow  heart 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  mnsic. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

JuL  Av ;  that  change  is  the  spite.  (thing ? 

Host,  You  wonld  have  them  always  play  but  one 

JuL  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.  Where  is  Lannce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-mom>w, 
by  his  nmster's  command,  he  must  cany  for  a  pre- 
sent to  his  ladv. 

JuL  Peace .'  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  yon !  I  will  so  plead. 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunmng  drift  excels. 

Thu,  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well 

Thu.  Farewell.  {Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musicians.) 
Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen ; 
Who  is  that,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pnre  heart's  tmtli. 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sil.  What  is  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  Yon  have  your  wish :  my  vnll  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  yon  hie  yon  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Thiuk'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear. 
I  am  so  fer  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  (or  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  my<telf, 
Even  tor  this  time  I  spend  in  talkn  g  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  1  Jfid  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  bnried.  ^  (Asitie.) 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives  ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Pro.  1  likevrise  liear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so,  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself,  mV  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SU.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  hen  thence ; 
Or.  at  the  least,  in  hera  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  tliat  {Aside.) 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  jyour  chamber ; 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  I  will  make  true  love.  [it, 

JuL  Ir 'twere  a  substance,  yon  would  sore  deceive 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [AsitleJ) 

SU.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir: 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worahip  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  oVr-mght. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

{^eunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia,  from  o^ovsJ 
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Hfitt.  Bf  ny  haUidom,  I  wit  iut  uleep. 

Jul  Pimr  yoa,  where  lies  Mr  Proteoa? 

Ho$t  Mutt,  at  ny  Ikmim.  Tnut  dm,  I  Uusk, 

A/.  Not  wf  ;  but  it  hath  been  the  loo^st  n^t 
Hat  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest  {Kxeuni. 

ScBNB  ni^Tkt  •ame. 
£«/er  Eglamoce. 
BgL  Tliis  is  the  hoar  that  madam  Silvia 
Estn«ted  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
TWre't  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 


SiLTiA  tmpeart  above,  at  htr  window. 

fii^  WhocSb? 

EgL  Yoor  servant,  and  yoor  friend ; 

One  that  attends  yoor  ladyship's  command. 

SiL  Sir  Eglamoar,  a  thoosaod  times  good-morrow. 

EgL  As  many,  wmihy  lady^  to  yourself. 
According  to  yoor  ladyship's  mipose, 
1  an  thns  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  if  voor  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL  O  ^lamoor,  thoa  art  a  gentleman, 
(Thiok  not,  I  flatter,  for,  1  swear,  I  do  not,) 
Vahant,  wise,  remorsefal,  well  accomplinh'd. 
Him  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  onto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  woold  enforce  me  marry 
VaJnTfaorio,  whom  my  very  sool  abhorr'd. 
ITiyKlf  hast  lov'd ;  and  1  have  heard  thee  say 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  tme  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thoa  vow'dst  pore  chastity. 
Sit  Edamoor,  I  woald  to  Valentine, 
To  libntaa,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangeroos  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  tlnr  worthy  company, 
Upon  whose  iaith  and  hoooor  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  logcr,  Eglauoar, 
Bat  think  ajioo  my  griei,  a  lady's  grief: 
And  on  the  justice  of  mv  flyii^  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  annoty  match, 
Whichbeaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  foil  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 
To  bear  me  company,  and  fg^o  with  me  : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  1  have  said  to  thee. 
That  I  may  ventore  to  depart  alone. 

B^L  Madam,  I  pity  mach  yoor  grievances ; 
Which  since  1  know  they  virtaoosly  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  yoa ; 
Becking  as  little  what  betideth  me 
As  modi  I  wish  all  good  befortone  yon. 
When  will  yoa  go? 

8iL  Tlus  evening  ccming. 

J^/L  Where  shall  I  meet  yoa  ? 

8U,  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  mtend  holy  confession. 

l&gL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Oood-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL  Oood-morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamoor.  (Exeuni.) 

Scene  IV.— TAs  same. 
Enter  LAimcE,  with  Mm  dog. 
When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cor  wi< 
lam,  look  yoa,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  i . 
of  a  poppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  toor  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went 
to  it!  I  have  taught  him— even  as  one  would  say 
precisely.  Thus  I  woold  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent 
to  deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from 
a^  iBsster ;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  diniuff- 
chamber,  but  be  iteps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals 
her  capon's  le^.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thin^,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies !  I  would 
have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him 
to  he  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all 
thiags.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  Ui 
t<^e  a  foolt  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he 


with 
up 


bad  been  hanged  for't;  sore  as  I  live  he  had  soil 
f ered  fort :  you  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  him> 
self  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentleman- 
like  dogs,  under  the  duke's  table :  he  had  not  been 
there  (bless  the  mark)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the 
chamber  smelt  him.  Out  with  the  dog,  says  one, 
What  cur  is  that?  says  another ;  Fflkip  hum  out, 
says  the  third ;  Hamg  him  up,  says  the  duke.  I, 
having  been  acouainted  vnth  the  smell  before, 
knew  it  was  Crab  j  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that 
whips  the  dogs :  Friend,  quoth  I,  you  nttan  to  whip 
the  dog  ?  Ajf,  marry,  do  /,  quoth  he.  You  do  him 
the  more  wrong,  quoth  I ;  *twa»  I  did  the  thing  you 
wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me 
out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would 
do  this  for  their  servant?  Nay,  111  be  sworn,  I 
have  sat  on  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 
otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood  on 
the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had 
suffered  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now ! — Nay, 
I  remember  the  trick  yon  served  me,  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  madam  Silvia ;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still 
mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do?  When  did'st  tboo  see 
me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a 

Sentlewoman's  farthingale  ?  didst  thoa  ever  see  me 
o  such  a  trick? 

Enter  Proteus  andJjSLUu 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy  name?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul,  In  what  vou  please; — I  will  do  what  1  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  tbou  wilt — How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant  ?  {To  Launce.) 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Many,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Latm,  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and 
tells  you,  cumsh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 

Pro,  But  she  received  my  dog?  [present 

Laun,  No,  indeed,  she  did  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro,  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun,  Ay  sir ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  bv  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-pkce :  and 
then  I  offered  Her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro,  Oo,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  agab. 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say :  stav'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame. 

lExitLaunee, 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  foce,  and  thy  behaviour; 
Wtuch  (if  my  au^ry  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  tmth : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

00  presently,  and  take  this  ring  wiUi  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 

She  loved  me  well,  deliver*d  it  to  me.  [token ; 

Jul,  It  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro,  Not  00 ;  I  think,  she  lives. 

/nil  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

JuL  I  cannot  choose  but  pitv  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  tnou  pity  her? 

JuL  Because,  methinks  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  vour  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  nim,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  Tor  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thiDxing  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter;— thafs  her  chamber.— Tell  my  kdy, 

1  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
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Where  tboa  shalt  find  me  nd  and  M>Utai7.[£v.  Pro. 
Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  sacb  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteas !  thoa  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thv  lambs : 
Alas » poor  fool !  why  do  I  pit^  nim 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  mm  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappv  messenger) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  1  would  have  refus'd  j 
To  praise  his  fiuth,  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myselC 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  vet  so  coldly, 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  woulct  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 
Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  mj  mean 
To  bring  me  wMre  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

Sil  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

JuL  If  you  be  she.  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  tne  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O !— he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ?  ' 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

{Picture  brought.) 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  nave  unadvised 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master^s  lines : 
I  know  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure: 
Though  his  false  fin^r  hath  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  yon. 

Sil.  What  say'st  thou? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her? 

JuL  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes ,  I  do  protest, 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times.      [her. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ?  [sorrow. 

Jul  She  hath  been  hirer,  madam,  than  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starv'd  tlw  roses  m  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

^t^.  How  tall  was  she? 

Jul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play*d. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  m  madam  Julia's  gown; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore*.  I  know  she  is  about  my  height 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-gnod. 


For  I  did  pky  a  lamentable  part ; 
Madam,  twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  peijury,  and  uqjnst  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  m^  poor  mistress,  moved  therevrithal. 
Wept  bitteriy ;  and,  would  I  might  be  deaa. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sil.  She  IS  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth ! — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  1  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  kyv'st  her 
Farewell.  lExU  Silvia. 

Jul  And  she  shall  thank  you  for*t,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautifiiL 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  m^  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  tnfle  with  itself  I 
Here  is  her  picture :  let  me  see ;  I  thmk. 
If  I  had  sucn  a  tire,  this  fiice  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 
And  yet  the  pamter  fiatter'd  her  a  little. 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yelbw  : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
ril  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig. 


Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ,  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay.  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high 
Wnat  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 


But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  senseless  form, 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd . 

And,  were  there  sense  in  this  idolatry, 

Mv  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

ril  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress*  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove,  I  vow 

I  should  have  scratch*d  out  your  unseeing  eyea^ 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.       lExii. 

ACTV. 
ScBNB  L— TAe  same.    An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eglamouk. 
Egl  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  Patrick's  ceil,  should  meet  me. 
She  vrill  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silyu. 
See  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  f 

SU.  Amen,  amen!  go  on,  rood  Eglamour ! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey- wall ; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  hy  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off": 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.     {Exeunt 

Scene  \\.—Tke  same.     An  Apartment  m  the 

Jhike's  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Pbotbds,  and  Juua. 

Tku.  Sir  Proteus,  what  savs  Silvia  to  my  suit? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptioiis  at  your  person. 

Tku.  Wliat,  that  my  leg  is  too  longt 

Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little.  Imimder. 

TAu.  rU  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  kaths. 

Tku,  What  says  she  to  my  fiu)e? 

Pro.  She  says,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

TAk.  Nay,  tnen  the  wanton  lies ;  mv  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearis  are  fiur ;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes 
For  I  had  rather  vrink  than  look  on  them.    ( Aside.) 

Tku.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war.  |  peace  ? 

Tku.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and 
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JmL  Bat  better,   indeed,   wfann   yoa  bold  jroar 
peace.  (Ande.) 

Tku,  Wbat  nya  ibe  to  my  valoar? 
Pro,  0,  mr,  the  makes  no  doabt  of  that 
Jul  She  needa  not,  when  ahe  knows  it  cowardice. 

(A9ide.J 
Thu  What  saya  she  to  my  birth? 
Pro.  TTiat  yoo  are  well  deriv'd. 
hd.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.    (Aside.) 
Tku.  Considers  she  my  poaaessiona? 
Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  tnem. 
Tku  Wherefore? 

Jnl.  That  such  an  ass  sboald  owe  them.  (Asidt.) 
Pro.  That  (hey  are  oat  by  lease. 
Jul  Bere  comes  the  doke. 

Enter  \>}JKM 

Dnke.  How  now,  sir  Proteos !  how  new,  Tbario ! 
Which  of  yoa  saw  sir  Bgbunoor  of  late  ? 

7Aii.NotL 

Pro.  NorL 

Duke.  Saw  yoa  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  onto  that  neasant 
And  EgbunoQT  ia  in  her  company.  [Valentine ; 

1^  Irae ;  for  firiar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
Aa  he  m  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
HIb  be  knew  well,  and  goesi^d  that  it  was  she  ; 
Bat»  being  mask'd,  he  was  noi  sore  of  it : 
BendeSj  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Piitnck's  cell  this  eren ;  and  there  she  was  not : 
lliete  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Uterefiofe,  1  pray  yoa,  stand  not  to  disconrae. 
But  moont  joa  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
l[poD  the  rising  of  the  moontain-foot 
That  leada  towiards  Mantoa,  whither  they  are  fled. 
DMpatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.    [Exit. 

Thu,  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
TW  flies  her  fortone  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eghunoor, 
Thao  for  the  lore  of  reckless  Silvia.  |  Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow  more  for  Silvia^s  love, 
IliBo  hate  of  E^lamoar  that  goes  with  her.     [Exit. 

Jul.  And  1  will  follow,  more  to  croes  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.       [Exit. 

ScEME  ni—FroHtiers  of  Mantua,    The  Forest. 
Enter  Silyia  and  Outlaws, 

1  Out.  Come,  come ; 
Be  patient,  we  most  bring  yoa  to  oar  captain. 

Sil.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam*d  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

3  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out,  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  oot-run  as. 
Bat  Moyses.  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood; 
There  is  oar  captain:  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled  : 
Hie  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape.  [rave : 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  vou  to  oar  captain's 
Fearnot ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

8iL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Another  part  eftke  Forest. 
£W/er  VALumm. 
Vai.  How  nae  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  anfre<iaented  woods, 
I  better  brook,  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  ofan^, 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tone  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woek. 
0  thoa  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Ijeave  not  the  mansion  so  lonj^  tenantJess ; 
Iiest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leiave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thr  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thoo  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  ! 
What  hallooing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-dav  ? 
TVae  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 


Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well:  yet  1  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvu,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  1  have  done  for  vou, 
fThoagh  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  haxara  life,  and  rencue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love 
Vouchsafe  mf ,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  1  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  snre,  ^ou  cannot  ffive. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  1  see  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.  {Aside.) 

Sil.  O  miseranle,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  1  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  pre- 
sence. {Astde.) 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seised  b^  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  for  the  beast, 
Rather  thao  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O.  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much,  (for  more  there  cannot  be,) 
I  do  detest  false  peijur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

^>7.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  bent  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  had'st  twc^ 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thon  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  1 

Pro.  In  love. 

Who  respects  friends  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  yoo  to  a  milder  form, 
ril  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  mv  desire. 

Vol  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  toucn ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fiishion ! 

Pro.  Valentine!        [Jove; 

Vcd.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguiPd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me :  now  I  dare  not  say, 
1  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  woald'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  perjor'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake, 
'i'he  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time,  most  corst! 
'Mougst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt,  confound  me. — 
Forgive  rae,  Valentine  :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  ofl*ence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  agam  I  do  leccive  thee  honest  :— 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  not  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd ; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  a|>pear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  1  give  thee. 

Jul.  O  me,  unhappy !  (Fain/s: 

Pro.  ijook  to  the  boy. 
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Fa/.  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now?  what  is 
Look  up ;  speak.  ftbe  matter  ? 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me 

I'o  deliTer  a  ring  to  madam  SiWia ; 
Which,  oat  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.         Here  'tis ;  this  is  it.  {Gives  a  ring.) 

Pro.  How !  let  me  see ; 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  \o  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  yoo  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook. 
This  is  the  nng  yon  sent  \o  Silvia. 

{Shews  another  ring.) 

Pro.  Bat  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my 
I  gave  it  onto  Julia.  [depart, 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How !  Jnlia ! 

JuL  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths. 
And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root? 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ; 
Be  thou  asbam'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  [minds. 

Women  to  change   their  shapes,  than  men  their 

Pro,  Than  men  their  minds !  'tis  true ;  O  heaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error    Lsins : 
Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 

JuL  And  I  have  mine.  [ever. 

Enter  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Thdrio. 
Out.  A  prise,  a  prise,  a  prize  i 

Vol.  Porbear,  I  sey :  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 

Vour  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd, 

Banish'd  Valentine. 
Duke.  Sir  Valentine  I 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia*s  mine. 
VaL  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 

Come  not  within  the  measoro  of  my  wrath : 


Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.     Here  she  stands. 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ;^ 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I : 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  bodv  for  a  girl,  that  loves  him  not . 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thoa, 
To  make  such  means  for'her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
NowJ  by  the  honour  of  nrv  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  tnmk  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love. 
Know,  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.— 
Plead  a  new  state  in  th^  nnrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Vol.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 

I  now  beseecn  you,  for  your  daurhter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  yon. 

Vuke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.  These  banishd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men,  endued  with  worthy  qualities: 
Forffive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
Ana  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord,      [thee ; 

Duke.  Tnon  hast  prevaii'd :  I  pardon  them  and 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  rrace  to  smile  : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  m  v  tord  ?        rblushes. 

Duke.  I  thmk  the  Doy  natn  grace  in  nim;  be 

Vol.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  ^ce  than  boy. 

Jhtke.  What  mean  yon  by  that  saymg  ? 

Vol.  Please  yon,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  oar  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yomv : 
One  feast,  one  hoose>  one  mutual  happiness.  [Exeunt. 


Act.  v.— Scene  2. 

Duke.  Why.  flieu  ihe^i  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Exlamour  if  in  her  company. 
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ACT  I. 


8CENBI. 


P.81,  e.  1,  /:  11. ahapeUss  idleness.]    The 

ezpresskn  is  fine,  an  unplyijig  that  idleness 
prefents  the  giving  any  form  or  character  to 
the  manners.     Warburton. 

Id.  I.  24.  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 

How  fomtg  Leander  cross* a  the  Helles- 
poni.'}  The  poem  of  Mus<eus,  entitled 
Hmo  and  Lbamdrr,  is  meant.  Marlow's 
tnuttUtion  of  this  piece  was  extremely  popular, 
and  deserredly  so,  many  of  Marlow's  lines 
heing  as  smooth  as  those  of  Dryden. 

Id.  I.  30.  -— -  luiy,  give  me  not  the  boots.]  A 
proTerbial  expression,  though  now  disused, 
ngmfyiog,  don't  Biake  a  laughing  stock  of  me ; 
don't  play  with  me. 

Id.  I  40.  However^  but  a  folly,  &c.]  This  loTe 
will  end  in  tijoolish  action^  to  produce  which 
;oa  are  long  to  spend  your  wit,  or  it  will  end 
m  the  loss  of  your  wit.  which  will  be  over- 
powered  by  the  folly  of  lote.    Johnson. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  10.  At  MilaM.3  Mr.  Malone  reads  *<  To 
Milan  ^ — which  may  here  be  intended  as  an 
imperfect  sentence*  I  am  now  bound  for  Mi- 
Un;  or  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Milan. 

id.  I.  24.  Mr.  Pope's  opinion  that  this  scene  was 
interpolated  by  the  players  seems  advanced 
without  an/  |)roof,  only  to  give  a  greater  li- 
cense to  criticism.    Johnson. 

Id.  I  62. a  laced  mutton;]   A  laced  mutton 

was  in  our  author's  time  so  established  a  term 
for  a  courtezan,  that  a  street  in  Clerkenwell, 
which  was  much  frequented  by  women  of  the 
town,  was  then  called  Mutton-lane. 

P.  ^,  c.  I,  /.  13.  why  thafs  noddy.]    Mr. 

Steevens  says  noddy  was  a  game  at  cards; 
but  this  play  upon  syllables  is  hardly  worth 
explaining.  The  speakers  intend  to  fix  the 
?"2®  **^  iMdchf,  that  is,  /oo/,  on  each  other. 

i4.  l.  38. in  telling  her  mind.'\    The  old  copy 

has  ** —  in  telling  your  mind,**— -which  Mr. 
Malooe  adopts.  The  meaning  is  —  She  being 
se  hard  to  me  who  was  the  bearer  of  your 
wtmd,  Ifear  sAe  will  prove  no  less  so  to  you, 
when  you  address  her  in  person. 

**  «•  43. you  have  testem'd  me;"]  You  have 

justified  me  with  a  tester,  testem,  or  testen, 
that  is,  with  a  sixpence.    Johnson. 


fd  7^63.  What  ihtntst  thou  of  the  fair  sir  Egla- 
r  ?]    This  sir  JSglamour  must  not  be  con- 


founded with  the  persona  dramatis  of  the 
same  name.  The  falter  lived  at  Milan,  and 
had  vowed  "  pure  chastity  "  upon  the  death  of 
his  "  true  love."  Perhaps  sir  Eglamour  was 
once  the  common  cant  term  for  an  insignificant 
inamorato. 

Id  I.  74.  Should  censnre  thus^  Ice]  To  censure, 
in  our  author's  time,  generally  signified  to  give 
one's  judgment. 

Id.  e.  2.  /.  6.  "  that's"— Malone. 

Id.  I.  18. a  goodly  broker !]    A  broker  was 

used  for  matchmaker,  sometimes  for  a  pro- 
curess.   Johnson. 

Id.  1. 32.  . say  No,  to  that.  &c.]  A  paraphrase 

on  the  old  proverb,  **  Maids  say  nay.  and 
take  it." 

Id.  I.  48. stomach  on  your  meat^l  Stomach 

was  used  for  passion  or  obstinacy.    Johnson. 

/dl /.  60.  "that  you"— Malonk. 

Id.  I.  77. too  harsh  a  descant;]  Descant  is  a 

term  in  music,  signifying  in  general  that  kind 
of  harmony  in  which  one  part  is  broken,  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  the  other. 

Id.  I.  78.  - —  but  a  mean,  &c.]  The  tnean  is  the 
tenor  in  music. 

P.  33,  c.  1.  /.  2  To  "  W</  the  base^  means  here, 
I  believe,  to  challenge  to  a  contest.    Ma- 

LONB. 

Id.  I.  43.  Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie^  for  catching 
cold.J  i.  e.  lest  they  should  catch  cold.  This 
mode  of  expression  is  not  frequent  in  Shak- 
speare,  but  occurs  in  every  play  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

Id.  /.  44.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.] 
A  month's  mind  was  an  anniversary  in  times 
of  popery.  There  was  also  a  year's  mind, 
and  week's  mind.  But  a  month^s  mind,  in 
the  ritual  sense,  signifies  not  desire  or  inclina- 
tion, but  remembrance. 


SCKNB  III. 

Id.  I.  60. what  sad  talk—]    Sad  is  the  same 

as  orave  or  serious. 

Id.  I.  6o. of  slender  reputation  J  i.  e.  who  are 

thought  slightly  of. 

Id.  I.  69.  Mollis,  to  discover  ulands  fear  away ;] 
In  Shakspeare's  time,  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery ot  the  Islands  of  America  were  much 
in  vogue.  And  the  sons  of  the  best  families 
in  England,  went  very  frequently  on  these  ad- 
ventures.   Warburton. 

Id.  I.  66.  great  impeachment  to  his  age^] 

Impeachment,  i.  e.  reproach  or  imputation. 

Id.  1. 77.  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.] 
Shakspeare  has  been  guilty  of  no  mistake  in 
phicing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in  this 
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Elay.  Several  of  the  first  German  emperors 
da  their  courts  there  occasionally,  it  being. 
at  that  time,  their  immediate  property,  and 
the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions. 
Some  of  them  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy  at 
Milan,  before  they  received  the  imperial  crown 
at  Rome.  Nor  has  the  poet  falTen  into  any 
contradiction  by  giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the 
same  time  that  the  emperor  held  his  court 
there.  The  first  dukes  of  that,  and  all  the 
other  great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign 
princes,  as  they  afterwards  became ;  but  were 
merely  governors,  or  viceroys,  under  the  em- 
perors, and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  Such 
was  the  Duhe  of  Milan  mentioned  in  this 
play.  Mr.  M.  Mason  adds,  that  ^during  the 
wars  in  Italy  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V. 
the  latter  frequently  resided  at  Milan."    Stbe- 

YENS. 

p.  33,  c.  2,  /.  17. in  good  time,]  In  good  time 

was  the  old  expression  when  sometnmg  hap- 

rned  that  suited  the  thing  in  hand. 
17. now  will  we  break  with  Aim.] 

That  is,  breeU:  the  matter  to  him. 
Jd,  I.  43.  Like  exhibition  — ]  i.  e.  allowance. 
Jd.  I.  59.  retembleth—  \  is  here  used  as  a 

Suadrisyllable,  as  if  it  was  written  r«MiN6e/eM. 
hakspeare  takes  the  same  liberty  with  many 
otlier  words,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  subjoined  to 
anothtf  consonant 

ACT  II. 


Id,  I.  69.  «*  A  room**  — MALOJfB. 

Jd  /.  73.  Val.  Not  mine;  m^  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Wkjf  then  this  may  be  yours^  for 
this  is  but  one.]  It  should  seem  from  this 
passage,  that  the  word  one  was  anciently  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  written  on. 

P.  34,  c.  I,  L  18.  takes  diet;]    is  under  a 

regimen. 

Id.  1. 19. Hallowmas  ]  This  is  about  the  feast 

of  All-Saints,  when  the  poor  people  in  Stqf- 
fords^e,  and  perhaps  in  other  country  places, 
go  from  parish  to  parish  a  soulina,  as  they 
call  it;  i.  e.  beggiuf^  and  puling  (or  singing 
■mall,  as  Bailey's  Dtct,  explains  puling),  for 
soul-cakee,  or  any  good  thing  to  make  Uiem 
merry. 

]d.  I.  31. none  else  would:]  None  else  would 

be  80  simple. 

/.  66.  forgoina  unchartered!]    This  is 

enumerated  by  Kosalind  m  As  you  like  it. 
Act.  iii.  8C.  ii.  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks 
of  love:  "Then  your  hose  should  be  ungar- 
teredt  your  bonnet  unhanded,''  &c.   Malone. 

Id,  I,  78.  /  would  you  were  set;]  set  for  seated, 
in  opposition  to  stand. 

Id,  c.  2,  i  8.  0  excellent  motion !  Sec]  Motion, 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  signified  puppet,  or 
rather  perhaps  a  puppet-show;  the  master 
whereof  may  properly  be  said  to  be  an  inter- 
preter, as  being  the  explainer  of  the  inarticulate 
language  of  the  actors 

Id.  I,  a  Sir  Valentine  and  KTitoii,'}  Here  Silvia 
calls  her  lover  servant,  and  again  below,  her 
aentle  servant.  This  was  the  language  of 
ladies  to  their  lovers  at  the  time  when  Shak- 
speare  wrote. 

iJ,  I,  19.  'tis  very  clerkly  done.^ 

scholar. 

Id.  I.  76.  and  there  an  end."]  i.  e. 

the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

P.  35,  c  1,  /.  5  All  this  I  speak  in  print;]  In 
print  means  with  exactness. 


Id  I.  66. 


,  e.  like  a 
there's 


Id.  I.  64    lam  the  dog,  &c.]  SirT.  Hanmer 

reads :  I  am  the  dog,  no  the  dog  is  himself, 
and  I  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and  I  am 
myself.  This  certainly  is  more  reasonable, 
but  I  know  not  how  much  reason  the  autlkor 
intended  to  bestow  on  Launce's  soliloquy. 
Johnson. 

Id,  I.  70.  like  a  wood  woman ;]  i.  e.  cnuy, 

frantic  with  grief;  or  distracted,  from  any  other 
cause. 

Id  c,  2,  I.  17.  "And  the  tide ! "— Malonb. 


Id.  I.  44.    how  quote  you  my  folly  r]    To 

quote  is  to  observe.  Valentine  in  his  answer 
pla^s  upon  the  word,  which  was  pronounced 
as  if  written  coat. 

P.  36,  c.  1,  /.  3.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your 
countryman?"}  The  word  Don  should  be  omit- 
ted; the  characters  are  Italians,  not  Span- 
iards. Yet  Don  Alphonso  occurs  in  a  pre- 
ceding scene. 

Id.  I.  6,  not  without  desert—]    And   not 

dignified  vrith  so  much  reputation  without  pro- 

r»rtionate  merit.    Johnson. 
34.  /  need  not  cite  him  to  it:}  i.  e.  incite 
him  to  it. 

Id.  I  68.  No;  that  you  are  worthless.]  I  have 
inserted  the  particle  no,  to  fill  up  the  measure. 
Johnson. 

Id.  I.  70.  Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father^} 
This  speech  in  all  tne  editions  is  assigned  im- 
properly to  Thurio ;  but  he  has  been  aU  along 
upon  the  stage^  and  could  not  know  that  the 
duke  wanted  his  daughter.  Besides,  the  first 
line  and  half  of  Sylvia's  answer  is  evidently 
addressed  to  two  persons.  A  servant,  there- 
fore, must  come  m  and  deliver  the  message; 
and  then  Silvia  goes  out  with  Thurio.  Theo- 
bald. 

Id,  c.  2,  /.  12.  IV hose  At^A  imperious — }  Imperious 
is  an  epithet  verv  firequently  applied  to  lave  by 
Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

Id.  I.  90.  no  woe  to  hu  correction,]     No 

misery  that  can  be  compared  to  the  punish- 
ment mflicted  by  love. 

Id.  /.  35.  a  principality,]   The  first  or  prin- 

cipal  of  women.  So  the  old  writers  use  etate. 
**8he  is  a  lady,  a  great  state.** 

Id.  I,  46.  ~"  summer-swelling  flower,]  i.  e.  the 
flower  which  swells  in  summer,  till  it  expands 
itself  into  bloom. 

Id.  I,  51.  She  is  alone,]  She  stands  by  herself;  is 
incomparable. 

Id.  I.  73. the  road.]  The  haven,  where  ships 

ride  at  anchor. 

P  37,  c.  1,  /.  2l  *•  her  mien,"— Malone. 

Id.  I.  7.  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  flre,"}  Al- 
luding to  the  figures  made  by  witches,  as  re^ 
presentatives  of  those  whom  they  designed  to 
torment  or  destroy. 

Id,  1. 13. with  more  advice,]  fVith  more  ad- 
vice, is  on  further  knowledge,  on  better  con- 
sideration. The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone  ob- 
serves, is  still  current  among  mercantOe  people, 
whose  constant  language  is,  **  we  are  advteed 
by  letters  from  abroad,"  meaning  j^furmsd. 
So,  in  bills  of  exchange,  the  concIusioQ  always 
is— ''without  frirther  advice/* 

Id.  1, 15.  *Tis  but  her  picture— }  Proteus  meaas. 
that,  as  yet,  he  bad  seen  only  her  outward 
form,  without  having  known  her  long  enough  It* 
have  any  aoquamtance  vrith  her  mind. 

Id.  I.  24.  And  that  hath  dazzled—]  dazmlad  U 
here  a  trisyllable. 
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P.  17,  e.  1,  /.  34  to  Milan.]  It  is  Padma  in 

the  fonner  editiooi . 

id.  L  63. kaw  m*st  thouy  that  mp  muuter 

tf  bteom*  a  notabu  Uverf]  i.  e.  Wnat  »Ay*st 
tliou  lo  ihU  circumstnDce.  —  namely,  that  my 
■aster  U  become  a  notable  lover? 

Id  e.  9,  /.  I. tht  ale—]  Alet  were  merry 

meetingi  instituted  in  oouniry  places. 

8CE?rB  VI. 

Iil^  /.  4.  f  t  is  to  be  obsenred,  that,  in  the  folio  edition , 
there  are  no  directions  concerning  the  scenes ; 
they  have  been  added  by  the  later  editors,  and 
may  therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that 
can  give  more  consistency  or  regularity  to  the 
drama  by  such  alterations.  I  make  this  re- 
narfc  in  this  place,  because  I  know  not  whether 
the  following  soliloquy  of  Proteus  is  so  proper 
in  the  street.    Johnson. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  scenery 
has  been  changed,  though  Dr.  Johnson's  otn 
serratton  is  continued.    Stbkvins. 

U,L\t.  0  «tee«/-suggesting  Iovb,']  To  $uggtt  is 
to  tempt,  in  our  author^i  language. 

Id  I.  29.  '•  most "— Malone. 

Id.  I  40. in  cotmsel,  hit  competitor :  ]  Com- 

fttitor  is  cof^tderate^  assistant,  partner. 
42 pretended  flight ;  ]  Pretended  flight 

is  proposed  or  intended  flight :  the  verb  pri* 
tendre  in  French,  has  the  same  signification. 


P.S8,c.  1,  /.  V.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  &c]  Dr. 
P«rry  observes,  that  this  inteiiection  is  stfll 
used  in  the  North.  It  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  aj^age^  Lat. 

Id.  1. 43.  **  And  instances  of  the  infinite  of  love," 
—  Malonb. 

//.  /.  59. iNif  longing  jotcmey.]  Dr.  Grey  ob- 
serves, that  longing  is  a  participle  active,  with 
a  passive  aignincation;  for  longed^  wished  or 
desired.  But  Julia  ma^  mean  a  journey  which 
■be  shall  pass  m  longtng. 

Acrm 

8CBNB  I. 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  19. jealous  aim  ~]  Atm  is  guess  y 

in  this  instance. 

Id.  I.  36. be  not  aimed  a^;]  Be  not  guested. 

Id  I.  88. of  this  pretence.]  Pretence  is  de- 
sign. 

Id  L  67.  And,  where  — ]  Where,  the  same  here 
as  whereas. 

Id.  I.  74.  —  sir,  in  Milan,  here,"]  It  ought  to  be 
thus,  instead  of  —  in  Verona,  here  —  for  the 
scene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  clear  from 
several  passages  in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  be- 

f'niiiog  of  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act. 
79. ths  fashion  qf  '^  time—}  The 

nodes  c»f  couruhip,  the  acts  by  which  men 
recommended  themselves  to  ladies. 

P.  29  c.  1,  /.  96    What  lets,]  i.  e.  what  hinders. 

Id,  I.  60.  i.  e.  the  thoughts  comained  in  my  letter. 

Iii  /  51 for  they  are  sent  by  me,\  For,  is 

the  same  as  for  that,  since. 

Id  I.  09  Meropr  son,\  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy 
rashness,  but  without  his  preten>ions;  thou 
art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a  terra:  fi- 
But,  a  low-born  wretch ;  Merops  is  thy  true 
lather,  with  whom  Phaelon  waa  falsely  re- 
proaebed.    Johnson.  ^    . .    ^    j, 

U.1%1, 2i.  I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly 


doom :]  To  fly  his  doom,  used  for  by  flying, 
or  injtyina,  is  a  GalUcism.  llie  sense  u,  by 
avoiding  the  execution  of  his  sentence  I  shall 
not  escape  death.  If  I  stay  here,  I  sufler 
myself  to  be  destroyed ;  if  1  go  away,  I  destroy 
myself.  Johnson. 
P.  30,  c.  1,  /.  II.  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom 
of  thy  love.]  Trifling  as  the  remark  may  ap- 
pear before  the  meaning  of  this  aHdrett  of 
lettert  to  the  bosom  of  a  mittrest  can  be 
understood,  it  should  be  known  that  women 
anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  their 
stays,  in  which  they  not  only  carried  love- 
letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even  their  money 
and  materials  for  needle- work.  In  many  parts 
of  England  the  rustic  damsels  still  observe  the 
same  nractic^;  and  a  very  old  lady  informs  me 
that  she  remembers,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  wear  prominent  stoys,  ii  was  no  less  the 
custom  for  stratagem  and  gallantry  to  drop  its 
literary  favours  within  the  front  of  them. 

^TKKV  R  Wl 

Id.  7.23.  Laun.  /<nM  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet 
I  have  the  wit  to  think,  my  matter  it  a  kiad 
of  knave :  but  thaft  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one 
KNAVE.]  In  Shakspeare's  language,  one  knave 
may  signify  a  knave  on  only  one  occation,  a 
tingle  knave.  We  still  use  a  double  villain, 
for  a  villain  beyond  the  common  rate  of  guUt. 
Johnson. 

Id,  I.  31. for  the  hath  had  gossips  :]  Got- 

tipt  not  only  signify  those  who  answer  for  a 
child  in  baptism,  but  the  tattling  women  who 
attend  lyings-in. 

Id.  /.  34.  —  a  bare  ehrittian."]  Launce  is  quib- 
bling on.  Bare  has  two  senses;  mere  and 
naked.    This  is  used  here  in  both. 

Id  I  35.  — — >  her  conditions.]  i.  e.  qualities. 

Id.  L  66. the  ton  of  thy  grandmother :  ]  It  is 

undoubtedly  true  that  the  mother  only  knows 
the  legitiroacv  of  the  child.  I  suppose XoKitce 
infers,  that  if  he  could  read,  he  must  have  read 
this  well-known  observation.    Stebvbns. 

Id.  I.  58.  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  tpeed!  Sti 

Nicholas  presided  over  scholars,  who  were 
therefore  called  St.  NichoUW  clerks.  That 
this  saint  presided  over  youn^  scholars,  may 
be  gathered  from  Knight's  Ltfe  of  Dean  Co' 
let,  p.  362,  for  bv  the  statutes  of  Paul's  school 
there  inserted,  the  children  are  required  to 
attend  divine  service  at  the  cathedral  on  his 
anniversary.  The  legend  of  this  saint  makes 
him  to  have  been  a  bishop,  while  he  was  a 
boy. 

Id.  I.  68. knit  him  a  stock.]  i.  e.  stocking. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  11.  **  villainy,"— Malonb. 

Id  I.  22. praise  her  liquor.']  i.  e.  often  show 

how  well  she  likes  it 

fcL  I.  25.  She  is  too  liberal.]  Liberal  is  li- 
centious and  gross  in  language. 

Id.  I  36. She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,]   An 

old  English  proverb. 

Id.  I.  45.  makes  the  faults  gracious:!  Cirra- 

cious,  in  old  language,  means  gnmrful 


Id.  I.  72.  Trenched  in  ice ;]  Cut,  carved  in  ice. 
From  tr anchor,  to  cut. 

P.  31,  <?.  1.  /.  21.  with  circumstance.']  With 

the  addition  of  such  incidental  particulars  as 
may  induce  belief.    Johnson. 

Id  /.  26  his  \erj  friend  ]  Very  is  imme- 

tHate. 

Id.  I.  36. as  you  unwind  her  love — ]  As  you 

wind  off  her  love  from  him,  make  me  the  bot- 
tom on  which  you  wind  it.  The  housewife'a 
term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central 
body,  is  a  bottom  ofthnad. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


P.  81, 0. 1,  L  49. fou  wtaif  temper  A*r,]  Mould 

her  like  wax,  to  whatcTer  shape  you  please. 

jd.  I.  63. luM,\    That  is,  birdJime, 

Id.  1. 56.  "much  is  the"— Malonk 

Id,  1 61. such  integrity:]  Such  w^eyriYy  may 

mean  such  ardour  and  sincerity  as  would  be 
manifested  by  practising  the  directions  given 
in  the  four  precedins  lines.  Stbeveni.  But 
Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  such  inisgrUif  refers 
only  to  some  feeling  lins. 

Id.  I  69.  TuM  a  dttpioring  dump  ;1  A  c&Mip  was 
the  ancient  term  for  a  mournnd  elegy,    ^ 

jfj,  170, will  inherit  A«-.]  To  inherit,  is,  by 

our  author,  sometimes  used,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, for  to  obtain  possession  of,  without 
any  idea  of  aoquiring  og  inheritance. 

Id,  I,  fb.  To  sort— 3  i.  e.  to  choose  out. 

Id.  0  2,  /.  3.  I  will  pardon  you.1  1  will  excuse 
you  firom  waiting. 

ACT  IV. 


SOKKB  I. 


Id,  L  33.  Upon  whose  garve  ihot.  vow'dsi 

vure  chastity.]  It  was  common  in  fonoer  ages 
for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  tows  off 
chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wiven  or 
husbands.  In  Dugdale's  Antiquities  qf  War- 
wickshire, page  1013,  there  is  the  form  of  a 
commissioQ  oy  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  fnr 
takmg  a  row  of  chastity  made  by  a  widow. 
It  seems,  that  besides  observing  the  tow,  the 
widqw  was.  £9r  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a 
mourning  habit  Some  such  distinction  we  majr 
suppose  to  have  been  mads  in  respect  of  male 
TOtarists:  and,  therefore,  this  circumstance 
might  inform  the  players  how  sir  Eglamoiir 
should  be  drest;  and  will  account  for  Silria'a 
haTing  chosen  him  as  a  person  in  whom  she 
could  con6d«  without  injury  to  her  own  cha- 

I         racter.    Stkevens. 

I  Id  I.  49. grievances;'}  Sorrows,  sorrowful 

j  affections. 

I  Id.  I  52.  Recking  as  little —^  To  r«cjt,  is  to  care 
for.  Chaucer  and  Spenser  use  this  word  with 
the  same  signification. 


Id  1. 20.  — —  a  proper  man,]  i.  e.  a  well-looking 
man ;  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 

/</.  /.  46.  Robin  Hood**  fat  friarA   Bobtn 

Hood  was  ft  captam  of  a  band  of  robbew,  and 
was  much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.    But  by  [ 
Robin  Hood's /a<  friar,  Shakspeare  means  [ 
Friar  Tuck,  who  was  confessor  and  companion 
to  this  noted  out-law.  ,  ^.  .  , 

Id  I,  56. awfiil  men :]  Rererend,  worshipful, 

such  as  magisUates,  and  other  principal  mem- 
bers of  civil  communities.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  readr-Zflw/w/  men— i.  e. 
legiUee  homines.  .,     . . 

Id,  I  61.  Whom,  m  my  mood,!  Mood  is  anger  or 
resentment.  ^  _. 

Id.  1 68. 111  our  quality—]  Our  ^ua/»#ar  means 

our  profession,  calling,  or  condition  of  life. 

Id.  I,  74.  Our  company. 

8CBNBII. 

P.  82,  c.  I,  /.  24.  sudden  ^k^bs,]  That  is, 

hasty  passionate  reproaches  and  scoffs. 

Id.  1 34.  you  know  that  love 

fVm  creep  w  service  where  tt  cannot  go.) 
Kindness  will  creep  where  it  cannot  gang^  is 
a  Scottish  proverb. 

iJ./.37.  "Who?"    Mai/we 

Id.  c,  2,  /.  16.  out  qf  all  nick.]  Beyond  all 

reckoning  or  count  Reckonings  are  kept  upon 
nicked  or  notched  sticks  or  tallies. 

Id.  I,  74.  But,  since  yom  felshood  shall  become 
you  wellr^l  Mr.  Malone  thmks  tliat  our  author 
means,  however  licentious  the  expression,-^ 
But,  since  your  falshood  well  becomes,  or  is 
well  suited  to,  the  worshipping  of  shadows, 
and  the  adoring  of  false  shapes,  send  to  me  in 
the  rooming  for  my  picture,  &c.  Or,  m  other 
words,  But,  since,  the  worshipping  of  shadows 
and  the  adoring  of  false  shapes  shall  well  be- 
come you,  false  as  you  are,  send,  &c. 

P.  83,  c.  \,  I.  7.  most  heaviest.]   This  use 

of  the  double  superlative  is  frequent  in  our 
author. 


Id.  I.  20. your  ladyship's  impose,]  Impose  is 

H^unction,  command.  A  task  set  at  college, 
in  consequence  of  a  fault,  is  sUll  called  an 
imposition.    A  tax  likewise  is  said  to  be  i«»- 

IJ.  r25.  remorseful,]  Remorsnfitl  is  piUful. 


Id.  I.  74. keep  himse^—']  i.  e.  restrain  him- 
self. 

Id.  c.  2,  I.  5. a  pissing  while ;]   A  proTerbial 

expression. 

Id  1. 11.  The  fellow  that  whips  the  doge:"}  This 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  office  of  aa 
usher  qfthe  table. 

Id.  I.  16.  "his  servant ?»»—Mau)nb. 

Id.  I.  43.  ths  other  squirrel,  Stc.]  Launce 

speaks  of  his  master's  present  as  a  diminutive 
animal,  more  resembling  a  squirrel  in  size  than 
a  dog. 

Id  1. 50. an  end,]  Still  an  and,  and  most  an 

end,  are  vulgar  expressions,  and  mean  com- 
monly, generally. 

Id.  1. 59.  "know  thee,'»— Maloh*. 

Id.  I.  62.  She  loved  me  well,  delivered  it  to  wte.] 
i.  e.  She  who  delivered  it  to  me,  loved  me  well* 
Malone. 

Id,  1. 63.  //  eeems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her 
token:"]  Johnson,  not  recollecting  the  force  of 
the  word  leave,  proposes  an  amendment  of  this 
passage,  which  is  unnecessary ;  for,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  to  leewe,  means  to  p€trt 
witH,  or  give  away. 

P.  34.  c.  I,  I.  14.  To  carry  that,  which  I  would 
have  refused;]  The  sense  is,  to  go  and  pre- 
sent that  which  I  wish  not  to  be  accepted,  to 
praise  him  whom  I  wish  to  be  dispraised. 

JOBNSON. 

Id.  I  60.  «*  have  "-Malone. 

Id,  I.  71.  How  tall  was  shef}  We  should  read— 
"< How  tall  is  she?" 

Id  I.  79. weep  a-good,]  L  e.  in  good  earnest 

Tout  de  bon.  Ft. 

Id.  c.%  I.  2. 'twas  Ariadne,  passioning--] 

To  passion  is  used  as  a  verb,  by  writers  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare. 

*ttD€U  Ariadne,  passioning—^]   On  her 

being  deserted  by  Theseus  in  the  night,  and 
left  on  the  ishmd  of  Naxos. 

Id.  1. 18. my  mistress*  love  so  much  ]  She  had 

in  her  preceding  speech  called  Julia  her  mis- 
treee :  out  it  is  odd  enough  that  she  should 
thus  describe  herself,  when  she  is  alone  Sir 
T.  Hanmer  reads—"  his  mistress :"  but  without 
necessity.  Our  author  knew  that  his  audi- 
ence considered  the  disguised  Julia  in  the  pre 
sent  scene  as  a  page  to  Proteus,  and  this,  1 
believe,  and  the  love  of  antithesis,  produced 
the  expression.    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  27.  hi  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig.]  It 
should  be  remembered,   that  Cal**  hair  was 
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worn  by  the  Udie*.  long  before  wigs  were  in 
fiwhion.  TbeM  fake  ooTerinp,  bowerer,  were 
rnJAedptriwia*. 

P.  Zl.  e  i,  I  28.    Her  «y««  art  grej  as  ^lam ;] 

Ho  Chaucer,  in  the  character  of  his  Prioress  : 

••  Ful  semely  hire  wimple  y-pinched  was  ; 

Hire  nose  tretis ;  hire  tpen  grty  a*  gla$t** 

Theobald. 

li,  I,  29  her  forehead's  low,]  A  high  fore- 
bead  was  in  our  author's  time  accounted  a 
fenture  eminently  beautiful. 

li,  I  31. respectife— ]  i.  e.  respectable. 

U.  /.  37.  My  eubstance  should  be  statue  m  thg 
stead  ]  It  appears  from  hence,  and  a  passage 
in  MasKiocer,  that  the  word  statue  was  ibr- 
■fterly  used  to  express  a  portraU, 

ACT  V. 


Id.  I  47.   "friar  Patrick's''— MAunfl. 

li.  L  67. sure  enough]  Sure,  is  safe,  out  of 

danger. 

■CBIfB  n. 

li  I.  n  Black  iMeii  are  pearls,  Sec.]  «A  black 
nan  is  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman's  eye,"  is  one 
of  Ray's  proterbial  sentences. 

P.  35,  c.  1,  /.  14.  Thai  they  are  out  by  lease.] 
Because  Thurio's  folly  has  let  them  on  disad- 
vantageous terms ;  or,  because  tlicy  are  let  to 
others,  and  are  not  in  his  own  dear  hands ;  or,  by 
Thurio's  possessions,  he  himself  understands 
his  lands  and  estate.  But  Proteus  chooses  to 
take  the  word  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  as 
signifying  his  ntental  endowments :  and  when 
he  says  they  are  out  by  lease,  he  means  they 
are  no  longer  enjoyed  by  their  master  (who  is 
a  fool),  but  are  leased  out  to  another. 

li,  L  37.  a  peevish  girl  J  L  e.  in  ancient 

lan^age,  foolish. 

li.  1 40. reckless  Siltia.']  i.  e.  eardess,  heed- 


li  I.  69. record  wtg  woes.]  To  record  an- 
ciently signified  to  sing.  To  record  is  a  term 
still  used  by  bird-fanciers,  to  express  the  first 
essays  of  a  bird  in  singing. 

li  1. 73.  0  thou  thai  dost.  Sec.]  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  pout  out  four  lines  in  any  of  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  more  remarkable  for  ease  and 
elegance.    Steetbms. 

li  e.t.l,  11. wtg  meed,]  I  e.  reward. 

li.  /.  35.  and  still  approv'd,]  Approved,  is 


felt,  experienced 


.60.  **  Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  own 
right  hand  "— Malomb. 
li  ^  64.  The  private  wound.  Sec.]  Deepest, 
highest,  and  other  similar  words,  were  some- 
times used  by  the  poeto  of  Shakspeare's  age  as 
monosyllables.  Blr.  Makxie  reads  wsost  ae- 
emsi 


Id.  I,  77,  All  that  was  mime  in  Hilnt,  ioive  thee.] 
This  passage  either  hath  been  mucb  sophisti- 
cated, or  is  one  great  proof  that  the  main  parts 
of  thiv  pla^  did  not  proceed  from  Shakspeare ; 
for  it  IS  impossible  he  could  make  Valentine 
act  and  sneak  so  much  out  of  character,  or 
give  to  Silvia  no  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  strange  concession,  if  it 
had  been  made.    Hanmbr. 

Valentine,  from  seeiug  Siltia  in  the  company 
of  Proteus,  might  conceive  she  had  escaped 
with  him  from  her  father's  court,  for  purposes 
of  lore,  though  she  oould  not  foresee  the  vio- 
lence which  his  villainy  might  oflTer,  afier  he 
had  seduced  her  under  the  pretence  of  an 
honest  passion.  If  Valentine,  howerer,  be 
supposed  to  hear  all  that  passed  between  them 
in  this  scene,  I  am  afraid  I  have  onlv  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinions  of  my  predecessors 
Stkbvens. 

/  give  thee."}  Transfer  these  two  lines 

to  the  end  of  Thurio's  speech ;  and  all  is  right. 
Why  then  should  Julia  faint  ?  It  is  only  an 
artifice,  seeing  Silvia  given  up  to  Valentine, 
to  discover  herself  to  Proteus,  by  a  pretendea 
mistake  of  the  rings.  One  great  fault  of  this 
play  is  the  hastening  too  abruptly,  and  with- 
out due  preparation  to  the  denouement,  which 
shews  that,  if  it  be  Shakspeare's  (which  lean- 
not  doubt),  it  was  one  of  his  Tery  early  per- 
formances.    BLACKSTO:fB. 

P.  86,  c  I,  L4.  To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Sil- 
via ;]  Surely  our  author  wrote — **  Delirer  a 
ring.  Sec.  A  verse  so  rugged  as  that  in  the  text 
must  be  corrupted  by  the  players,  or  trans- 
criber. Mr.  Malone  arranges  the  speech  as 
prose. 

Id.  I.  18.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy 
oaths,"]  Gave  encouragement,  a  phrase  in 
archery. 

Id.  I.  90.  How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft 
the  root?]  i.  e.  of  her  heart  An  allusion  to 
cleaving  the  pin  in  archery. 

Id  I.  its. (^  shame  live—]  that  is,  if  it  be  any 

shame  to  wear  a  disguise  for  the  purposee  <{/* 
love. 

Id.  1. 38.  «  And  I  nine  "— ]tf  ALO!fB. 

Id,  I.  47. the  measure^']  The  reach  of  my 

anger. 

Id  c,  3,  /.  2.  Milan  ehall  not  behold  thee.]  Mr. 
Malone  and  other  editors  read — Verona  ehall 
not  hold  thee  But  from  every  circumstance, 
the  poet  must  have  intended,— Milan,  thy 
country,  shall  never  see  thee  again :  thou 
shall  never  live  to  go  back  thither. 

Id.  I.  10.  To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou 
hast  done,"]  i,  e.  to  make  such  interest  for,  to 
take  such  disingenuous  pains  about  her. 

J(l,l,  15. all  former  ^e(a,]  Gri^s  in  old  lan- 
guage frequently  signified  grievancee,  wrongs, 
Malonb. 

Id.  I.  34. include  all  jars— "}  i,  e.  shut  up,  or 

cot^clude. 

Id  I.  39.  fVith  triumphs,]  TWaraip^,  in  this 
and  many  other  passages  of  Shakspeare,  signify 
masques  and  ravels,  lie.  ^^. 
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Act  IV.— Scbnb  1. 

Evans What  U/air,  Wllliiim? 

war  Pulcker.  ,    ^ 

Omick.  PoulcaUI  lhcre«reftlrerthinifitli«npmilcBt»,nirp. 
Merry  Wivet  nt  Windsor. 
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^tjsttdrirall  'MqUh, 


A  FBW  or  the  incidents  in  this  comedy  might 
bafe  been  tal&en  from  an  old  translation  of//  Pe- 
coroM  by  GioTanni  Fiorentino.  1  have  lately 
met  with  the  same  story  in  a  very  contemptible 
perrormance,  intitled,  The  farttmate^  tk«  </e- 
ceivedf  and  the  unfortunate  Lovers,  Orthis 
book,  as  I  am  told,  there  are  several  impres- 
sions; bat  that  in  which  I  read  it  was  published 
io  1632,  quarto.  A  somewhat  similar  story  occurs 
'mPiaeevoiiNottidiStrapari>la,^oUA,Frr,  4. 

This  comedy  was  first  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  Jan.  18, 1601,  by  John  Busby.  Stesvkns. 

This  play  should  be  read  between  K,  Henry 
IV,  and  K.  Henry  V,  in  Johnson's  opinion. 
But  Mr.  Malone  says,  it  ought  rather  to  be  read 
between  the  First  and  The  Second  Part  qfKing 
Henry  IV.  in  the  latter  or  which  yoong  Henry 
becomes  king.     In  the  last  act,  FalsUffsays, 

**  Heme  the  hanter,  qqotb  yon  7  aa  I  a  Kbo«t  7 
*8blood  the  IhiriM  hath  made  a  ghoet  of  me. 
What,  banting  at  this  time  of  night ! 
ine  lay  mj  life  the  mad  prinet  ^  Wake 
U  Healing  liis  father's  deare. " 

and  in  this  play,  as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Page 
discountenances  the  addresses  of  Fenton  to  his 
daughter,  because  **  he  keeps  company  with  the 
wild  prince,  and  with  Poins.** 

The  Fishwife's  Tale  of  Brainford  in  Wbst- 
WAio  Foa  Smelts,  a  book  which  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  read  (having  borrowed  from  it  a 
part  of  the  fable  otCymbeline),  probably  led  him 
to  lay  the  scene  of  Falstaff's  love  adventures  at 
Windsor,  It  begins  thus  :  **  In  Windsor  not 
long  agoe  dwelt  a  sumpterman,  who  had  to  wife 
a  very  Taire  but  wanton  creature,  over  whom, 
■ot  without  cause,  he  was  something  jealous; 
yet  had  he  nerer  auy  proof  of  her  incoostaiM^.'* 
Malomi. 


The  adventures  of  Falstqf'm  this  play  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  story  of  The  Lovers 
efPisa,  in  an  old  piece,  called  Tarleton*s  Newes 
out  of  Puryatorie,  Mr.  Warton  observes,  in  a 
note  to  the  last  O:^ord  edition,  that  the  play  was 
probably  not  written  as  we  now  hsTe  it,  before 
1607,  at  the  earliest.  I  agree  with  my  rery  in- 
genious friend  in  this  supposition,  but  yet  the 
argument  here  produced  for  it  may  not  be  con- 
clusive. Slender  observes  to  Master  Page,  that 
his  greyhound  %oae  out^run  at  Cotsale  (Cotswold 
Hills  in  Gloucestershire);  and  Mr.  Warton 
thinks  that  the  games  established  there  by 
Captain  Dover  in  the  beginning  of  K,  James's 
reign,  are  alluded  to.  But,  perhaps,  though  the 
capuin  be  celebrated  in  the  Annalia  Dubrensia 
as  the  founder  of  them,  he  might  be  the  reviver 
only,  or  some  way  contribute  to  make  them  more 
famous;  for  in  The  Second  Part  qf  Henry  IV, 
1600,  Justice  Shallow  reckons  among  the 
Swinge-buctlers,  **  Will Squeele,a  Cotsole  man,^ 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  imperfect  play,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  is  called,  on  the  title-page,  the 
Welsh  Knight ;  and  yet  there  are  some  persons 
who  still  affect  to  believe,  that  all  our  author's 
plays  were  originally  published  by  himself. 
Farmer. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleasefl  witli  the 
admirable  character  of  Falstaff  in  The  Two  Parts 
of  Henry  IV.  that,  as  Mr.  Rowe  informs  us,  she 
commanded  Shakspeare  to  continue  it  for  one 
play  more,  and  show  him  in  love.  To  this  com- 
mand we  owe  The  Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor; 
which,  Mr.  Gildon  says  {Remarks  on  Shak- 
speare's  Plays,  8vo.  1710),  he  was  Tcry  well 
assured  onr  author  finished  in  a  fortnight.  He 
quotes  no  authority.    The  circumstance  was 
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first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dennis.  **  This  comedy,*' 
ny9  he,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  TkeComical 
Gallant  (an  alteration  or  the  present  play),  1702, 
**wa8  written  at  her  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  com- 
mand, and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so 
eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to 
be  finished  in  fourteen  dajfe;  and  was  afterwards, 
as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at  the 
representation."  The  information, it  is  probable, 
came  originally  flrom  Dryden,  who,  from  his  in- 
timacy with  Sir  William  Davenant,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  many  particulars  concerning 
our  author 


At  what  period  Shakspeare  new-modellecl 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  unknown.  I 
belieTC  it  was  enlarged  in  1603.    Malonb. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  first  edition 
of  TAe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  its  present 
state,  is  in  the  valuable  folio  printed  1623,  from 
whence  the  quarto  of  the  same  play,  dated  1680, 
was  evidently  copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos, 
1602,  and  1619,  only  exhibit  this  comedy  as  it 
was  originally  written,  and  are  so  far  curioos 
as  they  contain  Shakspeare's  first  conceptions  in 
forming  a  drama,  which  is  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  his  comic  powers.    T.  Wakton. 


Act  hi.— Scinb  3. 

Fal.    I  loTe  tbeo.  and  none  bot  thee ;  help  i 
let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'U  nerer- 
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conmuuid  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
lOffhrnoreplayi;  but  Biupectimr 


lOffh  more  play* ;  but  i 
nj  thewiiiK  him  In  1 
he  queen,  ir  (he  itor 


The  coBdnct  of  thia 
pwti  Biff bt  chuffe 
la%  be  trJedTif  I 


he  queen,  i?  (he  itonr  he  (rue, 
I  eareieas  Jollity,  and  the  Uxy 
would  bare  remained.  Falstaff 
profeMiona  could  be  prompted, 
le  could  to  llie  work  enjoined 
lave  been  able  to  fire  Falataff 

bit  more  charactera  appropri- 

inruare  diatorted  and  depraved 
linf  ridiculona  charactera  can 
'  either  wit  or  judgment;  ita 
Buth,  even  he  that  deapiiea  it 

la  deficient ;  the  action  becina  and  enda  often,  before  the  concluaion,  and  the  dHISerent 
without  incouTenienoe :  bat  ita  feneral  power,  that  power  by  which  all  worfca  of  genioa  ahall 
that  pexhapa  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  apectator  who  did  not  think  it  too  aoon  at  the  end. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  JokntoH. 

PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


m  JOHN  FAL8TAVF. 

PENTON. 

SHALLOW,  a  eotaUrff  Juttice. 

SLENDER,  C<mtin  to  SkaiUm. 

Mr.  page'  }  '*^  OtmUemtn  dmeOtmg  at  Whtdtor, 
JULUrf  PAGE,  a  Bow,  Son  to  Mr.  Pofft, 
SIR  HUGH  EVANS,  a  Welch  Parton, 
>•  CAIDS.  a  FreiteA  PkgttcioM. 
Bottqrtktaarter  Imh. 


BARDOLPHr-FISTOLc-NYM,  Foliowen  qT  Falit^f. 

ROBIN.  Page  to  FALSTAFF. 

SIMPLE,  Servant  to  Slender. 

RUGBY.  Servant  to  Dr.  Cahu. 

Mn.  FORD. 

Mra.  PAGE. 

Mra.  ANNE  PAGE,  her  DamgkUr.  tm  lopewUk  FlnUou. 

Mra. QUICKLY,  Servatit toDr.  Cairn*. 

ServanU  to  Page,  Ford,  otc. 


ScEtSE^—PFrndsor,  and  iha  ParU  tu^acmU. 


ACT  I. 

ScBNB  le^Windtor,    Before  Page*e  Houee. 

Eater  Justice  Shallow,  Slbndbr,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Eyans. 

8haL  Sir  Hugh,  persande  me  not ;  I  will  maka 
i  Star-dumiber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twen^  nr 
JohaFalftaffii,  he  ahaU  not  aboae  Robert  Shallow, 
esooire. 

Slen.  In  the  coonty  of  Qloaler,  jiutice  of  peace. 


8haL  Ay,  oonain  Slender,  and  Cuet-alormm. 

Sleit.  Ay,  and  ratalorum  too :  and  a  gentleman 
bom,  maater  panon ;  who  writea  nimself  armigeroj 
m  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  artm- 
gero. 

SkaL  Ay,  that  we  do;  and  ha?e  done  any  time 
weae  three  hnndred  years. 

^^  All  hia  socceMore,  gone  before  him,  have 
(wne't:  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  afler  him. 


-^"^  ».  anu  «u  uis  aBuwiur*,   uia^  m%nMMio  wui/cr  iiiin, 

'n>7 '  they  may  give  the  dosen  white  luces  in  their 

wL  It  is  an  old  coat  [coat. 

■&&  The  doaen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
B«>st  to  man,  and  signifiea--4ove. 

ShoL  The  lace  is  the  fraah  fish;  the  salt  fish  is 
uoldcoat 

SleiL  I  may  quarter,  cos? 

^utl.  You  may,  by  marryinpr. 

Ev€L  It  is  mamng,  indeed,  if  he  quaiter  it 

5Aa/:NotawWt 

Eoa.  Yes,  py'r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  out  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
Ample  coqjectnres  :  but  this  is  all  one :  if  sir  John 
Falataff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  yoo, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  compromises 
•between  you. 

ShaL  The  Council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ; 
uiere  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look 
you,  shall  ^  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Clot,  and  not 
to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  b  that 

SMal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the 
•word  should  end  it 


EtHL  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  perad venture,  priogs  root  discretions  with 
it :  there  is  Anne  rage,  which  is  daughter  to 
master  George  Paee,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Ev€L  It  is  that  fery  verson  for  all  the  'orid,  as 
just  as  yoo  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  ht>r  grandsire. 
upon  his  death's-bed,  (Clot  deliver  to  a  joyful 
resurrections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake 
seventeen  years  old :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we 
leave  our  pribbles.  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a 
marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mistress 
Anne  Page.  fpound? 

ShaJ.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  jpenny. 

Shai.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  haa 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hnndred  pounds,  and  possibilities, 
is  good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  as  see  honest  master  Page :  is 
Falataff  there? 

EvcL  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false  j  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  kmght,  sir  John,  ia 
there ;  and  1  beseech  you,  be  ruled  bv  your  well- 
willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  {knocks)  for  master 
Page.    What,  boa  .'   Oot  pleas  your,  house  here ! 

Enter  Paco. 

Page.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Oot*s  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow  :  and  here  young  master  Slender: 
that,  peradventnres,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if 
matters  grow  to  vonr  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page.  I  am  slad  to  see  you ;  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
better;  it  was  ill  killed :— How  doth  good  mistress 
Page  ? — aud  I  love  you  always  vdth  my  heart,  la  ; 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you.  fwith  mv  heart. 

Shai.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  ana  no,  I  do. 
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ACTt 


Pagt,  I  am  elad  to  aee  70a,  good  master  Slender. 

Slmi,  How  doefl  your  lallow  greybound,  air?  1 
heard  say,  he  was  oot-mo  on  Cotsale. 

Page,  It  coiild  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shed.  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault :— 'Us  a  gooid  dog. 
k     Pag€.  A  cur,  sir. 

.  8haL  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can 
there  be  more  said  7  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  sir 
John  Falstaff  here? 

Page,  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

ISva.  It  is  s^oke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

8haL  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Pa(|[e. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  hi  some  sort  confess  it 

8haL  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redress'd ;  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  in. 
deed,  be  hath ;— 4it  a  word  he  hath  ^ — believe  me ;— 
Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page,  Here  comes  sir  John. 

EMier  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolpq,  Nth,  and 
Pistol. 

Fai.  Now,  master  Shallow;  you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  king ! 

8AaL  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  mT  lodge. 

FeU,  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter? 

SAoL  Tut  a  pin !  thu  shall  be  answered. 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight  ;~I  have  done  all 
this : — that  is  now  answer'd. 

SAoL  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  langh'd  at 

£va,  Pauca  verba,  sir  John,  soot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts!  good  cabbage.— Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have  yon  against  me  ? 

Sien.  Marr^,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you ;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  ana  afWrwards  picked 
my  pocket 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheesd ! 

Sien.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Piat,  How  now,  Mephostophilos  ? 

Sien.  Ay.  it  is  no  matter. 

N^m.  Slice,  I  say!/Mitica,  pauca;  slice!  thafs 
my  humour.  [cousin? 

Sien.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you  tell, 

Eva.  Peace :  I  pray  you !  Now  let  us  under- 
stand •  there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
nuderstand :  that  is — master  Page,^d!e/ice/,  master 
Page :  and  there  is  myself,  /ideiicet,  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of 
the  Garter.  fthem. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 

Eva.  Ferry  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
ote-book  I  and  we  will  af^rwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

F^  Pistol- 
Pis^.  He  liears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  hia  tam !  what  phrase  is  this. 
He  heart  with  ears?   Why,  it  is  affectations. 

FaL  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Sien.  Ay,  by  tl^se  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else,)  of  seven  groats  in  mill  sixpences,  and  two 
Edward  shovel- boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and 
two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  ghives. 

Fai.  Is  this  true.  Pistol? 
Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 
Pisi.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner! — Sir  John  and 
roaster  mine, 
1  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 
Sien.  Bv  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 
Ni^m.  Be  advis'd,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours ;  I 
will  sHy,  marrjf  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nut- 


book's  hninoor  on  me :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it 

Sien.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  yoo 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  asi . 

Fal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  oi'  his  five  sentences. 

Ev€i.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is ! 

Bard  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  attj,  ca. 
shier'd ;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires. 

Sien.  Ay,  vou  suake  in  Latin  then  too ;  bat  'tis 
no  matier :  1 11  neVr  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick 
if  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  dniok  with  those  that  havn 
the  fear  of  God.  and  not  vrith  drunken  knaves. 

Ev€i.  So  God  'udM  me,  that  is  a  virtoons  mind. 

FaL  Yon  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
men ;  you  hear  it 

Enter  Mieireee  Anns  Paob,  with  wine  i  Mistree* 
FoED  and  Miatreee  PkOE  foUowmg. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we*n 
drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page, 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Paqe.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Ftu.  Mistress  Ford,  by  mjr  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress.(iiCiMM^  Aer.) 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome  : — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  nasty  to  dinner ;  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkind- 
ness.  [Exeunt  all  but  Shal.  Sien,  and  Evane. 

Sien.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  1  bad  my 
book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  :— 

Enter  SnsFLK. 
How  now.  Simple !  Where  have  yon  been  ?  I  most 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?    You  have  nut  TAe  Book 
qfRiddlee  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Boole  qfRiddlee!  why,  did  yoo  not  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fbri> 
night  afore  Michaelmas  f 

Shal.  Come,  cos ;  come,  cos ;  we  stay  for  yoq. 
A  word  with  you,  cos :  marry,  this,  cos :  there  is. 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  alar  off 
by  sir  Hugh  here  ;--do  yon  understand  me  ? 

Slem  Ay.  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

ShaL  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sur. 

Evet,  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender .  I 
will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  yon  be  capacity 
of  it 

Slen,  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  coasm  Shallow  says  : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

ShaL  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Whv,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  npon 
any  reasoiMd>le  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  yoo  affection  the  'oman?  Letns 
command  to  know  that  of  yo«ir  mouth,  or  of  yoor 
lips;  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouthy — therefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carnr  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Uoosin  Abraham  Slender,  can  yon  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do.  as  it  shall  becooaa 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  yon  mast 
speak  possiuble,  if  you  can  carry  her  yoor  desires 
towards  her. 

ShaL  That  yoo  must  :  will  yoo,  npon  good 
dowry,  marry  her? 

Slen.  I  vnll  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  npon 
yoor  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive   me.  conceive  me,  sweet 
cos ;  what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  ooa :  can  yo 
love  the  maid  ? 
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Sim,  I  wfll  manr  her^  nr,  at  yoar  reqnMt ;  bot 
iftbere  be  DO  great  love  m  the  begioDing,  yet  hea- 
ven any  decrease  it  opon  better  acqaaiotance,  when 
we  are  narried,  and  have  more  occaneo  to  know  one 
another:  [  hope^  npOD  familiarity  will  grow  more 
cootenpt :  bat  if  yoa  lay,  marry  her,  I  will  marry 
kr.  that  I  am  freely  disiolved,  and  divsolately. 

£mx.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save^  the 
M'  is  b  the  'ort  disaolately :  the  'ort  is,  according 
to  our  meaoinr,  resolutely  ;•— his  meaning  is  good. 

8kai.  Ay,  I  think  my  coosin  meant  well. 

8Uh.  Aj,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

lU-enier  Ann£  Page. 

8kaL  Here  coines  fair  mistress  Anne: — Would 
I  were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  ou  the  table ;  my  father 
denres  yoor  worships'  company. 

8kaL  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace.  [Exettnt  Shal,  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

Sien,  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  1  am 

Amu.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir.      [very  welL 

Sim.  I  am  not  a-hnngry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. 
(*e,  nrrah,  for  all  yoo  are  my  roan,  go,  wait  upon 
*J  ooaain  Shallow:  [Exit Simple.]  A  justice  of 
peace  •oaketime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for 
^■Ma:— I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till 
■7  mother  be  dead :  bot  what  though  ?  yet  I  live 
hie  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship: 
the?  woold  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Sien.  I'iaith,  Til  eat  nothing  :  I  thank  you  as 
Mchasthooghldid. 

Me.  I  pray  you,  air,  walk  in. 

Sien.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  1  thank  you;  I 
hnwed  m j  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
Ma  <wer  with  a  master  of  fence,  three  veneys 
Tor  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes;  and,  by  my  troth,  I 
ewwjtabide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do 
yoar  doKs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  ?  the  town  ?  [of. 

^ase.  I  think  there  arc,  sir;  I  heard  them  talked 

Slen^  I  love  the  sport  well :  but  I  shall  as  soon 
^••^1.  at  it,  as  any  man  in  England :— you  are 
•™,  n  yoQ  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

««.  Ay,  mdeed,  sir. 

Sien.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
««a  aackerson  loose,  twenty  times ;  and  have  taken 
J»  by  the  chain  :  but,  I  warrant  yon,  the  women 
w»e  so  cned  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd  .—but 
women, indeed,  cannot  abide  'em;  they  are  very  ill- 
Mvoared  nx^  things. 


Rs-^mter  Paob. 

P*^.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come ;  we 

5  for  you. 

^  I'll  eat  nothins,  1  thank  you,  sir. 

*^09*-  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose, 


•jg 


*[«.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

^o?*- Come  on,  air. 

WW.  I^strest  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first 

^,"^- Not  I,  sir;  pray  yoo,  keep  on. 
Jlen.  TVnIy,  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la :  I  will 
■ot  do  you  that  wrong. 

Jaiit.  Ioniyyoo,sir. 

«««.  ni  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome ; 
y«  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  U.  [Exeunt. 

Scstat  JL—TAe  eame, 
&i<«r  Sir  HuoB  Evans  and  Simplb. 

*w.  Go  yoor  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Cains' 
J3;™cf  w  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one  mis. 
w  Wckly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurae, 
w"  MS  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  bis  laundry,  his 
™«,  and  his  wringer. 

f«iV.  Well,«r. 

B»a.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet :— give  her  this  letter ; 
•w  K  »  a  Oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with 


mistresii  Anne  Pa^ :  and  the  letter  is  to  desiie  and 
require  her  to  sohcit  your  master's  desires  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page  :  I  pray  you,  begone :  I  will  make 
an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to 
come.  [Exeunt. 

ScENB  Wl^^A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter,— 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak  echo- 
larly,  and  wisely.  [of  my  followers. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier :  let  them 
wag ;  trot,  trot 

Pal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host,  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  CsDsar.  Keisar.  and 
Pheezar.  1  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  oraw, 
he  shall  tap :  said  1  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  ibilow  :  let  me  ee» 
thee  froth,  and  lime  :  I  am  at  a  word;  follow. 

lExit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster   go ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  Ibave  desired:  I  will 
thrive.  [Exit  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Oongarian  wight  f  wilt  thou  the 
8pip>t  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humour 
conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it 

Fai.  I  am  glad,  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder- 
box  ;  liis  thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like 
an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time.  [rest 

Nffm.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's 

Pts.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  steal !  fob ;  a  fico 
for  the  phrase ! 

FaL  Well,  Sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  1  must  coney-catch; 
1  must  shift 

Pist,  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  tins  town? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  am 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more.  [about 

FaL  No  quips  now.  Pistol :  indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste; 
I  am  about  thrift  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love 
to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  dis- 
courses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation : 
I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and 
the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  EngUsh'd 
rightly,  is,  i  am  sir  John  Falst€ff*s. 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English.  [pass  ? 

Npm.   llie  anchor  is  deep  :   will  that  humou  - 

Fai.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule 
of  her  husband's  nurse;  she  hath  legions  of  angels 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and.  To  her,Doy\ 
say  I.  [me  the  angels. 

ffyrn.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour 

Fal,  1  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and 
here  another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave 
me  ^ood  eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most 
judicious  eyelids :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view 
gilded  mytuot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dung.hill  shine. 

Nm»'  1  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fw.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her 
eve  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  Duming  glass! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  Uut  purse 
too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
exchequers  to  me :  thev  shall  be  my  East  and  West 
Indies  nnt?  I  will  trade  to  them  both.    Go,  bear 
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tbua  tliit  letter  to  miatraM  Pige ;  aod  tboa  thia  io 
mistresfl  Ford :  we  will  thrire,  bids,  we  will  thriTe. 

Pist  Shall  1  air  Pandama  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  iny  aide  wear  ateel?  then,  Locifer  take  all ! 

Npwt,  Iwill  mo  DO  base  hamoar :  here,  take  the 
humour  letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'havioor  of  repatatioo. 

FaL  Hold,  airrah,  (to  Rob.)  bear  yoa  these  let- 
ters tigbUy; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  ffolden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence,  a  vaunt!  vanish  like  hail-stones,  go : 
'frudgej  plod,  away,  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack ! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  yon  rogues ;  myself,  antl  skirted  page. 
[Exeunt  Fal  and  Robm. 

Pitt.  Let  Tultores  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd  and 
fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor: 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  PhiTgian  Turk ! 

AyiM.  I  nave  operations  in  my  head,  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Pist,  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Num,  By  welkin,  and  her  star ! 

Put.  With  wit,  or  steel? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 

I  will  discuss  the  humoor  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pitt.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous :  that 
IS  my  true  humour. 

Pitt.  Thou  art  the  Mara  of  malcontents :  I  se- 
cond thee;  troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  JV.—A  Room  in  Dr.  Caiut'  Route. 

Enter  Mittrett  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What:  John  Rugby!— I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  aee  if  you  can  see  mv  master, 
master  Doctor  Cains,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'taith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  Ood*s  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Ru^.  Ill  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant 
shall  come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  ]^oo,  no 
tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate ;  his  worst  fault  is,  that 
he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that 
way :  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ;— but  let  that 
pass.    Peter  Simple,  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sitn.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
like  a  glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain -coloured  beard. 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  be  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath 
foiight  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you?— O,  I  should  remember 
him  ?  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were?  and 
stmt  in  his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Ptege  no  worse 
fortune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master:  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Ru^.  Out.  alas !  here  comei  my  master. 

Qutck.  We  shall  all  be  shent :  mn  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet  (Shutt  Single  in 
the  clotet)  He  will  not  stav  long.— What  John 
RiiKby !  John,  what,  John,  I  say !-— Go,  John,  go 
enquire  for  my  master ;   I  doubt,  he  be  not  well. 


that  he  cones  not  home  :—aN4/ </0tofi,  dlotoN,  odSonofi- 
a,  &c.  {Singe.) 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiut,  Vat  is  yon  sing?  I  do  not  like  deae  fojn ; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  cloaet  un  boitier 
vera;  a  box,  a  green-a  box ;  do  intend  vat  I  speak  ? 
a  green-«  box. 

Quick.  Af,  forsoothf  Til  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad 
he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  ioond  the  yoonr 
man,  he  would  have  been  hftro-mad.  {AtitiU^ 

Caiut.  Fe.Je  feje!  mafoi,  il  fait  fort  ckaud. 
Je  m*en  vait  a  la  Cow, — la  grande  qffaire, 

Qyick.  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caiut.  Oug:  mette  le  au  num  pocket;  dipecJkt 
quickly : — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  I  John ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Catut,  You  are  John  Rugb^,  and  too  are  Jack 
Rugby :  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court 

Rug.  *T\b  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porcL 

Catut,  Bj  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od*s  ae ! 
Qu'ag  foubliSf  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  cloaet, 
dat  I  vrill  not  for  the  varid  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad ! 

Caiut.  0  diable,  diable  /  vat  is  in  my  closet? — 
Villainy !  larron !  {Pulling  Sin^  out.)  Rugby,  ny 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content  Lrapier. 

Caiue.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a?   - 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caiut.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  cloaet 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ;  hear 
the  trath  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 

Caiut.  VelL  [parson  Uogh. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to — 

Qui^k.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caiut.  Peace-a  your  tongue : — Speak-a  yoor  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  ffentlewoman,  year 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  P*ge  for 
my  roaster,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  ne'er  pot 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not 

Caiut.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — ^Rugby,  baUlem 
me  some  paper :  tarry  you  a  little;^  while,  {^f  ritet.) 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy; — ^but  notwithstanding, 
man,  I'll  do  your  master  what  good  I  can  :  and  the 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  mas- 
ter,—4  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I 
keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and 
do  all  myaelf : —  Lband. 

Sim.  Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o*  that?  you  shall  find  it  a 
great  chaive :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — 
but  notwithstanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  1 
would  have  no  words  of  it^  my  master  himself  ia 
in  love  with  mistress  Anne  rage :  but  notwithstand- 
ing that,— I  know  Anne's  mind,— that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Caiut.  You  pack'nape:  give-a  dis  letter  to  air 
Husii ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  sballenge :  I  will  cut  his  troat 
in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape 
priest  to  meddle  or  make :— you  may  be  gone ;  it  is 
not  good  you  tarry  here  : — by  gar,  I  will  cut  all  bia 
two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow 
at  his  dog.  [Exit  Single. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caiut.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat; — do  not  jroa 
tell-a  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  mvaelfT — 
by  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  Priest ;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  oar 
weapon  :— by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  afaall  be 
well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what,  the 
good-jer ! 
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Carttf.  Rugby,  oooe  to  da  court  Tit  roe : — By 
far  if  I  have  not  Aniw  Page,  I  shall  torn  yonr  bead 
out  of  my  door : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Cams  and  Rugby. 

Qtdct,  VoQ  shan  have  Ao  fools-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mbd  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do ; 
nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Pent.  {Within,)  Who's  within  there,  ho? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near  the 
boase,  I  pray  yoo. 

Enter  VmrnoH. 

Fen.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thoo  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  yonr  good 
worship  to  ask.  [Anne  ? 

Pen.  What   news?  how  docs   pretty  mistress 

Quick.  In  troth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  eentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it 

Pmt.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou?  Shall 
I  not  looe  my  suit  ? 

Qtdck.  Tix>th,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  hot 
DotwitliBtaDding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you: — have  not  your  worship  a 
wart  above  yonr  eye  T 

FenL  Yes,  marry,  have  I;  what  of  that? 

pMcit.  Well,  thereby  bangs  a  tale;— good  faith, 
it  is  Boch  another  Nan :— but,  I  detest,  an  honest 
said  as  ever  broke  bread : — we  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart:— I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that 
■■aid's  company  !  But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too 
nnch  to  alli<^lly,  and  musing :  but  for  yoo — 
Well,  go  to. 

Feni.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to^ay;hold,  there*s 
■wory  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  Uum  seest  ber  before  roe,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'faith,  that  vm  will ;  and  I  will 
t*ll  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  Inve  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell;  lam  in  great  haste  now. 

rEsit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  yoor  worship.— Truly,  an 
booest  gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  not;  fori 
know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does : — out 
npoQt !  what  have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit. 

ACT  II.  Scene  I.— Be/ore  Page's  House. 
Enter  Mistress  Face,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page,  What !  have  I  'scap'd  love-letters  in 
the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
salnect  ibr  tbem  ?  Let  me  see  :  (Reads.) 

Ask  me  no  reason  wk^  Hove  you;  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  preetsian,  he  aamite  him  not  for 
hit  cmmsemr :  pou  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I; 
go  to  then,  there  s  sftrnpathy :  you  are  merry,  so  am 
i;  Ha!  ha!  then  there's  more symptithy :  you  love 
sack,  amd  so  do  /,*  would  you  desire  better  synym- 
thyrLetiis^ficethee,mistressPage,{attheleast, 

rthe  love  qfa  eoldier  can  sufice),  that  I  love  thee. 
wiU  not  soM,  pity  me,  tie  not  a  soldier-like 
phrase;  but  I  say,  love  me.    By  me, 

T!%ineoum  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night. 

Or  any  kind  cf  light, 

ffith  all  his  might 

For  thee  to  fight,      John  Falstaff. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !— O  vricked,  wicked 
world!— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 
age,  to  show  himself  a  young  galbmt.i^  What  an 


nnweidted  behaviour  hatn  this  Flemish  drunkard 
pieked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conver- 
Mtioo,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me? 
Why,  be  hatft^not  been  thrice  in  my^  company  I — 

frugal  of 


What  aboald  I  say  to  him  ? — I  was  then  frugal 
•T  mnrth  :— heaven  forgive  me  .'—Why,  I'll  exhibit 
a  bQl  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men. 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him?  for  revenged  I 
will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 


Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs,  Ford  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  1  was  going 
to  yoor  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  1  was  coming  io  yon. 
Yoo  look  veiT  ill.  fshow  to  the  contrary. 

Jllrs.  FortL  Na^,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to 

jllrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Jllrs.  Ford  Well,  I  do  then;  ^et,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary  :  O,  mistress  Page,  give 
me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour ! 

ilfrs.  Page.  Hanf|[  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the 
honour  :  what  is  it?— dispense  with  trifles; — 
what  is  it? 

Jtf  r«.  Ford  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eter- 
nal moment,  or  so.  I  could  be  Knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  thou  liest !— Sir  Alice  Foid ! 
— ^These  knights  will  hack ;  and  so  thou  shouldst 
not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford  We  bum  day-liffht :— here,  read, 
read; — perceive  how  I  might  oeanighted. — ^I  shall 
think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  lonff  as  I  have  an 
eye  io  make  difference  of  men's  liking  :  and  yet 
he  would  not  swear ;  praised  women^  modesty : 
and  gave  such  orderly  ajid  well-behaved  reproof  to 
all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  bis  dis- 
position would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  : 
Dot  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together 
than  the  hundredth  Psahn  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves.  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale, 
with  so  many  tons  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at 
Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I 
think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  nis 
own  grease. — ^Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

ifrs.  Paoe.  Letter  for  letter ;  but  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs  !— To  thy  great  comfort 
in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here  s  the  twin-bro- 
ther of  thy  letter  :  but  let  thine  inherit  first;  for,  I 
protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a 
thousand  of  these  letters,  vmtwith  blank  space  foi 
different  names  (sure  more),  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition  :  ne  will  print  them  out  of  doubt ; 
for  be  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press  when 
he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  ^ntess,and 
lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  yon 
twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford  Why ,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words :  what  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay.  I  know  not :  it  makes  me  aU 
most  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  1*11 
entertain  myself  like  one,  that  I  am  not  ac(|uainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me, 
that  1  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  board- 
ed roe  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford  Boarding,  call  yoo  it  ?  I'll  be  sore 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Paoe.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my 
batches,  I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  reveng'd 
on  him  :  let's  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  host  of  the  Oarter. 

Mrs.  Ford  Nay,  I  vrill  consent  to  act  any  vil* 
biny  andnst  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness 
of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter ! 
it  wonld  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page,  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and 
my  good  man  too  :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I 
am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and  tha^  I  hope,  is  an 
onmeasnreble  distance. 

JIfrs.  Ford  Yoo  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight :  come  hither.  {7  hey  retire* 

Enter  FoRO,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 
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Ford,  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  yoong.        [poor, 
put.  He  wooes  both  hig^  and  low,  both  rich  and 

Bf»th  yoang  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 

He  loves  thy  gally-niaufry ;  Ford,  perpend. 
Ford,  Love  my  wife  ?  ^  [thoa, 

Pitt.  With  liver  baming  hot  :  prevent,  or  go 

Like  ^pr-^cteon,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels : — 


Ei^er  Hott  and  Sbaluoiw. 

Host.  How  DOW,  bully-rook  ?  thoa*rt  a  geatle- 
man :  cavalero-justice,  I  say. 

SkaL  I  folbw,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 

and  twenty,  good  master  Page  !  Master  Page,  will 

yougo  with  us  ?  we  have  s]]|ort  in  hand.         [rook. 

Host,  Tell  him,  cavalero-jostice ;  tell  him,  bally- 

SkaL  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 

sir  Hugh  the  Welch  pries^  and  Caios  the  French 

doctor.  ^00. 

Ford.  Good  mine  hosto'the  Garter,  a  word  with 

^''^  What  sa/st  thou,  bnUy-iook?  {Tl^  gs 

^"^  Ptue)  BO  with  OS  to  beboM 

*^  '*He  measuring  of  thdr 

^*«<iiQted  theffl 


4off 
oy  at 
know 
lavea 
jooest, 
bboor 
[Exit. 
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Ford,  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  yoang.        [poor. 

Pist  He  wooes  both  hi^h  and  low,  both  rich  aod 
Both  yoang  aod  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-manfry ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford,  Love  my  wife  ?  [thoa, 

Pist.  With  liver  baming  hot  :  prevent,  or  go 
Ldke  sir  Acteoo,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels : — 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford,  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist,  The  horn,  1  say :  farewell.  [night : 

Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ,   for  thieves  do  toot  by 
Take  heed,  ere  sammer  comes,  or  cackoo  birds  do 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. [sing. — 

Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.       [Exit  PistoL 

Ford  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  find  oot  this. 

Npm,  And  this  is  tnie :  {to  Pagt.)  I  like  not 
the  bnrooar  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in 
some  hnmoars :  I  should  have  borne  the  hamoored 
letter  to  her:  Dot  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite 
opoD  my  necessitv.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's 
the  short  and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal 
Nym ;  I  speak,  and  1  avooch.  'Tis  true  : — my 
name  is  N jm,  and  Falstaff  loves  voar  wife.— Adieu ! 
I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and 
there's  tht*  humour  of  it    Adieu.  [Exit  Nym, 

Page,  The  humour  qfU,  quoth*a !  here's  a  feUow 
frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff.  iT^^' 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting 

Ford  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though  the 
priest  o*  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 

Page,  How  now,  Meg?  [you. 

Mrs,  Page,    Whither  go  you,  Oeorge  ? — Hark 

Jllrs.  Ford  How  now,  sweet  Frank  1  why  art 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford  I  melancholy?  I  am  not  melancholy. — 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs,  Ford  'Faith,  thoo  hast  some  crotchets  in 
thy  head  now. — Will  yon  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to 
dinner,  Oeorge  ?  Look,  who  comes  yonder :  she 
shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight  {Aside 
io  Mrs.  Ford) 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrs,  Ford  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her:  shell  fit  it 

Jllrs.  Page,  Yon  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne  ?  [good  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth;    anoT  I  pray,   how  does 

Mrs,  Page,  Oo  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour*s  talk  with  you. 
lExeunt  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs,  Qmchly, 

Page,  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford  You  have  heard  what  this  knave  told  me : 
did  you  not  ?  [me  7 

Page,  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told 

Ford  Do  yon  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves;  1  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in 
liis  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his 
discarded   men  :  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 

Ford  Were  they  (lis  men  r  [service. 

Page,  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  1  like  it  never  the  better  for  that—Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page,  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  mtend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her 
loose  to  him  :  and  what  he  gete  more  of  her  than 
sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife  ■  but  I  wonld 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together :  a  man  may  be  too 
confident:  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head: 
1  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page,  Look^  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter 
comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  memly.— How  now, 
■uoe  host  ^ 


Enter  Host  and  Shalloiw. 

Host,  How  now,  bully-rook  ?  thonVt  a  gentle  • 
man :  cavalero-justice,  I  say. 

8haL  I  foltow,  mine  host,  I  ibllow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page  !  Master  Page,  will 
yougo  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand.  {twJk, 

Host,  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  buUy- 

8haL  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
sir  Hngh  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caiustbe  French 
doctor.  [yoo. 

Ford  Good  mine  hosto'the  Garter,  a  word  with 

Host.  What  sa/at  thou,  bnUyHNwkr  (7Aey  go 
aside,) 

ShaL  Wfllyoa  {to  Page)  so  with  us  to  behold 
it?  My  merry  host  hath  uao  tne  measuring  of  their 
weapons;  and,  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them 
contrary  places :  for,  beueve  ne,  I  bear,  the  paraon 
is  no  iester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  yon  what  oar  sport 
shall  be.  [gnest-cavaher? 

Host,  Hast  thoa  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 

Ford  None,  I  protest:  but  111  give  yon  a  pottle 
of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  hiai,  and  tell 
him  my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest 

Host,  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shaft  have  emm  and 
regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook: 
it  IS  a  merry  knight— Will  you  go  on,  hearte  ? 

ShaL  Have  with  you,  mine  host 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal,  Tut,  sir,  I  coold  have  told  yon  i 


these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  yoor  pasaes, 
stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what:  tis  the  heart, 
master  Page ;  ^  here,  tis  here.  1  have  aeon  the 
time,  with  my  long  sword,  I  woold  have  mnde  yon 
four  tell  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  vnth  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  fight.  [Exeunt  Host,  Shallow  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily :  she  was  in  his  company  at 
Page^  house  J  and,  what  they  made  there,  I  know 
not  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't :  and  I  have  a 
di^nise  to  sound  Falstaff:  if  I  find  her  honest, 
I  lose  not  my  labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  tis  laboor 
well  bestowed.  [ExiL 

ScsNK  IL— ii  Room  in  the  Garter  Lm. 

Enter  Falstatf  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  nune  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  b  equpage. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  yon 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  yon  and 
your  coacn-fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  bell,  for  swearing  to  sentlemen  my  firieDda, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows :  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fim,  I  tookt 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadst  it  not 

Pist,  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thoa  not  if- 
teen  pence? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason:  think'st  thoa 
I'll  endanger  my  soul,  gratis?  At  a  word,  kang 
no  more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  yoa: — gow — 
A  short  knife  and  a  throng:— to  your  manor  of 
Pickt-hateh,  go.'You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  use, 
you  rogue ! — You  stand  upon  yoor  honour! — Why, 
thou  aoconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I, 
I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaves  on 
the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, am  fain  to  shiiflle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and 
yet  you,  rogue,  will  esconce  your  rage,  yoor  cnt^ 
a-moootoin  looks,  your  red-lattiee  phrases,  and 
your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  yoor 
honour !    Yoo  will  not  do  it,  yoa? 
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Pitt.  I  do  raleot:  What  woald'it  thoo  more  of 
EiUer  RouN.  [nan? 

Boh.  Sir,  bone's  a  woman  would  speak  with  700. 
PaL  Let  her  approach. 

Smter  MiHrtM  QmcKLr. 

Cbsiot.  Oi?e  yoor  worship  good-morrow. 

Pad,  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

QMsdr.  Not  so,  an't  please  yoor  worship. 

IW.  Good  maid,  then. 

Qmiek.  PU  be  sworn;  ai  my  mother  was,  the  fint 
hoor  I  was  bora. 

Pal  IdobeLierethe  swearer:  what  with  me? 

Quick,  Shall  I  Toochsafe  your  worship  a  word 
or  two? 

PiU.  Two  thoosandy  fidr  woman ;  and  111  Tonch- 
laie  thee  the  hearing. 

Qmict.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir; — I  pray, 

'"dwell 


a  little  nearer  this  ways:  —  I  myself 

with  master  doctor  Caius. 

Pid.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  yon  say, 

Qmek,  Your  worship  says  yery  tree:    I  pray 

yoor  worship,  come  a  httle  nearer  this  ways. 
PaL  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  bears; — mine  own 

2»le,  mine  own  people. 
KurJb.  Are  they  so?    Heaven  bless  them,  and 
e  them  his  serrants! 
PaL  WeU:  Mistress  Ford; —what  of  her? 
i^mck.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.     Lord, 
lord !  yoor  worship's  a  wanton :  well,  hearen  for- 
t^^J^Jt?^  9^  oijam,  I  pny  I 
PaL   Mistress  Ford;— come,  mistress  Ford, — 
Qmek.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it;  yoa  hare  brooght  her  into  snch  a  canaries,  as 
'tis  wonderfoL  The  best  r^Kurtier  of  them  all,  when 
the  court  by  at  Windsor,  coold  never  hare  brooght 
her  to  snch  a  canary.    Yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;   I 


wwifluu  yon,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter, 
gift  after  gift :  smelling  so  sweetly,  ( all  musk,)  ana 
so  rashlii^,  1  warrant  yoa,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and 
in  such  alugant  terms :  and  in  soch  wine  and  sugar 
of  the  best,  and  the  iairest,  that  would  have  won 
any  woman's  heaK;  and,  I  wanraot  too,  they  coold 
never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  mvself  twenty 
aaaels  given  me  this  morning :  but  I  defy  all  ao- 
geis,  ( in  any  soch  sort,  as  they  say,)  bnt  in  the  way 
of  honesty :  — and,  I  warrant  you,  toey  could  never 
get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cop  with  the  proudest 
of  them  all:  and  yet  there  has  been  eaiis,  nay, 
which  is  more,  pensionera ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all 
is  one  with  her.  [  good  she  Mercury. 

PaL   Bot  what  says  she  to  me?  be  brief,  my 

Quick.  Marry,  she  natb  received  your  letter;  for 
the  winch  she  tiiaoks  you  a  thousand  times :  and 
At  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be 
ahceoce  from  his  boose  between  ten  and  eleven. 

PaL  Ten  and  eleven? 

Omck.  Ay,  Ibrsooth;  and  then  you  may  come 
tod  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  yon  wot  of; — 
master  Ford,  her  hosband,  will  be  from  home. 
Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ; 
he*s  a  very  jealousy  man :  she  leads  a  very  fram- 
potd  lile  with  him,  good  heart 

Pal,  Ten  and  eleven :  woman,  commend  me  to 
her:  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Qmck.  Why,  you  say  well :  but  I  have  another 
■lesienger  to  your  worship :  Mistress  Page  hath 
her  httrty  commendations  to  you  too;— end  let 
Me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fiurtoous  a  civil 
Bwdest  wife,  and  one  ( I  tell  you )  that  will  not  miss 
yoa  morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in 
Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other :  uid  she  bade  me 
tell  your  wonhip,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from 
hooie ;  but,  she  nopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I 
never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man ;  sorely, 
I  thhik  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  1  assure  thee ;  settmg  the  attraction 
of  my  good  ports  askb,  I  have  no  other  charms. 


Qmick,  Blessing  00  your  heart  fiw't! 

IW.  Bot,  I  prey  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's 
vrife,  and  P^  •  wile,  acquainted  each  other  how 
they  love  me  r 

Quick.  That  vrere  a  jest,  indeed !— they  have  not 
so  uttle  grace,  I  hope :— that  were  a  trick,  indeed ! 
Bot  mistress  Page  would  desire  yon  to  send  her 
your  little  page,  of  all  bves;  her  husband  has  a 
BMnrelloas  infection  to  the  little  page  :  and,  truly, 
master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in 
Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does ;  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  aU,  go  tt 
bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she 
will ;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it :  for  if  there  be  a 
kind  vroman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must 
send  her  TOUT  page ;  no  remedy. 

PaL  Why,fwilL 

Quick,  Nay.  but  do  so  then:  and  look  you,  he 
amy  come  and  go  between  you  both;  and,  in  any 
caae.  have  a  nay  word,  that  yon  may  know  one 
another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand  any  thing;  for  tis  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedness :  old  folks,  you  koow, 
have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

PaL  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  parse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor.— Boy,  go 

with  this  woman. ^This  news  diitncti  me ! 

[Eaeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pitt,  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriera : 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights: 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prise,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all . 

[ExU  PutoL 

Pal  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways :  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee?  WUt  thou,  after  the 
ex  pence  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer? 
Good  body,  I  thank  thee  :  let  them  say,  'tis  grussly 
done ;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Baroolph. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you:  and  hath  sent   your    worship    a    rooming's 

Fed.  Brook,  is  his  name  ?  [drei^t  of  sack. 

Beard,  Ay,  sir. 

Fed.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Beurdolph.]  Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liouor.  Ah  1 
ha !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  en- 
compassed you  ?  go  to ;  via  / 

Reenter  Baxdolfh,  with  Fobd  diigmted. 

Ford,  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fed,  And  you,  sir :  would  you  speak  vrith  me? 

Ford,  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  pre- 
paratioD  upon  you. 

Fal  You're  welcome :  vrfaat's  yoor  will  ?— Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [  Exii  Bardolpk. 

Ford  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much ;  my  name  is  BrooL 

Fal  Good  master  Brook,  I   desire  more  ac- 


quaintance of  yo» 

Ford,  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to 
charge  you ;  for  1  must  let  yon  undentand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  yon  are ; 
the  which  bath  something  emboldened  me  to  this 
unseasoned  intrusion :  for  they  say,  if  money  go 
before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fed.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  vnll  on* 

Ford  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  sir 
John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fed,  Sir,  1  know  not  how  1  may  deserve  to  he 
yoor  porter.  .„      [hearrag. 

Ford  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  yon  vnll  nve  me  the 

PaL  Speak,  good  master  Brook;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  yoor  servant  w     .,. . 

fWd  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,— I  will  be 

brief  with  you, and  you  have  been  a  man  long 

known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acqoainted  with  yon.  I 
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shall  discover  a  thing  to  yoo,  wheivio  I  must  very 
moch  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good 
sir  John,  as  yon  have  one  eye  upon  my  folliei,  as 
yon  hear  them  unfolded,  tarn  another  into  the  re* 
gister  of  yoar  own :  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
(he  easier,  sith,  yon  yourself  know,  bow  easy  it  is 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  ber 
busband's  name  is  F<mL 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her:  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  io  meet 
her;  fee'd  every  sli^t  occasion,  that  could  but 
niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only  booght 
many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely 
to  many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given: 
briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued 
me ;  which  hath  been,  oa  the  win^  of  all  occasions. 
But  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mmd 
or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received 
none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I  have 
purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught 
me  to  say  this:  i^u^a; 

Love  like  a  shadow  ftUe,  when  eubetance  love  pur- 
Pursuing  that  ihatfties^  emd  flying  wkai  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  yon  received  no  promise  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

FaL  Uave  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  poipose? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal  Of  what  qnality  was  jonr  love  then  ? 

Ford  Like  a  (air  house,  built  upon  another  man*s 
^uod ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistak- 
ing the  place  where  I  erected  it  r  roe  ? 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  yon  nnfolded  this  io 

Ford  When  1  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
yon  all.  Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth 
so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of 
her.  Now,  sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  por- 
poie  :  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authen- 
tic in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for 
your  many  war-like,  conrt-likiB,  and  learned  pre- 
parations. 

Fal  O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  yon  know  it:— -There  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend  all 
I  have ;  only  give  me  so  moch  of  your  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  nege  to  the  ho- 
nesty of  this  Ford's  wife  :  use  your  art  of  wooing, 
win  her  to  consent  to  yon ;  if  any  man  may,  yon 
may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
eigoy  ?  Methinks,  yon  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposteronsly. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift!  she  dwells  so 
securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  or  my  soul  dares  nut  present  itself;  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  looked  against  Now,  could  I  come  io 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  mv  desires  had 
instance  and  argument  to  commend  tnemselves ;  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity, 
her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strooglv  em- 
battled against  me :  what  say  yoa  to%  sir  John  ? 

Fal  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money;  next,  give  bm  vonr  hand;  and  last, 
as  I  amaffeotleman,  yoa  shall,  if  yoa  will,  ei^oy 
Ford's  wiw. 

Ford.  O,  good  shr ! 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  say  yoo  sfaalL  rnone. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  yoa  shall  want 

Ftd.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  yoa 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell 
yoa),  by  ber  own  appobtment;  even  as  yoa  caow 
in  to  mo,  ker  assiiluit,  or  go-between,  pmied  firom 


me :  I  say,  1  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and 
eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealoas  rascally  knave, 
her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  yoa  to  me  at 
night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquabtance.  Do  yoo 
know  Ford,  sir? 

^  Fal  Hang  him,  poor  cockoldly  knave !  I  know 
him  not : — vet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they 
say,  the  jealoos  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  mo- 
ney :  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-fa- 
voured. I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cockoldly 
rogne's  coffer ;  and  there's  my  harvest- home. 

iFord.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  yoa 
midht  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue! 
I  will  stare  nim  oot  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor 
o'er  the  cuckold's  horns :  master  Brook,  thoo  shalt 
know,  I  vrill  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and  thoa 
shalt  lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : — 
Ford's  a  knavc^  and  I  will  amavate  his  stile ;  thou, 
master  Brook,  shalt  know  nim  for  a  knave  ana 
cnckold  :  — come  to  me  soon  at  night  [Exit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! 
— My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says,  this  is  improvident  jealoosyf  My  wife 
bath  sent  to  him,  the  hoor  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  hsve  thought  this? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  i  my  bed  shall  be 
abased,  my  coffers  ransacked,  mv  repntatioo  gnawn 
at;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  viUanoos 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable 
terms,  and    by    him  that  does   me   this    wron^. 

Terms!  names! ^Amaimon  sounds  well;  Locu 

fer ,  well :  Barbason,  well  •  yet  they  are  devils'  ad- 
ditions, the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol- 
cnckold !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 
Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass :  he  will  trnst  his  wife, 
he  will  not  be  jealoas  :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Flemtng 
with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welchman  with 
my  cheese,  an  Irishman  wim  my  aqua-vitss  bottle, 
or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  m^  wife 
with  herself:  then  she  plots,  then  she  rommates, 
then  she  devises:  and  what  they  think  in  their 
hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  l>reak  their  hearts 
but  they  will  effect  Heaven  be  praised  for  my 
jealousy !  —  Eleven  o'ckick  the  hoar ;  —  1  will  pre- 
vent this,  detect  my  wife,  be  reven^ped  on  Fslstaff, 
and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it;  better  three 
hoars  too  soon,  than  a  mmute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
cockold !  cnckold !  cuckold !  [Exit. 

Scene  IJJ.— -Windsor  Part. 
Enter  Caius  mnd  Ruobt. 

Caius.  Jack  Rogby. 

Ru^.  Sir. 

Cams.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Btuf,  Tis  post  the  boar,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  pro- 
mised to  meet 

Caius,  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  bo 
come ;  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come  : 
by  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  bo 


^tp.  He  is  wise,  sir;  he  knew  your  worship  woold 
kill  him  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  oo  as  I  v31 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack;  I  vill  tell  yoa 
how  I  vill  kiU  him. 

Rst^.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannoi  fence. 

Cams.  Villany,  take  yoor  ropier. 

Rug.  Forbear;  here's  oompony. 

Enter  Ho9t,SaAUJ0m,  Slimder,  oim/ Pace. 
EosU  'Bless  thee,  boUy  doctor. 
Shal  Save  yoo,  mooter  doctor  Coios. 
Page.  'Sow,  good  mooter  doctor! 
Sl^  Give  vou  ffood-morrow,  sir. 
Caius.  Vot  be  oU  yoa,  one,  two,  tree,  fear,  ooim 
for? 
Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  set  thoo  foio,  to  oe« 
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Aee  cnrene,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to 
■ee  thee  pus  thy  panto,  thv  itock,  thy  reverae,  thy 
disteDce,  thy  mootaoL  Is  be  dead,  my  EthiopiaD  ? 
if  he  dead,  my  Fraodaco?  ha,  bally !  What  says  my 
Escobpiofl  ?  my  Oaleo  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  ha  I  is 
h»  dead,  bally  Stale?  is  he  dead  ? 

CaiuM,  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
Torld ;  he  ia  not  show  his  face. 

Hott.  Thoa  art  a  CastUian  kinir*  Urinal!  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy  1 

Catuf.  I  pray  yoa,  bear  vitness  dat  me  have  stay 
•I  or  aevea,  two  or  tree  hoars  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
eoBie. 

ShaL  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  earer  of  aoals,  and  yoa  a  corer  of  bodies ;  if  voa 
iheald  fight,  yoa  go  against  the  hair  of  yoar  pro^BS- 
■on;  is  it  not  troe,  master  Page? 

Pom,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
gmt  Dshtor,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shall  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  tioger 
itches  to  make  one  :  though  we  are  justices,  and 
doctors,  and  chorehmen,  nwster  Page,  we  have  some 
Silt  of  oar  yooth  in  ns ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women, 
■aster  Fajre. 

Pa^.  'tis  troe,  master  Shallow. 

8kal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Phge.  Master 
doctor  Caiufl,  I  am  cone  to  fetoh  you  home.  I  am 
swam  of  the  peace ;  you  have  showed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  nr  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  anid  patient  churchman :  you  must  go  with  me, 
MstfT  doctor. 

HMt.  Pardon,  guest  justice : — A  word,  raonsianr 
Msck'Water. 

Cams.  Mock-vather!  vat  is  dat? 

Hmt,  Muck -water,  in  onr  EngKsh  tongue,  is 
valoor,  bully. 

Cams,  Bj  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mnck-vater 
•s  de  EogUshman. — —Scurvy  jack-dog  priest!  by  gar, 
lae  vill  cut  his  ears. 

H«9t.  He  vrill  clapper-claw  thee,  tightly,  bully. 

Cooes.  Clapper-de-claw?  vat  is  dat? 

HosL  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

CatMs.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
diw  me ;  Icnr,  by  aar,  me  vill  have  it 

Host  And  I  will  provoke  him  to*t,  or  let  him  wag. 

Cams,  Me  tank  you  for  dat 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Pkge,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender, 
go  yoo  through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  ( Aside  to 
tAsm.) 

Page.  Sir  Hogh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  tlusre ;  see  what  huoKMir  he  is  in ;  and 
I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it 
do  well? 

ahaL  We  wm  do  it 

Page,  8kaL  and  Sisn.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
[Exeunt  Pa^e,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Cairns.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest:  for  he 
speak  for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die :  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impa- 
tievce:  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler  :  go  about 
the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore ;  I  will  bring 
thee  where  mistreas  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  fiirmhouse, 
a-finstiag :  and  thoa  sbalt  woo  her :  Cry*d  game, 
saidlweU? 

Cairns.  Bj  gar,  me  tank  yoa  for  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  yoo ;  and  I  shall  procore-a  you  de  sood  guest, 
«fe  earl,  de  knight,  ae  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my 
patients. 

HosL  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
towards  Anne  Page;  said  I  well? 

CatMs.  By  gar,  tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Cows.  Goose  at  my  heels.  Jack  Rugby.  {Exeunt. 

ACTDL 

ScKiCB  h—A  Field  near  Frogtnore. 
Enter  Sir  HuoH  Etans  and  Simplb. 
Esa.  I  pray  yoa  now,  good  master  Slander's  ser- 


ving-man, and  firiend  Simple  by  your  name,  which 
way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls 
himself  Doc/or  tfPhgsicT 

Sim.  Marrv,  sir.  the  city-ward,  the  park-waH. 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  wav. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  sonl !  how  fall  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind !  — I  shall  be  gkid,  if  he  have 
deceived  me :  —  how  melancolies  I  am !  —  I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork  —  'pless  my 
soul!  {Sings.) 

To  shallow  ritjers^  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals; 
There  will  we  make  our  peas  (proses, 
And  a  thousand  vagrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 
'Mercy  on  me !    1  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabglon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow- 
Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Uagh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome : — 

To  shallow  rivsrs,  to  whoss  falls — 
Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  Ko  weapons,  sir :  there  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frog- 
BBore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  yoar  arms. 

Enter  Pagb,  Shallow,  asul  Slbndd. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson^  Good-morrow, 
good  sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice, 
and  a  good  student  from  ms  book,  and  it  is  won- 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Paie !  [derful. 

Page.  Save  yon,  good  sir  Hugh ! 

Evcu  'Pless  you  Irom  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  yon ! 

Shal.  What  1  the  sword  and  the  word !  do  yoo 
study  them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it 

Ptige.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  ofiice, 
master  parson? 

Eva.  Fery  well :  what  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that 
ever  you  saw. 

SUal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upwards ; 
1  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  leain- 
ing  so  wide  of  his  own  respect 

£ba.WhatisheY 

Page.  I  think  you  know  himj  master  doctor 
Cains,  the  renownea  French  physician. 

Eva.  Gk>t*s  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why  1 

Eva,  He  hu  no  more  knowledj^  in  Hibocrates 
and  (}alen, — and  be  is  a  knave  besides  j  a  cowardlv 
knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquamted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Shal.  It  appean  so,  bv  his  weapons  :•— Keep  them 
asunder; — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Ruobt. 

Page.  Nav,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 

ShaL  So  oo  you,  good  master  doctor,     [weapon. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question^  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  En^lisL 

Cams.  I  pray  yoo,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vityour 
ear :  verefore  vfll  you  not  meet-a  me? 

Eva,  Prey  yoa,  ose  your  patience :  in  good  time. 
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CaitA:  By  gar,  yoQ  sre  de  cowmrd,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva,  Pravyon,  let  os  not  be  laoKfainff-stogs  to 
other  men's  namoora ;  I  desire  yon  in  trieiidship,  and 
I  will  one  way  or  other  make  yoa  amends : — I  will 
koog  your  annals  abont  yonr  knave's  cogscomb,  for 
missing  yoor  meetings  and  aopmntments. 

Caiut.  DiabUl  —  Jack  Ra^y, — mine  Host  ds 
Jarterrtt  have  1  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  1  did  appobt? 

Evct,  As  1  am  a  Christian's  soal,  now,  look  yon, 
this  is  the  place  appointed ;  Til  be  jodgment  by  mine 
host  of  the  Oarter. 

Ho9U  Peace,  I  say,  Goallia  and  Oaol,  French 
and  Welch ;  soal-cnrer  and  body-curer. 

Cams,  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent ! 

Host,  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Oarter. 
Am  1  oolitic?  am  1  sobtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel? 
Shall  1  lose  my  doctor?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions, 
and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson?  my  priest? 
my  sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs,  and  the 
no-verbs.---Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so : — Give 

me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so. Boys  of  art,  I  have 

deceived  yoa  both ;  I  have  directed  yoa  to  wrong 
places :  yoar  hearts  are  mighty,  year  skins  are 
whole,  and  let  bornt  sack  be  the  issue. —  Come,  lay 
their  swords  to  pawn :  —  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ; 
follow,  follow,  follow. 

SkaL  Trost  me,  a  mad  host:  — Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow. 

SUn,  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

{Exeunt  Shallow,  SUndsr,  Page  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ua !  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  yon  make -a 
de  sotof  us?ha, ha.' 

Eva,  This  is  well :  he  has  made  as  his  vloating- 
stog.  I  desire  yoa,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and  let 
us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this 
same  scall,  scnrvy,  cogging  companion,  the  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Cams.  By  {|ar,  vit  all  my  heart;  he  proinise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me 
too. 

Eva,  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles :  — ^Pray  yoa, 
ibllow.  lExeunt. 

Scene  IL—Tke  Street  m  Windsor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  yonr  way,  little  gallant; 
▼ou  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  bat  now  jroa  are  a 
leader :  whether  had  yoa  rather,  lead  mine  eyes, 
or  eve  yonr  master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  yoo  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  yoo  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I 
see,  yoa'U  be  a  ooortier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page :  whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she 
at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  msy  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company :  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford,  Wnere  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of:  what  do  yoo  call 
your  knight's  name,  sirrah? 

Bob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
— ^There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he  ! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford  Indeed,  she  is. 

JIfrs.  Page,  By  your  leave,  nr^I  am  sick,  till 
I  see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Pace  anv  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
bath  he  any  thinkiogf  Sure,  they  sleep;  he  nath 


no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces  out  his  Mrife's  incli- 
nation ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion,  and  advantase . 
and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaff's  boy 
with  her.  A  man  nrny  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind  .'—and  Falstaff's  boy  with  her  .'—Good  plots ! 
— they  are  laid ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  dam- 
nation together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture 
my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from 
tKe  so  seeming  Mrs.  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for 
a  secure  and  wilful  Actsson ;  and  to  these  violent 
proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.  {Clock 
strikes.)  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  as- 
surance bids  me  search ;  there  I  shall  find  Falirtaff : 
I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked :  for 
it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is 
there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hoca 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shal,  Page,  §^c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home ;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  eo  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  most  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break 
wath  her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  betwesa 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope.  I  have  your  sood  will,  father  Phse. 

Page,  You  have,  master  Slender;  I  stand  whoUy 
for  you : — but  my  %vife,  master  doctor,  is  ibr  yoa 
altogether. 

Caius,  Kjt  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  bve-«  me ;  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  yon  to  young  master  Fenton?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  yoath,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  bolyday,  he  smells  April  and  Msy  * 
he  will  carryt,  he  will  carry't;  'tis  in  his  bottoos 
he  will  carry't 

Page,  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  yoa.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having :  he  kept  comoany  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Poms ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gion, he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a 
knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance  : 
if  be  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply  i  the  wealth  I 
have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not 
that  way. 

Fora.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  yoo  go 
home  with  me  to  dinneri  besides  yoor  cheer,  yoa 
shall  have  sport;  I  will  shew  you  a  monster.— 
Master  doctor,  you  shall  go; — so  shall  yoa,  master 
Page ; — and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

ShaL  Well,  fare  yon  well.-^e  ahaO  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  lender. 

Caius,  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

lExitRmgig. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my  b<Niest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  dirink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host, 

Ford.  (Aside^  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipewine 
first  with  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  yoo  go, 
gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.  lExsumi. 

Scene  III.— ii  JRoom  in  Fonts  htmse. 
Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 
Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 
Mrs,  Page,  Quickly,  quickly !  Is  the  bock  bas- 
ket— 
Mrs,  Ford,  I  warrant :— What,  Robb,  1  say. 

Enter  Servants,  with  a  basket 
Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford  Here,  set  it  down.  [be  brieL 

Mrs.  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  mesA 
Mrs,  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  yoa  before,  Johob 
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■od  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew- 
booae ;  and,  whea  1  foddenly  call  yoa,  come  forth, 
and  (witbout  any  paase,  or  staffgering),  take  this 
basket  on  yoar  sboalders:  that  done,  trudge  with  it 
in  all  haste,  and  cany  it  among  the  whitsters  in 
Datcbet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrt,  Page.  Yon  wUl  do  it  ? 

Mrs,  ForcL  I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they 
lack  no  direction :  be  gone,  and  come  when  yon  are 
called.  LExeim/  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Kobin. 

Enter  Robim. 

Mrs.  Ford,  How  now,  my  eyas-mosket?  what 
news  with  yon  ? 

R4A,  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  yonrback- 
dooi;  asislress  Ford ;  and  reaoests  yoar  company. 

Mrs,  Page.  Yon  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  yon  Men 
trae  to  OS? 

lUb.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn :  my  master  knows  not  of 
yoar  being  here;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  1  tell  yoo  of  it;  for,  he 
swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Tfaou'rt  a  good  bor ;  this  secrecv  of 
tUne  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose.— I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so:— Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.    Mrs.  Page,  remember  yoo  your  cue. 

\ExU  Robin. 

Mrs,  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [MxU  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Go  \o  then ;  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some homidity,  this  gross  watery  pnmpion; — we'll 
teach  him  how  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstapp. 

FaL  Have  I  cemgkt  tbee,  mjf  heavenly  jetoeU 
Why,  now  let  me  die.  for  I  have  lived  lon^  enough ; 
this  jm  the  period  of  my  ambition :  O  this  blotted 
bov! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  Sir  John ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  |Nrate, 
■istreas  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish:  I 
wonid  tli^  bosband  were  dead »  I'll  speak  it  before 
the  beet  lord,  1  woold  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  yoar  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  dioold 
be  a  pitifal  bdy. 

FaL  Let  the  coort  of  France  show  me  such  an- 
other; I  see  bow  thine  eye  woold  emulate  the  dia- 
moMl :  tboa  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow, 
that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  lire-valiant,  or  any 
tie  o£  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plam  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

FaL  Tboa  art  a  traitor  to  sav  so :  thou  would'st 
make  an  absolute  coortieri  ana  the  firm  fiztare  of 
fty  tool  woold  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait, 
ia  a  seBii<<rircl^  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert, 
if  fortnne  thy  foe  were  not ;  nature  is  thy  friend  : 
come,  then  canst  not  hide  it  [me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 

FaL  What  made  me  ktve  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
r  of  tbMe  Hsping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
en  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Buckler's- 
bury  in  simple-tune :  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee ;  none 
bat  tbee:  and  tboo  deservest  it 

Mrs.  Ford  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear,  you 
love  mistress  Page. 

FaL  Tboo  migfafst  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by 
the  Coonter-gatej  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the 
reck  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Jfrj;  Ford.  WeD,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love 
yoa ;  and  yoa  shall  one  day  find  it 

FaL  Keep  in  that  mrod;  V\\  deserve  it 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  yoo,  so  yoa  do ;  or 
m\ae  I  coold  not  be  in  that  mind. 


Rob.  (lot/Atfi.)  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  yoo  presently.  [behind  the  arras. 

Fm.  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconce  me 
Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  yon,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman.—  [Falstqf  Aides  idmself.) 

Enter  Mistress  Page  a$td  RoBOf. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  yoa 
done  ?  You're  shamed,  yoo  are  overthrown,  yon  are 
nndone  for  ever.  [Paget 

Mrs.  Ford  What* s  the  matter,  good  mistress 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having 
an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion? — Out  up- 
on you  !  how  am  I  mistook  in  yon ! 

Mrs.  Ford  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house, 
by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence. You  are  nndone.  [so,  1  hope. 

Mrs.  Ford  Speak  louder.— (ilstcfe.)—Tis   not 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  yoo 
have  such  a  man  here:  but  tis  most  certain,  your 
husband's  coming  with  naif  Windsor  at  his  heeu^  to 
search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  teU  too  ; 
if  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it: 
but  jf  yoo  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out  Ue  not  amazed ;  call  all  vour  senses  to  yoo  ; 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  burewell  to  yoor  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford  What  shall  I  do  ?— There  is  a  gentle- 
man,  my  dear  friend  j  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a 
thonsandpoond,  he  were  out  of  the  honse. 

Mrs,  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  pou  kadra- 
ther,  and  you  had  rather;  your  husband's  here  at 
hand,  betmnk  yoa  of  some  conveyance :  in  the 
house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  yoo  de- 
ceived me ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket  ^  if  he  be  of 
any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  m  here ;  and 
throw  fool  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  vrere  fl;oiog  to 
bucking:  or»it  is  whitiiu-time,  send  him  By  your 
two  men  to  Datchet  mead.  [shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Ford  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  what 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't!  O  let  me  seeH! 
rn  in,  ril  in ;— follow  your  friend's  counsel :— 111  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  WhatlSir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight? 

FaL  I  love  uee,^  and  none  but  tbee ;  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'll  never — 
(He  goes  into  the  basket;  they  cover  him  with 
foul  linen.) 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy:  call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford :— You  dissemblmg  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What.  John,  Robert,  John!  [Exit 
Robin.  Re-enter  Servants."]  Go  take  up  these 
clothes  here,  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl-staff?  look, 
how  you  drumble :  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in 
Datcnet  mead ;  quickly,  come. 
Enter  FoRO,  Pagb,  Caius,  and  Sir  Rvoa  Etans. 

Ford  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be 
your  iest;  1  deserve  it— How  now?  whither  bear 
you  this? 

Serv,  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Jllrs.  Ford  Why,  what  have  yontodo  whitberthey 
bear  it?  yoa  were  best  meddle  with  buck- washing. 

Ford  0ock  ?  I  woold  I  could  wash  myself  of 
the  buck !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  ay,  buck !  I  war. 
rant  you,  bock ;  and  of  the  season  too :  it  shall  ap- 
]iear.  {Exeunt  Servants  wtth  the  basket.']  Gentle- 
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men,  I  have  dreamed  to-night;  Til  tell  you  my 
dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  ke  va  :  ascend  my 
chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out :  I'll  warraot  we'll 
nnkemiel  the  fox  i^Lei  me  stop  this  way  first  :— 
to,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  yon 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Fora,  True,  master  Page.— Up,  Gentlemen  yrou 
shall  see  sport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.    lEsit. 

EocL  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  Jea- 
lousies. . 

CaiuB,  By  rar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is 
notjealons  in  France. 

Page,  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.     lExeunt  JE^atu,  Page,  and  Caius. 

MraJPage.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this? 

Mrs,  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
huslMeind  asked  who  was  in  the  basket . 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  beneht 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  Falataflrs  oeinj^  here,  for  I  never  saw 
him  so  gross  in  his  iealousy  till  now. 

Jlirs;  Page.  I  wUl  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  and  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaft*:  his  disso» 
lute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water*  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
tray him  to  another  punishment? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
morrow eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 
Re-enter  Ford,  Pagb»  C  aius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Etans. 

Ford  I  cannot  find  him:  may  be,  the  knave 
bragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

ihrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that? 

Mrs.  Ford  Ay,  ay,  peace :— y>o  use  me  well, 
master  Ford,  do  you? 

Ford  Ay,  I  do  so.  rthooghts ! 

Mrs.  Ford  Heaven  make  von  better  than  your 

Ford  Amen.  Lter  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page.  Yon  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  mas- 

Ford  Ay,  ay :  I  must  bear  it 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment .' 

Cams.  By  nur,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford .  are  you  not  ashamed? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imannation  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  Kind,  for 
the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford  Tis  my  &ult,  master  Pag^e :  I  suffer  for  it 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omans,  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Cams.  Bj  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford  Well; — 1  promised  you  a  dinner : — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
vrill  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this.— Come,  wife;— come,  mistress  Page;  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  u,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  yon  to-morrow  morning  to 
ray  house  to  breakfast;  after,  we'll  a-birding  toge- 
ther ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford  Any  thin|f.  [company. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 

Cams.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 

Eva.  In  your  teeth :  for  shame.  [turd. 

Ford  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow 
on  the  busy  knave,  orine  host 

Cams.  Dat  is  eood  •  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart 

Eva.  A  lousy  knat  * :  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  lExeunt. 


Scene  IV.  A  Room  m  Page's  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Amne  Pace. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  torn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Wliy,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gal  I'd  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  liis  wealth : 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies^ 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come 
Albeit.  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  tne  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attam  it,  why  then— Hark  you  hither. 

(TAey  converse  apart) 

Enter  Shaixow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Qcickly. 

Shot.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly;  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  oo't :  slid,  *iaM  but 
venturing. 

SkaL  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not 
for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye>  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — ^This  is  my  father's  chake. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'a  faolta 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year ! 

{Aside,) 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?  Pray 
you,  a  vrord  with  you. 

Shot.  She's  coming;  to  her,  cos.  O  boy,  thoa 
hadst  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne; — my  micle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him : — Pray  you,  oncle, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any  vroman 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  yon  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  will^  come  cot  and  kmg-tai],  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  'souire. 

SktU.  He  will  make  yon  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure.  [himseU. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 

Shal.  Many,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thauk  yoa  for 
that  good  comfort — She  calls  you,  cos :  I'll  leave  yoo. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen,  Now,  g^ood  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will?  'od's  heartlings,  thafs  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise.  f with  me  ? 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  yoa 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you  :  your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can  :  you  may  ask  your  father;  here 
he  comes. 

]&iter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 
Page.  Now,  master  Slender : — Love  him,  daugh- 
ter Anne. — 
Why,  how  now!  What  does  roaster  Fenton  here  ^ 
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Yoa  wroog  me,  sir,  thm  atiU  to  haant  my  boose : 
I  told  yoa,  sir,  my  daoffhter  is  disposed  of. 

Feni.  Nay,  maister  Fage,  be  not  impatieot 

Mrs.  Pap9,  Good  master  Fentoo,  come  oot  to  mv 

Pagt,  Sbe  is  do  matcb  for  yoa.  [chilo. 

Pent.  Sir,  will  yoa  bear  roe  ? 

Pag€.  So,  good  master  Fentoo. 

Cooie,  master  Sballow ;  come,  soo  Slender ;  in : — 

Knowing  my  mind,  yoa  wrons  me,  master  F entoo. 

(jEmeuiU  Page,  SMaihw,  and  Slender, 

QuUk.  Speak  to  mistress  Page.  [daughter 

/W.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  tbat  I  love  yoor 
In  socb  a  rigfateoos  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebakes,  and  manners, 
I  most  advance  the  coloars  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire:  let  me  have  yoor  good  will. 

Anne.  Oood  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  voad* 
fooL  [hosband. 

Mre.  Pag*'  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  yoo  a  better 

Quick,  Tnaf  s  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne,  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  qoiok  P  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  tomips. 

Jfrt.  Page,  Come,  trooble  not  yourself :  good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  yoor  friend,  nor  enemy  : 
My  daoshter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  yoo. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected ; 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — She  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

lEseuni  Mrs,  Pa{fe  and  Anne, 

Feni.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress;  farewell.  Nan. 

Qmek,  This  is  my  doing  now; — Nav,  said  I,  will 

I  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ? 
_.k  on  master  Fenton  :~this  is  mv  domg. 

Feni.  I  thank  thee;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-ni^t 
OtTe  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  theie*s  for  thy  pams. 

UEsit, 

Qmch,  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortnne !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  woold  ron  throogh  fire 
and  water  for  soch  a  kind  heart  Bat  yet  I  would 
my  roaster  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  1  would  master 
Sleoder  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton 
bad  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three ;  for 
■0 1  have  promised,  and  Til  be  as  good  as  my  word : 
bet  speciously  for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of 
aootber  errand  to  sur  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mis- 
tresses ;  what  a  beast  am  1  to  slack  it!  [Mxit. 

ScssE  y, — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn, 
Enter  Falstafp  and  Bardolfh. 

FaL  fiardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard  Here,  sir. 

FaL  Go  fetch  roe  a  ^uart  of  sack ;  jpnt  a  toast  in*t 
[£xi/  Bard.1  Have  I  hved  to  be  earned  in  a  basket, 
oke  a  barrow  of  batcher's  offid ;  and  to  be  thrown 
iato  the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  sach  another 
trick.  111  have  my  brains  ta'en  oat,  and  botter'd,  and 
nve  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  jrear's  gift  The  rogues 
sBghted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies, 
men  f  the  litter :  and  you  may  know  b^  my  sixe, 
that  1  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking;  if  tM  bot- 
tom were  as  deep  as  hell.  I  should  down.  I  had 
been  drowned,  but  that  tne  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor :  for  the  water  swells 
a  man :  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been,  when 
I  bad  been  swelled !  I  sbould  have  been  a  mountain 
ofi 


yooo 
(ookc 


Re-enter  Bardouh,  with  the  wine. 

Bard  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  shr,  to  speak  with 
yoa. 

FaL  Coa»e,  let  me  poor  in  some  sack  to  the 
llames  water ;  for  mv  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  bad 
•wallowed  snow-balb  tor  piUa  to  cool  the  reins.    Call 

Bard,  Come  m,  wooum.  [her  in. 

Enter  Mietrus  Qcicklt. 
Qmek,  By  yoor  leave;  I  cry  you  mercy  :  give 
ymr  worship  good-morrow. 


Fal,  Take  away  these  chalices  :  go  brew  ma  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard,  With  ews,  sir? 

FaL  Siniple  of  itself;  Til  nopuUet-sperm  in  my 
brewage.— [JEn^  Bordb/pA.}— Hownow? 

Quich,  Marry^  air,  I  come  to  your  woiahip  fixmi 
mistress  Ford. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford!  I  have  had  ford  enough  :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  full  <^ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  oo  with  her  men ;  they  mistoc^ 
their  erection.  fman's  promise. 

Fed,  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  fooush  wo- 

Quick,  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it  Her  husband  goes  this 
moming  a-birding;  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine :  I  must  carry 
her  word  quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant 
you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  wiU  visit  her :  teU  her  so;  and  bid 
her  think  what  a  man  is :  lether  consider  lus  frailty, 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit 

Quick,  I  wiU  tell  her. 

Fed.  Do  so.    Between  nine  and  ten,  asy'st  thou? 

Quick,  Eight  and  nine,  sir ! 

Fal.  Weir,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  vrith  you,  sir.  {Exit. 

Fal,  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within  :  I  like  his  money  welL 
O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford  Bless  yoo,  sir! 

FaL  Now,  master  Brook?  yoo  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 

Ford  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  roy  basiness. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  yoo ;  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford  And  how  sped  yoo,  sir? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination? 

FaL  No,  master  Brook:  but  the  peaking  comuto, 
her  hosband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continoal 
'laroro  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  oor 
encounter,  after  we  bad  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  orologne  of  oor  comedy ; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  bis  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  disteroper,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  boose  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford  What,  whUe  yoo  were  there? 

FaL  WhUe  I  was  there. 

Ford  And  did  he  search  for  yoo,  and  coold  not 
find  yoo? 

FaL  Yoo  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it 
comes  in  one  mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a  bock- 

Ford  A  buck-basket !  [basket 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  fool  stockbgs, 
and  greasy  napkins ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  vilUnous  smell,  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford  And  how  Ions  lay  yon  there  ? 

FaL  Nay,  yoo  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  1 
have  soffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  yoor 
good.  Being  thos  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  coople 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  fool  clothes 
to  Datchet-laine  :  they  took  me  oo  their  shoolders ; 
met  the  jealoos  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who 
asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their 
basket :  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would  have  searched  it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  be  should 
be  a  cuckold,  held  his  band.  Well :  on  went  he  for 
a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  fbul  clothes.  But 
mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I  suffered  the  pangs 
of  three  several  deaths  :  first,  an  intolerable  fright, 
to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  nest, 
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to  be  coimNissed,  like  a  good  bObo,  in  the  circnin- 
(ereoce  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  :  and 
then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
atinkiag  clothes,  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease : 
think  of  that^— a  man  of  my  kidney, — ^think  of  that; 
that  am  as  sabject  to  heat,  as  butter ;  a  man  of  eon- 
linaal  dissolution  and  thaw;  it  was  a  miracle  to 
'scape  saffbcation.  And  in  the  hei^  of  this  bath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  ra  g|[«M«,  like  a 
Datch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and 
cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  sarge,  like  a  horse-shoe ; 
thuk  or  that, — hissing  hot,~think  of  that,  master 
Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  yoa  hare  saflered  all  this.  My  smt  then  is 
desperate ;  yoa*ll  ondertake  her  no  more. 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  EhM, 
as  I  hare  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus. 
Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a-birding :  I  hare 
received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  *twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hoar,  master  Brook. 

Ford,  Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

FaL  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  1  speed;  and  the  conclusion 
shall  be  crowned  with  your  eigoyiag  her :  adieu. 
Y'oo  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brnok, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream? 
do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake:  awake,  master 
Ford ;  there's  a  hole  made  in  yonr  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This 'tis  to  be  married !  this 'tis  to  have  linen 
and  buck-baskets! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself 
what  I  am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my 
honse:  he  cannot  'scape  me:  'tis  impossible  he 
should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  nalf-pemiy  purse,  nor 
into  a  pepper-box ;  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides 
him  shoula  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places. 
Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I 
would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame ;  if  1  have  boras 
to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  Pll 
be  horn-mad.  [EitU. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L^The  Street. 

Emter  Mietreee  Page,  Mistress  QuiqiLLY,  and 

William. 
Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  tUnk'st 
thou?^ 

Quich,  Sure  be  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presenthr ; 
but  truly  he  is  very  coura|i;eo«s  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  yoa 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  Til  but 
bring  my  yoong  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where  has 
master  comes;  tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Eyans. 
How  now,  sir  Hugh?  no  school  to-day?         [play. 

Eva.  No :  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  loave  to 

Ouiek.  Blessing  of  his  heart! 

Mrs.  Pag/e.  Sir  Hugh,  my  bnsband  says,  my  sob 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book;  I  pray 
yon,  ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

JSuo.  Come  hither>  William ;  hold  op  yonr  head ; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  tm,  sirrah :  hold  up  yoor  head ; 
answer  yoar  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  WHliamy  how  many  numbers  is  in  noms  ? 

fTill.  Tvfo, 

Quick  Truly,  I  thoaght  there  had  been  one  mm- 
ber  more ;  becaose  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattliags^What  is  fair,  Wil- 

fFUi.  Pulchsr.  [Uam? 

Quick.  PouIcaU!  there  are  fairer  tbii^s  than 
poolcata,  sure. 

Mv.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman;  I  pray 
you.j>eace.--Whatis/a»is,  WOUam? 

ir5/.Astone. 


Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 

Will.  A  pebble.  [yw  pratn. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  yoa  remember  in 

^ill.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  Wil- 
liam, that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoon;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singulariter,  mommativo,  JUe, 
Mac,  hoc. 

£v.  Nommaiivo,  Aig,  hag,  hog; — pray  yoa 
mark ;  genetivo  M^jus :  well,  what  is  joor  occicsa- 
live  case? 

Will.  Accusativo,  Mnc. 

Eva.  I  pray  yon,  have  yoar  remeflBbnmoe,  child : 
AccusativOj  mnc,  hang,  hog.  [7«*> 

Quick.  Hang  hog  n  Latin  for  bacon.  I  warrant 

Eva.  Leave  yonr  prabbles,  'omn.  What  b  tiie 
focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  O-^ocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William,  ibcative  is  earsi. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Ev.  What  is  yoor  gemtioe  cass plural,  William  ? 

Will  Gemtwecaset 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Cenitive^ — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jennu's  case !  fie  oo  her ! 
— never  name  her,  child,  if  she  oe  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  Yoa  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  soch  words: 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves,  and  to  call  boram : — 
fie  npon  you ! 

^HL  'Oman,  art  thoa  lonatics?  hast  tboo  no 
ntiderstandim  for  thy  cases,  and  the  nambera  of 
the  genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  crea- 
tores  as  I  wodld  desirea. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declenoioas 
of  yoar  pronouns. 

PFill  Forsooth,  I  have  forvot 

Eva.  II  is  kif  ha,  cod;  if  you  forget  yonr  hies^ 
yonr  kas,  aad  yoar  cods,  you  most  be  preecbes. 
Go  yoar  ways,  and  play,  go.  [be  was. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  1  thoaght 

Evcu  He  is  a  good  aprag  memory.  FareweH, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adien,  good  sir  Hugh.  {Exit  Sir 
Hugh."}  Qet  yon  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ji  Boom  in  Ford's  Bouse. 
Enter  Falstavp  and  Mistress  Foed. 
FaL  Mistress  Ford,  yoar  sorrow  hath  eaten  op  my 
sofferance :  I  see,  yoa  are  obaeqoioos  in  yoor  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  ooh. 
mistreas  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  ml 
the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceresaony  of  it 
But  are  yoa  sure  of  your  hosband  now? 
JIf  r«.  Ford.  He's  a-birdiu^,  sweet  sir  John. 
Mrs.  Page.  (Within.)  What  boa,  gossip  Ford! 
what  boa ! 
JIfrt.  Ford'  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[Eaeit  FaitUlf 

Enter  Mistress  Page 

Jlfr«.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart?  who*a  at 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  bat  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford  No,  certainly :— apeak  loader.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 

Mrs.  Ford  Why?  (bcae. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  yoor  husbaud  is  m  his 
old  lanes  again :  be  so  taken  on  yooder  with  my 
husband :  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so 
cunes  all  Eve's  daughtera,  of  what  oomplevion 
soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  ob  tiie  ferehcvd, 
crying  Peer-out,  peer-out!  that  any  madnr  ss,  I  cv«< 
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yti  bdield.  0eemed  bat  tameDets,  civility,  and  pa- 
tience, to  Uiis  his  distemper  he  is  in  now :  I  am  glad 
the  iat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Jf rt.  Page,  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  oat,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
ia  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now  here ; 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  or  his 
suspicion ;  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now 
he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrt.  FortL  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mr:  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end ;  he  will  be 
here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ? 
—Away  with  him,  away  with  him ;  better  shame 
than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  shoold 
1  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  htm  into  the  basket  again  V 

Re-enter  Falstafp. 

FaL  No,  V\\  come  no  more  i'  the  basket  May  I 
not  ffo  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

sLrs,  Page.  Ahis,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 

watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue 

out;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came. 

But  what  make  you  here  ?  [chimney. 

FaL  What  shall  I  do?— FU  creep  up  into  the 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  used  to  discharge 

their  birdtng-pieces:  creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  cofler,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  bath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
pbces,  and  goes  to  them  by  bis  note :  there  is  no 
ajdioff  you  in  the  house. 
FaL  Pll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  sir  John.  Unless  you  go  out  di^uised, — 
Mrs.  Ford  How  might  we  disguise  him? 
Mrs,  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not  There  is 
no  womaii's  gown  big  enough  for  him;  otherwise, 
be  might  pot  oo  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  sometiiisg:  any  extre- 
mity, rather  than  a  mischief! 

Mrs.  Ford  My  maid's  aunt,  the  (at  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs,  Page,  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's 
as  bog  as  be  is ;  and  there's  her  throm'd  hat,  and  her 
nmffler  too :  ran  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford  Oo,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs,  Page,  Quick,  quick ;  we'll  come  dress  yon 
stnigbt :  put  on  the  gown  the  while.  [Exit  FaUtqff. 
Mrs.  Ford  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet 
Un  in  tlua  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
firentford ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her 
■ly  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Paae.  Heaven  gmde  him  to  thy  husband's 

cudffel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he;  and 

talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  in- 

tellieence. 

Mrs.  Ford  We'll  try  that;  for  HI  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here 
lef  s  go  dress  him  tike  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

jtfrs.  Ford  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket  Go  up,  TU  bring  linen 
ibr  him  straight  [Exit. 

Mrs,  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet!  we  can- 
not Busose  him  enoogh. 
We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 
Wives  may  ba  meny,  and  yet  honest  too : 


We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'Tis  old  but  true,  Stiil  sunns  eat  all  the  droff. 

{Exit. 

Re-enter  Mistress  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him :  quickly,  despatch.      [Exit. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  op.  [again. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  tlie  knight 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 

lead. 
Enter  FoRD,  Page,  Shaixow,  Caius,  and  Sir 

HcGH  Evans. 
Ford  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again?— Set 
down  the  basket,  villain : — Somebody  call  my  wife : 

Vou,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here ! — O, 

you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack, 
a  conspiracy  against  me:  now  shall  ue  devil  be 
shamed.  What!  wife,  I  say!  come,  come  forth; 
behold  what  honest  clothes  yoo  send  forth  to  the 
bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  tliis  passes;  Master  Ford,  yon  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer  ^  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 

dog!  [deed. 

ohal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  in- 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 
Ford  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  tlie  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband !  I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford  fiLeaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  yoo 
suspect  me  in  any  dishooes^. 

Ford  Well  said,  bniaen-face ;  hold  it  out—- - 
Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[Pulls  the  clothes  out  qf  the  basket. 
Page.  This  passes!  [alone. 

Mrs.  Ford  Are  von  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes 
Ford  I  shall  find  you  anon. 
Eva.  Tis  unreasonable !  Will  yoo  take  np  yoar 
wife's  clothes  ?    Come  away. 
Ford  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 
Mrs.  Ford  Why,  man,  why — 
Ford  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?    In  my  house  1 
am  sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy 
is  reasonable :  pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 
Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  flus  is  not  well,  master  Ford ; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  yoa  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
low the  imaginations  of  your  own  neart:  this  is 
jealousies. 

Ford  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 
Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  yoar  brain. 
Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity, let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport;  let 
them  say  of  me.  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.  Satisfy  me 
once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  yoo, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 
Ford  Old  woman!  What  old  woman's  that? 
Mrs.  Ford  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession 
of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  speils, 
by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond 
our  element:  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you 
witch,  yoa  hag  yoo ;  come  down,  I  say . 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  hasband ;— good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

KwlfT  Falstaff  m  women's  clothes,  hdby  Mistress 
Paob. 

Mrs,  Page.  Ckmie,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me 
yoor  hand. 

Ford,  ril  prat  her : Oot  of  my  door,  yon 

witch  {beats  Aim),  yon  rag,  you  baggage,  yon  pole- 
eat,  yoo  ronyon !  oot!  oat!  ill  coiuare  yon,  Pli  for- 
tane-tell  yon.  lExit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  yon  not  ashamed  ?  I  think,  yon 
hmre  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it:— Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  yoo. 

Ford.  Hang  her.  witch ! 

Boa.  By  vea  ana  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed:  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ; 
I  spT  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford  Will  yon  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech 
yon,  follow ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealoosy :  if  I 
cry  oot  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again.  [come,  gentlemen. 

P€ige.  Lefs  obey  his  humour  a  little  further: 

lExetmt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  roost  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  hj  the  mass,  that  he  did  not; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifuUy,  methooght 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  codgel  hallowed,  and 
hung  o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

JMts.  Ford:  What  think  yoo?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  farther  revenge  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him ;  if  tne  devil  have  him  not  in  fee- 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think, 
in  the  war  of  waste,  attempt  us  anio. 

Mrs,  Ford  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  served  him  ? 

JIf  rt .  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtnous  fat 
knight  shall  be  any  farther  aifflicted,  we  two  vrill  still 
be  the  ministers. 

Mrs,  Ford  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly 
shamed ;  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs,  Page,  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Ul^A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn, 
Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 
Bard  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
yoor  horses :  the  duke  himself  vrill  be  to-morrow  at 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host,  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 
cretly ?  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  let  me  speak 
with  the  gentlemen ;  thev  speak  English  ? 
Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  PU  call  them  to  yoo. 
Host,  They  shall  have  mv  horses ;  but  I'll  make 
4hem  pay,  I'lT sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
-  goests:  they  most  come  off;  PU  sauce  them:  come. 

[Exeunt, 

ScENB  IV.— il  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Fobd,  Mistress  Paob»  Mistress  Ford, 

and  So,  Hooh  Evans. 

Eifa,  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon.  [an  instant  ? 

Page,  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 

Mrs.  Page,  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hoar. 

Ford  Pardon  me,  wife :  henceforth  do  what  thoo 
I  rather  wiD  suspect  the  sun  with  cold.  [wilt ; 

limn  thee  with  wantonness:  now  doth  thy  honour 
In  hfan,  that  was  of  late  an  heretic,  [stand. 

As  firm  as  faith. 

Page,  Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  eitreme  in  submission, 


As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Vet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  iL 
Ford  There  is  no  i  better  way  than  that  they 

spoke  oil 
Page.  How !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnifsht !  fie,  fie ;  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  Yoo  say,  he  has  been  thrown  mto  the  n  vers ; 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman ; 
methinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  be 
should  not  come  ^  methinks,  his  flesh  is  ponisbed,  he 
shall  have  no  desires. 

Page,  So  think  I  too.  [he  comes, 

Mrs.  Ford  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  toe  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner :  [chmn 

You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit;  and  well  yoo  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak :  [fear 
But  what  of  &is? 

Mrs.  Ford  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  FalsUff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  os. 
Disguised  like  Heme,  vrith  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page,  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape:  when  yoo  have  brought   him 

thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  yoor  plot  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus: 
Nan  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  lairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song ;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amasedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about^ 
And,  fairv-like,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  secret  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shapeprofane. 

Mrs.  Ford  And  till  he  tell  the  trath. 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  bnro  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  bein^  known. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves ;  dis-bora  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  moat 

Be  practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behavioors ; 
and  I  will  be  like  a  jack-a-napes  also,  to  bum  the 
knisht  with  my  taber.  [visards. 

Ford  That  will  be  excellent    I'll  go  boy  them 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  [fairies. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy : — and  in  that  time 
Shall  roaster  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,    (Aside.) 

And  marry  her  at  Eton. Go,  send  to  Falstan' 

straight 

Ford  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  sure,  he'll  conne. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  go,  get  as  pro- 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies.  [perties, 

Eva.  Let  us  aboot  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasorea, 
and  very  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans 
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Mn.Paa€.  Go,  Mn.  Pord, 
Sendqaickry  to  Sir  Joho,  to  know  Im  miod. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
m  to  tbe  doctor ;  he  hath  ny  rod  will, 
Aodnooe  bat  he,  to  omutt  with  Nao  Page. 
Tbat  Slender,  thoash  well  landed,  ia  an  idiot  ; 
Aad  he  my  hosbaoa  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money *d,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  coart ;  he,  none  bat  he,  shall  hare  her. 
Tkoosh  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

ScENB  v.— A  Room  m  ike  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  SmPLE. 

Hott,  What  woald'st  thoa  have,  boor?  what, 
tkick-skin?  speak,  breathe,  (fiscuas ;  brief,  short, 
<|Bick,  snap. 

Sim.  Blarrf,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John 
Fafartaff  fnim  my  master  Slender. 

Ho$L  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
fu  standing.bed,  and  trackle-bed :  'tis  pabted 
aboat  with  the  storr  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new  : 
in,  knock  and  caH ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropo- 
pkaainian  onto  thee :  knock,  I  say. 

8tm.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
op  into  his  chamber ;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down:  I  come  to  speak  with  her. 
indeed. 

HoeL  Ha!  a  fat  woman!  the  knight  mav  be 
robbed:  I'll  call.—Ballv  knight!  Baity  sir  John! 
<peak  from  thv  \am  military :  art  thoa  there  ?  it 
is  tbine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

FaL  {Above.)  How  now,  mine  host? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  com- 
is;  down  of  tbr  fat  woman :  let  her  descend,  bully, 
let  ber  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  fye ' 
privacy  ?  fye  ! 

Enter  Falstafp. 

FaL  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
low  with  me  ;  bat  she's  gone.  [Brentford  ? 

Sim.  Pray  yon,  sir,  wast  not  the  wise  woman  of 

Fai  Ay,  marry,  vraa  it,  muscle-shell :  what  would 
yoa  with  her?  ^,     , 

Sim  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
ber,  seebg  her  go  throng  the  streets,  to  know, 
«r,  whether  oneNym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a 
cbain,  hatd  the  chain,  or  no. 

FaL  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Sim  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal.  Mamr,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man, 
tbat  beguiled*  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened 
biro  of  it 

Sim.  I  woald  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  wo- 
onn  herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with 
ber  too,  from  him. 

Fal  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Fai.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mi*, 
tress  Ann  Page :  to  know  if  it  were  my  master** 
fortane  to  have  her,  or  no. 

FaL  'TIS,  'tis  his  ibrtune. 

Sim.  What,  sir?  [told  me  so. 

FaL  To  have  her.— or  no:  go;  1  say  the  woman 

Sun.  Blay  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

FaL  Ay,  sir  Tike ;  vrho  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship:  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [Exit  Single. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John. 
Was  thei«  a  wise  woman  vnth  thee  ? 

FaL  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one,  that 
hath  tanght  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before 
in  my  l3*e :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but 
^as  paiid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Oat,  alas,  sir !  cozenage  I  mere  cozenage  ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  f  speak  well  of  them, 
vsfletto. 


Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners:  toe  so  worn 
as  1  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  frozi 
behind  one  or  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire :  and  aet 
spurs,  and  away,  like  three  Gtmmn  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustoses. 

Hoet.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  vil- 
lain :  do  not  say,  they  be  fled ;  Cfermans  are  honast 
men. 

Enter  Sift  Uxxm  Evans. 

EtHt.  Where  is  mine  host? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  ofyourentertainrnents:  ther* 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  ir 
three  cousin  Germaiu.  that  has  cozened  all  iht 
hosts  of  Reading,  of  Afaidenhead,  of  Colebrook, 
of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will, 
look  you :  yoo  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  ana 
vlouting-stogs :  and  'tis  not  convenient  you  should 
be  cozened :  nre  you  weU.  ^EsiL 

Enter  Dr.  Caius. 

Cains.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarterref 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  anr 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Coins.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a 
me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke 
de  Jamumy .  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de 
couK  is  know  to  come ;  I  tell  you  for  good  vill : 
adieu.  [El»t<. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go :— assist  me^  knight ; 
[  am  undone : — fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villara,  lam 
undone !  {Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolpk. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  for 
[have  been  cozened  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been 
transformed,  and  how  my  transformation  hath  been 
washed  and  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of 
my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  ana  liqnor  fishermen's  boots 
With  me ;  1  warrant  they  would  whip  me  vrith  their 
fine  wits  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. 
I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at|irtm«ro. 
Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my 
prayers,  I  would  repent— 

Enter  Mistress  Qoicklt. 

Now !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  thev.  shall  be  both  bestowed  I  I  have 
suffered  more  for  t^eir  sakes,  more,  than  the  vilbmous 
inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  beai. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant ;  specbusly  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see 
a  white  spot  about  her.  ^  , ,    ,       ^  . ,     •  » 

FaL  Whattell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow : 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
my  oounterieiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  de- 
livered me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i*  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber :  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and.  1  warrant, 
to  your  content  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  some- 
what Good  hearts,  what  a  do  here  is  to  bnng  you 
together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven 
well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNE  YI.^Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fbnton  and  Host. 
Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind 
is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 
Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak :  assist  me  in  my  pnr- 

And,  as  lama  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 

A  hundred  pounds  in  gold  more  than  your  loss^ 
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Bo§t.  I  will  hear  700,  maater  Fenton;  and  I 
will,  at  the  least,  keep  yoor  counaeL 

fwi.  From  time  to  time  J  have  acqoainted  yoa 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Aooe  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  atifection 
f8o  rar  forth  aa  henelf  might  be  her  chooser,) 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  aach  cmitents  as  yoa  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both ;— wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

(Showing  tAe  letter.) 
Ill  show  yon  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  Hwixt  twelve  and  our, 
Binst  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen : 
The  purpose  why,  is  here;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  fool^ 
Her  fiither  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  to  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sii; 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  nuitch, 
Apd  firm  for  doct(Mr  Cains,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She.  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor ; — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  lather  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  j 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  tmie 
To  take  her  b]r  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
She  shall  go  with  him :— -her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  visarded,) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob*d. 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  so  with  him. 

Host,  Which  means  she  to  deceive?  lather  or 
mother? 

Fent,  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests,---that  you'll  procure  tbe  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  m  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.  [vicar; 

Hoet,  Well,  husband  your  device ;  TU  to  the 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest 

Feni.  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.   [Exeunt, 

AOT  v.— ScBNB  L— il  Room  m  the  Garter  Inn, 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mas.  Quickly. 

FaL   Pr'jthee,  no  more  pratt'ling ;— go I'll 

bold :  this  is  the  third  time ;  1  hope,  good  luck 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go ;  the^  say,  there  is 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death.— Away. 

Quick,  ril  provide  yon  a  chain ;  and  I'll  do  what 
f  can  to  get  yon  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal,  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  yoor  head, 
and  mbce.  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly, 

Enter  Fokd. 
How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  vou  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

F€U,  1  went  to  ner.  master  Brook,  as  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  man  :  but  I  came  from  her,  master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave, 
her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy 
in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frensy. 
I  will  toll  you. — He  beat  nie  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook , 
1  tear  not  Ooliah  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  1 


know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste ,  go  along 
with  me ;  I'll  tell  von  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I 
plock'd  geese,  pla/d  traant,  and  whip'd  top,  1  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me  • 
I'll  tell  yojD  Strang  things  of  this  knave  Ford  :  on 
whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver 
his  wife  into  yoor  hand. — Follow :  strange  things  in 
hand,  master  Brook !  follow.  [Exeunt 

Scene  U.^Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slbndbe. 

Page.  Come,  come:  we'll  couch  i*  the  castle* 
diteh,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — ^Remem 
ber,  son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen,  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word^  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum;  she  cries, 
budget:  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shot.  That's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either  yoor 
mum,  or  her  budaet  ?  the  white  will  decipher  ber 
well  enouffh. — It  bath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  niffht  is  dark :  light  and  spirito  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport  I  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.   Let's  away ;  foUow  me.  LErevN/. 

Scene  III.~TAs  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mbs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caiub. 

Mrs  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  ia  in 
green :  when  ^ou  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
band,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch 
it  quickly :  go  before  into  the  park ;  we  two  most 
go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  adieu. 

Mrs.  Page,  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [£x»^  Ceuus, 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  aboae  of 
FaUtafi;  as  he  will  cbale  at  tbe  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart  break. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Wliere  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
foiries  ?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  The  v  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  bard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscure  lighte ;  which  at  the  very 
instant  of  FalstaflTs  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at 
once  disiday  to  the  m'ght 

Jtf  rs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaxe  him. 

Mrs.  Page,  If  he  be  not  amased,  he  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amased,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well  betray  him  finely.       [lechery, 

JIfrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  amd  their 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs,  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  to  the  oak,  to 
the  oak!  Ifixeunt, 

Scene  Vf. —Windsor  Park, 

Enter  Sa  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies, 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies;  come;  and  remember 

your  parte :  be  pold,  I  pray  you :  follow  me  into  the 

pit ;  and  when  1  give  you  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I 

pid  you ;  come,  come ;  trib,  trib.  iRxeunt' 

Scene  \. —Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Falbtaff  disguised,  with  a  buck's  head  om 
FaL  The  Windsor  bell  hath  strack  twelve:  tbe 
minute  draws  on ;  now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me: — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa;  love  aet  00  thy  horns. — O.  powerful  love! 
that,  in  some  respecte,  makes  a  beast  a  man;  in 
some  other,  a  man  a  beast— You  were  also,  Jupiter, 
a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Ijeda :— O,  omnipotent  love, 
how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose  . 
— A  fiiult  done  firet  in  the  form  of  a  beast  j—O,  Jove, 
a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another  fault  in  the  senk- 
blance  of  a  fowl:  thid^  on't,  Jove;  a  fool  faolL — 
When  gods  have  not  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  T 
For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag,  and  the  fattest* 
I  think,  i'  the  forest :  send  me  a  cool  rat-time,  Jove. 
or  who  can  blame  roe  to  piss  my  tallow  t'^W  ho 
comes  here  ^  my  doe  ? 
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Emier  Mmt.  Ford  attd  Mrs.  Pagb. 

Mrg,  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thoa  there,  ny  deer, 
■r  Bale  deer  ? 

Fal  My  doe  with  the  black  scat?~Let  the  sky 
nia  potatoea ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tone  of  Green 
Sleeves;  hail  kisaing- comfits,  and  mow  erinzoes ;  let 
tiiere  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter 
oie  here.  {Embracing  ker.) 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
tweethearl 

FaL  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-bock,  each  a  haanch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  mj  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  to  your 
hosbanda.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ?~ Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
console oce ;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
ipirit,  welcome !  (Noise  witMn.) 

Mrs.  Page.  Abs !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgave  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

Mrs.P^.}     Away,  away.       {They  run  qlT.) 
Fal.  I  thmk  the  devil  will  not  have  me  dnmned, 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  So,  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr;  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  Pistol  ;  Annb  Pagb,  as  the  Fairy 
Qmeen,  attended  by  her  brother  and  others, 
dressed  like  fairies,  with  waxen  tapers  on  their 
heads. 

Quiek.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Toa  miMMwHT'**  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
Too  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  yoar  office,  and  yoor  quality.— 
Crier  Holm>blin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes.  [toys. 

Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names;  silence,  yon  airy 
Crieketf  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thoo  leap: 
Where  fires  thoa  find'st  narak'd,  and  hearts  unswept, 
Tliere  pinch  the  maids  as  bine  as  bilberry: 
Oar  radiant  qoeen  hates  sluts  and  slnttery. 

FaL  They  are  fairies;  ha  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die: 
ni  wink  and  coach :  no  man  their  works  mast  eye. 
(Lies  down  u§fon  his  foes.) 

Eca.  Wliere's  Pedef—Oo  yoo,  and  where  yoa 
fimdamaid, 
Thst,  are  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayen  said, 
Baise  «p  the  ovgana  of  her  fimtosy, 
8leep  she  as  sound  as  careless  intanoy ; 
Bat  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Piach  tlwm,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoalders,  sides,  and 

(^it.  Aboat,  about;  [shins. 

Search  Windaor-castle,  eWes,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  lock,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  nuy  stand  tiU  the  perpetual  doom, 
la  state  as  wholesome,  as  m  state  Hxs  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it 
The  sevenU  chairs  of  order  look  jou  scour 


bite: 


And  twenty  j^w-worms  sbaH  oor  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  oor  measore  round  about  the  tree. 
Bat,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 


Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy ! 
Lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  I 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd  even  In 
thy  birth. 

Quick.  With  trial- fire  touch  me  his  finger-end: 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart 

Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire? 

(They  bum  him  with  their  tapers.) 

F4  Oh.  oh.  oh:  '       ^ 

Quick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  * 
About  him.  faines ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries  and 
iniquity. 

SONO. 

Fie  on  sh^ul  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  andluxuryt 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 

Fed  in  heart:  whose  Hames  aspire. 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  hisvillany; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstqffl 
Doctor  Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steeds  away 
a  fairy  in  green;  Slender  another  way,  and 
tiUces  off  a  fairy  in  white ;  and  Fenton  comes, 
and  steals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of 
hunting  is  made  within.  All  the  fairies  run 
away.  Falstqffpullsqffhis  buck's  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Pagb,  Ford,  Mrs.  Pagb,  and  Mrs.  Foro, 
They  lay  hold  of  him. 

Page.  Nay.  do  not  fly;  I  Uunk,  we  have  watch'd 
you  DOW : 
Win  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  yoar  tarn  ? 

Mrs.  Pctge.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher:— 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  yoa  Windsor  wives? 
See  yoa  these,  husband?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  ibrest  better  than  the  town? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now? — Master 
Brook,  FalstalTs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave;  here 
are  his  horns,  master  Brook ;  and,  master  Brook,  be 
hath  enioyed  nothing  of  Ford's  bot  his  back-basket, 
his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money;  which 
must  be  paid  to  Master  Brook;  his  horses  are 
arrested  for  it.  master  Brook. 

Jtfrs.  Ford  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luek;  we 
could  never  meet  1  will  never  take  you  for  my 
love  aKain,  but  I  will  always  count  yoo  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  uid  an  ox  too;  both  the  prools  are 
extant 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies?  I  was  three  Oi 
four  times  in  the  thought,  thev  were  not  fairies:  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  mj  mind,  the  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now, 
how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upoa 
ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  piose  yoo. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hug^h.  [yoo. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  jrour  jealousies  too,  I  pray 

Ford  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  til) 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  ||^ood  Bnglish. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  bnun  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o>r. 
reaching  as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  gnat 
too?  Shall  J  have  a  coxcomb  of  friae?  Tin  time 
I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 
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KvcL  Seeie  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  yoar  pelly 
is  all  patter. 

Fal.  Seese  tod  patter!  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taoot  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English?  This 
is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  last  and  late-walking, 
throngh  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  von  think,  thongh 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
bead  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without 
scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made 
yon  our  delight? 

Ford,  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  A  pufied  man  ?  [trails  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intoleraole  en- 

Ford.  And  one  tnat  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford,  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Ev€L  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  methe^lins,  and  to  drinkings, 
and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles,  and  prabbles? 

Fal.  Wefi,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start 
of  me :  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welch  flannel :  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me ;  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford  Marry,  sir.  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  yon  have  cozened  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  sufiered,  I  thmk,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  bitins:  affliction. 

Mrs.  Ford  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;  all's  forgiven  at  last 

Page.  Yet  be  cheertul,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee ;  tell 
her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  tliat:  if  Anne  Page  be 
my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Cains*  wife. 

{Aside.) 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho !  ho!  father  Page  ! 

Page.  Son !  bow  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  have  you 
despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched  I— I'll  make  the  best  in  Oloces- 
tershire  know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  mat  lubberly  bo^ :  if  it  had 
not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him, 
or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it 
had  been  Anne  Pasre,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and 
tis  a  post-master's  Doy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married 
to  htm,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would 
not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  yonr  ovni  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
yon,  how  yon  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments "^ 


S/en.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  iind  cry'd  Miim,and 
she  cried  budget,  as  Anne  and  1  had  appointed ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  postrmaster's  boy. 

Eva.  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see  bat 
marry  boys  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart:  what  shall  I  do? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  ^mgry :  I  knew 
of  vour  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the 
deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Cants.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened ;  I  ha'  married  un  gar^on,  a  faioy ;  im  pag- 
son,  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  I 
am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  b  green? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  be  gar,  I'll  raise 
all  Windsor.  lExit  Caius. 

Ford  This  is  strange:  who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me :  here  comes  master 
Feuton. 

Enter  FfimoN  and  Anns  Fags. 
How  now,  master  Fenton?  [pardon! 

Anne,  Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother, 

Page,  Now,  mistress !  how  chance  yon  went  not 
with  master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  Why  went  yoo  not  with  master  doc- 
tor, maid  ? 

iPent,  You  do  amaze  her:  hear  the  truth  of  it 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love* 
The  troth  is.  She  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  os. 
The  ofience  is  holy,  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title : 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shan 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours,  [her. 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  broogfat  upon 

Ford  Stand  not  amazed :  here  is  no  remedy  :— 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  stale; 
Monev  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

FaL  I  am  glad,  though  yon  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glansed. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy?  Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  ioy ! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac'd 

Fal,  When  nightdogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd. 

EvtL  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs,  Page.  Well,   I  will  muse  do  further.— 
Master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  yon  many,  many  merrv  da3rs  !— 
Good  husband,  let  ns  every  one  goluwie. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  tire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford  Let  it  be  so:* Sir  John. 
To  master  Brook  yon  yet  shall  hold  your  word : 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  Mrs.  Ford.   [RxemU 


Fal.  They  are  fairies ;  he  that  gpeaks  to  them  ihall  die: 
I'll  wink  and  couch :  no  man  their  worlu  muit  eye. 

Act   r.^Sceneb. 
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ACTI. 

8CBNB  I. 

P  39,  c.  1,  iL5.  ^  flir^A,]  This  in  the  fir«l,  of 
MUMlrT  nuUnces  in  our  poet,  where  a  parson 
k  called  «r.  Ancientlj  it  was  the  coniinoti 
desisnatioii  both  of  one  in  holj  orders  and  a 
kn^t.  ^  is  the  designation  of  a  bachelor 
of  arts  in  the  uniTersities  of  Cambridge  and 
Dablin;  but  it  there  always  annexed  to  the 
sumame  :  —  Sir  Evans,  &c.  In  consec^uence, 
howerer  of  this,  all  the  inferior  clergj  in  Eng- 
laad  were  distinguished  bj  this  title  affixed  to 
their  christian  names  for  many  centurieH. 
Hence  our  author's  Sir  Hugh  in  the  present 
play,  —  Sh-  Topas  in  Tweiftk  Night,  Sir 
Oiirer  in  Am  You  Like  It,  &c 

Id.  i  13,  icho  write*  h'ttneelf  armigcro  ;  ] 

Slender  had  seen  the  justice's  attestations, 
tilled  **  —  jurat,  coram  me,  Roberto  Shallow, 
ttrtmgero. 
II I  25.  The  luce  ia  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish 
if  am  oid  coat.]  Our  author  here  alludes  to 
the  arms  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  is  said  to 
have  prosecuted  him  in  the  younger  part  of 
his  life  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  who  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  pointed  at  under  the  character  of 
justice  Shallow.  The  text,  however,  has  been 
so  corrupted,  that  the  passage,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  seems  inexplicable. 
Id,  I  38.  The  council  ehall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot.^ 
By  the  council  is  only  meant  the  court  of  star- 
chamber,  composed  chiefly  of  the  king's  council 
sitting  Ml  eamerd  eteiiatd,  which  took  cog- 
nixance  of  atrocious  riots. 

U.  I.  43. pour  Tizaments  in  that,"}  Advue- 

memt^  an  obsolete  word. 
W  /.  42.  "  thank  you"  —  Malotcb. 
P.  4D,  e.  1,  /.  2.  How  does  your  fallow  grey- 
hound,  eirf  1  heard  sou,  he  was  outrun  on 
Cotsale.]  Cotswold,  in  Gloueestershire,  where 
there  was  an  annaal  celebration  of  games, 
consisting  of  rural  sports  and  exercises. 
W  L  86.  Good  worts !  good  cabbaae.']  Worts  was 
the  ancient  name  of  all  the  cabbage  kind. 

U  I  39. coney-catching  rascals,']  A  coney- 

eatcher  was,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  cheat  or  a  sharper. 
id  /.43.  Yost  Banbury  cheese !]  You  are  like  a 

Banbury  cheese,— nothing  but  p«nn£r      .    . 
U  1. 45.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ?]  This  is  the 
name  of  a  spirit  or  familiar,  in  the  old  story 
book  of  &>  John  Paustus. 

Id.  I.  68. Edward  shovel-boards,]  were  the 

I  of  Edward  VI.;  the  game  of  shovel- 


board,  or  shuffle-board,  was  olayed  with  ihem 
in  Shadwell's  time.  .,»     ^ 

Id.  I.  74.  /  combat  challenae  of  thu  latten  bUbo  .] 
A  lailen  bilbo  means,  I  beliere,  no  more  than 
a  blade  as  thin  as  a  lath— a  vice's  dagger, 

8TKBVEN8. 

Id  I,  76. labras  — ]  i.  e.  lips 

Id,  I.  79. marry,  trap,]   When  a  man  was 

caught  in  his  own  stratagem,  I  suppose  the 
exclamation  of  insult  was  — •wrry,  trap! 
Johnson.  ,      , 

Id,  c,  2.  /.  1. nuthook*s  humour—}  i.  e.  \f 

fou  say  I  am  a  thief.  . 

5.  _JL  ScarUt  and  John  ?  ]  The  names  of 
two  of  Robin  Hood's  companions ;  but  the 
humour  consists  in  the  allusion  to  Bardolph  s 
red  face. 

Id.  I.  9  And  being  fapO  i.  o.  drunk. 

Id.  1. 10. caretres  ]  i.  e.  "  and  so  m  the  end  he 

reel'd  about  with  a  circuitous  motion,  like  a 
hor«e,  passing  a  carier.'* 

Id.  I.  32 my  book  of  Songs   and  Sonnets 

here  :  ]  **  Songes  and  Sonneites,  written  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Henry  How- 
ard, late  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others."  Slender 
laments  that  he  has  not  this  fashionable  book 
about  him,  supposing  it  might  have  assisted 
him  in  paying  his  addresses  to  Anne  Page. 
M  ALONE.  ,,.  __. 

Id,  I.  36. The  Book  of  Rtddles-^  Thu  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  popular  book,  and  is 
enumerated  with  others  in  The  Enohsh  Cour- 
tier, and  Country  Gentleman. 

jd,  I.  39. upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night afore  Michaelmas  ?]  An  intended  blun- 
der of  Shakspeare's.  ,«    . 

P.  41,  c.  1,  /.  38. a  roaster  offence,]  Master 

of  defence,  on  this  occasion,  does  not  simply 
mean  a  professor  of  the  art  of  fencing,  but  a 
person  who  had  taken  his  master's  degree  m 
It ;  in  this  art  there  were  three  degrees,  vii.  a 
master's,  a  provost's  and  a  scholar  s. 

Id,  I.  89. three  ▼eneys/or  a  dish,  &c.]  i.  e. 

three  venues,  French.  Three  diflerent  set- 
to's,  bouts,  (or  hits,  as  Mr.  Malone,  perhaps 
more  properly  explains  the  word,)  a  technical 
term.  Slender  means  to  say,  that  the  wager 
for  which  he  played  was  a  dish  of  stewed  pru- 
nes, which  was  to  be  paid  by  him  who  recei- 
ved three  hits. 

Id,  I.  48.  8ackerson—]  Sackerson,  or  So- 

carson,  was  the  name  of  a  bear  that  was 
exhibited,  in  our  author's  time,  at  Paris-Gar- 
den inSouthwark. 

Id.  1, 50. that  it  pass'd  0  i.  e.  all  expressioD. 

Id  /.  57.  By  cock  and  pye,]  This  was  a  ttry  po- 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


puUr  a4Juratioo,  and  occun  in  many  of  our 
old  dramatio  piecen. 


P  B7, 0.  9,  /.  la My  bully-rook  ?]  The  spelling 

of  this  word  if  corrupted,  and  thereby  its 
primitire  m^anin^  is  lost.  The  latter  part  of 
this  compound  title  is  taken  from  the  rooks 
at  the  game  of  chcsfi.    Steevens. 

Jd.  I.  16. Keisar,}  Keytar  for  Casar. 

id,  I.  81.  -; —  Let  me  see  thee  froth  and  lime :] 
Frothina  beer  and  liming  sack,  were  tricks 
practiseo  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  first 
was  done  by  putting  soap  iuto  the  bottom  of 
the  tankard  when  they  drew  the  beer;  the 
other  by  mixing  lime  with  the  sack  (i.  e. 
sherry)  to  make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass. 

id:  /.  28.  0  base  Oongarian  wight^  Sec.]  A  cant 
term  in  old  bombast  plays. 

Id.  L  37. a  fico/or  the  phrase .'  ]   i.  e.  a  ^ 

for  it. 

Id.  /.  63. she  car? es,]  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  anciently  the  young  of  both  sexes 
were  instructed  in  carotng^  as  a  necessary 
accomplishment. 

Id  1. 66.  The  anchor  is  deep :  ]  Perhaps  we  may 
read  —  ths  author  is  deep. 

Id.  I.  61.  At  many  </et;i7«  entertain;]  i.  e.  do 
you  retain  in  your  service  as  many  derils  as 
she  has  angels? 

Id.  1. 67. eyliads  :  ]  Perhaps  we  should  write 

ailladesj  French. 

Id  I.  7% intention^]  i.  e.  eagerness  of  de- 
sire. 

Id.  I.  76. 1  will  be  cheater  to  (hem  both^  &c.]  By 
this  is  meant  escheatour^'on  officer  m  the  ex- 
chequer. 

P.  66,  r.  I,/.  7. bear  you  these  letters  tight- 
ly:  ]  L  e.  clef erly,  adroitly. 

Id.  I,  9. my  pinnace — ]  A  pinnace  seems  an- 
ciently to  have  signified  a  small  vessel,  or  sloop 
attending  on  a  larger.  A  pinnace  now,  is  a 
small  vessel  with  a  square  stem,  having  sails 
and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts;  chiefly 
used  as  a  scout  for  intelligence,  and  for  land- 
ioff  of  Bien. 

Id.  1. 16  for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds, 

And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and 
poor;"}  Gourds  were  probably  dice  in  which 
a  secret  cavity  had  been  made ;  fullans,  those 
which  had  been  loaded  with*  a  small  bit  of 
lead,  which,  being  chiefly  made  at  Fulham, 
were  thence  called  ^  high  and  low  Fulhams.*^ 
The  high  Fulhams  were  the  numbers,  4,  6, 
and  6. 

Id.  I.  31.  /  will  incense  PagSt  &c.]  i.  e.  insti- 

Id  A  33. yellowness,]  Yellowness  is  jea- 
lousy. 

Id.  /.  33. the  revolt  c/mien— ]  i.  e.  change 

of  countenance. 


Jd.  I.  46. at  the  latter  end,  &c.]  When  my 

maKter  is  in  bed. 

Id.  /.  49. no  breed-hs^a  :  ]  Bate  is  an  ob- 
solete word  signifying  strife,  contention. 

Id.  I.  58. a   little   wee  /«c«,]   Wee,  in  the 

North,  signifies  very  little. 

Id.  I.  69. tf  Cain  ro/o«rerf  beard"]  Cain  and 

Judas,  in  the  tapestries  and  pictures  of  old, 
were  represented  with  yellow  beards. 

Id  I.  74.  iVe  shall  all  be  shent :  ]  i.  e.  scolded, 
roughly  treated. 

Id.  #.  3.  /.  3.  Enter  Doctor  Caius.]  It  has  been 
thought  strange  that  our  author  should  take 


the  name  of  Caius  (an  eminent  physician  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  and 
founder  of  Caius  Colle^  in  our  university)  for 
his  Frenchman  in  this  comedy;  but  Snak- 
speare  was  little  acquainted  with  literary  his- 
tory ;  and,  without  doubt,  from  his  unusual 
name,  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  foreign 
quack.  Add  to  this,  that  the  doctor  was 
handed  down  as  a  kind  of  Rosicrucian  :  Mr. 
Ames  had  in  MS.  one  of  the  ^  Secret  fVrit- 
ings  of  Dr.  Caius.^   Farmer. 

Id.  I.  74.   de  Jack  priest;]    Jack,  in  our 

author's  time,  was  a  term  of  contempt.  So, 
saucy  Jach^  &c. 

Id.  I.  79.  fVhat,  the  good-jer!]  Good-Jer  and 
good-year,  were  in  our  author's  time  common 
corruptions  oi  goujere;  i.  e.  morbus  gallicus. 

P.  69,  c.  f.  /.  28.  but,  I  detest  J  She  i 

\  protest. 

Id  1. 32.  to  alUchoUy — I  i.  e.  melancholy. 

ACT  II. 


Id.  1. 63. though  lore  use  reason  for  his  pre- 
cisian, he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor:] 
By  precisian,  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  of  sanctity. 
Dr.  Johnsou  wiriies  to  read  physiciitn ;  and  if 
that  be  right,  the  meaning  may  be, — a  lover, 
uncertain  as  yet  of  success,  never  takes  reason 
for  his  counsellor,  but,  when  desperate,  apolies 
to  him  as  his  physician. 

Id.  I.  75.  "  of  fat  men."    Malonb. 

Id.  c.  2,  /,  19.  fVhafi-^thou  liest! Sir  Alice 

Ford  f^These  knights  will  hack ;  and  so  thorn 
shouldst  not  alter  the  article  cf  thy  gentry. "] 
These  knights  will  hack  (that  is.  become  cheap 
or  vulgar),  and  therefore  she  advises  her  ilriemi 
not  to  suUy  her  gentry  by  becoming  one.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  king  James's  arrival  at  Ber- 
wick, in  April,  1603,  and  the  2d  of  May,  he 
made  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  knights; 
and  in  the  July  following  between  three  and 
four  hundred.  It  is  probable  that  the  play 
before  us  was  enlarged  in  that  or  the  subse- 
quent year,  when  this  stroke  of  satire  most 
have  been  highly  relished  by  the  audiance. 
Malottb. 

Id.  1. 22.  We  bum  daylight :]  i.  e.  we  have  more 
proof  than  we  want :  or,  we  are  wasting  time 
in  idle  talk. 

Id,  I.  25.  men*s  liking :]  i.  e.  men's  eonditioa 

of  body. 

Id.  I.  67.  the  chariness—]  i.  e.  the  eamtiom. 

Id.  I.  79.  curtail  do^'\  that  is,  a  dog  that 

misses  hb  game ;  or  is,  a  dog  of  small  value ; 
a  cur. 

P.  60,  c.  1,  /.  4.  gaily  wuntfry ;]  L  e.  a 

medley. 

Id.  I  31.  /  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan  J  Bv  a 
Catalan,  some  kind  of  sharper  is  meant.  Hie 
Chinese  were  ancientljr  called  Cataiana.  Their 
tricks  are  hinted  at  u  some  old  kisloriea  of 
Cataia. 

Id  I.  33.  'Twos  a  good  sensible  fellow  :1  This, 
and  the  two  preceding  speeches  of  Focd»  are 
spoken  to  himself. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  3. cavalero^frce  J  A  cast  tern. 

Id.  I.  26.  **  An-heires  ?  »>— Malonb. 

/<^. /.36 tall/e^oic;a— 1  A  to///e//bio,  in  the 

time  of  our  author,  meant  a  stout,  bold,  or 
courageous  person. 

Id.  I.  40. attd  stands  so  Jirmly  on  his  wife^s 

frailty,'}  i.  e.  has  such  penbci  oonfidenBe  ■■  his 
uo  chaste  wife. 

Id  I.  42.  and,  what  tkty  madt  lAart  J  Aa 
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obtolete  phrase  ugnifying — what  they  dlid?  there. 
IIaloxe. 


p.  60,  c.  %  1. 60.  /  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage] 
Beans,  1  will  pay  you  again  in  stolen  goods. 
Warbcrtun. 

U.i.6i  ^our  coach-fellow,  Nym. :]  i.  e.  he, 

who  draws  along  with  you;  who  is  joined 
with  you  in  all  your  knavery. 

U,  I  6&  lost  ths  handls  qf  her  fan,\    It 

should  be  remembered,  that  fans^  in  our 
anthor^s  time,  were  more  costJv  than  they  are 
at  present,  as  well  as  of  a  different  construe- 
tioQ.  They  consisted  of  ostrich  feathers  (or 
others  of  equal  length  and  flexibility),  which 
were  stuck  into  handles.  The  richer  sort  of 
these  were  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory 
of  curious  workmanship. 

Id.l0&.  — ^  Pictt'Aatchf]  A  cant  name  for  some 
Dart  of  the  town  noted  for  brothels. 

Id^tn, ens€»nce  yowr  rags,  &c.l  A  scones 

u  a  petty  fortification.  To  ensconcsj  there- 
fore, is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort. 

Id  L  74.  red-lattice  phrases,"}  Your  ale- 
house conversation.  Red  UUtiee  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  were  formerly  the  external  de- 
notements of  an  ale-house. 

P.  61,  e.  1,  /.  33. canaries,]   Probably  for 

-  em-Zff,  nay,  which  is  more,  pen- 
siooers;]  Pensioners  were  gentlemen  of  the 
band  of  pensioners,  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably splendid,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract 


the  notice  of  Mrs.  Quickly. 
Obsolete 


li.  I  59. 


-  yoH  vioiof;]  To  U9ot,  is  to  know. 
U  I.  62,  — — Jrampold—'i   Peevish,  fretful,  or 


Jd.  c.  2.  /.  8.  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of 

all  loves ;]  O/all  loves,  is  an  a^juratKMi  only, 
and  signifies  6y  all  means. 

li,  I.  20.  a  nay '  word t"}  L  e.  a  watch-word 

id.  I  30. tip  With  your  fights ;]  Fights,  I  find, 

■re  clothes  nuDg  round  the  ship  to  conceal  the 
men  from  the  euemy ;  and  close-fights  are  bulk' 
heads,  or  any  other  shelter  that  the  fabric  of 
a  ship  aiRrnls.    Johnson. 

Id.  I  ^. go  to;  via !]  This  cant  phrase  of 

exultation  or  defianae  is  conunon  in  the  old 

Id  f.  i&.  not  to  charge  youf\  that  is,  not 

with  a  purpose  of  putting  you  to  expense,  or 
hnng  burtnensoms     Johioon. 

P.  68,  c.  1,  /.  6.  siih^}  i.  e.  since. 

Id  L  72,  meed"]  i.  e.  reward. 

U,  L  4i.  q/"  great  admittance,]  Admitted  to 

■A  companies. 

Id  I  4S. generally  aHowed,]  Allowed  ia  ap- 


proved. 


Id  I,  61.  to  lay  an  amiable  siege—]  i.  e.  a 

sieite  of  love. 

Id  L  61. instance  and  tMrgmment—'}  Instance 

m  example,    Jobnson. 

Id  L  66.  the  ward  of  her  purity, "i  i.  e.  the 

defence  of  it. 

Id.  e.  2.  /.  21 . and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  J 

Add  more  titles  to  those  he  alreadyer^oys. 

Id,  1. 35i. Amaimon — Barbasan,"}  The  reader 

who  is  curious  to  know  any  particulars  con- 
refwm%  these  demons^  may  find  them  in  R^i- 
nald  ScoU'sInventarte  qfthe  Names,  Shapes, 
Powers,  Governments,  and  l^ects  of  DetHs 
and  Spirits,  qf  their  several  Segnories  and 
Degreee. 

Id.  l^, vnHuAHmeholdTS  One  who  knows 

his  wife's  lislsehood,  and  is  contented  with  it : 
kom  wiiUm,  Sax.,  to  know. 


•  to  see  thee  foin,]  To  Join  was  the 
rm  for  making  a  thrust  m  fencing,  or 


Jd  I  7a 

ancient  term  i 
tiltinff. 

P.  63.  c.  1 ,  /  78. tku  stock,]  Stock  is  a  corrup. 

tion  of  stocata,  ItaC,  from  which  language  the 
technical  terms  that  follow  are  likewise  adopt- 
ed. 

Id.  I.   4.  my  Francisco  ?]    He  rowans,   my 

Frenchman. 

Id.  /.  6. my  heart  of  elder  r\  It  sliould  be  re- 
membered, to  make  this  joke  relish,  that  the 
elder  tree  has  no  heart 

Id.  /.  9. Castilian — ]  An  opprobrious 

term,  and  perhaps  a  popular  slur  upon  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  held  in  great  contempt 
after  the  business  of  the  Armada. 

Id.  1. 16. against  the  hair,  &c.]  We  now  say, 

against  the  orom. 

Id  I.  34. Muck-water.'}  u  e.  drain  of  a  dung- 
hill. ^ 

Id.  L  66.  Cry'd  game,  said  I  well T}  An  ex- 
clamation of  encouragement. 

ACT  m. 

BCBNB  I. 

Id  c.  3,  /.  4. the  city  ward,]  i.  e.  towards 

London. 
Id.  1. 16.  to  shallow  rivers,  ficc]  This  is  part  of  a 

beautiful  little  poem,  by  Marlowe,  but  some 

have  attributed  it  to  Shakspeare. 
P.  64,  c.  1,  /.  34. make-a  de  sot  qf  us7] 

Sot,  in  French,  signifies  a  fool. 
Id,  I.  38. seal],  somrvy,]  Scall  was  an  old 

word  of  reproach 

•CBNB  II 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  II. so  seeming  mistress  Page,} 

Seeming  is  specious. 

td.  I.  13. shall  cry  aun.  L  e.  shall  encou- ' 

rage. 

Id.  I.  S®  .  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holy- 

dai  J  i.  e.  his  language  is  curious  and  aflkct- 
edly  chosen. 

Id.  I.  36. 'tis  in  his  buttons ;]  Alluding  to  an 

ancient  custom  among  the  country  fellows,  of 
trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with  their 
mistresses,  by  carrying  the  bachelor^s  buttons 
in  their  pockets. 

Id.  I.  39. of  no  having  :]  Having  I  e.  es- 
tate Of  fortune. 


P.  66.  c.  1,  /.  6.  the  whitsters—]  i.  e.  the 

blanchers  of  linen. 

Id.  I.  14  How  now,  my  eyas-muitket?]  Eyas  is  a 
young  unfledg*d  ,hawk.  Eyets-musket  is  the 
same  as  infant  lillanttian. 

Id.  I.  18. Jack-a-lent,]  A  Jack  6*  lent  was 

a  puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent,  like  Shrove- 
cocks. 

Id.  I.  36.  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel?} 
This  is  the  first  line  of  the  second  song  in  Sid- 
ney's Astrophel  and  Stella. 

jj  /.  61.  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the 

^'re-valiant,  or  any  qf  Venetian  admittance.] 
Headrdresses  then  in  fashion,  received  or  ad- 
mitted from  Venice. 

Id  I,  66. like  Buckler's-bury,  Sec.]  Buckler's- 

bury,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  all  kinds  tiJT 
herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry. 
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P.  66,  e.  t,  I.  47. wAitmg  -  iime,l  Bleaching 

time;  sprng. 

fd.  I.  63. the  cowlatqff'f'i  Is  a  staff  used  for 

carrjiog  a  large  tub  or  basket  with  two  hand- 
les. In  Essex  the  word  cowl  is  yet  used  for 
a  tub. 

Id.  I.  64. hmo  you  drumble ;]   To  drutmble, 

in  Devonshire,  signifies  to  mutter  in  a  sullen 
and  inarticulate  voice;  but  Mrs.  Page  may 
mean — how  laxy  and  stupid  you  are!  be  more 
alert. 

Id.  I.  77. it  thall  appear,"}   Ford   seems  to 

allude  to  the  cuckold's  horns.  Ofihe  season  is 
a  phrase  of  the  forest.    MAiiONB. 

P.  66,  <:.  1. 1.  6. so,  now  uncape.3   A  term 

in  fox-hunting,  which  signifies  to  dig  out  the 
fox  when  earthed. 


Id  c.  %  /.  80.  ni  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on*t :] 
To  make  a  hoU  or  a  shaft  qf  a  thing  is  enu- 
merated by  Ray,  amongst  others,  in  his  col- 
lection of  proverbial  phrases.  The  bolt  in  this 
proverb  means  the/oo/*8  bolt. 

Id.  I.  63. come  cut  and  long-tail,]  i.  e.  come 

poor  or  richy  to  offer  himself  as  my   rival. 
The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  decided. 

Id,  I.  71. hi^py  man  be  his  dole!"}  i.  e.  his 

lot,  a  proverbial  expression. 

P.  67,  c.  I,  *il. be  set  quick  t'the  earthy 

And  bowfd  to  death  with  turttips.']  This 
is  a  common  proverb  in  the  southern  counties. 

Id.  L  86. once  to-night — ]  i.  e.  sometime  to- 
night. 

Id,  I.  46. speciously  —  ]   She  means  to  say 

specially. 

Id.  I.  47. to  slack  itt}  i.  e.  neglect. 


Id,  c.  2,  /.  79. detected  with—]  With  was 

sometimes  used  for  o^,  or  by, 
P,  69,  c.  1,  /  1. bilbo,]  A  bilbo  is  a  Spanish 

blade,  of  which  the  excellence  is  flexibleaess 

and  elasticity,  from  Bilboa,  a  city  of  Biscay, 

where  the  best  blades  are  made. 
Id.  I,  ^. address  hm  —  3  i.  e.  make  myself 

ready. 

ACT  IV. 


Id,  o.  3.  /.  32.  to  hick  and  to  hack,^  Per- 
haps, to  do  mischitf. 

Id.  I.  44. you  must  be  preeches.]  niUKt  be 

breeched,  i.  e.  flogged. 

Id,  L  47.  - —  sprag — j  Or  spackt,  apt  to  learn , 
ingenious.    Rbed. 


Id.  I.  66. your  sorrow   hath  eaten  up   my 

S9^erance  :  I  see,  you  are  ob^equiolls  in 
your  love,]  The  enithet  obsequious  refers  to 
the  seriousness  witn  which  obsequies,  or  fu- 
nercU  ceremonies,  ore  performed. 

Id.  I.  74. lunes — ]  i.  e.  lunacy,  frenzy. 

Id.  I.  74  -; —  he  so  takes  on  -- )  To  take  on, 
which  is  now  used  for  to  grieve,  seems  to  be 
used  by  our  author  for  to  rage. 

Id.  1. 69. Peer  out  /]  That  is,  appear  horns. 

P.  69,  c.  1,  /.  26. watch  the  door  with  pis- 
tols,] This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  anachro- 
nisms. 

Id.  I.  61 . her  thrum  M  hat,  and  her  muffler  too ;] 


The  mt{ffler  wai  a  thin  piece  of  linen,  which 
covered  the  lips  and  chm.  A  thrum'd  hat 
was  made  of  very  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Id  c.  2,  /.  9.  **  of  knight,"— M  ALONE. 

Id.  I,  18. a  ging,]  Ging  was  anciently  used 

for  oan^. 

Id.  I.  23  this  passes.!   This  is  beyood  all 

bounds. 

Id  I.  56. this  wrongs  you]    This  is  below 

your  character. 

Id,  I.  66. his  wtfe*s  leman.]  Leman,  i  e.  lo- 
ver, Li  derived  from  leef,  Dutch,  beloved,  and 
man. 

Id.  I.  78. such  daubery— ]  Such  gross  fal—^ 

hood,  and  imposition. 

P.  70,  c.  1,  /.  8. you  rag,]  This  opprobrious 

term  is  again  used  in  Tiuum. 

Id.  I.  9 ronyon  .')  Ronyon,  applied  to  a  wo- 
man, means,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  much  the 
same  with  seal  or  scab  spoken  of  a  man. 
From  rogneux,  Fr. 

Id  I.  21. cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,]  The 

expression  is  taken  from  the  hunters.  Treul  is 
the  scent  left  by  the  passage  of  the  game.  To 
cry  out,  is  to  open  or  b^irk. 

Id.  I.  36. if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee- 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,]  Fee-simpls 
is  tne  largest  estate,  and  J^e  and  rtcoverv 
the  strongest  assurance,  luumn  to  English 
law. 

Id.  I.  36  tn  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us 

again. ^  Make  further  attempts  to  ruin  us,  by 
corrupting  our  virtue. 

Id  I  46. no  period — ]  i.  e.  perhaps,  no  pro^ 

per  catastrophe. 


Id  I.  61. 

is,  to  pay. 


8CBNB  m. 
they  must  come  off;]   To  come  eff, 

SCENB  lY. 


Id.  c,  2,  I  22. and  tokes  the  cattle;'}  To 

take,  in  Shakspeare.  signifies  to  seixe  or  strike 
with  a  disease,  to  blast. 

Id.  I  26.  idle-headed  eld  — ]  Eld  aeemt  to 

be  used  here  for  —  the  olden  time ;  or  perhaps 
for  old  persons. 

Id  /.  43.  —  urchins,  ot^hes,"]  The  primitive 
signification  of  urchin  is  a  hedge-hog.  Hence 
it  comcni  to  signify  any  thing  little  and  dwarfish. 
Oimh  is  the  Teutonic  word  for  a  fairy  or 
oohlin. 

Id.  I.  4S  With  some  tWfhued  song;"]  i.  e.  wild, 
irregular,  discordant. 

Id.  I  61  And.  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean 
knight  ;^  This  use  of  to  in  composition  with 
verbs,  very  common  in  Oower  and  Chaucer, 
was  not  quite  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare. 

Id  /.  66  pinch  him  sound,]  L  e.  soundly. 

Id.  I.  76.  -; properties^  are  little  incidental  ne- 
cessaries to  a  theatre,  exclusive  of  scenes  and 
dresses. 

Id.  I.  77. tricking /or  our  fairies. Z  To  trick, 

is  to  drefts  out. 


P.  71,  c.  1,  /.  22.  anthropophaginiam—^  i, 

e.  a  cannibal. 


Id.  I.  31.  thine  Ephesian,]   This  was  a  cant 

terra  of  '       ' 
known. 


e  Kpb 
le,  the 


terra  of  the  time,  the  meaning  of  which  it  not 


Id  I.  69. clerkly,]  i   e.  tcholar-like. 

Id.  I  74. I  paid  nothing  for  it,  neither,  but 

was  paid  for  my  leaming.l  He  alludet  to  the 
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beating  which  he  had  just  receiyed.    To  pay^ 
in  our  author'^  time,  often  signified  to  beat. 

P  71,  e.  3,  /.  40. primero.]  A  game  at  cards. 

id.  I.  65.  Sure  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven 
well,  &c.]  The  great  fault  of  this  play  is  the 
frequency  of  expressions  so  profane,  that  no 
necessity  of  preserving  character  can  justify 
them.  There  are  laws  of  higher  authority 
than  those  of  criticism.    Johnson. 

It  is  more  to  be  regretted,  that  many  of  these 
expressions,  omitted  in  the  folio  edition,  on 
account  of  the  stat.  3  Jac.  I.  ch.  21.  have 
been  restored  hy  the  illaudable  industry  of  sub- 
•eqaent  editors.     C. 


P  72,  e.  ,  I.  18.  fVAUe  other  Jests  are  somt- 
ikmg  rank  on  foot,']  i.  e.  while  they  are  hotly 
pursuing  other  merriment  of  their  own. 

Id.  l.V. quaint  m  green,] may  mean 

^tastically  drest  in  green.  Quaintness, 
however,  was  anciently  used  to  signify  grace- 
fulness. 

ACT  V. 


!d  I  36. /  //  hold  :  ]   Til  keep  the  appoint- 

nifot. 

Id,  1. 63. hold  up  your  head,  and  mince.'}  To 

minee  is  to  walk  with  affected  delicacy. 

Id  c.  2,  /.  3. Since  1  plucked   geese,  ]    To 

strip  a  living  goose  of  his  feathers,  was  for- 
merly an  act  of  puerile  barbarity. 

SCENE  II. 

Id.  1. 15  a  nay-word,]  i.  e.  watch-word. 

Id.  1. 16.  —  mum ;  she  cries  budget ;]  These 
words  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use 
before  the  time  of  our  author.  ^  And  now  if 
a  man  call  them  to  accomptes,  and  aske  the 
cause  of  al  these  their  tragical  and  cruel  doings, 
he  shall  have  a  short  answer  with  mum  budget, 
except  they  will  peradventure  allege  this."  &c. 
Oration  against  the  unlawful  insurrections 
</  the  Protestants,  bl.  1.  8vo.  1615,  sign. 
C.  8.    Reed. 

Id.  I.  40. m  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's  oik,]  An 

oak,  which  may  be  that  alluded  to  by  Shak- 
speare,  is  still  standing  close  to  a  pit  in  Wind- 
sor forest.  It  is  yet  shown  as  the  o€ik  of 
Heme.    Stbevbns. 

MBNB  V. 

p.  73.  e.  %  I.  13. my  shoulders  for  the  feUow 

^  this  walk,]  A  walk  is  that  district  in  a 


forest,  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
keeper  extends.  To  the  keeper  the  shoulders 
and  humbles  belong  as  a  nerquisite. 

Id.  /.  14. a  woodman?]  A  woodman  was  an 

attendant  on  the  officer,  called /orreWer.  It 
U  here,  however,  used  in  a  wanton  sense,  for 
one  who  chooses  female  game  as  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit. 

Id.  I.  33.  You  orphan-Aetrt  of  fixed  destiny,]  Dr. 
Warburton  corrects  orphan  to  ouphen;  and 
not  without  plausibility,  as  the  word  ouphes 
occurs  both  before  and  afterwards.  But,  1 
fancy,  in  ac<}uiescence  to  the  vulgar  doctrine, 
the  address  in  this  line  is  to  a  part  of  the 
troop,  as  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  bv  the 
fairies  :  orphans  in  respect  of  their  real  pa- 
rents, and  now  oly  dependent  on  destiny  her- 
self.   Farmer. 

Td.  /.  39. as  bilberry :]  The  bilberry  is  the 

whortleberry. 

Id.  I.  46. Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 

maid. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  phantasy,]  Mr. 
Maloue  supposes  the  sense  of  the  passat;e,  col- 
lectively taken,  to  be  as  follows :  —  **  Go  you, 
and  wherever  you  find  a  maid  asleep,  that  hath 
thrice  prayed  to  the  Deity,  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  innocence,  she  sleeps  as  soundly 
as  an  infant,  elevate  her  fancy,  and  amuse  her 
tranquil  mind  with  some  delightful  vision ;  but 
those  whom  you  find  asleep,  without  having 

Ereviously  thought  on  their  sins,  and  prayed  to 
eaven  for  forgiveness,  pinch,  &C.'' 

Id.  1. 70. charactery.\  For  the  matter  with 

which  they  make  letters. 

Id.  I.  78. ; of  middle  earth.]  Earth  or  world, 

from  its  imaginary  situation  in  the  midst,  or 
middle  of  the  Ptolem  lic  system. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  ;3. o'erlook'd  even  in  thy  birth.] 

\.  e.  slighted  as  soon  as  bom. 

Id.  I,  44.  See  you  these,  husband?  do  not  these 
fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ?] 
Mrs.  Page's  meaning  is  this  :  Seeing  the  horns 
(the  types  of  cuckoldom)  in  FalstafTs  hands, 
she  asks  her  husband,  whether  those  ^okes 
are  not  more  proper  in  i\ie  forest  than  in  the 
town;  i.  e.  than  in  his  own  fanouly.  Theo- 
bald. 

Id,  I.  7%.  —  a  coxcomb  o/frize?]  L  e,  fooI*s-cap 
made  out  of  Welch  materials.  Wales  was  fa- 
mous for  this  cloth. 

P.  74,  e.  I,  /.  23.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet 
o'er  me :]  i.  e.  serres  to  point  out  my  obliqui- 
ties. This  is  said  in  conse(iuence  of  Evans's 
last  speech.  The  allusion  is  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  carpenter's  work  by  the  plummet 
held  orer  it;  of  which  line  sir  Hugh  is  here 
represented  as  the  lead.    HenleT. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  30. amaxe  her :  ]  i.  e.  confound 

her  by  your  questions. 
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From  the  drawings  of  Titian  and  C^sar  Yecelli^    as  referred  to  in 
THE  Notes  on  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act.  II,  Scene  2,  Pag.  77. 
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There  is  great  reason  to  beliere,  that  the 
lerioas  part  of  this  Comedy  is  founded  on  some 
old  translation  of  the  seventh  history  in  the  (barth 
vobime  of  Belleforest*s  Histoires  Tragiquea. 
BeHeforest  took  the  story,  as  usual,  from  Ban- 
dello.  The  comic  scenes  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  the  production  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  not 
inpossihle,  bowever,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  Duke  sending  bis  Page  to  plead  his  cause 
with  the  Lady,  and  of  the  Lady*s  falling  in  love 
with  the  Page,  &c.  might  be  borrowed  from  the 
Filth  Eglog  of  Bamaby  Googe,  published  with 
kis  other  original  poems,  in  1&63. 

**  A  worthy  Knyght  dyd  love  her  longe, 

**  And  for  her  sake  dyd  feale 
**  The  pages  of  love,  that  happen  styl 

**  By  frowning  Ibrtane^s  wheale. 
''He  had  a  Page^  Valerius  named, 
''.Whom  BO  muche  he  dyd  truste, 
''That  all  tbe  secrete  of  his  hart 

"To  hym  declare  he  muste. 
**  And  made  hym  all  the  ooely  meanes 

**  To  sue  for  his  redresse, 
"And  to  entreate  for  grace  to  her 

"That  caused  his  distresse. 
'^She  tohan  Oi  Jirtl  the  saw  hit  page 

"  WoM  itrmghl  voith  hym  in  love, 
**  That  fiothynge  coulde  Valerim*  faoe 

"  From  Ckttidia*»  mynde  remove. 
"  By  hym  was  Faustns  often  harde, 

"By  hym  bis  sutes  toke  place, 
"  By  hym  he  often  dyd  aspyre 

"  To  se  his  Ladyes  face. 
"This  passed  well,  tyll  at  the  length 

"  Valierius  sore  dyd  sewe, 
"  With  many  teares  besechynge  her 

"His  mayster's.gryefe  to  r«we. 
"And  tolde  her  that  yf.she  wolde  not 

"Release  his  mayster^s  |)ayne, 


"  He  never  wolde  aitempte  her  more 
**Nor  ee  her  onet  agaifne/*  &c. 

Thus  also  concludes  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  the  play  before  us: 

"  And  so  adieu,  good  madam ;  never  more 
"  Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore.** 

I  offer  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  fore- 
going extract,  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken 
being  so  uncommon,  that  only  one  copy,  except 
that  in  my  own  possession, has  hitherto  occurred. 
Even  Dr.  Farmer,  the  late  Rev.  T.  Warton,  Mr. 
Reed,  and  Mr.  Malone ,  were  unacquainted  with 
this  Collection  of  Gk>oge's  Poetry. 

August  6,  1607,  a  Comedy  called  WAat  you 
will  (which  is  the  second  title  of  this  play),  was 
entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  by  Tho.  Thorpe.  I 
believe,  however,  it  was  Marston's  play  with  that 
name.  Ben.  Jonson,  who  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  find  fault  with  Shakspeare,  seems  to 
ridicule  the  conduct  of  Twelfth-Night  in  his 
Every  Man  out  qf  his  Humour,  at  the  end  of 
Act  UI.  sc.  vi.  where  he  makes  Milie  say, 
"  That  the  argument  of  his  comedy  might  have 
been  of  some  other  nature,  as  of  a  duke  to  be 
in  love  with  a  countess,  and  that  countess  to  be 
in  love  with  the  duke's  son,  and  the  son  in  love 
with  the  lady*s  waiting  maid :  eome  such  cross 
wooing,  with  a  clown  to  their  serving-man,  better 
than  be  thus  near  and  familiarly  allied  to  the 
time.**    Steevbns. 

I  suppose  this  comedy  to  have  been  written  in 
1607.  Ben  Jonson  unquestionably  could  not 
have  ridiculed  this  play  in  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  which  was  written  many  years  before  it 

Maloni. 
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Act.  III. — Scene  4. 


on.    What  U  the  matter  with  thee  ? 

Ma/.  Mut  black  iu  mj  iniud,  thoush  yellow  In  my  lefc 
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TWELFTH   NIGHT 

OR,   WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


This  ptay  Is  in  the  gmrer  part  eleinint  and  ea«y,  and  in  «nnie  of  the  lighter  semes  exqnisifcly  hnraoron*.  Ague- 
cbfHi  U  drawn  with  icreat  propr  ety,  bat  bis  rhnracter  is  in  n  great  measure,  that  of  n:itural  fatuity,  and  is  there- 
fore not  the  proper  prey  of  a  mtirist.  The  ■oliioquy  of  MalvoHo  is  truly  comic  ;  lie  i<  b^-irrtyed  to  ridicule  merely  by 
ki  pride.  The  marriage  of  Olivia,  aud  the  su  reeding  perplexity,  though  well  enough  contrived  to  divcri  ou  the 
mge,  wants  credibility,  and  ^Ifl  to  produce  the  proper  instruciioa  required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhibit i  no  just 
piciure  of  life.  JukntoH. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


0R8INO.  Duke  of  IVvria. 

SEBASTIAN,  a  ffoung  Gentleman,  Brother  to   Viola. 
ANTtiMO.  a  Sea  Captaiu,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sfa  Captain,  Friend  to   Yiota. 

Valentine   \ 

ClRlO,  '    f   Gentlemen  attending  on  the  Dukt. 

SIR  TOBY  BELCH,  Unrle  of  Olivia. 
blii  ANDREW  AGUE-CUEEK. 


MALVOLIO,  Stevardto  Olivia. 
^J;,°'^^*   }  Servant*  to  Olivia. 
OLIVIA,  a  rich  Connteu.^  , 
VIOL\,  in  love  with  the  Duke. 

MARIA.  OlitHa's  Woman.   ^  _    _  ^      . 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors.  Officers,  Musicians  and  other 
Attendants. 


Scene,— J.  City  in  Illyria;  and  the  Sea  coast  near  it. 


ACT  1. 

Sects  I.— Jn  Apartment  m  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  DcKB,  CURio,  Lords ;  Mitsicians  attending* 

Duke.  If  anisic  be  the  food  of  love,  play  oo, 
Oiie  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.^-~ 
That  stirain  a^^ain; — it  had  a  dying  fall; 
0,  it  came  o>r  my  ear  like  the  sweet  soatb^ 
That  breathes  opoo  a  bank  of  violets^ 
Stealini^,  and  giving  odour. — Enough:  do  more, 
Tw  Dot  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 
0  spirit  of  love,  how  qnick  and  fresh  art  thonl 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receitfth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soever. 
Bat  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute  *  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
'fb:it  it  alone  is  bigb- fantastical. 

Cur.  Will  TOO  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What  Curio? 

Cur.  '  The  hart 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  thai  I  have : 
0,  wtien  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methooght  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence ; 
i^t  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me.— How  now  ?  what  news  from 
ber? 

Enter  Valentine. 

VaL  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted. 
Bat  from  b^r  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat, 
'%all  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view; 
Bat.  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a -day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye  oflfending  brine  :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh, 
Aad  lasting,  in  ber  sad  remembrance. 

i>ic^e.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  abe  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kiird  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
"Hiat  live  in  ber !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
Tbese  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd, 
( Her  sweet  peifections )  with  one  self  king  !-^   * 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers : 
Love-tiKX^bts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

I  Exeunt. 

Scene  IX.— The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors, 
fie.  What  coootry,  friends,  is  this  ? 


Cap.  ^  ^  Illyria,lady 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  lUyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium.  [sailors? 

Perchance  he  is  not  drowned : — What  think  you. 

Cap.  It  is  perchance,  that  you  yourself  were  saved. 

Vio.   O  my  poor  brother!  and  so,  perchance, 
may  be  be.  'chance. 

Cap.  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 
When  you,  and  that  poor  number  saved  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
^Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Anon  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio,  For  saying  so,  there's  gold  • 

Mine  own  escape  nnfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
VVhereto  thy  si>eech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.    Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke ,  in  nature. 

As  in  his  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino.  ^ 

Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  beard  my  father  name  him  : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now. 

Or  was  so  very  late :  for  but  a  month 
Ago  I  went  from  hence ;  and  then  'twas  fresh 
In  murmur,  ( as,  you  know,  what  great  ones  do. 
The  less  will  prattle  of,)  that  he  did  seek 
The  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  dauuhter  of  a  count. 
That  died  some  twelve  month  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  snortly  also  died  :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  say,  she  hath  abjured  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O,  that  I  served  that  lady . 

\nd  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass: 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit. 
No.  not  tl»e  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captam; 
And  Uiough  tliat  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
i  wdl  believe,  thoa  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
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Act  I. 


With  this  thy  fair  and  oatward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  I'll  pay  thee  boanteously. 
Conceal  me  what  1  am,  and  be  mv  aid 
For  such  ditgoise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent    ril  serve  this  dake ; 
Thoa  shalt  present  me  as  an  eanuch  to  him, 
It  may  be  worth  th;r  pains;  for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  m  many  sorts  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Onlv  shape  thou  tny  silence  to  my  wit 

(jap,  Dt  you  his  eanuch,  and  your  mute  PII  be : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Yio,  I  thank  thee :  lead  me  on.  \Eswnt. 

ScsNB  ni.—^  Rocm  in  Olivia^s  house. 
Enter  Sm  Toby  Bbloh  ondMAEiA. 

Sir  T,  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take 
the  death  of  her  brother  thus?  I  am  surety  carets  an 
enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  most  come  in 
earlier  o'nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  vour  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  yon  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To,  Confine !  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than 
I  am :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in, 
and  so  be  these  boots  too !  an  they  be  not,  let  them 
hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Jf  or.  That  qaaifinff  and  drinking  will  undo  you : 
I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a 
foolish  knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  hete 
to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any*s  in  lUyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a-year. 

Mar.  Ay ;  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats :  he  s  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigaL 

Sir  To.  Fye,  that  you'll  say  so  1  he  plays  o'the 
viol-de-gambo.  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifls  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural :  for,  be- 
sides that  he's  a  foci,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  and, 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  alhiy  the 
gust  he  hath  in  anarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels,  and 
substractors,  that  say  so  of  him.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  ughtly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece ;  I'll 
drink  to  her.  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my 
throat,  and  drink  in  Illyria :  he's  a  coward,  and  a 
ooystril,  that  vrill  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his 
brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish  top.  What, 
wench?  Castillano  vulgo;  for  here  comes  sir  An- 
drew Ague-fiu:e. 

Snter  Sir  Andrew  Agub-chebk. 

Sir  A.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  bow  now,  sir  Toby  Belch  ? 

Sur  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too^  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost 

Sir  And.  What's  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better  ac- 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir.  [qnointance. 

Sir  Ana.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight;  accost,  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And  By  my  troth,  1  would  not  undertake  her 
in  this  company.     Is  that  the  meauing  of  accost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentIem«>D. 


Sir  To.  An  thoa  let  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  'would 
thou  might'st  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And  An  yon  part  so,  mistress.  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  yon  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And  Marry,  but  yon  shall  have :  and  here's 
my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  ;rou,  briag 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  onnk. 

Sir  And  Wherefore,  tweet  heart?  whafs  your 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir.  [metaphor? 

Sir  And  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass^ 
but  1  can  keep  my  hand  dry.    But  what's  your  jest? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And  Are  you  full  of  them? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir;  1  have  them  at  my  fingers*  ends  : 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Sir  To.  O  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary 
when  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  yoa 
see  canary  put  me  down :  methinks,  sometimes  I 
have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  1  be- 
lieve, that  does  harm  to  my  wit 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it  III 
ride  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight ! 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquojf  ^  do  or  not  do  ?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting  :  O,  bad 
1  but  followed  the  arts !  [of  hair. 

Str  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  bead 

jSi>  AndWhy,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest,  it  will  oot 
curl  by  nature.  f  not  t 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  doest 

Sir  To.  Excellent!  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff: 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  ber 
legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  Ana.  'Faith,  HI  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  foar 
to  one  she'll  none  of  me :  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  wooe«  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count;  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit: 
I  have  heard  her  swear  it.  Tut,  there's  life  in^t^man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow 
o'  the  strangest  mind  i*  the  world:  I  delight  in 
masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Str  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  Am  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  be 
be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters;  and  yet  1  will 
not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

iStr  To.What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight? 

Sir  And  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  tot 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  backtrick, 
simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  thim  hid?  where- 
fore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them?  are 
they  like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  pic- 
ture ?  why  dost  thoa  not  go  to  church  in  a  calliara  ? 
and  come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  shoo  Id 
be  a  jig!  1  would  not  so  much  as  make  water,  bok 
in  a  siuk-a-pace.  What  dost  thou  mean?  is  it  » 
world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excel- 
lent constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  forned  onder  the 
star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  doea  vdifferenl 
well  in  a  flaroe-coloared  stock*  3h»ll  we  set  «boat 
some  revels  ?  [under  Taaros  ? 

Sir  To. What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not  boro 

Sir  And  Taurus?  that's  sides  and  heart 

Sir  To.  No  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me 
see  thee  caper:  ha !  higher:  ha,  ba ! — excdlent  f 

[£arei«n<^ 
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SCENS5. 


OR,  WHAT  YOU  VVIIX. 


ScDfB  IV.— ii  Room  in  iks  Duty's  Palact. 

EmUr  Valboinb,  and\ iola  in  man*s  attire. 

Vol  K  the  dok©  contioue  these  farpan  towards 
foo.  Ce«rio,  you  are  like  to^be  mach  advanced: 
rUh  known  yoa  bat  three  daya,  and  already  yoa 

"V^.'Y€?either  fear  hb  homour,  or  my  negli- 
sence,  that  you  call  in  qoettion  the  cootinoance  of 
&  loie :  ia  he  inconstant,  air,  m  hia  iavouw? 
Ffl/.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Cuwo,  and  Attendants, 

Vie.  I  thank  yoa.    Here  comes  the  count 

IHcib«.WhosawCe8ario,ho? 

Via.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke,  Stand  you  awhile  aloof.— Cesano, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  bat  all ;  I  have  unclasp  d 
To  theo  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soal: 
Therefore,  good  yoath,addre8Sthy  gait  unto  her ; 
Be  not  deny'd  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  teU  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shaU  grow. 
Till  thoa  have  audience.  .11^ 

Yi^  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

Kshe  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke/Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord ;  what  thenT 

Jhtke,  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love. 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  srave  aspect 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord.  .  ^  .   ,.       ., 

j^g  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  ahaU  yet  belie  thy  happy  years. 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man :   Diana  s  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  th v  small  pipe 
b  as  the  maiden*s  organ,  shrill,  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part 
1  know,  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair  -.—Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him; 
All,  if  you  vrill ;  for  I  myself  am  best,      , 
When  least  in  company  -.—Prosper  well  m  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

y^  I'll  do  my  best. 

To  w<i>  your  lady :  yet  f^de.)  a  barful  stnfe ! 
Whoe'er  I  vroo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V-  -A  Room  in  Olivia's  house. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bnstle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse :  my  lady  will  hang  thee 
lor  thy  absence.  ,       .         „ ,  , . 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me !  he,  that  is  weU  hanged  m 
this  world,  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  bom,  of  I  fear  no  colours. 

e/o.Wherc,  good  mistress  Mary? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say 

"*^2JIwell,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  Ulents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged,  for  being  so  long 
absent :  or,  to  be  tamed  avray,  is  not  that  as  good  as 

*  Clo.  Sfany  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  mar- 
riage;  and  for  turoiog  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out 

Jtfar.  You  are  resolute  then? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither ;  but  '  am  resolved  on  two 

^Sar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if 
both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 
Clo.  Apt,  m  good  foith;  very  apt!  Well,  go  thy 
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way ;  if  sirTobv  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as 
vritty  a  piece  or  Bve*s  flesh  as  any  in  lllyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  &  that;  here 
comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were 
best  lEstL 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maltoim. 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good 

fooling !    Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do 

very  oil  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee, 

may  pass  for  a  wise  man :  for  what  says  Qainanaliis  7 

Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit God  bless 

thee,  lady ! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  avray.  [lady. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?    Take  awaj  the 

OIL  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool ;  FU  no  more  of  yoa : 
besides^ou  grow  dishonest 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  dnnk  and  good 
counsel  '     '       '      "^e  dry  fix>l  drink, 

then  is  ^  dishonest  man 

mend  hi  »  no  longer  disho- 

nest;  if  c  »««»«  bim:  any 

thing,  tl  tched :  virtue,  that 

transffre:  b  sin ;  and  sin,  that 

amends,  irtae:  if  that  this 

simple  1  if  it  will  not.  what 

remedy  ^^old  but  calamity, 

so  beauty's  a  flower :— the  lady  bade  take  away  the 
fool ;  therefore,  1  sav  again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  1  bade  them  take  avray  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree !  —  Lady. 
CucuUus  non  facit  monacum;  that's  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  ma- 
donna, give  me  leave  to  prove  yon  a  foot 

OIL  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo.  Dexteronsly,  good  madonna. 

OIL  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  mast  catechise  you  for  it,  madonna ;  good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OIL  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I'll  'bide 
yoar  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moom'st  thou  ? 

OIL  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think,  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OIL  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 


fju.  1  xnow  nis  buui  w  lu  uchtcu,  .»wi. 

Clo.  The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother's  soal  being  in  heaven.— Take  away  the 
fool,  gentlemen.  -  , .    ^    .    »,  1     1.   •  j  ^1. 

Oil  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  B/IalvoUo?  doth 
he  not  mend  ?  .„  ,  *.  .    *, 

Mai.  Yes;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him :  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever 
make  the  better  fool.  ,    .  -     .^  /.    ai. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir.  a  «pcedy  infirmity,  for  the 
better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  vinll  be  sworn 
that  I  am  no  fox ;  bat  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for 
two-pence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? ,.  ^  ^ . 

MaL  I  marvel  your  ladyship  tokes  delight  m  snch 
a  barren  rascal ;  I  saw  him  pat  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  bram  than  a 
stone.  Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard  alread^r; 
unless  yoa  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow 
so  at  these  set  kind  of  fooU,  no  better  than  the  fools' 

*^^^0,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  Jo  be  generous, 
guiltiess,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannonbullets  : 
there  is  no  slander  in  an  afiowed  fool,  though  ho  do 
nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet 
man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove.  . 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for 
thou  speakest  well  ol  fools. 

Re-enter  Mabia. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  pte  a. young  geu- 
tteman,  much  desires  to  speak  with  you, 

OIL  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  7 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT: 


Act  I. 


Mar.  1  know  not,  madlun ;  His  a  lidr  youug  man, 
and  well  attended.  , 

OH.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  Y 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  nothing 
but  madman:  fie  on  him!  lExit  Maria.^  Go  you, 
Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count.  I  am^ck. 
or  not  at  home ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it  [Exit 
Malvolio.  1  Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows 
old,  and  people  aislike  it 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  ns.  madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains,  for  here  he  come^,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 
a  most  weak  pia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drank.— What  is  be  at 
the  ^te,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

Oli.  A  gentleman  ?  What  gentleman  • 

Sir  To.  *Tis  a  gentleman  here— A  phigae  o*  these 
pickle-herrings !— How  now,  sot? 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby, 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early 
l»y  this  lethargy  ?  [the  gate. 

Sir  To.  Lechery!  I  defy  lechery:  there's  one  at 

Oil.  Ay,  marr]r ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care 
nut ;  give  me  faith,  say  I.    Well,  it's  all  one.  iExit. 

Oil.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second 
mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him  sit 
o'  my  coz ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he's 
drown'd :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool 
ahall  look  to  the  madman.  L£x»/  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  Madam,  yond*  yonng  fellow  swears  he  will 
•peak  with  you.  I  told  him  yon  were  sick :  he  takes 
on  biro  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes 
to  speak  with  yon :  I  told  him  yon  were  asleep ;  he 
seems  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  that  too,  and 
therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be 
aaid  to  him,  lady?  he's  fortified  against  any  deniaL 

OIL  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

MtU,  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he'll  stand 
at  your  door  like  a  sherifi  s  post,  and  be  the  sup- 
porter of  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

OIL  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OIL  What  manner  of  man? 

McU.  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he'll  speak  with  yoo, 
will  you,  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage,  and  years,  is  he  ? 

Mal.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man.  nor  yonng 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peas- 
cud,  or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an  apple :  'tis  with 
him  e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.  He 
is  very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly; 
one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out 
of  him. 

OIL  Let  him  approach :  call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

McU.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  lElxit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 
Olw.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my 
face ;  we'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 
Via.  The  hononrable  lady  of  the  honse,  which  is 
Ae?  Cwill? 

OIL  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her ;  your 
Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  nnmatchable 
Heanty, — I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  lor  1  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  peno'd,  I  ba\  e  taken  great  puins  to  con 


it    Good  beauties,  let  me  tnstain  do  scorn :  I  am 
very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

OIL  Whence  came  yon,  sir  ? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question's  out  of  my  part  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance,  if  yon  be  the  lady  of 
the  honse,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  yoo  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart :  and  yet.  by  the  very 
fangs  of  malice,  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  f  play.  Are 
you  (he  lady  of  the  house? 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  it  yon  are  she,  yon  do  nsnrp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours  to 
reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will  on 
with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  shew  you 
the  heart  of  my  message. 

OIL  Come  to  what  is  important  in't :  I  forgive  yoa 
the  praise.  jpoetical. 

\io.  Alas,  1  took  great  pains  to  stndy  it,  and  'tis 

OIL  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  j  I  pray  you, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates,  and 
allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  yon  than 
to  hear  you.  if  yon  be  not  mad.  be  gone ;  if  yoa 
have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon  with 
me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  war. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  litUe 
loncer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet 

OIL  Tell  me  your  mind.  Uady. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
yonr  oflice. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  yonr  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage :  I  hold  the 
olive  in  my  hand  ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  aa 
matter. 

Oli.  Yet  yon  began  radely.  What  are  yon?  what 
would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rndeness,  that  hath  appeared  io  me, 
have  I  leam'd  from  my  entertainment  What  I  am, 
and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to 
your  ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

Oli,  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  (hii 
divinity.  [ExitMaria.\  Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, 

OIL  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
i&id  of  it    Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OIL  In  his  bosom  ?  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart  [more  to  say  t 

OIL  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.   Have  you  no 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OIL  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to 
negociate  with  my  face  ?  yon  are  now  out  of  yonr 
text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  yoo 
the  picture.  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  as  I  was 
this  present :  is't  not  well  done  ?  (Unveiling.^ 

Vto.  Excellently  done,  if  God  aid  all.    [weather. 

Oli.  Tis  in  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind  and 

Vio.  *l'is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  yonr  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive. 
If  you  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

OIL  O,  sir,  1  will  not  be  ao  hard-hearted  ^  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  :  it  shall 
be  inventoried ;  and  every  particle,  and  ntensil, 
labelled  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent 
red;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them;  item, 
one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  W*ere  you  aent 
hither  to  'praise  me  ? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  yon  are  :  you  are  too  prood : 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you ;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  reconipens'd,  though  yoa  were  crown 'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

OIL  How  does  he  love  me  * 
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Vio,  With  adoratioDS,  with  fertile  tears, 
With  groaiw  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  Lnow  my  miud,  I  cannot  love 
him: 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtnons,  know  him  noble, 
or  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
Id  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  learn  d,  and  valiant, 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  ol  nature, 
A  gracbus  person  :  but  yet  1  cannot  love  hun ; 
Ue  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  snfiering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
Id  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
1  would  not  understand  it 

O/i.  Why,  what  would  yon  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love: 
Aod  sing  them  lood  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Uolla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
Bat  you  should  pity  me.  [age  ? 

OiL  You  roigut  do  much  :  what  is  yonr  parent- 

Vio,  Above  my  fortones,  yet  my  slate  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OiL  Get  jovL  to  yoor  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  hmi  send  no  more ; 
V  Diess,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
'ie  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.    Fare  you  well : 
I  thHuk  yon  for  your  pains :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  I'ee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  yonr  pone; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love; 
And  let  yoor  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
PUcM  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.    [Exit 

OIL  What  is  your  parentage? 
Above  my  fortunes t  yet  my  stcUe  is  well; 

lama  gentleman, I'll  be  sworn  thou  art ; 

Tuy  (oogue,  thy  lace,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  bkzoo :— Not  too  fast :— soft ! 

soft! 
Coless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  ? 
Eien  »o  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 
Mettiinks,  I  feel  this  vouth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  ana  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,ho,MalvoUo! 

Re-enter  Malvouo. 

MaL  Here,  madam,  at  yoor  service. 

OIL  Ron  afler  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  couoty*s  man :  he  lefl  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him.  Til  none  of  it 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  bini  np  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't    Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  lEsit, 

OIL  I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  ibr  my  mind. 
F«ite,  anew  thy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  is  decreed,  must  be ;  and  be  this  so !     lExU. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  I.— The  Sea^cooH, 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Am.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  yoa  not 
that  I  go  with  you? 

Stb.  By  your  patience,  no :  my  stars  shine  darkly 
over  me;  the  malignancy  of  mv  fate  might,  per- 
haps, distemper  yours ;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you 
your  leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone :  it  were 
a  bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them 
oo  yoo.  f bound. 

Ant.  Lei  me  yet  know  of  yon,  whither  you  are 

Seh.  No,  'sooth,  sir;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
■ere  extravagancy.    But  I  perceive  in  you  so  ex- 


cellent a  touch  of  modesty,  that  yoa  will  not  eztorf 
from  me  what  I  am  vrilling  to  keep  in ;  therefore  it 
charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  my- 
self. Yoo  must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Roderigo;  my 
father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom,  1 
know,  you  have  heard  of:  he  left  behind  him,  my. 
self,  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an  hour.  If  the  hea- 
\ens  had  been  pleased, 'would  we  had  so  ended! 
but,  you,  sir,  altered  tliat ;  for,  some  hour  before  yoa 
took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea,  was  my  sister 

Ant,  Alas,  the  dav !  [drown'd. 

Seb,  A  lady,  sir,  thou|fh  it  was  said  she  much  re- 
sembled me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful ; 
but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable  won- 
der, ovenar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly 
Cublish  her,  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not 
ut  call  fair  :  she  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt 
water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  for^nve  roe  your  trouble. 

Ant,  If  you  will  not  murder  me  lor  my  love,  let 
me  be  your  servant 

Seb,  If  yoo  will  not  ando  what  yon  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it 
not  Fare  ye  well  at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of 
kindness ;  and  I  am  vet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother,  that  upon  tne  least  occasion  more,  mine 
eves  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court:  farewell.  [Exii, 

Ant,  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.    [£vtV. 

ScENB  11.—^  Street, 

Enter  Viola  ;  Malvquo  following, 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  vrith  the  conntess 
Olivia? 

Vio.  Even  now.  sir ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  yoo,  sir;  yoo  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away 
yourself.  She  adds  moreover,  that  you  should  put 
your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none 
of  him  :  and  one  tiling  more ;  that  yon  be  never  so 
hardy  to  come  again  m  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.    Receive  it  sa 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me  :  I'll  none  of  it 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ; 
and  her  will  i^,  it  should  be  so  returned  :  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not, 
be  it  his  tliat  finds  it  [Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  what  means  this 
ladjr? 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her .' 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  sure,  methou^ht,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongoe. 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sore ;  the  cunning  of  her  paauoD 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  nooe. 
I  am  the  man ; — if  it  be  so  (as  'tis). 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  dues  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
Huw  Mrill  this  fadge?  My  master  loves  her  dearly; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  food  as  much  on  him ; 
And  sbe^  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me : 
What  will  become  of  this  ?  As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love* 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  tne  day ! 
What  thriftless  sigjbs  shall  poorOUvia  breathe  7 
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O  time,  thoa  moit  iniUi^  thii,  not  I; 

It  if  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  [Extl 

ScBMB  in.— ii  Room  in  OltvUts  kotue. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Bblch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aoub- 

CBBBK. 

Sir  To,  Approach,  «r  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed 
after  midoight.  ii  to  be  op  betimes;  and  dilucuio 
turgere,  thon  knovr*fft, — 

Sir  And,  Nay,  ^i  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but  I 
know,  to  be  op  lato,  la  to  be  op  lato. 

Sir  To.  A  fidse  conclasion ;  I  hate  it  as  an  a  o- 
filled  can :  to  be  op  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed 
then,  is  early :  so  that,  to  so  to  bed  after  midnight, 
is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not  our  lives  consist  of 
the  four  elements? 

Sir  And,  'Faith,  so  fhey  say ;  bat,  I  think,  it  rather 
consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To,  Thon  art  a  scholar;  let  ns  therefore  eat 
and  drink.— Marian,  I  say !— a  stoop  of  wine ! 

Enler  Clown. 

Sir  And,  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  yoa  never  see 
the  picture  of  we  three  ? 

iStr  To.  Welcome,  ass.  Now  let* s  have  a  catoh. 

Sir  And  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such 
a  leg;  and  wo  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has. 
fn  sooth,  thoa  wast  in  very  gracioas  fooling  last 
night,  wnen  thoa  spokest  or  Figrogromitos,  of  the 
Vapians  PMurin^  the  equinoctial  of  Qaeabas;  'twas 
very  good,  i'faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy 
leman  :  hadst  it  ? 

Clo,  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity;  for  Malvolio*s 
nose  is  no  whipstock  :  my  ladr  has  a  white  hand, 
and  the  myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And  Excellent!  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.    Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To,  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  yoa :  let's 
have  a  song. 

Sir  Ana,  There's  a  testrfl  of  me  too :  if  one  knight 
give  a [good  life  ? 

Clo,  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 

5»r  To,  A  love-soitf,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And  Ay,  ay;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONO. 
Clo.  O  mi»tr€99  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  f 
O,  ateof,  and  hear  ;  pour  true  lovt^e  coming, 

That  can  eing  both  high  and  low : 
Try!)  no  further,  mrettv  eweeting; 
Joumege  end  m  toverr  meeting. 
Every  wiee  man*e  eon  doth  know. 
Sir  And  Excellent  good,  i'iaith! 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 
Clo.  What  ie  love?  *tie  not  hereafter; 
Present  mirth  hathpreeent  laughter  ; 

JFhafe  to  come,  u  etill  uneure  : 
In  delay  there  liee  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiee  me,  eweet-and-twenty, 
Youth*e  a  ehffwiil  not  endure. 

Sir  And  A  melliflooas  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

SurAnd  Very  sweet  and  contagions,  i'faith. 

Sir  To,  To  near  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  we  make  tne  welkin  dance 
indeed?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  cateh. 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  shall 
we  do  that  ?  fa  r4iteh. 

Sir  And  An  you  love  me,  lef  s  dot :  I  am  a  dog  at 

Clo,  By'rladv,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catoh  well. 

611m-  And  Blost  certain :  let  oor  catoh  be.  Thou 
knave, 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,  knigfat?Tshall 
be  coastrain*d  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight 

Sir  And  Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained 
one  to  caU  me  knave.    Begin,  fool ;  it  begins,  Hold 


Sir  And  Good,  i*faith .  Come,  begin.  {They  eing 
a  catch,) 

Enter  Uavoa, 

Mar.  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keen  here. 
If  ray  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Mal- 
volio,  and  bid  him  turn  yoa  out  of  doors,  never 
trust  me. 

Sir  To,  My  lady's  a  Catalan,  we  are  politicmns ; 
Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,  and  Three  merry  men 
be  we.  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her 
blood  ^  Tilly- vally,  lady !  There  dwelt  a  man  in 
Babylon,  lady,  lady !  {Singing.)  [fooling. 

Clo.    Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in   admirable 

Sir  And  Ay,  he  does  well  enou^,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, and  so  do  I  too;  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.    O,   the  twelfth  day  qf  December,^ 

(Singing,) 

Mar,  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace. 

Enter  Malvouo. 

Mai,  My  masters,  are  you  mad  7  or  what  are  yoo? 
Have  you  no  wit  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an 
alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  e^ueak  cot 
your  comers'  catehes  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ?  (.Soeck  ap ! 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  dr.  in  our  catehes. 

MaL  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
ladv  bade  me  tell  yoo,  that,  though  she  haiboarB  yoa 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders. 
If  yon  can  separate  yoorselfand  your  misdemeanors, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  yoo  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing 
to  bid  you  farewell.  [neede  be  gone. 


fo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 


jSiV  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  i 

Mar,  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  shew  his  days  are  almost  done, 

MaL  Is'tevenso? 

Sir  To.  But  I  will  never  die 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  yoo. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?    {Singing.) 

Clo.  What  an  if  you  do  7 

Sir  To.  Shall  Ibtd  him  go,  and  spare  not  f 

Clo.  0  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  &  time  ?  sir,  ve  lie^— Art  anr  more 
than  a  steward?  Dost  thou  think,  because  tboa  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot 
i'  the  mouth  toa 

Sir  To.  Thou'ft  Tthe  right— Go,  sh*,  rub  yoor 
chain  with  cruras :— A  stoop  of  wine.  Blaria! 

Mtd.  Mistress  BCary,  if  you  pris'd  ray  lady's  fti- 
voor  at  any  thing  more  than  contemot,  you  would 
not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule ;  she  shall  know 
of  it  by  this  hand.  {JExit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
a  man's  a-hungry,  to  cluillenge  him  to  the  field ;  and 
then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool 
of  him. 

Sir  To.  IVt  kni^t ;  III  write  thee  a  challenge ; 
or  I'll  deliver  thy  bdignatioa  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sh*  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-nigfat ; 
since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  mv 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  ouiet  For  monsieur  Mal- 
voho,  let  me  alone  with  him:  if  I  do  not  guO  him 
into  a  nayword.  and  make  him  a  common  recreation, 
do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  mj 
bed  :  I  know,  I  can  do't 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us ;  teU  m  something 
of  him. 

Mar,  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Pa- 
riten.  fdog. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  1  thought  that  Td  beat  him  like  a 
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air  To,  What,  ibr  beng  a Poritan?  thy  exqai- 
ate  reaaon,  dear  kaight? 

air  Ana.  I  bava  no  ezquiiite  reaaoB  ibr't,  bat  I 
hare  reawNi  good  eaoofh. 

Mar.  The  deril  a  Pnritaa  that  ha  ia,  or  any 
lUog  cooataotly  hot  a  tiaie  pleaaer;  as  affectiooea 
ass,  &at  cooa  atate  without  book,  and  otters  it  by 
great  awarths :  the  beat  pcrsoaded  of  himself,  so 
cRBMied,  aa  he  thiaks,  with  ezcelleocies,  that  it  is 
his  groood  of  faith,  that  all,  that  look  oo  him,  love 
hisi :  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find 
aotaole  caaae  to  work. 

5«r  To.  What  wUt  thoa  do  ? 

Jfor.  Iwilldropinhiswaysomeobacareepisdea 
of  love  ;  wherein,  by  the  coloar  of  hia  beard,  the 
diape  of  hia  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  ezpres- 
■re  of  hia  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall 
U  himaelf  moat  feelin|[ly  personated :  I  can  write 
very  like  my  lady,  yoor  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter 
we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  oor  hands. 

air  To.  Excellent!  I  smell  a  device. 

air  And,  I  hare't  in  mjr  noao  too. 

fi^  To.  He  shaU  think,  by  the  letten  that  thoa 
wih  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
ihe  ia  in  love  with  him.^     ^  [coloar. 

Mar,  My'  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horae  of  that 

air  AmtL  And  yoor  horae  now  coold  make  him 

Mar,  Aas,  I  doobt  not  [an  aas. 

air  And  O,  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar,  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  von :  I  know,  my 
pfavaio  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  yon  two, 
•ad  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the 
kttnr:  obaenre  his  construction  of  it  For  this  i^ht, 
%>  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event  FarewelL      [Mxit 

air  To,  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

aUr  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

air  To.  She'a  a  beagle,  tme-bred,  and  one  that 
sdorea  me :  what  o'that? 

air  Ana.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

air  To.  Lef  8  to  bed,  knight— Thoa  hadst  need 
send  Ibr  more  money. 

air  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
Ibal  wayoot 

air  To,  Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thoo  hast  her 
Bot  in  the  end,  call  me  Cat.  fyoa  wilL 

air  And  If  I  do  not,  never  tmst  me,  take  it  how 

air  To,  Come,  come;  I'll  go  bom  some  sack, 
lis  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now :  come,  knight :  come. 


Scsm  IV^— ^  Room  in  tho  Jhtko'o  Palaco. 
Enter  Dukb,  Viola,  Cubic,  and  otUro, 

Dnk*.  Give  me  aome  music: — ^Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends: 

Now,  good  Cesario,  bat  that  piece  of  son|. 
Tint  otld  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
MedKnght  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 
More  thao  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 

Of  these  moat  brisk  and  giddy-paced  tiroes : 

Cone,  bat  one  verse.  [should  sing  it. 

Cur,  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 

Dmio.  Who  was  it? 

Cmr.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool  that  the 
Isdy  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in:  he  is 
■boot  the  house. 

Dmko.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 
tExit  Curio.— Music. 
CoBM  hither,  boy ;  if  ever  thou  sbalt  love, 
lo  the  aweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me : 
For,  aoch  as  I  am^  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Uartaid  and  akittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  ia  belov'd— How  dost  thon  like  this  tune  ? 

Via,  It  gives  a  verv  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  thron'a. 

Dmte.  Thoo  dost  apeak  masterly: 
My  life  opon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  atay*d  upon  aome  favour  that  it  loves : 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Yia.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 


DuU  Whatcodofa 
Vio. 


[take 


istr 

Ofyoorcomple 
then.    Whatyeara. 

Vio,  About  yoor  years,  my  lord.  [i'tsMh  7 

Duko,  Too  old,  by  heaven :  let  still  the 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  weara  she  to  him. 
So  sways,  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart 
For,  h(ff,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  aoooer  lost  and  worn* 
Than  women^a  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duko.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  tbyaelf. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Beinfi:  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vto.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  ao; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  CcRio,  and  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow,  corner  the  aong  we  had  last 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain :        [night  :— 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  toe  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with 
Do  use  to  chaont  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth,  [bones. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Cio.  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

J>ute.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  (Jlfifssio.) 

SONG. 

Clo.    Come  cnvai/,  come  awa$,  death. 
And  in  sad  cyjareee  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away^fiy  cuoay,  breath; 
I  am  elainby  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  qfwhitet  stuck  all  with  yew, 

OfOrepare  it ; 
My  part  M  death  no  one  so  true 
Jjid  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 

Not  a  friend  not  a  friend  areet  i  thrown; 
My  poor  corpse,  where  nuf  bones  shall  be 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
8ad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there, 
Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains. 
Clo,  No  pains,  sir;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  ah*. 
Duke,  rn  pay  thy  nleasure  then. 


Clo.  Trulv,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one 
time  or  another. 

Duke,  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taiflfata, 
for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal !— I  would  have  men  of 
such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might 
be  every  thing,  and  their  intent  every  where :  for 
that* 8  it,  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  o\  no- 
thing.—Farewell.  [Exit  Clown. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

lExeufit  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more^  Cesario^ 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  ouaotity  of  dirty  hinds : 
The  parts,  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune; 
Bat  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  m^  souL 

Vio.  Bat,  if  she  cannot  love  vou,  air? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  ao  answerd. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  yon  musL 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  yon  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
Vou  tell  her  so :  must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke,  Hiere  is  no  woman's  sides. 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  ao  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  do  woman'a  beaii 
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So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  called  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  siifler  surfeit,  cloymcnt,  and  revolt; 
Bat  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  mach :  mak<*  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me. 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke,  What  dost  thoa  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  tme  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
J  should  your  lordship. 

Vute.  And  what*8  her  history  ? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord  :  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  ^tience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but,  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Mucli  in  our  vow^,  but  little  in  our  lo>e. 

I)uke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  mv  father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  Uh>  ;— and  yetl  know  not — 
Sir,  shall!  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  Jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  delay.  lExeuni. 

ScENB  v. -^Olivia's  Garden, 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  AndrbwAoub-chebk, 
and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come;  if  1  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  nie  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To,  Would'sl  thou  not  he  glad  to  have  the 
ni^giirdly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
slinuie  ? 

Fftff.  I  would  exult,  man :  yon  know,  he  bronght 
me  out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir  To,  To  anger  him.  we'll  have  the  bear  again ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue: — ShaU  we 
not.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  oar  lives. 

JEn^er  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain: — How 
now.  my  nettle  of  India? 

Mar.  Oet  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  Mai- 
yoliuM  coming  down  this  walk  ;  he  has  been  yonder 
i'  the  nun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow, 
this  half  hour :  ohserve  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ; 
for,  1  know,  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative 
idiot  of  liini.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting!  {The 
tnen  hide  themselves.)  Lie  thou  there;  [throws 
down  a  letter]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  mnvt 
be  caught  with  tickling.  [Exit  Maria, 

Enter  Malvouo. 

Mai,  Tis  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria 
once  tuld  me,  she  did  aflect  me  :  and  I  have  heard 
herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses 
me  wilh  a  more  exalted  respect,  than  any  one  elae 
tiiat  follows  her.    What  should  I  think  on't? 

Sir  To.  Here's  an  over-weening  rogue .' 

F(d).  O,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
hirkey-cock  of  him ;  how  he  jets  under  bis  advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  conid  so  beat  the  rogue ! — 

Sir  To.  Peace,  I  ssv. 

Mai.  I'o  be  Count  Malvolio ! — 

Sir  To.  Ah,  roeue  ! 

Sir  And.  PistuI  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace  ! 


Med.  There  is  example  for*t ;  the  lady  of  the 
strachy  married  the  veoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And,  Fie  on  him,  Jesebel ! 

Fab.  O,  i>eace  !  now  he's  deeply  in ;  look,  how 
imagination  blows  him. 

Mat.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye » 

Med,  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown ;  haying  come  from  a  day-bed,  where 
I  left  Olivia  sleeping. 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state :  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,— telling  them.  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,— to  ask 
for  my  kinsman  Toby  : 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him  :  I  frown  tlie  while;  and  per- 
chance, wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  some  rich 
jewel.    Toby  approaches ;  court  sies  there  to  me : 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab,  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  firom  as  with 
cars,  yet  peace. 

Mai,  I  extend  my  hand  to  him,  thus,  qnenching- 
my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control : 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'the 
lips  then  ? 

Mai,  Saying,  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having 
cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of 
speech : — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai,  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab  I 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sioews  of 
our  plot 

Mai  Besides,' you  waste  the  treasure  qfyomr 
time  with  a  foolish  knight; 

Sir  And   That's  me,  1  warrant  you. 

Mai.  One  Sir  Andrew:  {fooL 

Sir  And  I  knew,  'twas  I :  for  many  do  call  me 

Med.  What  employment  nave  we  here  ?  (TVab- 
ingup  the  letter.) 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him ! 

Med.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand :  these 
be  her  very  C's,  her  IP;  and  her  T*e ;  and  thus 
makea  she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  of 
question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And,  Her  Cs,  her  ITb  and  her  Tsi  why 
that? 

Mai,  {reads.)  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and 
my  good  wishes  :  her  very  phrases ! — By  yoor 
leave,  wax.— Soft! — and  the'  impressure  her  La- 
crece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal :  'tis  my  lady : 
to  whom  should  this  he  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai,  {reeuis,)  Jove  knows  I  love : 

But  who? 

Lips  do  not  move, 

No  man  must  know. 

No  man  must  know. — What  follows?  the  numbers 

altered ! — No  man  must  know : — If  this  should  be 

thee.  Malvolio? 

Sir  To,  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock ! 

Mai,  I  may  command,  where  I  adore : 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  kn\fe, 
ff'ith  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gort; 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab.  A  Fustiau  riddle ! 

^i>  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  L 

Mai,  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  /(Te.— Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  hath  she  dress'd  htm ! 

Sir  To,  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks 
at  it. 

Mai.  I  may  command  where  I  adore.  W^hy,  she 
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iMT  command  me ;  I  fenre  her,  she  is  my  lady. 
Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.  There 
is  no  obstrdction  in  this: — ^And  the  end, — What 
should  that  alphabetical  position  portend?  if  I 
eould  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
Softly :— Al,  0.  A,  /.— 

Str  T.  O,  ay !  make  up  that : — he  is  now  at  a 
cold  scent 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  npon't,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rsak  as  a  fox. 

Jtfo/.  Jf ^— Malvolio  i — M, — why,  that  begins  my 
name. 

Fab,  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  word  it  out?  the 
cor  is  excellent  at  faults. 

MaL  M, — Bat  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation  :  A  should 
follow,  but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  Til  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry,  0. 

MaL  And  then  /  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  vou  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
■ight  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  Ibr- 
tnnes  before  yon. 

Mai.  M,  0,  A,  I; — ^This  simulat*on  is  not  as  the 
former: — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would 
bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my 
name.  Sod !  here  follows  prose. — If  this  fall  into 
thf  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stare  I  am  above  thee  ; 
but  be  not  trfraid  of  greatness  :  some  are  bom 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
vreatness  thrust  upon  them,  Th^  fates  open  their 
hoMiis ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them. 
And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be, 
east  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be 
sf^Hfsite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants : 
ut  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state  ;  put  thy- 
self into  the  trick  of  singularity  :  she  thus  advises 
thee,  that  sigh*  for  thee.  Remember  who  com- 
utended  thy  yellow  stockings ;  and  wished  to  see 
thee  ever  cross-gartered:  I  say,  remember.  Go 
to;  thou  art  made,  \f  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  tf 
not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow  qf 
servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  fortune's 
Impers.  Farewell.  She,  that  would  alter  services 
With  thee. 

The  fortunate-unhappy. 
Day-light  and  cbampian  discovers  not  more  :  this 
is  open.  I  will  be  proud.  I  will  read  politic  au- 
thors, I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  oflf  gross 
•cooaintance,  1  will  be  nointde-vice,  the  very  roan. 
I  oo  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  iade 
Bie ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady 
loves  me.  She  did  commend  m^  yellow  stockiurs 
of  late,  she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered  ; 
and  in  this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits 
of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I 
will  be  strange,  stontj  in  yellow  stockings,  and 
cross-gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting 
on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be  praised ! — Here  is  yet 
a  postscript  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who 
I  am.  IfthofU  enlertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear 
in  thy  smiling;  thy  smiles  become  thee  well: 
therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile,  dear  my 
ssceet,  I  prythee.  Jove,  I  thank  thee.— I  will 
•mile ;  1  will  do  every  thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me. 

{Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  rive  my  part  of  this  sport  lor  a 
peosion  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device : 

^^^i«4/LSocouldItoa 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but 
snch  another  jest 

JBn/er  Maria. 

iStr  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And  Or  o*  mine  either  ? 


Sir  To.  Shall  1  play  my  freedom  at  tray  -trip,  and 
become  thy  bond-slave  ?  ^ 

Sir  And.  ITaith,  or  1  either? 

Sir  To.  Wh^,  thou  hast  put  him  in  snch  a  dream, 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run 
mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  a<)ua-vit8B  with  a  midwife. 

JIar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour 
she  abhors ;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  de- 
tests; and  be  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now 
be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition^  being  addicted 
to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn 
him  into  a  notable  contempt:  if  you  will  see  it, 
follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thoa  most  excel- 
lent  devil  of  wit! 

Sir  And  I'll  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 

ACT.  in. 

Scene  I. — Olitna*s  Garden* 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music :  dost  thoa 
live  by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir ;  I  do  live  by  the  church  : 
for  1  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mav'st  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beg- 
gar, if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the  church 
stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the 
church. 

Clo.  Yon  have  said,  sir.— To  see  this  n^! — A 
sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Kto.  Nay,  that's  certain;  they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  mav  qnickl]r  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  thereibre,  my  sister  had  had  no 

Vio.  Why,  man  ?  [name.  sir. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name^s  a  word ;  and  to  dally 
with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton :  but, 
indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  dis- 
graced them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  yon  none  without 
words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to 
prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant,  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and 
carest  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you ;  if  tliat  be 
to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  1  would  it  would  make  yoa 
invisible. 

Vio.  Art  thou  not  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly : 
she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married  ;  and 
fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  her- 
rings, the  husband's  the  bigger;  I  am,  indeed,  not 
her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino*8. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  tlie  orb,  like 
the  sun ;  it  shines  every  where.  1  would  be  sorry, 
sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master, 
as  with  my  mistress :  I  tnink  I  saw  your  wisdom 
there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more 
with  thee.    Hold,  there's  ezpences  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a  beard  I 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee,  1  am  almost  sick 
for  one ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my 
chiu.   Is  thy  lady  within? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  ot  Phrygia,  sir, 
to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 
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Vio.  I  understand  jou,  sir;  *tis  well  begg*d. 
Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  if  not  great,  sir,  beg- 

E*ng  but  a  beggar;  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My 
dy  is  within,  sir.  1  will  constme  to  them  whence 
you  come ;  who  yon  are,  and  what  yon  won  Id,  are 
out  of  my  welkin :  I  might  say,  element ;  but  the 
word  is  over-worn.  [Exit, 

Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enoni^h  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,lik«  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.   This  is  a  practice, 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sa  Andrew  Ague- 
Cheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  yon,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  vou$  garden  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  au8$i;  votre  serviieur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are :  and  1  am  yonrs. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece 
is  desirous  yon  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  I  mean,  she 
is  the  list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  vour  legs,  air,  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  ao  better  understand  me,  sir,  than 
I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  roe  taste 


Sir  To.  I  mean  to  go,  sir,  to  enter.  [my  legs. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance  : 
but  we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain 
odours  on  you !  [odoure!  well. 

Sir  Ana.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier  :    Rtun 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 
own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  Ana.  Odoure,  preanant,  and  voucksqfed: — 
I'll  get  'em  all  three  ready.  [to  my  hearing. 

On.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shot,  and  leave  me 

[Exevnt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 
Oive  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

OIL  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fiiir  princess. 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir  !  *Twas  never  meny  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment: 
Yon  are  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  it  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be 
yours; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.   Fair  him,  I  think    not    oo   him:    for  his 

thoughts,  [me ! 

Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  yoar  gentle  thonghts 
On  his  behalf:— 

OIL  O,  by  your  le-ave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  yon  never  sneak  again  of  him  : 
But,  woold  you  unaertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  soUcit  that. 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, 

OIL  Oive  me  leave,  I  beseech  yon :  I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  yon  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  f  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  yon: 
Under  yoar  hard  construction  must  I  sit,  ^ 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  yoa  knew  none  of  yours :  what  might  you 
Have  yon  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake,  Tthink  ? 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmussled  thoughts. 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?    To  one  of  your 

receiving 
Bnongfa  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  poor  heart:  so  let  me  hear  you  speak. 


Vio.  I  pity  yon. 

OiL  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  wo  pity  enemies. 

OIL   Why,  then,    netbinks,  'tis  time  to  smil 
O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud !    [again: 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf?  {Clock strites. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  yon : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : 
There  lies  your  way,  doe  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-h 


Grace,  and  good  dispositioB  *tend  your  ladyship ! 
You'll  nothint:,  madam,  to  my  lord  I 
OIL  Stoy 


I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  what  thoa  think 'st  of  me. 

Vto.  That  yon  do  think,  von  are  not  what  yoa  are. 

OIL  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  yon. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OIL  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  yon  be ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OIL  O,  vdiat  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murd'rous  guilt  shews  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhciod,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  k>,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pnde. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  mv  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  bave  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  roaster's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OIL  Yet  come  again:  for  thou,  perhaps,  OMy'st 
move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

lExemi. 

Scene  II.— ii  Room  in  Olivines  houee. 

Enter  Sir   Toby  Belch.  Sir   Andrew  Ague- 

CHEEK,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  Yon  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  An- 
drew. 

Sir  And.  Marry^  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favoors 
to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  bestowed 
upon  me ;  I  saw't  i'the  orchard.  [me  that. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  yoa  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  aigument  of  love  io  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  sss  o*  me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jnrymen,  aince 
before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight,  only  to  exasperate  yoa,  to  awake  yonr  dor- 
mouse valour,  to  put  fire  in  yonr  heart,  and  brim- 
stone in  your  liver :  you  should  then  have  accosted 
her ;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from 
the  mint,  yon  should  have  banged  the  yoath  in*o 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and 
this  was  baulked  :  the  double  gilt  ot  this  opportn- 
nity  yon  let  time  wash  off,  and  yon  are  now  sailed 
into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion;  where  voa  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  onlesa 
you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either 
of  valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And  And't  be  any  way,  it  most  be  with  «a- 
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lov;  for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  Kef  be  a  Brawnitt 
ai  a  poHtician. 

Sir  7\>.  Why  then,  boild  me  thy  fortanes  upon 
the  baaifl  of  valoor.  Challenge  me  the  count's  youth 
lo  fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places ;  mj 
niece  shall  takenoteof  it;  and  assure  thyself,  there  is 
■0  lo^e-broker  in  the  wond  can  more  prevail  in  man's 
comniendation  with  woman,  than  report  of  valoor. 

F€Uf.  There  is  no  way  bat  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  yoo  bear  me  a  challenge 
to  him? 

Sir  To,  Oo,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand  \  be  cnrst 
and  brief:  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elo- 
quent ana  full  of  invention  :  taunt  him  with  the 
Dcence  of  ink :  if  thou  thou'si  him  some  thrice,  it 
shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in 
thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big 
enough  ibr  the  bea  of  Ware  in  Enghind,  set  'em 
down;  go,  about  it  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in 
thy  iflik;  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no 
antter :  about  it 

S^  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To,  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo :  go. 

[Elxit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  yon,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To,  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some  two 
(honsand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab,  We  shall^  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but 
yoa'll  not  deliver  it 

Sir  To,  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means 
stir  oo  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and 
wainropes  cannot  hale  them  toj^ther.  For  Andrew, 
if  he  were  opened,  and  you  nod  so  much  blood  in 
Ins  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab,  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 
Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 


Mar,  If  yon  deaire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yoorselvet  into  stitches,  follow  me  :  yon'  gull  Mal» 
voKo  is  tamed  heathen,  a  very  renegado;  for  there 
is  no  Christian  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing 
mfatly,  can  ever  believe  snch  impossible  passages 
of  ffroesness.    He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

air  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'  the  church.— -1  have  dog^d  him.  like  his 
murderer:  he  does  obey  every  pomt  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him.  He  does  smile  his 
&ce  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indies :  yon  have  not  seen 
soch  a  thing  as  'tis;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hnrlii^ 
thing*  at  biro.  1  know,  mv  lady  will  strike  him ;  if 
she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  ns,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[Exeunt 
ScENB  Ill^ii  Street, 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sbbastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  yon ; 
Bat,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  win  no  further  chide  you. 

Aid.  I  could  not  stay  behind  yon ;  my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  aU  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much. 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage, ) 
Bat  jealousy  what  might  beial  your  travel, 
Being  shitless  in  these  parts;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Ungmded,  and  unfrienaed,  often  prove 
Roogh  and  nnhospitable :  my  wilting  love. 
The  rather  by  thc«e  arjpiments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  parsuit 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks.  Oflen  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  snch  nncurrent  pay : 
Bat,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
Yoa  shoold  find  better  dealing.    What's  to  do  ? 


Shall  we  go  see  the  relicioes  of  this  town? 

Ant,  To-morrow,  sir;  best,  first  go  see  your 
lodging. 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night ; 
I  pray  vou  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant,  'Would,  you'd  pardon  me , 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea -fight, 'gainst  the  count  his  gallies 
1  did  some  service:  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd 

Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

And.  The  onence  is  ni)t  of  such  a  bloody  nature : 
Albeit  the  onality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  nave  given  us  bloody  ar^roent 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  m  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shaH  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

And  It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir,  here's  my 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant,  [purse*; 

Is  best  to  lodge :  1  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  yoo  beguile  Che  time,  and  feed  your  know- 

ledge. 
With  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shall  yon  have  me. 

Seb,  Why  I  your  purse  f 

Ant,  Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
Vou  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir.  [an  hour. 

Seb.  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  yoo  for 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant— 

Seb.  I  do  remember.     [Exeunt. 

ScENB  IV.— O&Vta'*  Garden. 
Enter  Ouvu  and  Maria. 

0/t.  I  have  sent  after  him :   he  soys,  hell  come ; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  on  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  bor- 
I  speak  too  loud.—  [row'd. 

where  is  Malvolio? — he  is  sad  and  civil. 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  ibrtunes;^- 
Where  is  Malvolio? 

Mar.  He's  coming,  madam ; 

But  in  strange  manner.    He  is  sure  possess'd. 

OH.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

M<xr.  No,  madam. 

He  does  nothing  but  smile :  your  ladyship 
Were  best  have  guard  about  yoa,  if  he  come 
For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his  wits. 

Oli.  Oo  call  him  hither. — I'm  as  mad  as  he> 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be«^ 

Enter  Malyguo. 
How  now,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  (Smiles  fantasticidlu. ) 

0/i.  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mid.  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad :  this  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering^ ; 
but  what  of  that,  if  it  please  the  eve  of  one,  it  is 
with  me  as  the  \ejnf  true  sonnet  is :  Please  one,  and 
please  all. 

OIL  Wliy,  how  dost  tboo,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee? 

Mai,  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs :  it  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed.  I  think,  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

OIL  Wilt  thoo  go  to  bed,  Malvolio?    [to  thee. 

Mai.  To  bed?  ay.  sweetheart;  and  I'll  come 

Oli.  Ood  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thon  smile  m>, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  At  your  request?  Ves;  nightingales  an- 
svrerdaws. 

Mar,  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridicnlons  bold- 
ness before  my  lad^? 

Mai.  Be  not  itfraidqf  greatness :— 'twas  well  writ 
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Oli.  What  iiieaii«flt  thoo  by  that«  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Some  are  bom  great, — 

Oli.  Ha  ? 

Mai.  Sume  achieve  greatness, — 

Oli,  What sayst  thou ? 

Mai.  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

Oli.  Hfaveu  restore  tliee ! 

Mai.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 

OIL  Thy  yellow  stockings  P  [  stockings : — 

Mai.  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered. 

Oli.  CrassRartereil ?  [so; — 

Mai.  Go  to  ;  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai,  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still, 

OIL  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  maduest. 
Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  yoang  gentleman  of  the  count 
Orsino'a  is  returned;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back :  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OIL  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant.]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  special 
care  of  him :  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry  ior  the 
half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mid.  Oh.  oh!  do  you  come  uear  me  now?  no 
worse  man  than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  con- 
cars  directly  with  the  letter:  she  sends  him  on 
purpose,  that  I  majr  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  lor  she 
incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  Cast  thy  humble 
slought  savs  she; — be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servant  a, — let  thy  tongue  tang  argu- 
ments of  state,— put  thyself  tnto  the  trick  qf  sin- 
gularity;  and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  man- 
ner how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carria^^e,  a  slow 
tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  aud  so  forth. 
I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove 
make  me  thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now. 
Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to :  Fellow !  not  Malvolio, 
nor  alter  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why,  every  thing 
adheres  together ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no 
•criiple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous 
or  unsafe  circumstance, — What  can  be  said  ?  No- 
tiling,  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  the  full 
prcs^ect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  1,  is  the  doer 
uf  Uiu,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Jte-enter  Maru,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanc- 
tity ?  If  all  tlie  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  aud 
Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is : — How  is*t  with  you, 
•ir  ?  liow  is't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  oft';  I  discard  you ;  let  me  eiyoy  my  pri- 
vate :  go  off. 

Jlfor.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him!  did  not  I  tell  }rou  ?— Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays 
yon  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

MaL  Ah.  ah !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace,  we  must  deal 
gputly  with  him ;  let  me  alone. — How  do  you,  Mal- 
volio? how  is't  with  you  ?  What,  man !  defy  the 
devil :  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 


MaL  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 
3far.  Layou,8 '    "    ' '^ 


.  ,  an  you  speak  ill  ol  the  devil,  how  he 
takej  it  at  heart  ?    Pray  God,  he  be  not  Ijewitched ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  tlian  I'll  say. 

MaL  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  O  lord ! 

Sir  To.  Pr'y  thee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the 
way :  do  you  not  see,  you  move  him?  let  me  alone 
witli  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently :  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  wul  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  TV.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  ?  how  dost 

Ithoa,  chuck  ? 


MaL  Sir? 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man ! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan : 
Hang  him,  foul  collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers;  good  sir  Toby« 
get  him  to  pray. 

Jtfo/.  My  prayers,  mini?  [liness. 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  god- 

MaL  Go,  hang  yourselves  all!  you  are  idle  shal- 
low things:  I  am  not  of  your  element;  you  shall 
know  more  herealler.  [Exit, 

Sir  To,  Is't  possible  ? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  npon  a  stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection 
of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now ;  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint 

Fab.  Why.  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Alar.  The  nouse  will  be  the  cjuieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief,  that 
he  is  mad ;  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure, 
aud  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  ou  him  :  at  which 
time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  cruwD 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.  But  see,  but  see. 
Enter  SiR  Andrew  Auue  ciieek. 

Fab.  M(»re  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And,  Here's  the  challenge,  reaa  it;  I  wai« 
rant,  tliere's  vinegar  aud  pepper  iu't 

Fab,  Is't  so  saucy? 

Sir  And  Ay,  is  it,  I  vi'arrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  {Reads)  Youth,  whatsoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow 

Ftdf.  Good  aud  valiant 

Sir  To.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mnuL, 
why  I  do  ccUl  thee  so,  for  I  will  shew  thee  no  reasom 
fort. 

Fab,  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow 
of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  Thou  contest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in 
my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
tnroat,  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  I  will  way-lay  thee  gomghome;  wherw 
if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me, 

Fab.  G«»od. 

Sir  To.  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain . 

Fab,  Still  you  keep  o'the  windy  side  of  the  law : 
good. 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have  mercy 
upon  one  of  our  souls  !  He  may  have  mercy  upon 
mine  ;  but  my  /wpe  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself. 
Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn 
enemy,  Andrew  Ague-cueek. 

Sir  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs 
cannot :  Ml  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for't ;  he  is 
now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by 
and  by  depart 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
comer  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailiff:  so  sooo 
as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest, 
nwear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  od,  that  a  ter- 
rible oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged 
off,  gives  manhood  more  aoprobation  than  ever 
proof  it^lf  would  have  earned  him.     Away. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.   [Exit. 

Sir  To,  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  lor  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  oat  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding;  his  employment 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  lets  ; 
therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  tne  youth,  he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth  ;  set  upon  Ague  clieek 
a  notable  report  of  valour  ^  and  drive  the  gentleman, 
(as,  I  know,  hit  youth  will  aptly  receive  it,)  into  n 
most  bideoos  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  uid  in^ 
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petnomty.    This  will  lo  fright  them  both,  that  they 
will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatricea. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Viola. 

Fiib.  Here  he  cornea  with  your  niece :  give  them 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  preaeatly  after  him. 

S$r  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  opon  aome  horrid 
meiaage  for  a  challenge. 

[Esetmt  Sir  To.  Fab.  §r  Mar. 

(HL  I  have  aaid  too  mach  aoto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  anchary  oat : 
Tbere*a  something  in  me,  that  reproves  my  fimlt ; 
Bat  such  a  headiitrong  potent  ianlt  it  is, 
lliat  it  bot  mocks  reproof.  [hears, 

Via.  With  the  same  'havioor  that  yoor  passion 
Go  on  niY  master's  griefb. 

OIL  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my  picture ; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongae  to  vex  yoo  : 
And,  I  beseech  yoo,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  yon  ask  of  me,  that  Til  deny ; 
That  honoar,  sav'd,  may  npon  asking  give  ?        f^r. 

Vio.  Nothin^f  bat  this,  your  true  love  for  my  mas- 

OIL  How  with  mine  honoar  may  I  give  him  that. 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acqnit  yoa ! 

OIL  Well,  come  a^in  to-morrow.  Fare  tnee  well: 
A  fiend,  like  thee,  might  bear  my  soal  to  hell.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Oeatleroan,  Ood  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to*t : 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  dune  him, 
I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard 
end  :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation, 
for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir;  I  am  sure,  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free 
sod  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you : 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard ;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  ana  wrath,  can  furuish 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ?         [man  withal. 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhacked 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration ;  bnt  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl;  souls  and  bodies  hath  he 
divorced  three  :  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment 
is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but 
by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hob,  nob,  ia  his 
word ;  give't,  or  take't 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire 
some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  1  have 
heard  of  some  kbd  of  men,  that  put  quarrels  pur- 
posely on  others,  to  taste  their  valour :  belike  this 
IS  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  nis  desire.  Back  yon  shall  not  to  the 
boose,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  UH  much  safety  you  might  answer  him :  there- 
fore, ODy  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  meddle 
yoa  moat,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron 
about  yoo-^ 

Vio,  TiuB  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech  yon, 
do  me  tliis  courteous  office,  as  toluiow  of  the  knight 
what  my  offence  to  him  is ;  it  is  something  of  my 
negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  vrill  do  so.— Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.      [Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Fray  you,  sir,  do  yon  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  aj^ainst  yon, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement;  bot  nothing  of  the 
circnmstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  yon,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

FiMb.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
hira  by  his  form,  as  yoo  are  like  to  find  lum  in  the 
proof  of  his  viJoor.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilfnl,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite,  that  you  could 


possibly  have  fomid  in  any  part  of  lllyria:  will 
you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace 
with  him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bonnd  to  yon  for^ :  I  am 

one,  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir 

knight  :   I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 

mettle.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man.  he's  a  very  devil :  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  virago.  I  had  a  pass  with  nim,  rapier, 
scabbard,  and  all,  and  be  gives  me  the  stnck-in  with 
such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable ;  and  on 
the  answer,  he  pays  yon  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit 
the  ground  they  step  on :  they  say,  be  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 
'Sir  And  Pox  on't  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified  * 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And  Plague  on't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let  the 
matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey  Capilet 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion  :  stand  here,  make 
a  good  show  on't ;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdi- 
tion of  soub :  marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as 
I  ride  you.  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  (to  Fab.)  to  take  up  the  qnairel ; 
I  ha\e  persuaded  him  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  and 
pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight  with 
you  for  bis  oath's  sake  :  marry,  be  hath  better  be- 
thought him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now 
scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  for 
the  supportance  of  his  vow ;  he  protests,  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  God  defend  me  !  A  little  thing  wonid 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man.  [Aside.] 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy ; 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you  ;  be  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it : 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.    Come  on :  to't 

Sir  And  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath.    {Draws.) 

Enter  Antonio. 

Vio.  X  do  assure  yon  'tis  against  my  will.  [Draws.) 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword ; — if  this  young  gentle- 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me ;  [man 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  yon.     (Drawing.) 

Sir  To.  You  sir?  why,  what  are  you? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for 
yoo.  (Draws.) 

Enter  two  Officers.  [ficcrs. 

Fab.  O  good  sir  Toby,  hold ;  here  come  the  of- 

Sir  To.  I'll  be  with  yoo  anon.         {^To  Antonio.) 

Vio,  Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  if  you  please. 

(To  Sir  Andrew.) 

Sir  And  Marry,  will  X,  sir; — and,  for  that  I 

promised  you,  I'll  be   as  good   as  my  word :  he 

will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

1  Off:  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2  (^,  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  Yon  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

I  Off:  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away :  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  ooey. — ^Thb  comes  with  seeking  yoa ; 
Bnt  there's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it 
What  will  you  do  ?  Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  :  it  grieves  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  yoa. 
Than  what  bcfab  myself.    Yoo  stand  amaz'd : 
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Bat  be  of  comfort 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  awav. 

Ant,  I  roost  entreat  or  yoa  some  of  that  money. 

Vio,  AVhat  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  showed  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble. 
Oat  m  my  lean  and  low  ability 
1*11  lend  yoa  something :  my  having  is  not  much  ; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  yoa : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant,  Will  yoa  deny  me  now  ? 

Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  kick  persoasion  ?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  ansoand  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  yoa  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  nave  done  for  you. 

Ffo.  I  know  of  none; 

Nor  know  I  yoo  by  voice,  or  any  featare : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lyin^,  vainness,  babbling,  dnmkenness, 
Or  any  tamt  of  vice,  whose  smmg  coiroption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves ! 

3  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go.  [see  here. 
Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.    Tin»  vooth,  that  you 

I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 

Relieved  him  with  snch  sanctity  of  love^ 

And  to  his  image,  which,  methooght,  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion.  [away. 

1  Off.  What's  that  to  us?  The  time  ^oes  by ; 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  ! — 
Thoo  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  featare  shame. — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  bejiuteoas-evil 
Are  empty  tronks,  o'erfloarish'd  by  the  devil. 

1  Off.  The  man  grows  mad ;  away  with  him. 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion 
That  he  believes  himself ;  so  do  not  I.  [fly. 

Prove  true,  imagination,  0,  prove  trne. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  ibr  yoa ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither,  Fa- 
bian :  we'll  whisper  o'ei  a  couplet  or  two  of  most 
sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
ITet  living  in  my  glass:  even  such  and  so. 
In  favour  was  m^  brotner ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate  :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love ! 

lExit. 

Sir  To.  A  verr  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears,  in 
leaving  bis  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying 
him:  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian.       [in  it 

Pab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw 
thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not—  {Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event 

Sir  To.  I  oare  lay  any  money,  'twill  be  nothing 
yet  \^xeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENB  l^The  Street  b^ore  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sbhastian  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  jou  make  me  believe,  that  I  am  not 
■ent  for  jroor 

Seb.  (io  to,  go  to,  thoa  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  oat,  i'faith !  No,  I  do  not  know 
yoa ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid 
you  come  speak  with  her;  nor  your  name  is  not 
master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — 
Nothing,  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb.  1  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else ; 
Hiooknow'st  not  me. 


Clo.  Vent  my  foIlT !  he  has  heard  that  word  <tf 
some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  foot  V^ot 
my  foHy !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world, 
vnll  prove  a  cockney. — ^I  pr'ythee  now,  ongird  diy 
strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  1  shall  Tent  to  my 
lady :  shall  I  vent  to  her,  that  thoo  art  coming  ? 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
Hiere's  money  for  thee ;  if  yoo  tarry  loQger, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thoo  hast  an  open  hand  : — 
The^  wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  them- 
selves a  good  report  after  fourteen  years  purchase. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew.  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  yoo  again  ?  there's 
for  you.  {Striking  Sebastian.) 

Seb.  Why,  there's  for  tbee,  and  there,  and  there : 
are  all  the  people  mad  ?     {Beating  Str  Andrew.) 

Sir  To.  Hola,  sir,  or  111  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  hoase, 

Clo.  This  win  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  wonld  not 
be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence.  [Exit.  Clo. 


against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria :  thoogh 
I  struck  him  first,  yet  if  s  no  matter  for  that 

Seb.  Letgo thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  C^me  sir,  I  will  not  let  yoo  ga  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  pot  op  yoar  iron:  yoo  are  well 
fleshed ;  come  oa.  [thoo  now  ? 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.  What  wooldst 
If  thoo  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

{Draws.) 

Sir  To.  What  what?  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  yoo. 

Enter  Olivia.  {Draws.) 

OK.  Hold,  Toby :  on  thy  life,  I  chaige  thee,  hold. 

Sir  To.  Madam  1 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thos  ?  Ungracious  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains,  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd !  oot  of  my 

Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario  I [sight ! 

Rodesby,  be  gone  !— I  pr*;rthee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Str  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  oncivil  and  omast  extent 
Against  thy  peace.    Go  with  me  to  my  hoiiae ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thoo  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this:  thoo  shalt  not  chooae  bat  fo. 
Do  not  deny :  beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  Wliat  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  rons  the  stream  7 
Or  I  am  mad.  or  else  this  is  a  dream  : — 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep. 

Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee :  'would  tboo'dst  be 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will.  [rol'd  by  me  ! 

OIL  O,  say  so,  and  80  be !  jElxmiui 

Scene  II.  A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  pot  on  this  gown,  and  this 

beard;  make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas  the 

curate ;  do  it  quickly  :  I'll  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst 

[Exit  Maria. 
do.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble 
myself  in't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  firat  that  ever 
dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  &t  enoogh 
to  become  the  function  well;  nor  lean  enough  to 
be  thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be  said,  an  bo- 
nest  man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly, 
as  to  say,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The 
competitors  enter. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  aitd  Mamia. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  paraon. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies.  Sir  Toby ;  for  as  the  old  hermd 
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of  Prague,  tkit  neTer  mw  pen  and  bk,  rery  wittily 
Mad  to  a  niece  of  king  Oorbodac,  Th€U,  tAat  is,  is : 
9o  Ig  being  master  paraon.  am  master  parson :  for 
wbat  is  that,  but  that  ?  and  is,  bnt  is  ? 

Sir  To.  To  him,  sir  Topas. 

Cio.  What,  hoa,  I  say,— Peace  in  this  prison ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  coonterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mai.  {in  an  tmnr  chamber.)  Who  calb  there  ? 

Cio.  oir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
MnlYvilio  the  lonatic  [my  lady. 

Afo/l  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go  to 

Cio.  Got,  hyperbolical  fiend !  how  vexest  thoa 
this  man  i  telkest  thoa  nothiug  bat  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mat  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thns  wronged  : 
mod  sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad ;  they  have 
teid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Cio.  Fye,  thoa  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by 
the  most  modest  terms;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
gen^  ones,  that  will  ase  the  devil  himself  with 
coortesy :  say'st  thoa,  that  hoase  is  dark  ? 

MoL  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Cio.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows,  transparent  as 
bAiricadoes,  and  the  clear  stones  towards  the 
•ootli-north  are  as  lastroos  as  ebony;  and  yet 
complaiDest  thoa  of  obstraction  ? 

MiaL  I  am  nci  mad,  sir  Topas ;  I  say  to  yoo, 
this  boose  is  dark. 

Cio,  Madman,  thoa  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no 
darkness,  hot  ignorance ;  in  which  thoa  art  more 
paxaled,  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

J€aL  I  say,  this  boose  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
thoogh  igwnrance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say, 
there  was  never  man  thns  abased  :  I  am  no  more 
than  yoa  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  con- 


Cio.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  con- 
eenmm  wild-fowl  ?  [inhabit  a  bird. 

MaZ  That  the  soal  of  oar  grandam  mieht  haply 

Cio.  What  thinkest  thoa  of  his  opinion  ? 

Jfo/.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soal,  and  no  way  ap- 
prove bis  opinion. 

Cio.  Fare  thee  well  ;  remain  thoa  still  in  dark- 
Bens  :  thoa  shalt  hoid  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits;  and  fear  to  kill  a 
woodcock,  lest  thoa  dispossess  the  soal  of  thy 
grandam.    Fare  thee  well. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas ! 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas ! 

do.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mixr.  Thoa  might'st  have  done  this  withoat  thy 
beard,  and  govrn ;  he  aetM  thee  not 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring 
me  word  how  thoa  findest  him  :  I  woald  we  were 
well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  convenient- 
W  delivered,  I  woald  he  were;  for  I  am  now  so 
far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  porsue 
with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  apshot  Come  by 
and  by  to  my  chamber.  [JExevit/  SirTobf  and  Maria. 

Cio.  Hey  Robin  Joliy  Robin, 

Tell  me  now  tky  lady  does.       (Singing.) 

MaL  Fool,-  . 

Cio.  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy. 

Mai.  Fool,— 

Cio.    Alas,  why  is  she  eo  ? 

MaL  Pool,  I  say ; — 

Cio.  She  loves  another—Who  calb,  ha  ? 

MaL  Good  fool,  as  ever  thoa  wilt  deserve  well 
at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle^  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  :  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thank- 
ed Master  Malvolio !  [fal  to  thee  for^ 

MaL  Ay,  good  fooL 

Cio.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  yon  besides  yoar  five  wits  ? 

MaL  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notorioosly 
abased  :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thoa  art. 

Cio.  Bot  as  well  ?  then  yoa  are  mad,  indeed,  if 
yoo  be  no  better  in  yonr  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep  me 
in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do 
ail  they  can  to  face  roe  oat  of  my  wits. 


CVo.  Advise  yon  what  yoo  say :  the  minister  is 
here. — Malvolio,  Malvolio,  tbv  wits  the  heavens 
restore !  endeavoar  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, [vain  bibble  babble. 

Cio.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow^— 
Who,  I,  sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  Ood  b*wi*yoa,  good  sir 
Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will, 

MaL  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say^ 

Cio.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  yon,  sir  ?  I 
am  sbent  for  speaking  to  yoa. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and 
some  paper :  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as 
any  man  in  lllyria. 

Cio.  Well-a-day, — that  yoa  were,  sir  I 

MaL  Bv  this  hand,  I  am :  good  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  ana  U^ht.  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down 
to  my  lady ;  it  snail  advantege  thee  more  than  ever 
the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Cio.  I  will  help  you  to't  Bat  tell  me  true,  are 
yoa  not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  yoo  bat  counterfeit  ? 

MaL  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Cio.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see 
his  brains.  1  will  fetch  yoo  liffht,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Fai.  Fool,  ril  requite  it  m  the  highest  degree  : 
I  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 

Cio,  I  am  gone,  eir. 

And  anon,  sir, 
ril  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice. 
Like  to  the  old  vice. 
Your  need  to  sustain; 

Who  with  dagger  qf  lath. 
In  his  rage  emd  his  wrath. 

Cries  ah,  ha  !  to  the  devil: 
Like  a  mad  Uxd, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  driveL  [Exit. 

Scene  lll^—Olivii^s  Garden. 
Enter  Sebastian. 
Seb,  This  is  the  air;    that  is  the  glorioas  sun 
This  pearl  she  gave  roe,  I  do  feel't,  and  seet  : 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.    Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Eleobant : 
Vet  there  be  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
That  he  did  range  the  toMm  to  seek  me  oot 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  virith  my  sense. 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  roe 
To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad. 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad ;  yet,  if 'twere  so,     powers. 
She  could  not  swav  her  boose,  command  her  fol- 
Take,  and  give  back,  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As.  I  j>erceive,  she  does :  there's  something  in 't, 
That  IS  deceivable.    But  here  comes  the  lady. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine  :  if  you  mean 
Now  go  with  me.  and  with  this  holy  man,        (.well. 
Into  the  chantry  by  :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  root. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :  be  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
Accordinff  to  my  birth.— What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb.  I'll  follow  this  good  man.  and  go  with  you ; 
And.  having  sworn  troth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Oil  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father; And 

heavens  so  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine !  \ Exeunt 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


Act  V. 


ACT  V. 


ScKNB  I.— TiU  Street  b^ore  Olivia's  house, 
EiUer  Cloum  and  Fabian. 
Fnh,  Now*  tkB  thou  loveat  me,  let  me  see  hi«  letter, 
C/o.Oood  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request 
Fa6.  Any  thing. 

Clo,  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fah.  That  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense, 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  DuKS,  Viola,  and  Attendants, 

Duke.  Belong  yoa  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends? 

Clo.  Ay»  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke,  I  know  thee  well :  bow  dost  thoa,  my 
food  fellow  t  [worse  for  my  friends. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 

Duke,  Jnst  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.   No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass 
of  me ;  now,  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass : 
so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  protit  lo  the  knowledge  of 
myself;  and  bv  my  frienatt  I  am  abused:  so  that, 
coDcIosions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  fnur  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse 
for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you 
to  he  one  of  my  friends.  [there's  gold. 

Duke.  Thou   shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me: 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  1 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke,  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo,  Put  your  grace  in  vour  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it 

Duke.  Wed,  1  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double  dealer ;  there's  another. 

Clo,  Primo,  secundo,  teriio,  is  a  good  play  j  and 
the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex, 
sir,  is  a  ^ood  tripping  measure :  or  the  bells  oi  St 
Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mina ;  One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me 
at  this  throw  :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know,  I  am 
here  to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  aloqg  with 
you,  it  may  awake  my  bountT  furttier. 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I 
come  again.  1  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
to  think,  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  siu  of 
covetonsness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty 
take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon.  [Exit  Cloum. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Vio,  Here  comes  the  man.  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  ao  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmeared 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  aid  he  make 
W^ith  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Crv'd  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  the  matter? 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio, 
That  took  the  Phoenix,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  be,  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame,  and  state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  IboU^ii  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear. 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant,  ^  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  oflT  these  names  you  give  me ; 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate. 
Though,  1  couless,  on  ba^e  and  ground  enough. 


Orsiod's  enemy.    A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither ; 

That  most  ungrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 

From  the  rode  tern's  enraig'd  ana  loamy  mouth 

Did  I  redeem ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was ; 

His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 

My  love,  without  retentioa.  or  restraint, 

AU  his  in  dedication  :  for  his  sake. 

Did  I  eipose  myself^  pore  for  his  love. 

Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town; 

Drew  to  delend  him,  when  he  was  beset ; 

Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cnnniog 

(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 

'i'aught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintaiwe. 

And  grew  a  twenty-yeara-removed  thing. 

While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  miiie  own  pone. 

Which  I  had  recommended  to  bis  use 

Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio,  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  Wlien  came  he  to  this  town  ?  [fore. 

Ant,  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  MontliB  be> 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy,) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants, 

Duke,   Here  comes  the  countess;  now  henven 

walks  on  earth. 

Bat  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madiiea* : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  njum  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. Take  him  aanle. 

OH.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  mar  not 
Wherem  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? —  [nave, 
Cesario,  voo  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam ! 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, [lord, — 

OIL  What   do  you    say,  Cesario  ? — Good    my 

Vio,  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  huriies  me 

OH.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  aocmel? 

OH.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What!  toperverseness?  you  uncivil Indy, 
To  whose  in^te  and  onanspicioos  altars 
My  soul  the  laithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  oat, 
I'hat  e'er  devotion  tender'd  !  VVhat  shall  I  do  ? 

OH.   Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that   shall 
become  him. 

Duke.  Whv  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love ;  a  savage  jealoosv. 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly? — ^Bnt  hear  me  this . 
Since  vou  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  yoar  fiivoor. 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  deariy 
Him  will  1  tear  out  of  that  cmei  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  ini»- 
I'll  sacriiice  the  lamb  that  I  dolov^  I  chief  * 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.        (Uo^tg.) 

Vto.  And  I,  moat  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

{Following.) 

OH.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Via.  After  him  I  love, 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wilie : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  vritnesses  above. 
Punish  my  life,  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OH.  Ah  me,  detested !  bow  am  I  beguird ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  yon  t  who  ctoes  do  you 
wrong? 

OH.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  Is  it  ao  long?— . 
Call  forth  the  holy  lather.         [Exit  am  Attendant 

Duke.  Come  away.  (To  Viola,) 

OH.  Whither,  my  lord?  Cesario,  husband,  stay 

Duke.  Husband  f  ^ 

OH.  Ay,  husband ;  can  be  that  deny  T 
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Ihik9.  Her  husband,  sirrah? 
Yio.  No.  mj  lord,  not  L 

OH.  Alas,  H  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear. 
Hut  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Pear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortones  ap ; 
Be  that  thon  know'st  thoa  art,  and  then  thon  art 
As  great  as  that  thon  fear'8t.---0,  welcome,  father ! 

Be-enter  Altendant  and  Priest. 
Pather,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  anfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness^  what  occasion  now 
Heveab  before  'tis  npe,)  what  thon  dost  know, 
Bath  newly  past  between  this  vouth  and  me. 

Priest,  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirmed  by  mntnal  joinder  of  year  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips. 
Strengthened  by  iuterchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seard  in  my  fonction,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  mv  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
I  have  treveDea  but  two  hoars.  [grave 

Duke,  O,  thon  dissembling  cab !  what  wOt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  gnzzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  qaickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  bat  direct  thy  feet. 
Where  thoa  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

OIL  O,  do  not  swear; 

Hold  little  fiutii,  thoagh  thoo  hast  too  much  fear. 
Emter  Sir  Andrew  Aoue-chbek,  with  his  head 
broke. 

Sir  And,  For  the  love  of  Ood,  a  saigeon;  send 
one  presently  to  sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of 
God,  yoar  help :  1  had  rather  than  forty  poond  I 
were  at  home. 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  connt's  gentleman,  one  Cesario  : 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  bat  he's  the  very  devil 

Jhtke,  My  gentleman,  Cesario  I         [inoaruinate. 

Sir  And  Od*s  lifelings,  here  he  is : — Yoa  broke 
my  bead  ibr  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do't  by  sir  Toby. 

Vio,  Why  do  yoo  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hart  yoo  : 
Yoa  drew  yoor  sword  upon  me,  without  cause ; 
Bat  1  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  vou  not 

Sir  And  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  yoa 
have  hurt  me ;  I  think,  yoa  set  nothing  by  a  bloody 
coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Bklch,  drunk,  led  bu  the  Chum, 
Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting,  you  shall  hear  more : 
bat  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  liave  ackled 
you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman?  how  is't  with  you? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  otft — Sot,  did'st  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo,  O,  he's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ;  his 
eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To,  Then  he's  a  rogue.  After  a  passy-measnre, 
or  a  navin,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

On.  Away  with  him :  who  hath  made  this  havock 
with  them?  [be  dressed  together. 

Snr  And  TU  help  von,  sir  Toby,  because  we'll 

Sir  To.  Will  yoa  help  an  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
oomb.  and  a  knave?  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull? 

Olu  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[ExetttU  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andreu. 

Enter  Sebastian. 
Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
Bat,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  mj  bI<K>d, 
I  mast  have  done  no  less,  with  wit,  and  safety. 
Yoa  throw  a  strange  regard  npoa  me,  and 
By  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  yuu ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 


Duk9.  One  fiice^  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not  [persons ; 

Seb.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  fcortar'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee. 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  yoa? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thon  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  yoa  made  division  of  yoarself  ? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  T 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?    I  never  had  a  brother : 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  every  where.    I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoar'd  :- 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ?      {To  Viola.) 
What  countryman?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline  :  Sebastian  was  my  father; 
Soch  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  as. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from  her  burth 
Had  nuinber'd  Uiirteen  ^ears. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  m  my  soul .' 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act. 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both. 
But  this  my  masculine  nsarp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jamp. 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 
Where  Tie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  pre^erv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortnne  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb,  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook : 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that      {To  Olivia) 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  tliousand  times,  {To  Vio.) 
Thou  never  shonld'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio,  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul. 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night 

Duke,  Give  me  thy  hand; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman*s  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore, 
Hath  mj  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action. 
Is  now  in  durance ;  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OIL  He  shall  enlarge  him :  fetch  Maivolio  hither:— 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his.^ 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  hilds  Belzebub  at  the 
stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do  : 
he  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you,  I  should  have  ^ven 
it  yoo  to-day  morning;  hut  as  a  madman's  epistles 
are  no  ^<  spels,  so  it  skills  not  much,  when  they  are 

OIL  O^n  it,  and  read  it  [delivered. 
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Ch.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool 
delivers  the  madman :— By  ih€  Lord,  madam,-^ 

OIL  How  now!  art  thou  mad? 

Clo,  No  madam,  I  do  bnt  read  madness :  an  your 
iadyship  will  have  it  as  it  oueht  to  be,  you  must 

Oli.  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits,     [allow  vox. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna;  bat  to  read  his  nght  wits, 
is  to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and 

^  O/rSead  it  yon,  sirrah.  (To  Fahian.) 

Fab.  (reads.)  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong 
me,  and  the  world  •haU  know  it:  though  pou  heme 
put  me  into  darhnese,  and  given  your  drunken 
cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  ben^t  of  my 
semes  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I  have  your  own 
letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  J  put  on; 
with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much 
right  or  you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you 
please,  lleaive  my  duty  a  little  unthaught  of,  and 
speakout  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvouo. 

OIL  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam.  ,    ^  ,.  .     ^. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  mncb  of  distraction. 

OIL  See  him  delivered,  Fabian;  brinjf  him  hither. 
[Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  yon,  these  things  further  thonght 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife.  [on. 

One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  oii't,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your 

Your  master  quits  yon  j  {To  Viola.)  and,  for  yonr 

service  done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  yonr  sex, 
So  fiir  beneath  yonr  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand  j  yoa  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 
OIL  A  sister  ?— yon  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Maltolio. 

i>ul:e.  Is  this  the  madman? 

OIL  Ay,  my  lord,  the  same  ; 

How  now,  Malvolio? 

MaL  Madam,  yoo  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong.  x   »«  i    i-  o 

OIL  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Mai.  Lady,you  have.  Pray  yoo,  oemse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  vonr  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this :  well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yelbw  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  sir  Toby,  and  the  fighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
—     "        you  suffered  me  to  be  impnson'd. 


Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  pnest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek,  and  gull, 
Thnt  e'er  invention  play'd  on?  tell  me  why. 

OIL  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  wnting, 
Though,  1  confess,  much  like  the  character : 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  Mw  I  do  betiiink  me,  it  was  she 


ActV. 

First  told  me,  thou  wast  mad ;  then  cam'st  in  smiling. 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.    Pry'thee,  be  content: 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon  thee ; 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 
Thoo  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  boor. 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at    In  hope  it  diall  not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  tills  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  couceiv'd  against  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  sir  Toby's  great  importaiKic ; 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  wim  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd. 
That  have  on  both  sides  past         ,.  '        -   ,^     , 

OIL  Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled  thee! 

Clo.  Why,  some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upam 
them.  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude ;  one  sir 
Topas,  sir;  but  that's  all  one :— By  the  Lord,  foot, 
I  am  not  mad;— Bat  do  you  remember?  Madam, 
why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal?  an  you 
stiSu  not,  he's  gagg'd ;  and  thus  the  wbrligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mat.  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  «*Jf"- 

OIL  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abos'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  :— 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captab  yet ; 
When  that  is  kv^wn,  and  (rolden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  da  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.— Meantime,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.— Cesario,  come ; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  mai^ 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.    |  JSxeunU 

SONG. 

Clo.  When  that  I  was  and  a  littU  tinv  boy. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ratn, 
AMishthingwasbutatoy, 
Tor  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day,  • 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ratn, 

'Gainst  knave  and  thief  men  shut  their  gaie^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  I  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  ttu  ram. 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrwe. 

For  (he  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed, 

WUh  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  nwt. 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
A  oreat  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ratn. 
But  thafs  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  dtnf. 

[Exit. 
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P.  83,  tf.  1,  /.  15.  Of  what  Taliditj  and  pitch  «o«- 
ver.]  Validity  is  here  used  for  vame.  Ma- 
LOHB,  who  reads  go^'tr 

Id  /.  18.  TAa<  U  alMe  19  high-fantasUcal.]  High- 
fantastical,  mearu  fantastical  to  the  height. 

Id,  L  32.  The  element  itee^f,  till  seven  yeare 
keat.l  Heat  for  heated.  The  air,  till  it  shall 
have  been  warmed  by  seTeo  revolutiont  of  the 
son,  shall  not,  &c. 

Id.  L  45.  (fler  sweet  perfections,)']  Liver,  hrain, 
and  heart,  are  aomitted  in  poetry  as  the  resi- 
dence of  passions,  judgment,  and  sentiments. 
These  are  what  Sbakspeare  calls,  her  sweet 
perfeelions,  though  he  has  not  very  clearly 
expressed  what  he  might  design  to  ha^e  said. 
Stbevkns. 


Id.  e.  9,  /.  2.  "This  is  Iflyria,  lady."    Malone. 
P.  84,  c.  1,  /.  9.  That  will  allow  me  — ]  To  allow 
is  to  approve. 


Id.  I  as. M  tall  a  mam  —3  Tall  means  stout, 

couraaeous. 

Id  1. 42.  '*^Viol-de-gamboy8.»'    Malonb. 

Id  1. 57.  —a  coystril,]  i.  e.  a  coward  cock. 

Id  I.  58. like  a  parish-top.]  A  large  top  was 

formerly  kept  in  e?ery  Tillage,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be 
kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of  mischief, 
while  they  could  not  work. 

Id  I.  59. Castiliano  vulgo  ;]  a  cant  term,  per- 
haps expressiTe  of  contempt. 

Id.  c.  d.  /.  65  mistress  MtdVs picture?]  The 

real  name  of  the  woman  whom  I  suppose  to 
have  been  meant  by  Sir  Toby,  was  Mary 
Frith  The  appellation  bv  which  she  wan 
generally  known,  was  Mail  Cutvurse.  She 
was  at  once  a  prostitute,  a  bawff,  a  bully,  a 
thief,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  &c  &c.  On 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  August 
1510,  is  enterred  —  '^  A  Booke  caIL;d  the 
Madde  Pranks  of  Merry  Mall  of  the  Bank- 
.  side,  with  her  Walks  in  Man'ii  Apparel,  and 
to  what  Purpose.  Written  by  John  Day." 
Stbsyk.ss. 


Id.  I.  69. a  sink-a-pace.l  1.  9.  m  eiitqus-pace : 

the  name  of  a  dance,  the  measures  whereof 
are  regulated  by  the  number  fife. 

Id  I.  74. fiame-colaured  stock.]  L  e.  stock- 


mg. 


Id.  I.  77.  Taurus?  thafs  sides  and  hearty  Al- 
luding to  the  medical  astrology  still  preserved 
in  almanacks,  which  refers  the  afibctions  of 
particular  parts  of  the  bodv  to  the  predomi- 
nance  of  particular  eonstellations.    Jobmson. 


P.  86,  c.  1,  /.  46  a  barful  strife!]   i.   e.  a 

contest  full  of  impediments. 


Id  I.  58. lenten  ttnwser ;]  a  short  and  spare 

one. 

Id  I.  73. if  one  (point)  break,]  Points  were 

metal  hooks,  fastened  to  the  hose  or  breeches, 
(which  had  then  no  opening  or  buttons,)  and 
going  into  strans  or  eyes  fixed  to  the  doublet, 
and  thereby  keeping  the  hose  from  falling 
down.    Blacxstonb. 

Id  c.*2,  /.  64. no  better  than  the  fools*  la- 

nies.l  i.  e.  fools*  baubles,  which  had  upon  the 
top  of  them  the  head  of  a  fool.    Doucb. 

Id.  L  73.  Now  Mercury  endMie  thee  with  leasmg, 
for  thou  speakest  well  of  fools!]  i.  e.  May 
Mercury  teach  thee  to  lie,  since  thou  liest  in 
favour  of  fools  ! 

P,  96,  c.  1,  /.  14. a  most  weak  pia  mater,  j 

The  pia  mater  is  the  membrane  that  imme- 
diately covers  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Id  I.  31. above  heat  —  ]  i.  e.  above  proper 

heat. 

Id.  /.  4S. stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's 

post,]  It  was  the  custom  for  that  officer  to  haTe 
laree  posts  set  up  at  his  door,  as  an  indication 
of  his  office  :  the  original  of  Which  was^  that 
the  king*s  proclamation,  and  other  public  acts 
might  bo  atfixcd  thereou ,  by  way  of  publica- 
tion. 

Id.  I  58 or  a  eodling  when  *tis  almost  an 

afiple  :  ]  A  codling  auciently  meant  an  imma- 
ture apple 

Id.  c.  2,  /  2  I  am  very  comptible,!  Comptible 
for  submissive. 

Id.  I.  28. /  om^ohuU  Acre— ]  To  hmUmwut 

to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  the  water,  withuuL 
sails  or  rudder. 
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P.  86,  e.  3,  /.  29. «o«m  moHifiaUion  for  your 

pttmtj]  Ladies,  in  romance,  are  guarded  by 
giants,  who  repel  all  improper  or  tmubleHome 
advances.  Viola  may  likewise  allude  to  the 
diminutire  size  ot  Maria ^  who  is  called,  on 
subsequent  occanions,  little  tilUun^  poungest 
toren  qfnine,  &c. 

Id,  I.  60  Lookyou.  sir^  nick  a  nne  at  I  was 

this  present  :  U'i  not  well  doneH  Th«  line 
should  perhaps  run  thus  : 

l>ook  you,  sir,  such  as  9nce  I  was,  this 
presents'* 

Id,  I  63.  *Tis  beauty  truly  blent, "i  i.  e.  blended, 
mixed  together 

Jd  L  79.  Though  your  beauty  were  unparalleled, 
it  would  not  be  more  than  a  just  recompense 
for  such  love  an  my  master's.    Malone. 

P.  87,  c.  1,  /.  7.  Jn  voices  well  divulg'd,!  Well 
spoken  b^  the  world. 

Id.  L  18.  Wrtte  loyal  cantons]  for  cantos. 

Jd.  I.  5S.  The  county's  man  .0  County  for  count. 

Id  I.  6L  Mine  eye,  &c.]  I  think  the  meaouig  is, 
I  fear  that  my  eyes  will  seduce  my  understand- 
ing; that  I  am  indulging  a  passion  for  this 
beautiful  youth,  which  my  reason  cannot  ap- 
prove.   Malone. 

Id.  u  62. Ourselves  we  do  not  owe;  J  L  e. 

we  are  not  our  own  masters.  We  cannot  go- 
vern ourselves. 

ACT  II. 

8CB!fB  I. 

Id.  c.  9,  /.  8  To  express  myself]  That  is, 

to  reveal  myself. 
Id.  I.  11. the  breach  <^  the  sea,']  i.  e.  what 

we  now  call  the  breaking  of  the  sea. 
Id.  I.  15. with  such  estimable  wonder^]  won^ 

der  and  esteem. 

8CENB  II. 

Id.  L  50.  **  She  took  the  ring  of  me!'*    Malonk. 

Id.  /.  67. the  pregnant  enemy  — ^]  i.  e.  enemy 

of  mankind. 

Id.  L  69.  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 

In  women's  waxen  *  hearts  to  set  their 
forwu!]  How  easy  is  it,  for  those  who  are  at 
oaee  proper  (i.  e.  fair  in  their  app^rance) 
BxA  false,  (i.  e.  deceitful)  to  make  an  impres- 
8  on  on  the  easy  hearts  of  women  ? 

Id.  I.  73  How  will  this  fadge?]  To  fadge,  is  to 
suit,  to  fit. 


scKfn  ui. 


P.  88. 


0j  V.  1,  /.  7. dilueulo  surgere,"]  saluber- 

rtnum  est :  an  adage. 
Id.  1. 19. a  stoop  — ]  A  stoop  seems  to  have 

been  something  more  than  half  a  gallon. 
Id  /.  96. the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.] 

i.  e.  voice. 
Id.  /.  31.    I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy   leman:] 

i  e.  mistress. 
Id.  I.  34.  /  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ;  for  Mal- 

volio^s  nose  is  no  whipstoca  :]  i.  e.  1  did  m- 

petticoat  dr  impocket  thy  ffratuity,  for  Mal- 

volio  may  smell  our  connection. 
Id.  I.  48. </good  lifb?l  i.  e.  of  a  moral,  or, 

perhaps,  a  jovial  turn. 
Id.  i  65  make  the  welkin  dance -i-]  That  is, 

drink  till  the  sky  seems  to  turn  round. 
Id.  I.  67. draw  three  souls  out  of  one  wea- 

Ter?)  i.  e.  hale  the  soul  out  of  a  weaver  (the 

wannest  lover  of  a  song^^Artre  over;  or,  in 

other  words,  (pve  him  thnce  more  delight  than 

it  would  five  another  man.    Maix>ne. 


Id  e.  9,/.  19.  TUIy-valley,  laayl)  Taiy-vattew 
was  an  interjection  or  contempt;  or  as  Mr. 
Douce  thinks,  is  a  hunting  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  French. 

Id.  I.  35. coziers*  catches  — 1  A  consr  ia  a 

tailor,  or  botcher. 

Id  I.  98  8neck  up  /]  Mr.  Malone  and  others  ob- 
serve, that  from  the  manner  in  which  this  cant 
phrase  is  employed  in  our  ancient  comedies,  it 
seems  to  have  been  synonimous  to  the  modem 
expression  —  Go  htmg  yourself.    Stebvens. 

Id.  I.  53. rub  your  chain  with  crums :]  Stew- 
ards anciently  wore  a  chain  as  a  mark  of  su- 
periority over  other  servants.  And  the  henX 
method  of  cleaning  any  gilt  plate,  is  by  ruin- 
ing it  with  crums. 

Id.  I.  66. rule:]  Rule  is  method  of  life. 

Id.  1. 70. a  nay  word.]  a  byeword. 

Id.  I.  73.  Possess  us.]  This  is,  inform  us,  tell  us. 

P.  89,  c.  1,  /.  6. an  affection'd  ass,]  ^ffisc 

tion*d  means  effected.    . 

Id.  1. 8. greed  swarths :]  A  swarth  is  as  much 

grass  or  com  as  a  mower  cuts  down  at  ooa 
stroke  of  his  scythe. 

Id.  I.  35. Penthesilea.]  i.  e.  Aroason. 

Id.  I.  45. call  me  Cut.]  i.  e.  call  me  horae. 


Id  I.  57 recollected —Z  Studied,  or  pciliapa 

oft  repeated. 

Id.  1. 77. favour  — ]  i.  e.  countenanee. 

Id.  c.  2,1. 93. free  —  ]  Is,  perhaps,  artless, 

free  from  art. 
Id.  I  94. silly   sooth,  ]    It   is  plain,  sisipla 

truth. 
Id.  I.  25.  And  dallies  with  the--']  Plays  or  trifles. 
Id.  I.  96.  — -  the  old  age.]  The  agee  past,  times 

of  simplicity. 
Id.  I.  31.  The  cypress  wood,  of  which  coffins  were 

made. 
Id  I.  54. a  very  opal !]  A  precious  stone  of 

almost  all  colours. 
Id.  I.  68. That  nature  pranks  her  mj  L  e. 

adorns. 
P.  90,  c.  1,  /.  39. bide  no  denay.]  Denay,  is 

dettial. 


Id,  I.  51. nettU  of  India?]  The  nettle  ^In- 
dia is  the  plant  that  produces  what  is  called 
cow-itch,  a  substance  only  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tormenting,  by  its  itching  quality. 

Id.  I.  71. how  he  jets—]  To  jet  a  to  strut 

Id  c.  9,  /.  9. the  lady  of  the  strachy  — ]  No 

probable  meaning  has  been  discovered  for  this 
word  by  the  commentators. 

Id.  I  7. my  state,—]  A  state,  in  ancient  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  chair  with  a  canopy  over  it. 

Id.  f  10. come  from  a  day-bed,)    i.  e.  a 

conch. 

id.  I.  95. Thouoh  our  silence  be  drawn  from 

us  with  cars,]  i.  e.  though  it  is  the  greatest 
pain  to  us  to  keep  silence. 

Id.  1. 68. brock !]  i.  e.  badger ;  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. 

Id.  I.  78. stannyel—]   The  stannyel  is  the 

common  stone-hawk,  which  inhabiU  old  build- 
ings  and  rocks. 

P.  91,  c.  1,  /.  9. formal  eapaeity.'}  L  a.  aaj 

one  whose  capacity  is  not  out  of  form. 

Id.  I.  9.  Sowter  — ]  Sowter  is  here  perhaps  the 
name  of  a  hound. 

Id,  /.  36, Be  opposite  —1  That  is,  be  adverse, 

hostile. 

Id.  I.  48.  Daylight  and  chan^iem—}  I  e.  broad 
day  and  an  open  country. 
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P.  91,  e.  1,/.  61. /  mill  be  poiatpde-tice,  L  e. 

with  the  utmost  |)oa8ible  exactn€S€. 

Id.  I.  70. a  pensiom  qf  thmuandt  to  be  paid 

from  tAe  Sophf.]  Alluding,  as  Dr.  Fanner  ob- 
serves, to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was  just 
returned  in  the  character  of  embaeeador  from 
the  Sbphy.  He  boasted  of  the  great  rewards 
he  had  received,  and  lived  in  Loadoo  with  the 
utmost  splendor. 

Id.  e.  3,  /.  1. tray-trip  f\  some  kind  of  game. 

Id  I.  8. itqua-mt^  — ]   is  the  old  name  of 

strong  waiere. 

ACT  lU. 


Id.  LX.  a  obeverfl  glove  —3  i.  e.  a  glove  made  of 
itu/ leather. 

P.  9i,  e.  1,  /.  13. tAe  haggard,]  The  hawk 

called  the  hagaetrd^  if  not  well  trained  and 
watched,  will  fly  after  every  bird  without  dis- 
tinction. 

Id  I.  V. tJu  list  — ]  is  the  botmd,  limit,  far- 
thest point.     JOHNBOTf. 

Id.  I.  39. most  preguantoni/ vouchsafed  eiv^.] 

Pregnant  for  ready;  voucheqfed  for  vouck- 

W/*1l'^l—««an  three  an  ready."    Malone. 

Id.  1. 66. « 'beseech  you."    Malone. 

Id.  I.  73.  To  one  of  your  receiving—]  i.  e.  to  one 

of  your  ready  apprehension. 

Id  I.  74. a  Cyprus,"]  is  a  transparent  stuff. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  3. a  grise  ;1  is  a  step,  sometimes 

written  greese,  from  degresy  French. 
Id  I  8. 'tie  a  vulgar  proof  ;\  That  is,  it  is  a 

eomwum  proof. 
Id,  I.  38.  And  that  no  woman  has;"]   And  that 

heart  and  bosom  I  have  never  yielded  to  any 


P.  93,  e.  1,  /.  1. as  Uffbea  BrownistJ  The 

Brownists  were  so  caUed  from  Mr.  nobert 
Browne,  a  noted  separatist  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

Id   /.  13. m  a  wutrttal  hated;  be  curst — ] 

Martial  hand,  seems  to  be  a  careless  scrawl, 
such  as  sliowed  the  writer  to  neglect  ceremony. 
Curst  is  petulant,  crabbed. 

Id  I.  36.  And  his  opposite,]  Opvosite  or  adver- 
sary. 

Id,  L  61.  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines, 
than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  Indies :]  A  clear  allusion  to  a  Map 
engraved  for  Lbschoten's  Voyagee,  a  Endisn 
translation  of  which  was  published  in  )598. 
This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and 
is  the  first  in  which  the  Eastern  lelands  are 
included.    Stebtens. 


Id.  I.  78.   But,  were  my  worthj    fVorth,  i.  e. 
wealth  or  fortune. 


Id  e,  %,  I.  38. He  says,  he'll  come;^  i.  e.  I 


suppose  he  stxys,  &c. 
W./.46r«But- 


;  in  very  strange  manner.    He  is  sure 

possens'd,  madam."    Malonb. 
Id.  L  50.  **  Some  guard"]  Malone  prints  this  speech 

as  prose. 
Id.  L  63. ^  I  am  as  mad  as  he.""*    Malone. 


P.  94,  e.  1,  /.  16. midsummer  madness )  *7'is 

midsummer  moon  with  you,  \m  a  proverb  in 
Ray's  CoUeetion;  signiiyiug,  you  are  mad. 
Steeve!48. 

Id  I.  37. /  have  limed  herf]  I  have  entan- 


Id. 


gled  or  caught  her. 

/.  39.  Fellow!'}  This  word,  which  orinnally 
signified  compixnion,  was  not  yet  tolaUy  de- 
graded to  its  present  meaning;  and  Malvolio 
takes  it  in  the  favourable  sense.    JoBNaOM. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  3. eherrjr-pit— ]    Cherry-pit  is 

pitching  cherry-stones  uto  a  little  hole. 

Id.  1, 4. Hang  him,  foul  coWtet !]  Collier  was, 

in  our  authors  time,  a  term  of  tl^e  highest  re- 


Id.  L  27. a  finder  <^  madmen"]  Finders  of 

madmen  must  have  been  those  who  acted 
under  the  writ  De  Itmatico  inquirendo. 

P.  96,  c.  1.  il  44  Heie  tnight,  dubbed  with  un- 
hacked  rapier,  and  on  carpet  coneideration;"] 
That  is,  he  is  no  soldier  by  profession,  not  a 
knight  banneret,  dubbed  in  the  field  of  battle, 
but,  on  carpet  consideration,  at  a  festivity, 
or  on  some  peaceable  occasion,  when  knights 
receive  their  dignity  kneeling,  not  on  the 
ground,  as  in  war,  but  on  a  carpet.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone reads  %tnhatch*d. 

Id.  I.  49. hob,  nob,]  This  adverb  is  corrupted 

from  hap  ne  hap ;  as  would  ne  would,  will 
ne  will;  that  is,  let  it  happen  or  not;  and 
signifies  at  random,  at  the  mercy  of  chance; 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  our  hob  nob, 
or  challenge  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  din- 
ner. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  10.  "Pirago."—  Malone.]  A  corrup- 
tion of  virago. 

Id.  I.  II. the  stuck  — J  The  stuck  is  a  cor- 
rupted abbreviation  of  the  stoccata,  an  Italian 
term  in  fencing. 

Id.  I.  13. he  pays  yotf— ]  i.  e.  hits  you,  does 

for  you. 

Id.  I.  43 by  the  duelk>— ]  L  e.  by  the  laws 

of  the  duello. 

Id  I.  55.  Nay,  tf  you  be  an  undertaker,]  A  man 
who  takes  upon  himself  the  quarrel  of  ano- 
ther. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

P.  96,  c.  3,  /.  7.  I pr'ythet,  foolish  Greek,]  Greek, 
was  as  much  as  to  say  bawd  or  pander.  He 
unilerstood  the  Clown  to  be  acting  in  that 
office. 

Id.  /.  46.  In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent—]  Ex- 
tent in  law,  is  taken  here  for  violence  in  ge- 
neral.   Johnson. 


Id.  I  73.   The  competitors  enter,]  That  is,  the 

confederates  or  associates. 
P.  97,  c.  1,  /.  33. it  hath  bay-windows-]  A 

baywtndow  is  the  same  as  a  bow-window;  a 

window  in  a  recees  or  bay. 
Id.  I.  34.  Clear  storyj  a  term  in  architecture,  denot- 
ing the  row  of  wradows  running  along  the  upper 

part  of  a  lofty  hall  or  church. 
IcL  L  36 constant  queetion,]  i.  e.  regular 

conversteUion. 
Id,  I.  50.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters,]  Shakspearc 

is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  sense  of  the  word 

water  as  used  bv  jewellers,  which  makes  a 

play  of  words  with  Topas. 
Id.  I.  78.  — —  propertied  me  ;]  They  have  taken 

possession  of  me,  as  of  me,  as  of  a  man  unable 

to  look  to  himself. 
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P.  97.  c.  3,  /.  10.  J  am  shent,  &c.]  i.  e.  tcolded, 

reproved. 
Id.  I.  90.  Like  to  the  old  fice,]  The  vice  was  the 

fool  of  the  old  moralitiei. 

8CBNB  ui. 

Id.  I.  45.  tet  there  he  woe,  and  there  I  found 
this  credit,]  i.  e.  account,  informatioo. 

Id.  it  61.  -—^  all  iDstaoce,  all  discourse.]  Di^ 
course,  for  reason.    Inetance  is  example. 

Id.  I.  60. deceivable.]  For  deceptions. 

Id.  I.  69. Whiles—]  is  until,  and  still  so  used 

in  the  northern  counties. 

ACT  V. 

80BNB  I. 

P.  98,  c.  1.  /.  68. scat^ul,—]  i.  e.  mischie- 

Tous,  destructire. 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  87. as  fat  and  fulsome—']  Fat 

means  duU, 

Id.  I.  48.  Like  to  the  Eofptian  thief,  &c.3  This 
Egyptian  thief  was  Tnyamis,  recorded  in  He- 
liodorus'  iEthiopics. 

P.  99,  c.  1,  /.  4. strangle  thf  propriety  :j  Sup- 
press, or  disown  thy  property. 


Id.  I.  17. interchangement  i^your  ring;]  la 

our  ancient  marriage  ceremony,  the  man  re- 
ceived as  well  as  gave  a  ring. 

Id.  1. 83. case?]  Case  is  a  word  used  con 

temptuously  for  sHn. 

Id.  I.  62.  Then  he's  a  rogue.  After  a  passy-mea- 
sure,  or  a  pavin ,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.} 
i.  e.  next  to  a  passy-measure  or  a  pavin,  &c. 
It  is  in  character,  that  sir  Toby  should  ex. 
press  a  strong  dislike  of  serious  dances,  such 
as  the  petssamsMzo  and  the  paxan  are  des- 
cribed to  be.  Tyrwhitt.  Mr.  Malone  reads, 
**  and  a  passy  measures  pavin.*' 

Id.  I.  67. "  WiU  you  help  ?  An  ass-head,  «cc.- 

Malonb. 

Id.  c.  2,1.  2.  A  natural  perspective.]  A  glass 
used  for  optical  deception. 

Id.  I.  16.  Of  charity,"]  i.  e.  out  of  charity,  tell 
me,  &c. 

Id.  I,  78.  A  most  extracting  frenzy  —']  i.  e.  a. 
frenzy  that  drew  me  away  from  every  thing  but 
its  own  object. 

P.  100.  c.'l,  1.7. you  must  allow iox.2  ue. 

my  tone  or  voice. 

Id.  1. 61. geek,]    A  fiool. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  16.. at  sir  Toby's  great  impoi^ 

tance ;]  importunacy. 

la,  I.  36.  — -  convents,']  i.  e.  shall  serve,  agree,  b« 
convenient 
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The  story  is  taken  flrom  Cinthio's  Novels, 
Decad.  8,  Novel  5.    Pope. 

We  are  sent  to  Cinthio  for  the  plot  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  Shakspeare's  judgment  hath 
been  attacked  for  some  deriations  from  him  in 
the  conduct  of  it,  when  probably  all  he  knew  of 
the  matter  was  fron^  Madam  Isabella,  in  The 
Hepiameron  of  Whetstone,  Lond.  4to.  1582.— 
She  reports,  in  the  fourth  dayes  Exercise,  the 
rare  Historie  of  Promos  and  Ceusandra.  A 
marginal  note  informs  us,  that  Whetstone  was 
the  author  of  the  Comedie  on  that  subject ;  which 
likewise  had  probably  ikilen  into  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare.    Farmer. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
more  darkened  tiian  this  by  the  peculiarities  of 
its  author,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  its  editors, 
by  distortions  of  phrase,  or  negligence  of  tran- 
scription.   Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson's  remark  is  so  just  respecting  the 
corruptions  of  this  play,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
much  reformation  in  its  metre,  which  is  too  often 
rough,  redundant,  and  irregular     Additions  and 


omissions  (however  trifling)  cannot  be  made 
without  constant  notice  of  them ;  and  such  notices, 
in  the  present  instance,  would  so  frequently 
occur,  as  to  become  equally  tiresome  to  the  com- 
mentator and  the  reader. 

Shakspeare  took  the  fable  of  this  play  (torn  the 
Promos  and  Cassandra  of  George  Whetstone, 
published  in  1578. 

A  hint,  like  a  seed,  is  more  or  less  prolific, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  thrown.  This  story,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Whetstone  produced  little  more  than  barren 
insipidity,  under  the  culture  of  Shakspeare  be- 
came fenrtile  of  entertainment.  The  curious 
reader  will  find  that  the  old  play  of  Promoe  and 
Cassandra  exhibits  an  almost  complete  embryo 
of  Measure  for  Measure;  yet  the  hints  on  which 
it  is  formed  are  so  slight,  that  it  is  nearly  as 
impossible  to  detect  them,  as  it  is  to  point  out 
in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications  of  the 
oak. 

Measure  for  Measure  was,  I  believe,  written 
in  1603.     Malonr. 
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Act.  II. — ScsNB  I. 

E/bow.  O  thou  cnitiff!  O  thou  Tarlet!  O  thoo  wicked 
Hannibnl!  I  renpected  with  her,  before  I  was  married  to 
her!  If  ever  I  was  respected  with  her.  or  nhe  with  ine, 
let  Bot  your  worship  think  me  the  poor  duke'i  officer. 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Tbb  Borel  of  Oinildi  CinOiio,  from  which  Shskspcara  is  rappowd  to  have  borrowed  this  Able,  hmj  be  re«l  la 
Sk€Ut»p€€are  UhutraUd^  elegantlv  tmnslated,  with  remarks  which  will  assist  the  inquirer  to  discorer  how  m«6h 
ansarmty  Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  susprct  that  some  other  had  oew-modelled  the  norel  of  Clnthlo,  or  written  a  storjr  which  in  seme 
■nrticolars  resembled  it,  and  that  Cinthio  was  not  the  author  whom  Shakspeare  immediately  followed.  The  emperor 
in  (Mnthio  is  named  Maximine :  the  duke,  in  Shakspearc*s  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  b  called  Vin- 
centio.  This  appears  a  very  slight  remark ;  but  since  the  duke  has  no  name  in  the  play,  nor  is  erer  mentioned  but  by 
Ins  title,  whr  should  he  be  called  Vincentio  aroons  the  pertont,  but  because  the  name  was  copied  fhmi  the  stwy, 
and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list,  by  the  mere  habit  of  transcription?  It  is  therefwe  likely  that  then 
waa  then  a  story  of  Vincentio  duke  of  Vienna,  different  from  that  of  Ma&lmine  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  li^t  or  comic  part  is  very  natural  and  pleasinf,  but  the  crave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages  be 
excepted,  hare  more  labour  than  elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate  than  artml.  The  time  of  the  action  is  inde- 
finite :  some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  bare  elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke  and  the  imprisonment 
of  Clodio;  for  be  must  have  learned  the  story  nf  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or  he  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already 
to  be  corrupted.   The  unities  of  action  and  place  are  sufliciently  preserved.  Joktuan. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


▼INCKNTIO,  Dukt  ef  Vletmu. 

^OCLO,  Lord  DepHtf  in  tkt  Dmte*§  mbteitee. 

■BCALUS,  an  ancient  Lord,  Joined  with  Angeto  in  the 

depntixtion, 
CL AUDIO,  a  ifoumg  Gentleman. 
liUCIO.  a  Fantaetfc. 
Tmo  other  tike  Oenttemen. 
VARRIUS,  a  Oentieman,  Servant  to  the  Dnke. 
Froifoet, 

THOMASy-PBTERr-^iPO  Priare 
A  Jmetiee. 
ELBOW,  a  eimpU  Conetable. 


TROTH,  a /ooMeh  Gentieman, 
Clown,  Servant  to  Mre.  Over-dome. 
ABHORSON.  on  Executioner. 
BARNARDINE,  a  dtseohtte  PrUoner, 
ISABELLA,  SUter  to  Clandio. 
MARIANA,  betrothed  to  Angeto. 
JULIET,  beloved  fry  Clatidio, 
FRANCISCA,  a  J^a.        „      ^ 
MUtreee  OVER-DONE,  a  Bawd. 
Lorde,  Gentlemen,  Ouarde,  Officer*,  c 


SCBNB,— FtMMMI. 


ACTI. 

ScncB  L — An  Apartment  in  iht  Dute*s  Palace. 

Enter  Duu,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Jhika.  Esealofl,— 

EeeaL  M7  lord. 

Duke.  Of  i^oTemment  die  propertiei  (o  nofold, 
Woold  Mem  in  me  to  affiect  speech  and  dieconrse} 
Siwe  1  am  pot  to  know,  thM  your  own  saence 
Exceeds,  in  tliat,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you :  then  no  more  remains 
Bat  that  to  yoor  sufficiency,  as  year  worth  is  able. 
And  let  them  work.    The  natore  of  oar  people. 
Oar  city's  institations,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  yoa  are  as  pregnant  in. 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enrichcKcl  any 
Thai  we  remember:  there  is  oar  commissioD, 
Fkom  which  we  woaU  not  have  you  warp. — Call 
I  say,  bid  oobm  before  as  Angelo.—  [hither, 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figare  of  as,  think  too,  he  will  bear  ? 
For  yoa  nrast  know,  we  nave  with  special  soal 
Elected  him  oor  absence  to  sapply ; 
Lent  him  oor  terror,  drest  him  with  oar  love  > 
And  giveii  his  depatatioD  all  the  organs 
Of  oar  own  power :  what  think  joa  of  it  ? 

Eecal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  ondergo  saoh  aoiple  grace  and  hoar. 
It  is  lord  Angela 

Enter  Amcelo. 

Dnke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  year  grace's  will, 
I  etMne  to  know  year  pleasare. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kmd  of  character  in  thy  life. 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thv  history 
Folly  vnfold :  thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waMe 
Thyself  npoo  thy  virtues,  them  on  ttee. 
Heaven  doth  with  as,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  oar  virtoes 
Did  not  go  forth  of  as,'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not  Spirits  are  not  finely  toooh*d, 
Bat  ta  fine  issaes :  nor  natore  never  lends 
Tlie  soudlest  scrapie  of  her  excellenoe. 


Bat,  like  a  thrifty 

Herself  the  glorr  ofa  creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  nse.    Bat  I  do  bend  my  speech 

To  one,  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise ; 

Hold  therefore,  Angelo ; 

In  oar  remove,  be  thoa  at  fall  oarself : 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  Old  Escalas, 

Thongh  firet  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 

Take  thy  commission. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figare 
Be  stamped  apoo  it 

Dnhs.  No  more  evasion : 

We  have,  with  a  leaven'd  and  orepared  choice. 
Proceeded  to  yoa ;  therefore  take  year  bonoars. 
Oar  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  qnick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  nnqaestiun'd 
Matters  of  needfol  valae.    We  shall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  oar  concernings  shall  importune. 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.    So,  fare  yoo  well : 
To  the  hopeful  executioo  do  I  leave  you 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  ford. 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  vray. 

Dvke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  anj  scruple :  yonr  scope  is  as  mine  own ; 
So  to  enlorce,  or  qualify  the  laws. 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.    Oive  me  your  hind; 
ril  privily  away :  I  love  the  people. 
Bat  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Thoagh  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement : 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 
That  does  affect  it    Once  more,  fiire  you  well. 

Ang.  The  heavens  give  safoty  to  yonr  ourposes .  ^ 

EeooL  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  happi* 


Duks.  I  thank  yoa :  fare  yoo  well.  [Exit. 

EtcoL  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  cive  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  coucorns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 
A  power  I  have ;  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE 


Act  I 


I  am  notret  instnicted. 

Ang.  *Ti8  to  with  me :— Let  oa  withdraw  toge- 
And  we  may  soon  our  satiifaction  have  [ther, 

Toachiag  that  point 

EscaL  I'll  wait  npon  your  honour.  [JExetmt. 

Scene  II.— ji  Strett. 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 
Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dtiket»  come 
not  to  composition  witn  the  king  of  Hungary,  why, 
then  all  the  dukes  fall  npon  the  king. 

1  Gent,  Heaven  grant  ns  its  peace,  bat  not  the 
king  of  Hungary's ! 

3  Gent,  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  conclndest  like 'the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments, 
out  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 
Lucio,  Ay,  that  he  rased. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to  command 
the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions ; 
they  put  forth  to  steal :  there's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all, 
that,  m  the  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  relish  the 
petition  well,  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  neard  any  soldier  dislike  it 
Lucio,  I  believe  thee ;  for,  I  think,  thou  never 

wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent.  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least 

I  Gent,  What?  in  metre? 

Lucio,  In  any  proportion,  or  in  nny  language. 

1  Gent,  I  think,  or  in  any  rcli^n. 

Lucio,  Ay  !  why  not?  Grace  is jnrace,  despite  of 
all  controversy :  as  for  example ;  Thou  thyself  art 
a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent,  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers 
between  us. 

Lucio.  1  grant;  as  there  may  between  the  lists 
and  the  velvet :  thou  art  the  list. 

1  Gent,  And  thou  the  velvet:  thou  art  good  vel- 
vet; thou  art  a  three-pil'd  piece.  I  warrant  thee: 
I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be 
pird,  as  thou  art  pil'd,  for  a  French  velvet  Do  I 
speak  feelingly  now? 

Lucio,  I  thmk  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
painful  feeling  of  thy  speech :  I  will,  out  of  thine 
own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but,  whilst 
I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  (rent,  I  think,  I  have  done  myself  wrong;  have 
I  not?  [tainted  or  free. 

^Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast;  whether  thou  art 
Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation 

comes !  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under 

her  roof,  as  come  to — 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray? 

1  Gent.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year. 
1  Gent,  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio,  A  French  crown  more. 

I  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  b  me : 
but  thou  art  full  of  error ;  I  am  sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but 
so  sound,  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are 
hollow:  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enier  Bawd. 

I  Gent.  How  now?  which  of  your  hips  has  the 
most  profound  sciatica  ? 

Benod,  Well,  well ;  there's  one  yonder  arrested, 
and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  nve  thousand  of 
you  all. 

IGent,  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  thatfs  Claudio,  signior  Clnudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison !  'tis  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know,  tis  so :  I  saw  him  ar- 
rested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  is  more^ 
within  these  three  days  his  head's  to  be  chopped  ofi. 

Ludo,  But,  after  all  thu  fooling,  I  would  not  have 
it  so:  art  thou  sure  of  this? 

Bawd  I  am  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietta  with  child. 


Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be ;  he  promised  to 
ineet  me  two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  ever  precise 
in  promise-keeping. 


Gent.  Besides^  you  know,  it  draws  something 
near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  moat  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  pro- 
clamation. 

Lucio.  Away ;  lef  s  go  learn  the  truth  of  it 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentleman. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  vrith  po- 
verty,  I  am  custom-shrnnL  How  now?  whaf  s  the 
news  with  you  ? 

Enter  Clown, 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd  But  whaf  s  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 

Clo.  No ;  but  there  is  a  woman  with  maid  by  him: 
yon  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  yon? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Yienna  must  be 
pluck'd  down. 

Bawd  And  what  shall  become  of  those  m  the  cityf 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  pat  in  for  them. 

Bawd  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  puird  down? 

Clo,  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
monwealth !    What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come ;  fear  not  you :  good  counsellors  lack 
no  clients :  though  yon  change  your  place,  yon  need 
not  change  your  trade;  I'll  be  your  tapster  stilL 
Courage ;  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you :  you,  that 
have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,  you 
will  be  considered.  [witlnlraw. 

Bawd,  Whaf  s  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster  ?  Let's 

Clo,  Here  comes  signiorClaudio.  ledby  thepro- 

•st  to  prison ;  and  there's  madam  Juliet     [Es^mi. 


vosti 


Scene  IlL— 7As  tame. 


Enter  Provost,  Clauko,  Juuet,  and  Officere; 
Luoio,  and  two  Gentttnen, 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to 
the  worid? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Pro.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disfmsition. 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Aathority, 
Make  us  pay  down  f<Nr  our  offence  by  wei^t — 
The  vrords  of  heaven ;— on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  vrhom  it  will  not,  so;  yet  still  tis  just 

Lucio,  Why,  how  now,  Clavdio?  whence  comes 
this  restraint? 

Claud,  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Locio,  liberty 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint:  our  natures  do  ponme, 
(Like  rats  that  rarin  down  their  proper  bane,) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest, 
I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors :  and  yet, 
t  say  the  troth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppeiy  of 
freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment—What's 
thy  offence,  Claudio? 

Claud.  What,  bat  io  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio,  What  ii  it  ?  murder  ? 

Claud,  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud,  Call  it  so. 

Prov,  Away,  sir :  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  wora,  good  friend :— Lncio,  s  word 
with  you.  ( Takee  Aim  atide.) 

Lucio.  A  hunwed,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  look'd  after  ?  [cootrict, 

Clautl  Thus  stands  it  with  me :— Upon  a  trse 
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ofJoliet(a*fbed; 
_  oa  Imow  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife> 
Save  that  we  do  the  denonciatioii  lack 
Of  oatward  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Ooly  for  propantion  of  a  dower 
Remaining  b  the  coffer  of  her  friends ; 
From  whom  we  thooffht  it  meet  to  hide  our  love. 
Till  time  had  made  toem  for  os.    Bat  it  chances, 
Hie  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 
With  character  too  grass,  w  writ  on  Juliet 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud,  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputv  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  tne  tault  and  glimpse  of  newness ; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse,  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur : 
Whether  the  tyrannv  be  b  his  place. 
Or  b  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  staffger  b: — ^But  this  new  governor 
Awak^  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties,  [wall 

Which  have,  like  unacour'a  armour,  hong  by  the 
Sn  loqg,  that  nineteen  sodiacs  have  gone  round. 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and.  Tor  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me : — 'tis  surely,  lor  a  name. 
^  Lucto,  I  warrant,  it  is:  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be 
in  love,  may  sigh  it  oC    Send  after  the  duke,  and 
ai^peal  to  him. 

Claud.  1  have  done  so,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
Ipr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service : 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approbation : 
Acqnabt  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state  \ 
Implore  her,  b  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him ; 
I  have  j^reat  hope  b  that:  for  b  her  youth 
Hiere  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
^ch  as  moves  men ;  lieside,  she  hath  orosperous  art. 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio,  I  pray,  she  ma^  *  as  well  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under 
gnevons  imposition ;  as  for  the  euoyinff  of  thy  life, 
who  1  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost 
at  a  game  of  tick-tacL    I'll  to  her. 

Cumd,  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours, 

Claud,  Come,  officer,  away.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  Vf.—A  Monastery. 
Enter  Duke  tmd  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke,  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought ; 
Believe  not,  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom :  why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  roe  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

jFW.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke,  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  removed  j 
Ami  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 
Where  youth,  ana  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  deliver'd  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture,  aud  firm  abstinence,) 
xMy  abeolute  pbwer  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  trayell'd  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear. 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd :  now,  pious  sir, 
Yoa  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord.  [laws, 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting 
(Tbe  needful  bits  and  curbs  ibr  heaid-strong  steeds,) 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep; 
Even  Uke  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  now,  as  fond  fathera 
Having  bound  np  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch 
Only  to  stick  it  u  their  children's  sight. 


For  terror,  not  to  use :  b  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'a  than  fear'd :  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorani. 

FrL  It  rested  b  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied- up  justice,  when  you  pleas'd: 
And  it  b  yon  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd. 
Than  in  Lord  Angela 

Duke,  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  ^11  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  eVil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment    Therefore,  bdeed,  my 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office ;  [father 

Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight. 
To  do  it  sbnder :  and  to  behold  his  sway, 
1  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order. 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee. 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  1  may  formaUy  b  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.    More  reasons  for  this  action. 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only,  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise : 
Stands  at  a  guard  Mrith  envy :  scarce  confesses 
That  his  bloHod  flows,  or  that  ois  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see. 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemen  be. 

lExeunU 
Scene  Y,—A  Nuimery. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

leah.  And  have  you  nuns  no  further  privileges  ? 

FS^an,  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

leab.  Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sister-hood,  the  votarists  of  sabt  Clare. 

Lucio,  Ho !  Peace  be  b  this  place !      (Within.) 

leab.  Who^s  that  which  calls? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice :  gentie  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him; 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn : 
When  you  have  vow  d,  you  must  not  speak  with 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress :  [men. 

Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  shew  your  face; 


Or,  if  YOU  shew  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 

"e  calls  again;  I  pray  you  answer  him.  [} 

leab.  Peace  ana  prosperity !  Who  is't  that  calls  f 


[JSxit. 


Enter  hvcio. 


Lucio,  Hail,  virgb,  if  you  be ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !  Can  you  so  stead  me. 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  orother  Clandio? 

leab.  Whv  her  unhappy  brother?  let  me  ask ; 
Hie  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister.  [you: 

Lucio.  Gentie  and  fidr,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prison. 

leab.  Woe  me  I    For  what? 

Lucio.  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  hisjudge 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks  * 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

leab.  oir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lucio.  It  is  true. 

I  would  not— though  'tis  my  fiimiliar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart, — play  with  all  virgins  so: 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'a,  and  sainted; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  b  sbcerity. 
As  with  a  saint 

leab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it   Fewness  and  truths 
'tistiius: 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd : 
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Aj  those  that  feed  grow  fall ;  ae  bloMomiop^  time. 
That  from  the  seedneu  the  bare  fallow  bnngs 
To  teeminr  foison :  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
EKpreaseth  his  full  tilth  aod  husbandnr. 

Uab.  Some  one  with  child  by  hbiT— My  cousiii 
Juliet? 

Lucio.  Is  she  TOOT  coosio  ?  [names, 

l9€A.  Adeptealy;  as  school-maids  change  their 
By.  vain,  thoogh  apt  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Uab.  O,  let  him  marry  her! 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence ; 
Bore  many  eentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand,  ana  hope  of  action ;  but  we  do  learn 
fir  those  that  know  the  ver^  nerres  of  state, 
VRm  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.    Upon  his  place. 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-brotn ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense ; 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  lil>erty, 
Which  nave,  for  long,  run  by  the  nideoas  law, 
As  mice  by  lions),  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 
Under  whoee  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into'  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example :  all  hope  is  gone. 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo:  and  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Uab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  t 

Lucio,  Has  censar*d  him 

Ahvady ;  aad,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Uab.  Alas !  what  poor  ability's  m  me 
To  do  him  good? 

Lucio.  AMtkj  the  power  you  have. 

Uab.  My  power !  Alas !  I  doubt, — 

Lucio,  Oar^oubts  aro  traitors. 

And  make  os  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt :  go  to  lord  Angelo, 
Aod  let  him  leara  to  know,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  thejr  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Uab.  ril  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But,  speedily. 

hab.  I  will  about  it  straight; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  aflair.    I  humbly  thank  jron : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  soon  at  night 
1*11  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Uab,  Good  sir,  adieu.    [Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 
SciNE  I.— il  Ho//  in  Angelo'*  house, 

Enior  Anoelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost, 
Officers,  and  oth^  Attendants, 

Ang,  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
Aod  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal,  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death :  alas !  this  gentleman. 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  1  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  aflfectious. 
Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 
Or  that  tiie  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  ^onr  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not^  sometime  in  your  life, 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him. 


And  pnird  the  law  upon  yoo. 

Ang.  Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escahis, 
Another  thing  to  fall.    I  not  deny. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try :  what* s  open  made  to 

justice, 
Tliat  justice  seises.    What  know  the  laws. 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves?    Tis  very  preg- 
nant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see. 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it 
Vou  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence. 
For  I  have  had  such  faults;  but  rather  tell  me 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend. 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  oat  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial    Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provott  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Clandio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd ; 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[Exit  Provost. 

Escal,  Well,  heaven  forgive  him !  and  forgive  us 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  vurtue  fall :  [all ! 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  oone ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Fboih,  Clown,  Officers,  gfc, 

Elb,  Come,  bring  them  away :  if  these  be  good 
people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  but  use 
their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no  law; 
bring  them  away. 

Ang,  How  now,  mrl  Whafs  yoor  name?  and 
what's  the  matter? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor  duke** 
constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow ;  I  do  lean  upon 
justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before  yoor  good 
oonour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang,  Benefactors  ?  Well ;  what  benefacton  are 
they  r  are  they  net  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are :  but  precise  villains  the]^  are,  that  I 
am  sure  of:  and  void  of  all  profanation  u  the  world, 
that  good  christians  ought  to  have. 

Escal,  This  comes  off  well ;  here's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang,  Go  to:  what  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow  is 
your  name  ?    Why  dost  thou  not  speak.  Elbow  ? 

Clo,  He  cannot,  sir;  he's  ont  at  elbow. 

Anp.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Elb.  He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  parcel-bawd;  one 
that  serves  a  bad  woman;  whose  noose,  sir,  was,  as 
they  say,  pluck'd  down  in  the  suburbs ;  and  now  she 
professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill 
bouse  too. 

Escal  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven 
and  your  honour, — 

Escal  How!  thy  wife? 

Elb.  Ay  sir;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest 
woman, — 

Escal  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well 
as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house, 
it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb,  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been 
accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  oncleanli- 
nes*  there. 

EsccU,  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir, by  mistress  Over-done*s  means:  bat 
as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  yoor  honour,  this  it  not  so. 

Elb,  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  ho- 
nourable man,  prove  it 

Escai,  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces?  ( ToAngelok) 
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Clon  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child ;  and  long- 
ing ( aariog  your  hoDonr'a  reverence )  for  tteVd 
pfrones ;  nr.  we  had  but  two  in  the  hooee,  which  at 
that  very  aistant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fhiit- 
dish,  a  dnsh  of  some  three-pence ;  your  honours  have 
aeen  soch  dishes ;  they  are  not  China  dishes,  but 
very  good  dishes. 

E$cal,  Oo  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sh*. 

Clo.  No  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  yon  are  therein 
in  the  right:  but,  to  the  point:  as  f  say,  this  mistress 
Elbow,  Deing,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being  great 
bellj'd,  and  lon^rioff*  se  I  said,  for  praoes;  and 
having  bot  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth 
here,  this  very  man,  bavins  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said, 
and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly ;— for, 
as  you  know,  roaster  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you 
three-pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

C/o.  Wtrji  well :  you  beiiw  then,  if  you  be  remem- 
ber'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes. 

Froth,  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  tellrag  you  then,  if  you  be 
rpmeraber'd,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  ooe,  were 
past  cure  of  the  Uung  you  wot  of,  unless  they  kept 
▼ery  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth,  All  this  is  true. 

Clo,  Why,  very  well  then. 

EeceU,  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  pur- 
pose. — ^What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he 
Mth  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me  to  what  was 
done  to  her. 

Clo,  Sir.  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet 

EocaL  No,  sir,  uor  I  mean  it  not 

Clo,  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  ho- 
noor's  leave :  and,  I  beseech  yon,  look  uto  master 
Frotii  here,  sir  \  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a-year ; 
whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas: — Was't  not  at 
Hallovrmas,  roaster  Froth  ? 

Froth,  All-hollood  eve. 

Clo,  Why.  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  troths :  he, 
sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; — 'twas  io 
the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you  have  a 
delight  to  sit:  have  you  not? 

Froth,  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  for  winter. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then ; — I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang,  This  will  last  aut  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there :  I'll  take  roy  leave. 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoiiii^,  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

EscoL   I  think  no  less:  good  morrow  to  your 
lordship.  {Exit  Angelo. 

Now,  sir,  come  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
once  more? 

Clo.  Once,  sir  ?  tiiere  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Elb,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  hun  what  this  man 
did  to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  oeseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal,  Weil,  sir :  what  did  this  gentleman  io  her  ? 

Clo.  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
foce : — Oood  master  Froth,  look  upon  bis  honour ; 
'tis  for  a  good  purpose :  doth  your  honour  mark  his 

£ffca/.  Ay,  sir,  very  well  [face? 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Escal.  WeU,Idosa 

Clo.  Doth  yuur  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I'll  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
worst  thii^  about  biro :  good  then ;  if  his  face  be 
the  worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  roaster  Froth 
do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm?  I  would  know 
that  of  yonr  honour.  Cto  it? 

EscaL  He's  in  the  right :  constable,  what  say  you 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  bouse  is  a  respected 
house;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow;  and  his 
mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  band,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  re- 
spected person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  best;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet: 


the  time  is  yet  to  come,  that  she  was  erer  respected 
with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo,  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before  he 
married  with  her. 

Escal,  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  justice,  or  ini« 
quity  ?--Is  this  true  ? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  variet !  O  thou  wicked 
Hannibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I  was  mar- 
ried to  her !  If  ever  I  was  re8|>ected  with  her,  or  she 
with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me  the  poor 
duke's  officer : — Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Uanmbal^ 
or  111  have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

EscaL  If  he  took  you  a  box  o^  th'  ear,  yon  might 
have  Toor  action  of  slander  too. 

Elo,  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it : 
what  is't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  shoula  do  with 
this  wicked  caitiff? 

EscaL  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  of- 
fences in  himj  that  thou  wooldst  discover  if  thou 
oooldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses,  till  thoa 
know*st  what  they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  yoor  worship  for  it:— Thoa 
see'st,  thoo  wicked  varlet  now,  wbaf  s  come  upon 
thee ;  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  tnoa 
art  to  continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  yon  bom,  friend  ?  {ToFroth,) 

Froth.  Here  m  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  foarsoore  ponnda  a-year? 

Froth.  Yes,  and*t  please  you,  sir. 

Escal,  So.— >\1iat  trade  are  yon  oT  sir  ? 

{To  the  Cloum.) 

Clo.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress's  name? 

Clo.  Mistress  Over-done. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  hosband? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-done  by  tbe  last 

EscaL  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  yon  acquainted  with 
tapsters ;  they  will  draw  yon,  master  Froth,  and  yoa 
will  hang  them :  get  yon  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth,  I  thank  yoor  worship :  for  mine  ovm  part, 
I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am 
drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well ;  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth ,  fare- 
well. lExtt  FS^oth.'] — Come  you  hither  to  roe,  master 
tapster  ghat's  your  name,  master  tapster? 

Clo.  Pouipey. 

Escal,  What  else? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

EscaL  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great  Porapey.you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  bemg  a  tapster. 
Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me  true ;  it  snail  be  the 
better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  that  would  live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being  a 
bawd?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ? 
is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo,  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ; 
nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
all  the  youths  in  the  city  t 

EscaL  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  roy  poor  opinion,  they  will  to^ 
then :  if  your  woiahip  will  take  order  for  the  draba 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tellyou :  it  is  but  beaaii»  and  hanging. 

Cfio,  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give 
out  a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold 
in  Vienna  ten  years,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it, 
after  three-pence  a  bay :  if  you  live  to  see  this  coma 
to  pass,  say  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  yon,  good  Poinpey ;  and,  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you,-—!  advise  you,  let  roe 
not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint 
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whataoerer,  do,  not  for  dwelliog  where  yoa  do :  if  I 
do,  PoEDDey,  I  shall  beat  yoa  to  yoar  tent,  and  prove 
a  shrewd  Cesar  to  yoo ;  in  plain  dealini^,  Pompey,  I 
shall  have  yoa  whipt:  so  for  this  time,  Fompey,  Ure 
you  welU 

Clo.  I  thank  yoar  worship  for  voor  good  counsel : 
but  1  shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortone  shall 
better  determine. 

Whip  me  ?  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  oat  ot  his  trade.  [ExU, 

Escal,  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow ;  come 
hither,  master  constable.  How  long  ha? e  yoa  been 
in  this  place  <^  constable  ? 

Elb,  Seven  years  and  a  half,  sir. 

Eical,  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time :  you  say,  seven 
years  together  ? 

£/&.  Andahalf,sir. 

Escal,  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  io  you ! 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon't ;  are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it? 

Elb,  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters : 
as  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for 
tbem;  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all. 

^  EscoL  Look  yoo,  brinr  me  in  the  name  of 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  jour  parish. 

Elb,  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Escal.  To  my  bouse  :  fare  you  weU.  [Exit  Elbow, 
What's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just,  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal,  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EscaL  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

EscaL  It  is  bat  needfal : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe  : 
But  yet,— poor  Claodio !— There*s  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt, 

ScBNB  U,— Another  Boom  in  the  same. 
Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 
Ser,  He's  hearing  of  a  cause ;  he  will  come 
ril  tell  him  of  you.  [straight 

Prov,  Pray  you,  do.  [Exit  Servant.]  I'll  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be,  be  will  relent :  alas. 
He  bath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream ! 
All  sectx,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it!— 

Enter  Anoelo. 

Any,  Now,  whaf  s  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prov.  Is  it  Your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

Ang,  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea  ?  hadst  thou  not 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ?  [order  ? 

Prov,  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  yoor  good  correction,  I  have  seen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to;  let  that  be  mbe: 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov,  1  crave  yoor  honour's  pardon.— 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant, 

Sorv,  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemned. 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang,  Hath  he  a  sister? 

Prov,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtoous  maid. 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood. 
If  not  already. 

jilng.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant. 
See  yoa  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd ; 


Let  her  have  needftd,  bat  not  lavish.  Beans : 
There  shall  be  order  for  it 

Enter  Luao  and  Isabella. 

Prov,  Save  your  honour !       (Offering  to  retire,) 

Ang,  Stay  a  little  while.— (To  IsabT)    Yoa  are 
welcome :  what's  your  will  ? 

Isab,  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  yoor  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what's  yoar  sait  ? 

Isai,  Tliere  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  wiU  not 

Ang,  Well;  the  matter? 

Is€io.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die: 
I  do  beseech  yoo,  let  it  be  his  fiiolt. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces  1 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it ! 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done : 
Mine  were  the  very  cypher  of  a  function. 
To  find  the  foults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  0  just,  but  severo  law  ! 

I  bad  a  brother  tiien. — Heaven \eep  your  honour ! 

(Retiring.) 

Lucw.  [To  Isab.)  Givt  not  o'er  so :  to  him  again 
intreat  him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown ; 
Vou  are  too  cold :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy 

Isab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang,  I  will  not  do't 

Isao.  But  can  yoa  if  yoa  would  ? 

Ang,  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  da 

Isab,  But  might  yon  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong. 
If  so  yoor  heart  were  tonch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mme  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He's  sentenc'd ; 'tis  too  late 

Lucio.  Yoo  are  too  cold.  {To  Isabella.) 

Isab.  Too  late  ?  why,  no :  I,  that  do  speak  a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again :  well  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  io  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  kmg's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshsl's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does.    If  he  had  been  as  yoo 
And  yon  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him ; 
But  lie,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Isab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  yoor  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel !  would  it  then  be  thas  ? 
No :  I  would  tell  what  Hwere  to  be  a  judge. 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  toach  him :  there's  the  vein.  {Ande.\ 

Ang,  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab,  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He,  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  f  O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ana,  Be  you  content,  feir  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him; — he  must  die  to- 
morrow, [spare  him : 

Isab.  To-morrow?  O,  thafs  sudden !  Spare  him. 
He's  not  prepar'd  for  death !  Even  for  our  kitohens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season ;  shall  we  serve  heaven 
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With  leM  refpeot  than  we  do  roinifter 
To  our  gross  selvet  ?  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  lor  thU  offence?         [yon : 
There's  many  have  committed  it 

Imcio,  Ay.  well  said. 

A»g.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil,       fslept  : 
If  the  first  maiu  that  did  the  edict  infringe. 
Had  answered  for  his  deed :  now,  'tis  awake; 
rakes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  In  a  glass,  that  shows  what  fatore  evils, 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd, 
Ajid  so  in  progress  to  be  hatched  and  bom,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
fivt,  where  they  live,  to  end. 

hob.  Yet,  show  some  pity. 

A»o.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  jpitjr  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  disiniss*d  offence  wonld  after  call ; 
And  do  him  ri^t,  that,  answeriii||[  one  fool  wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.    Be  satisfied ; 
Yomr  brother  dies  to-morrow :  be  content 

hob.  So  yoa  most  be  the  first,  that  gives  this  sen- 
tence; 
And  he  that  suffers :  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  gianf  s  strength ;  botit  is  tyrannoos 
To  use  it  like  a  giant 

Lucio.  That's  well  said. 

Itab.  Coald  great  men  thander 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  wocdd  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Woold  use  his lieaven  for  thunder:  nothing  but 

Mercifid  heaven!  [thunder. 

Hkni  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Spiif  st  the  unwedg^le  and  gnarled  oak, 
llian  tiie  soft  mvrfle ; — O,  but  man,  proud  man ! 
DrMt  in  a  little  orief  authority ; 
Most  Jgnorant  of  what  he's  most  assor'd. 
His  glassy  essence^— like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  socli  fiuitastic  tricks  befi>re  lugh  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  wim  our  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal 

Lucio.  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench :  he  will  relent ; 
He's  coming,  I  perceive  t 

Prov.  Fray  heaven,  she  wm  him ! 

I$ab»  We  cannot  weuh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints :  tis  wit  in  them ; 
But  in  the  less,  fool  orofimation. 

Lueio.  Thoo'rt  in  me  ri^ht,  girl ;  more  o'  that 

Isab,  That  in  the  captain's  Sot  a  choleiick  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio,  Art  advis'd  o'  that  ?  more  ont 

Ana.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Uao.  Because  authority,  thoogh  it  err  like  others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skins  the  vice  o^  the  top :  go  to  yoor  bosom ; 
Knock  there ;  and  ask  yoor  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
Thaf  s  like  my  brother's  ianlt :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  goiltiness.  soch  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  soond  a  tnoosbt  opoo  yoor  toogoe 
Against  my  brother's  lira. 

Aug.  She  speaks,  and  tis 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  itwFare  yoo 

hab.  €lentle  my  lord,  torn  back.  [well. 

Aug.  I  will  bethink  me : — Come  again  to-morrow. 

/«a6.  Hark !  how  I'll  bribe  yoo:  good  my  lord, 

A»g,  How!  bribe  me ?  [torn  back. 

I$ab.  Ay,  with  soch  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share 
with  yoo. 

Lucio,  Yoo  had  maiT'd  all  else. 

Uab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich,  or  poor. 
As  fancy  valoes  them :  bot  with  true  prayera. 
Hat  shall  be  op  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 
Bre  son-rise :  prayera  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fasting  maias,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Amg.  Wen :  come  to  me 

To-morrow. 

Lucio.  Go  to ;  it  is  well ;  away.  (Aside  to  Itobtl) 


Ana. 
WbaTs 


Isab.  Heaveo  keep  your  honour  safe  1 

Ang,  Amen ;  for  I 

Am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  {Aside.} 

Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  boor  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attem]  yoor  worship? 

Ana.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

leaO.  Save  your  honour ! 

[Exeunt  Lucio,  Isabella,  and  Provost. 
From  thee  ;  even  from  thv  virtue .' — 
'■  this  ?  what's  this  ?  Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  1 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?  Ila  i 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  tbe  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  nowor. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.    Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  bghtness?    Having  waste  ground 
Shall  we  desire  to  rase  the  sanctuvy,         [enough. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  O,  fy,  fy,  fy ! 
What  dost  thou?  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  jgood  ?  O,  let  her  brother  live : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves.    Whatr  do  I  love 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again,  [her. 

And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?   What  ist  I  dream  on  ? 

0  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint. 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !  Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation^  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue ;  never  could  the  strampet. 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  natnre. 
Once  stir  my  temper :  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite :— Ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  nnil*d,  and  wonder'd  how. 

[Exit 
ScDfB  III.— il  Room  in  a  Prison. 
Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 
Duke,  Hail  to  yoo.  Provost !  so  I  think  yoo  are. 
Prcv.  I  am  the  provost:  whafs  your  will,  good 

friar? 
Duke.  Bound  by  iny  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 

1  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  niirite 

Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
The  natnre  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly.  [needful 

Prov.  1  woold  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
iSb/er  Juliet. 
Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who,  foiling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  bUstePd  her  report :  she  is  with  child ; 
And  he,  that  got  it  sentenc'd :  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  soch  offence. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  most  he  die? 

Pro.  As  I  do  think,  to  morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  yoo ;  stay  a  while,  (To  Juliet.) 
And  yoo  shall  be  condocted. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  four  one,  of  the  sin  yoo  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  GO ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  yoo  how  yoo  shall  arraign  yoor 
conscience. 
And  (r^  yoor  penitence  if  it  be  soond. 
Or  hollowly  pot  on. 

Juliet.  I'll  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  yoo  the  man  that  vmmg'd  yoo? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wroog'd  him. 

Duke,  So,  then,  it  seems,  yoor  most  offem^ul  act 
Was  mutually  comndtied? 

Jidiet.  MotoaUy. 

Duke.  Then  was  yoor  sm  of  heavier  kmd  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it  father. 

Duke.  Tis  meet  so,  daogfater:  bot  lest  yoo  do 
repent. 
As  that  the  sm  hath  brooght  yoo  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward   oorselves,   not 

heaven ; 
Showing,  we'diiot  spare  heaven,  as  we  love  i^ 

H 
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Hot  as  we  stand  in  fipar^ — 

JtUUi.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Jhihe.  There  rest 

Yoar  partner,  as  I  hear,  mnst  die  to-morrow. 
And  lam  going  with  instniction  to  him. — 
Grace  go  with  yon !  B^nedicUe  !  [Exti, 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !  O  iiyarioas  love. 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror ! 

Prov.  Tis  pity  of  him.    [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo^e  house. 
Enter  Anoblo. 

Ang,  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words ; 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  lo  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart,  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception :  the  state  whereon  I  studied. 
Is  like  a  gooa  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  fear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravitv. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  bear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.    O  place !  O  form ! 
How  often  dost  thon  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seemmg  ?  Blood,  thou  still  art  blood : 
Lef  s  write  {rood  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'lis  not  the  devil's  crest 

Enter  Servant, 
How  DOW,  who's  there  ? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

PMires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.    [Exit  Serv. 

O  heavens ! 

Wh]r  does  m]r  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart ; 
Malun^  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  the  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

Sopkiy  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Mnst  needs  appear  ofience. — 

Enter  IgABKf.LA. 
How  now,  fiur  maid  ? 

Isab.  1  am  come  to  know  yoor  pleasure. 

Ang,  That  yoo  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
please  me, 
T\mn  to  demand  what  'tis.  Yoor  brother  cannot  live. 

leab.  Even  so? — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring. 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  lofw  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  most  die. 

/soo.  Under  yoor  sentence  ? 

Ang,  Yea. 

Jsab.  When,  I  beseech  yon?  that  in  his  reprie?e. 
Longer,  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not 

Ang.  Ha !  Fy,  these  filthy  vices !  It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  sancy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image, 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means. 
To  make  a  false  uoe. 

leab.  TU  set  down  so  in  heaven,  bat  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  Sav  yoa  so?  tl^n  I  shall  pose  you  qniokly. 
Which  had  yoo  rather.  That  the  most  iust  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life ;  or,  to  redeem  him. 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  oncleannesa. 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

i*a&.  Sir,  believe  this. 


I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soot 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of^your  soul ;  our  compeU'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt 

Jsab.  How  say  yoo  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that;  for  lean  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.    Answer  to  this ;— > 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  chanty  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  Ufe  ? 

Jeab,  Please  yoo  to  do't, 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul. 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  yoo  to  do't,  at  peril  of  yoor  soul. 
Were  eoual  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Jsab.  That  I  do  be^  his  life,  if  it  be  sin. 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  soit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mora  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  yoor  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Your  sense  pursnesnot  mine:  either  you  are  ignorant. 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that's  not  good, 

Jsab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good. 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Tbns  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright. 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  those  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  loader 
Than  beauty  could  displayed. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  speak  more  gross : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Jsab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  opoo  that  pain. 

Jsab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other. 
But  in  the  loss  of  question.)  that  yoo.  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  snch  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
Yoo  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  yoor  body 
To  this  sopposed,  or  else  let  him  softer ; 
What  womd  yoo  do  ? 

Jsab,  As  moch  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death. 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rabies. 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  yoor  brother  die. 

Jstm.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way: 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Shoold  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  yoo  thenatcroel  as  the  seBteDcc, 
That  yoo  have  slander'd  so? 

Jsiw.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  perdoo. 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  merey  is 
Nothing  a-kin  to  fool  redemption. 

Ang,  Yoo  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant , 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  yoor  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 

Jsab.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord :  it  oft  falb  cot. 
To  have  what  we'd  have,  we  s(>eak  not  what  we  sMan : 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage,  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frait 

Jsab,  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  feodary,  bat  only  he. 
Owe,  and  socceed  by  weakness. 

Ang,  Nay,  wDmeo  are  firail  too. 

Js€ib,  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  theoa- 
selves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forma. 
Women !— Help  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  tl^m.    Nay,  call  ns  ten  times  firail) 
For  we  are  soft  as  oor  complexioos  are. 
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And  crednloua  to  false  prints. 

Ama.  I  think  it  well: 

And  trom  this  testimony  of  yonr  own  sex, 
jSince,  I  sappoee,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faolts  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold ; — 
I  do  arrest  your  words ;  be  that  yoa  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  yoa  be  more,  yoa're  none ; 
ff  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  external  warrants,]  show  it  now. 
By  putting  on  the  destin'a  livery. 

iMob,  1  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord. 
Let  me  intreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang,  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

Isao.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet;  and  you  tell  me, 
Hat  he  shall  die  for  it 

Ana,  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

/«ao.  T  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licenr«  in't. 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  plnck  on  others. 

Ang,  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Jsab,  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believed. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose ' — Seeming,  seeming ! 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo;  look  for't: 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or,  with  an  outstretched  throat,  I'll  tell  the  world 
Alood,  what  man  thou  art 

Amg.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  nnsoiTd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  Tooch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state. 
Will  so  yonr  accusation  overweigh, 
lliat  yon  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.    I  have  begun ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensnal  race  the  rein  : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes. 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  bodv  to  mv  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  nnkiudness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sdfterance :  answer  me  to-morrow. 


Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 

rU  prove  a  tyrant  to  him :  as  for  you. 

Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  yonr  tme.  ^ 


[Exit 

Isab,  To  whom  shall  I  complain  ?  Did  I  tell  this. 
Who  would  believe  me  ?    O  perilous  mouths. 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  toqgue. 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof! 
Bidding  the  law  make  court  sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite. 
To  follow  as  it  draws !    Ill  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he*d  yield  them  up, 
Belbre  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  soch  abhorred  pollution. 
Then  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  onr  brother  is  our  chastity. 
rU  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request. 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  souVs  rest   [Exit. 

ACTHL 

ScBNB  I.— ^  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Dukb,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

Dafits.  So,  then  yon  hope  of  pardon  from  lord 
Aiwelo  ? 

Claud,  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine. 
Bat  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 

Duke,  Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death,  or  life. 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with  life— 
Iff  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thoa  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skicy  influences,) 
That  dost  this  habitatioo,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Uoorly  afflict:  merely,  thoa  art  death's  fool ; 


For  him  thou  laboar'st  b^  thy  flight  to  shun. 

And  yet  run'st  toward  hiro  still :  thou  art  not  noble ; 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear^st. 

Are  nurs'd  by  baseness:  thou  art  by  no  means 

valiant ; 
For  thoa  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :  thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.  Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :  Imnpy  thou  art  not; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get: 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget'st :  thou  art  not  certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 
After  the  moon :  if  thoa  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  death  unloads  thee :  friend  hast  thou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner :  thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor 

age; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thv  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;  and  when  thoa  art  old,  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant  What's  yet  in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear. 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  Kve,  I  find,  I  seek  to  die ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab,  What,  ho!  Peace  here;  grace  and  good 
company !  ^a  welcome. 

Prov.  Who's  there  ?  come  in :  the  wish  deserves 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  Fll  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  1  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudia 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.    Look,  signior,  here's 
your  sister. 

Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  yon. 

Prov.  As  many  as  yon  please. 

Duke,  Bring  them  to  speak,  where  I  may  be  con- 
ceal'd. 
Yet  hear  them.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort? 

Isab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are ;  most  good  in  deed : 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed} 
To-morrow  yoa  setY>n. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Isab.  None,  bat  such  remedy,  as,  to  save  a  head, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud,  Bat  is  there  any  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live ; 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  jndge. 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  firee  your  life. 
But  fetter  yoa  till  death. 

Claud  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  just,  perpetual  durance ;  a  restraint. 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had. 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to*t) 
Would  bark  your  honour  Irom  that  trunk  you  bear. 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake 
Leat  thoa  a  feverous  life  should'st  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.    Dar'st  thou  die  T 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  npon. 
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Tn  corporal  soffennco  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  wfaeo  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Wby  gt?e  yon  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  yon  I  can  a  resolotion  fetch 
From  m>wery  tenderness  ?  If  I  most  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hog  it  in  mine  arms.  IS^ve 

Itab,  There  spake  my  brother;  there  my  father's 
Did  otter  forth  a  voice !    Yes,  thoa  most  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.  This  ootward-samted  depoty,— 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  voath  i'the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew. 
As  fiilcoo  doth  the  fowl,— is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  woold  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud,  The  princely  Angelo? 

Itab.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 
The  damned'st  body  to  mvest  and  cover 
In  princelv  spards !  Dost  thou  think,  Claodio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  viiginity. 
Thou  might'st  be  freed? 
i      Claua,  O,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  woold  give  it  thee,  from  this  rank 
offence. 
So  to  offend  him  still :  this  night's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud  Thou  shalt  not  do't 

Jsnb.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
Vd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud  Thanks,  dear  Isabel 

laab.  Be  ready,  Claodio,  for  ^oiir  death  to-morrow. 

Ckutd  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  toe  nose. 
When  he  would  force  it?  Sure  it  is  no  sin; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least 

Uab.  Which  u  the  least? 

CUtud  If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so  wise. 
Why,  woold  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdorably  fin*d?— O  Isabel ! 

Itab.  What  says  my  brother? 

Claud  Death  is  a  fearfal  thing. 

I§ab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful 

Claud  Ay.  but  to  die^  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  io  become^ 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  \o  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
•To  be  impiison'd  in  the  viewless  vrinds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  worid,  or  to  t>e  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  bowling ! — ^'tis  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  woridly  life. 
That  1^,  ache,  penuiy,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Uab,  Alas!  alas! 

Claud  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  yon  do  toaave  a  brother's  life. 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  hr. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

iMtA.  O,  you  beast! 

O,  fiuthltss  cowardl  O,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice? 
Is't  not  a  krad  of  incest,  io  take  life  [thmk  ? 

From  thine  own  sister's  shame?    What  should  I 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  foir! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wildemess 
Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood.    Take  my  defiance ! 
Die ;  perish !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Repneve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed  : 
I'll  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death. 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel 

/*«*.  0.fy,fy,fy! 

Thy  sin's  n  jt  accidental,  but  a  trade : 


Mercy  io  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  : 
'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Gamg.\ 

Claud  Ohearme,IsabeibL 

J2s-eii<sr  DuKB. 

Dukt.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister,  but  one 

Uab.  What  is  your  will  ?  [word. 

Duke.  Might  yon  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I 
woold  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  the 
satisfaction  I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  own 
benefit 

Uab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure :  my  stav  must 
be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs;  but  I  will  attenci  you  a 
while.  '^ 

Dukt.  (To  Claudio,  aside,)  Son,  I  have  over- 
heard  what  hath  past  between  you  and  your  sister. 
Aneelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her;  only 
he  hath  made  an  essay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise  hia 
judgment  with  the  disposition  of  natures ;  she,  having 
the  troth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gra- 
cious denial,  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive :  lam 
confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  \uh>w  this  to  be  true ; 
therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death :  do  not  satisfy 
your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible:  to- 
morrow you  most  die;  go  to  your  knees,  and  make 
readv. 

Claud  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  forewell.  [Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provott. 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  Whafs  your  will,  fother? 

Duke.  That  now  von  are  come,  yon  will  be  gone : 
leave  me  awhile  with  the  maid ;  my  mind  promises 
vrith  my  habit,  no  loss  shall  touch  her  bymy  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  {Extt  Provoet. 

Duke,  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair,  hatk 
made  you  good:  the  goodness,  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  g[oodness;  but  grace, 
being  the  soul  of  your  compleiion,  should  keep  the 
bodv  of  it  ever  fan*.  The  assault,  that  Angelo  hath 
roaoie  to  you,  fortune  hath  convey'd  to  my  under- 
standing ;  ana,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  fbr  his 
falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Anselo.  How  would  you 
do  to  content  this  substitute,  ana  to  save  your  brother,? 

leab,  I  am  now  ffoing  to  resolve  him :  I  had  ra- 
ther my  brother  die  oy  ue  law,  than  my  son  should 
be  unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much  is  the  good 
duke  deceived  in  Angelo!  If  ever  he  return,  and  I 
can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vaiii,  or 
discover  his  government 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss :  yet,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  voor  accnsatioD ; 
he  made  trial  of  you  only. — ^Therefbre,  fosten  yov 
ear  on  my  advisings ;  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing 

Kod,  a  remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself 
lieve,  that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor 
wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit ;  redeem  your  oro- 
theT  from  the  angrv  law:  do  no  stain  to  your  own 
({racious  person;  ana  much  please  the  absent  duke, 
if,  peradventare,  be  shall  ever  return  to  have  her- 
ing  of  this  busines. 

Uab,  Let  me  hear  too  speak  further;  I  have 
spirit  to  do  aa3r  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the 
truth  of  my  spirit 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fear- 
ful. Have  yon  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister 
of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at 
sea? 

Isab.  1  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  gooi  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  Her  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was 
affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed . 
between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and  limit  ol* 
the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  vrrecked 
at  sea,  having  in  that  perish'd  vessel  the  dowry  ot 
his  sister.  But  mark,  how  heavily  this  befel  to  the 
poor  gentlewoman  *  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  le- 
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wmutd  brother,  in  hii  lore  towvd  her  ever  most 
kind  and  natonil ;  with  him  the  portioo  mud  noew  of 
her  fortmie,  her  marriage-dowry;  with  both,  her 
combinate  hoaband,  thia  well-aeeming  Anrekx 

Isab.  Can  thia  be  ao?  Did  Angrelo  ao  ^ve  her? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  teara,  and  drj'd  not  one  of 
them  with  hia  comfort;  awaUowed  hia  vowa  whole, 
preiendinff  in  her  diaooTeriea  <^  diahonoor :  in  few, 
Deatowed  ner  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  ahe  yet 
wean  ibr  hia  aake ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  teara,  ia 
waahed  with  them,  bat  relenta  not 

Jsab*  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take  thia 
poor  maid  from  the  world !  What  cormption  in  thia 
life,  that  it  will  let  thia  man  live !— Bat  how  oat  of 
chw  can  ahe  avail  ? 

""''"'  laj  eaaily  heal : 

lor  brother,  bat 


1  yet  m  her  the 

I  oigaat  onkind- 

quenched  her 

*  current,  made 

to  Angek) ;  an- 

ledience ;  ame 

"efer  yooraelf  to 

r  with  him  may 

All  ahadowand 

o  convenience : 

Uowaall.    We 

atead  op  year 

the  encoonter 

compel  him  to 

ia  yoor  brother 

poor  Mariana 

IT  acaled.    The 

lia  attempt.    If 

yoa  ttimlL  well  to  carry  ttua  aa  yoa  may,  the  doable- 

oeia  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  firom  reproof. 

What  think  yoa  of  it? 

ImA.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ; 
and,  I  tmat,  it  wiu  grow  to  a  moat  prosperous  per- 
fection. 

Dute.  It  lies  much  in  yoar  holding  up :  haate  yoa 
speedily  to  Angek* ;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  yoo 
to  hia  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satiafaction.  I  will 
preaently  to  St  Luke  s ;  there,  at  the  moated  grange. 
reaides  thia  detected  Mariana :  at  that  j[>lace  call 
upon  me ;  and  deapatch  with  Angek),  that  it  may  be 


"t^- 


I  thank  yoq  for  thia  comfort :  fare  yoa  well, 
good  father.  [Exeunt  severally, 

ScsNB  f  Iw— 7^  Street  before  the  PrUon, 

Euter  Duke,  at  a  Prior;  to  kim  Elbow,  C/oiom, 

and  Ojicere. 

Elb,  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  hot  that 
TOO  vrill  needa  buy  and  aell  men  and  women  like 
beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and 
white  baatard. 

Duke.  O,  heavena !  vrhat  atuffia  here ! 

Clo,  'Twaa  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usur- 
iea,  the  merrieat  waa  put  dovni>  and  the  vrorser 
allow*d  by  order  of  law  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him 
warm ;  aixl  furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-akina  too,  to 
signify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency,  stainda 
for  the  fiicing.  [friar. 

Eib.  Come  yoar  way,  air. — Blesa  yoo,  good  father 

Duke.  And  yon,  good  brother  fiither:  what 
offence  hath  thia  man  made  yoo,  sir? 

Elb.  Marry,  air,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  and, 
air,  we  take  nim  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have 
foand  upon  him,  air,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we 
have  sent  to  tiie  deputy. 

Duke.  Fy,  sirrah ;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  cauaeat  to  be  done. 
That  ia  thy  meana  to  live :  do  thoa  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  auch  a  filthy  vice :  sav  to  thyself,— 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 


T  drink.  I  eat,  array  myaelf,  and  live. 
Canal  thoo  believe  thj  living  ia  a  life. 
So  stinkingly  depending?  Oo,  mend,  go,  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  atink  in  aonae  aort,  air;  hot 
yet  air,  I  would  prove (for  ain, 

Duke,  Nay,  it  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofa 
Thoa  wilt  prove  hia.    Take  him  to  priaoo.  officer, 
Corrrction  and  inatmction  moat  both  work , 
Ere  thia  rude  beast  will  profit 

Elb.  He  mnat  before  the  deputy,  air :  he  haa  given 
him  warning:  the  deputy  cannot  abide  a  wbore- 
maater;  if  he  oe  a  whoreoionger  and  comea  before  him, 
he  were  aa  good  go  a  mile  on  hia  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  aa  aome  would  aeem  to  be » 
Free  from  our  faulta,  aa  fauHa  from  aeeming,  iirec ! 

Enter  Lucio. 

Elb.  Hia  neck  will  come  to  yoar  waiat,  a  cord,  air. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort;  1  cry, bail:  here'a  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  fnend  of  mine. 

Lutiio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey?  What,  at  the 
heela  of  Craar?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph?  What, 
ia  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newlv  made 
woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the 

ENsket.  and  extracting  it  clutch'd ?  What  reply  ? 
a !  What  aay'at  thou  to  thia  tune,  matter,  and 
method?  Is'tnot  drowo'd  i*  the  laat  rain?  Ha! 
What  aaVat  thou,  trot?  Ia  the  world  aa  it  waa. 
man  ?  Which  ia  the  way  ?  Ia  it  aad,  and  few  worda  r 
Or  how?  The  trick  of  It? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thna !  atill  worae ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  nwnel,  thy  miatreaa  ? 
Procures  she  atUI?  Ha? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef. 
and  she  is  heraelf  in  the  tub. 

Liucio.  Why,  'tis  good;  it  ia  the  right  of  it:  it 
must  be  ao :  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  pow- 
der'd  bawd :  an  unahunn'd  conaeanence ;  it  moat 
be  80 :  art  going  to  priaon,  Pompey  r 

C&.  Yes  fidttsiip. 

Lucio,  Why,  'tis  not  amiaa,  Pompey :  farewell : 
go ;  aay.  I  aent  thee  thither.   For  debt,  Pompey  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  impriaon  him :  if  impriaooment 
be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  tia  hia  rirht :  bawd  ia 
be,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too:  bawd-bom.-^ 
Farewell,  good  Pompey :  commend  me  to  the  priaon, 
Pompey :  you  will  turn  good  huaband  now,  Pompey ; 
yoo  will  keep  the  house.  [b«ul. 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  cood  wonhip  will  be  my 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not 
the  wear.  I  will  pray^  Pompey,  to  mcreaae  your 
bondage :  if  yoo  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your 
mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  troaty  Pompey. — bleaa 
yoa,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  7     Ha  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  waya,  sir;  come. 

Clo.  Yoo  will  not  faiail  me  then,  air? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey?  nor  now. — What  newa 
abroad,  friar?  What  news? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucio.  Go, — to  kennel.  Pompey,  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  Chum,  amdQfieere. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none :  can  you  tell  me  of  any? 

Lucio,  Some  aay,  he  ia  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia ;  other  aome,  he  ia  in  Rome :  but  where  ia 
he,  think  yoo  ? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where  but  wheresoever,  I 
wish  him  well. 

Ludo.  It  waa  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to 
steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was 
never  bom  ta  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
absence :  he  puts  tranagresaioo  to't 

Duke.  He  doea  welTio't 

Lucio,  A  little  more  lenity  to  lecberr  woold  da 
no  harm  m  him :  aomethmg  too  crabbea  that  way, 
friar. 
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Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  most 
care  it 

Lucio,  Tes,  in  eood  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred;  it  is  well  ally'd:  bat  it  is  impossibTe  to 
extirp  it  qoite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put 
down.  Tney  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by  man 
and  woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  creation :  is 
it  true,  think  you  ? 
DuJte,  How  should  he  be  made,  then  ? 
Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him :  — 
Some,  that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes : 
— But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his 
urine  is  congeal'd  ice ;  that  I  know  to  be  true :  and 
he  is  a  motion  ungenerative,  that's  infallible. 
Ihtke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir ;  and  si>eak  apace. 
Jjucio,  Why,  what  a  rathless  thing  is  this  in  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  ?  Would  the  duke,  that  is  absent,  have 
done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man  for  the 
getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for 
Uie  nunnng  a  thousand :  he  had  some  feeling  of  the 
sport;  he  knew  the  service^  and  that  instructed  him 
to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  de- 
tected for  women;  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 
Lucio.  O,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 
Duke.  Tis  not  possible. 

Lueio.  Who?  not  the  duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty ; — and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  duc4it  in  her  clack- 
dish  :  the  duke  had  crotchets  in  him :  he  would  be 
drunk  too:  that  let  me  inform  you. 
Duke,  You  do  him  wrong,  surely.^ 
JJucio,  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his :  a  shy  fellow 
was  the  dake :  and,  I  believe,  1  know  the  cause  of 
his  withdrawing. 
Jhike.  What,  I  pr*ythee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 
Lucio.  No, — pardon ;— 'tis  a  secret  must  be  lock*d 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips :  but  this  I  can  let  you 
understand,— The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the 
duke  to  be  wise. 
Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 
Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking ;  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give 
him  a  better  proclamation.    Let  him  be  but  testi- 
monied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall 
appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and 
a  soldier :  therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully ;  or,  if 
your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darken'd  in 
your  malice. 
Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 
Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 
Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 
DtAe.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know 
not  what  you  speak.    But,  if  ever  the  duke  return, 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to 
make  your  answer  before  him :  if  it  be  honest  you 
have  spoke,  you  have  couraffe  to  maintain  it:  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  yon ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name  ? 
Lucio,  Su-,  my  name  is  Lucio ;  well  known  to  the 
duke. 

Duke,  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  live 
to  report  you. 
Lucio.  1  fear  you  not 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more ; 
or  you  imagine  me  too  nnhurtful  an  opposite.  But, 
indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm:  you'll  forswear 
this  again. 

Lucio.  I'll  be  hang'd  first:  thou  art  deceived  in 
me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this :  canst  thou  tell,  if 
Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 
Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 
Lucio,  Whv?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
I  would,  the  ouke,  we  talk  of,  were  retum'd  again : 
this  ungenitnr'd  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  oontinency;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,^  because  they  are  lecherous.    The  duke 


yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answer'd;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light:  would  he  were 
retum'd!  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for 
untrussing.  Farewell,  good  friar;!  pr'y thee,  pray 
for  me.  The  duke,  f  say  to  thee  again,  woula  eat 
mutton  on  Fridays.  He's  now  past  it;  yet,  and  I 
say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though 
she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic :  say,  that  I  said 
so.    Farewell.  \JExit, 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  m  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape ;  back- wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes :  what  king  so  strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ?~ 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provoetf  Bawd,  and  Officere, 

Eecal.  Go,  away  with  her  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  honour 
is  accounted  a  merciful  roan :  good  my  lord. 

Eecal,  Doable  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit  in  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant 

Prov.  A  oawd  of  eleven  years  continuance,  may 
it  please  your  honour. 

Bawd,  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  informatioii 
against  me:  mistress  Kale  iCeep-down  was  with 
child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time,  he  promised  her 
marriage ;  his  child  is  a  vear  and  a  quarter  old, 
come  Philip  and  Jacob :  I  have  kept  it  myself;  and 
see  how  he  roes  about  to  abuse  me. 

Eecal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  license : — 
let  him  be  called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to 
prison :  go  to;  no  more  words.  [Exeunt  Bawd  and 
Officere.]  Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be 
alter'd,  Claudio  must  die  to-morrow:  let  him  be 
furnish'd  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  pre- 
paration;  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should 
not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  yon,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

EsccU.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke,  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you ! 

Eecal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is 
now 
To  use  it  for  mv.time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  orcier,  late  come  from  the  see. 
In  special  busmess  from  his  holiness. 

Eecal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  oo 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it : 
novelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  as  dangeroas  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be 
constant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce  truth 
enough  alive,  to  make  societies  secure ;  but  security 
enough,  to  inake  fellowships  accurs'd :  much  upon 
this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  lida 
new  ii  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I 
prajr  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  duke  ? 

Eecal.  One,  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

EecaL  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
than  merry  at  any  thing  which  profess'd  to  make 
him  rejoice  :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But 
leave  we  him  to  his  evejits,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous ;  and  let  me  desire  to  know,  how 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  under- 
stand, that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke,  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measures  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice  :  vet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
manv  deceiving  promises  of  life ;  which  I,  b^  my 
good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he 
resolved  to  die. 

Eecal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I 
have  labour'd  for  the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  ex- 
tremest  shore  of  my  modesty ;  but  my  brother  jostioe 
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htre  I  found  §o  severe^  thai  Im  hath  forced  mt  to 
tell  him^  he  is  indeed— justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
Bfooeediog,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein,  if 
he  chance  to  fail,  he  bath  sentenced  himself. 

EscaL  I  am  eoing  to  visit  the  prisoner  :  fare 
yoa  weU. 

Duie.  Peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Evccdtu  and  Provost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Shoold  be  as  holv  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  kuow^ 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 
Hott  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self-ofiences  weifhiug. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cniel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  bis  grow ! 
0.  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Tnoogh  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
Row  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes. 
Making  practice  on  the  times. 
Draw  with  idle  spiders*  strings 
Most  pondVons  and  substantial  things ! 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply : 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  fie 
His  old  betrothed,  out  despised; 
SSo  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis'd. 
Pay  with  falsehoold  false  exacting. 
And  perform  an  old  contracting. 

ACT  IV. 

ScBNB  h—A  Room  in  Mariana's  House. 

Mariana  discovered  sitting  ;  a  Boy  singing. 

SONG. 

Take^  oh  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sueetiy  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  cfdtty. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seatd  in  vain, 

seed  din  vain. 

Mori.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away; 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent — 

[Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Puke. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish. 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 
Mymirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  |}|eas'd  my  woe. 

Vuke,  Tis  good :  though  music  oil  hath  such  a 
charm. 
To  make  bad,  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inqured  for  me 
here  to-day  ?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promis'd 
here  to  meet 

Mcari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  afler :  I  have 
■at  here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  yon :— The  time  is 
come,  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a 
little :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some 
advantage  to  yourself. 

Maru  I  am  always  bound  to  yon.  [Exit. 

Duke,  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur*d  with  brick. 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vinevard  back'd ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate. 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 


Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  to  call  on  him, 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night  (wav  ? 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 

IscUf.  I  have  taVn  a  due  and  wary  note  upon't; 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  ? 

IscUf,  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark; 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke,  Tia  wtU  borne  up . 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this  :~What,  ho !  withb !  come  forth  \ 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  yon  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke,  Do  you  persuade  yourself,  that  I  respect 
you !        ^  [found  it 

Man.   Good  fnar^  I  know  you  do,  and  have 

Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand* 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear : 
f  shall  attend  your  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  nigbt  approaches. 

Man.  Will't  olease  yoo  walk  aside? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false 
Are  struck  upon  thee !  volnmes  of  report  [eyes 

Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  qoests 
Upon  thy  doings !  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Srake  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! — ^Welcome !  How 
agreed? 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Isab.  She'll  take  the  enterprise  upon  her^  father. 
If  you  advise  it 

Uuke,  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab,  Little  hare  you  to  say. 

When  yoo  depart  from  him,  hot,  soft  and  low. 
Remember  now  my  brother, 

Mari,  Fear  me  not 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all  i 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contrict : 
To  bring  yoa  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin ; 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit    Come,  let  us  go ; 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow. 

\Mxemd. 

Scene  ll.^A  Room  in  the  Prison, 

Enter  Provost  and  Clown,. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah  :  can  you  cut  off  a 
man's  head  ? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can :  bat  if  he 
be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can 
never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are 
to  die  Claudio  and  Bamardine  :  here  is  in  our  pri- 
son a  common  execotiooer,  who  m  his  office  lacks  a 
helper;  if  yoa  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it 
shall  redeem  you  from  your  ^ves;  if  not,  yoo  shall 
have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and  your  de- 
liverance with  an  unpitied  whippping ;  for  you  havo 
been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  oat 
of  mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruc- 
tion from  my  fellow  partner.  [there  ? 

Prov,  What  ho,  Abborson !  Where's  Abhonon, 
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Enter  Abhobson. 

Abhor.  Do  yoa  call,  ar? 

Prcv,  Sirrah,  here^a  a  fellow  will  help  yoo  to- 
morrow in  3roar  ezecotion :  if  yoa  think  it  meet, 
compoond  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  yon;  if  not,  ose  him  for  the  present,  and 
dinniw  him :  be  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with 
yoQ :  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Jj}hor,  A  bawd,  ur  ?  Fy  upon  him,  he  will  dis- 
credit our  mystery. 

Prov,  Go  to,  sir;  yoa  weigh  eqaally ;  a  feather 
wUl  turn  the  scale.  [ExU. 

Clo,  Pttiy,  sir,  by  your  good  fiivonr,  (for,  sorely, 
■ir,  a  good  nroor  yoa  have,  bnt  that  yoa  have  a 
hanging  look,}  do  yoo  call,  sir,  yoor  occupation  a 
mystery? 

Abhor,  Ah,  sir,  a  mystery. 

Clo,  Fating,  sir,  I  nave  beard  say,  is  a  mystery ; 
and  yoor  whores^  sir,  being  members  of  my  occu- 
pation, using  pamting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a 
mystery:  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in 
hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Ablwr.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

C/o.  Proof. 

Abhor,  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief: 
if  it  be  too  little  ibr  vour  thief,  your  true  man  thinks 
it  bw  enough:  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your 
thief  thinks  it  little  enough:  so  every  true  man's 
apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provoet, 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  1 

Clo.  Sir,  1  will  serve  him;  fori  do  find,  yoor 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd ; 
he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  Yoa,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe.  to-morrow,  four  oxlock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my 
trade ;  follow. 

Ch,  1  do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and  I  hope, if  yoo 
have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  torn,  yoo 
shall  find  me  yare :  for,  truly,  sir,  for  yoor  kindness, 
I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Bamardine  and  Clandio : 

[Exetmi  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
One  has  my  pity;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 
Look^iere's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  bv  eifht  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal     Where's  Bamar- 
dine ?  [labour 

Claud,  As  last  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself  But  hark,  what  noise  ? 

(Knocking  within.) 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !     [Extt  Claudio. 

By  and  by:— 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve, 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio.— Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke, 

Duke.  The  best  and  wbolesomest  spirits  of  the 

night  [late? 

Envelop  you,  good  provost !    Who  called  here  of 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke,  Not  Isabel? 

Prov,  No. 

Duke.  They  will  then,  ere't  be  long. 

Prov  What  comfort  is  tor  Claudio? 

Duke.  There's  some  m  hope. 

Prov,  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  pamllel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
Tooualify  in  others :  were  be  meal'd  [nous; 

Witn  that  which  be  corrects,  (hen  were  he  tyran- 


But  this  being  so,  he's  just— Now  are  they  come. — 
{Knock  within^— Provoet  goee  out,) 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. — 
How  now?    What  noise?    That  spirit* s  possesa'd 
with  haste,  [stroke*. 

That   wounds   the   unsisting   postern   with  these 

Provoet  returns,  speaking  to  one  at  the  door, 

Prov,  There  he  most  stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in ;  he  is  calPd  op. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet. 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov,  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke,  As  near  the  dawning.  Provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov,  Happily, 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  coontermand;  no  such  example  have  we : 
Besides,  upon  the  verr  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelc  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Duke,Th\e  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mess,  My  lord  hath  sent  you  tnis  note ;  and  by 
me  this  foiiher  cham,  that  yon  swerve  not  from 
the  smallest  article  ofilL  neither  in  time,  matter,  nor 
other  circumstance.  Oood-morrow ;  ior,  as  I  t»ke 
it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov,  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger . 

Duke,  This  is  his  pardon ;  purchas'd  by  such  sin 

{Aside.^^ 
For  which  thepardooer  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love,  is  the  offender  friended.— 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov,  I  told  yoo :  lord  Angelo,  beUke,  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  vrith  thi 
unwonted  putting  on:  methinks,  strangely ;  for  lie 
hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  yon,  lefs  hear. 

Prov,  (Reads.)  fFhatsoever  gou  mag  hear  to  the 
contrary^  let  Claudio  be  executed  by  four  qf  the 
clock  ;  and,  in  the  qpemoon,  Bamardine :  for  mg 
better  satisfaction.iet  me  have  Claudio'e  head  sent 
me  bgfive.  Let  thisoedulgpetform^d;  witha  thought 
that  more  depends  on  it  than  we  must  get  deliver. 
Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  gou  will  answer 
it  at  gour  pert/.— What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke,  What  is  that  Bamvdin^ who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  bom;  but  here  nursed  up  and 
bred  :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  dake  had  not 
either  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him? 
I  have  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrongbt  reprieves  for  him : 
and,  indeed,  his  (act,  till  now  in  the  sovemment  of 
lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  prooC 

Duke,  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himseiC 

Duke,  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  pri- 
How  seems  he  to  be  tooch'd  ?  [aon  ? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  whaf  s  past,  present,  or  to  oobm  , 
insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortaL 

Duke.  He  wants  aavice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none :  he  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prison;  give  him  leave  to  escape 
hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times  a-day,  if  uot 
many  days  entirely  drank.  We  have  very  often 
awaxed  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and 
showed  him  a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  ham  not 
moved  him  at  alL 

Duke,  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow.  Provost,  honesty  and  constancy:  if  1 
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read  it  not  truly,  my  imoieDt  ikill  besailei  me ;  bat 
io  tbe  boldneu  of  my  comung,  I  wilt  lay  myself  in 
basard.  Claodio,  whom  here  yoo  have  a  warrant  to 
execate,  ia  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo, 
who  hadi  sentenced  him :  to  make  yoa  onderstand 
this  in  a  manifested  etifect,  I  crave  bat  foor  days 
respite ;  for  the  which  yoa  are  to  do  me  both  a  pre- 
sent and  a  dangeroos  courtesy. 

Prov,  Pray,  sir,  in  what? 

Dmkt.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov,  Alack!  how  may  I  do  it?  having  the  hoar 
Kmited ;  and  an  express  command,  nnder  penalty, 
to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  r  I  may 
make  my  case  as  Claadio*8,  to  cross  this  in  the 
smallest 

Dukt,  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant  yoa, 
if  my  instractions  may  be  yoor  gaide.  Let  this 
Bamardine  be  this  morning  ezecated,  and  his  head 
borne  to  Angela 

Prov,  Aiq;elo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  favour. 

Duke,  O,  death's  a  great  diM;aiser :  and  yoa  may 
add  to  it  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard:  and 
say,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  oared 
before  his  death  :  yoa  know,  the  coarse  is  com- 
mon. If  any  thing  fall  to  too  upon  this,  more  than 
thanks  and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  pro- 
fess, I  will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father;  it  is  against  my 
oath.  [deputy  r 

XHcik.  Were  yoa  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the 

Prov,  To  him  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duko.  Yon  will  think  you  have  nmde  no  offence, 
*f  the  duke  avouch  the  iostice  of  your  dealing? 

Prov,  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke,  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet 
since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  iute- 
,  nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  you, 
1  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out 
of  you.  Look  yoa,  sir,  here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  duke.  Yoa  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not; 
and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov,  I  know  them  both. 

Duke,  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
duke ;  yoo  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  iJeasure : 
where  yoa  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
be  here.^  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not : 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ; 
perchance,  of*^  the  duke's  death :  perchance,  enter- 
iiw  bto  some  monastery;  but,  by  chance,  nothing 
of  what  is  writ  Look,  the  nnfoldnig  star  calls  up 
the  shepherd:  put  not  yourself  into  amasement, 
how  these  things  should  be  :  all  difficulties  are  but 
Msy  when  thejr  are  known.  Call  yoor  execu- 
tioner, and  off  with  Bemardine's  head :  I  will  rive 
him  a  present  shrifi,  and  advise  him  for  a  bet- 
ter place.  Yet  you  are  amazed ;  but  this  shall  ab- 
solatelv  resolve  you.  Come  away;  it  is  almost 
clear  dawn.  [Exeunt, 

ScEKi  VH^^Anothor  Room  m  the  same. 
Enter  Cloum, 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here  as  I  was  in 
our  boose  of  profession  :  one  would  think,  it  were 
mistress  Over-done's  own  house,  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  customers.  First,  here's  young  master 
Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and 


f%\ 


old  ginger,  ninescore  and  serenteen  pounds ;  of 
which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money  :  marry, 
tha  ginger  was  not  much  in  re^inest,  for  the  old 


women  were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one 
master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Three-pile  the 
mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin, 
which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we 
here  yoong  Disy,  and  young  master  Deep-vow,  and 
BMster  Copper-spur,  and  master  Starve-lackey  the 
rapier  and  dagger-man,  and  young  Drop-heir  that 
kill'd  lostv  Pudding,  and  master  Forthright  the 
titter,  and  brave  master  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller, 
and  wild  Half-can  that  stabb'd  Pota,  and,  I  think. 


forty  more ;  all  mat  doers  in  oor  trade,  and  are 
now  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor,  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Clo.  Master  Barnaraine!  you  mast  rise  and  be 
hane'd,  master  Bamardine ! 

Abhor.  What,  ho,  Bamardine ! 

Bamar,  {Within.) A jmx  o*  your  throats!  Who 
makes  that  noise  there  t  What  are  you  ? 

Clo,  Your  friends,  sir ;  the  hangman :  yoo  mast 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  {Priihin.)  Away,  you  rogue,  away;  1 
am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly 
too. 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  are 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Glo  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming;  I  hear  his 
straw  rustle. 

Enter  Barnaboinb. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Bamar.  How  now,  Abhorson  ?  what's  the  news 
with  you? 

Abhor.  Traly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
your  prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rorue,  I  have  been  drinking  all 
night,  I  am  not  fitted  for't 

Clo.  O,  the  better,  sir;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night, 
and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the 
sounder  all  the  nest  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  yoor  ghostly 
father  :  do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing 
how  hastily  you  are  to  depart^  I  am  come  to  advise 
you,  comfort  yoa,  and  pray  with  yoo. 

Bamar.  Friar,  not  1 ;  I  have  been  drinking 
hard  all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  io  pre- 

eare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with 
illets :  I  will  not  consent  to  die  tms  day,  that's 
certain.  [you, 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must :  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
look  forwait]  on  the  jonrnev  you  shall  go. 

Banuxr.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man's  persuasion. 

Duke.  But  hear  yoa, — 

Bamar.  Not  a  word ;  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  roe,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I 
to-day.  lExit. 

Enter  Provoet. 

Duke,  Unfit  to  live,  or  die :  O,  gravel  heart !  — 
After  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Cloum. 

Prov.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  nnprepiur'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  transDort  him  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnaole. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  crael  fever 
One  Ragosine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard,  and  head. 
Just  of  his  colour :  what  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined ; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragosine,  more  like  to  Claudio? 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides  ! 
Despatch  it  presently ;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prenx'd  by  Angelo  :  see,  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command ;  whiles  I 
Pereoade  this  rade  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  go<>d  fiither,  presently. 
Bat  Bamardine  most  die  this  afternoon : 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
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If  he  were  known  alive  ?  [holde, 

Dukt.  Let  this  be  done:— Pot  them  in  secret 
Both  fiarDardine  and  Glaudio  :  ere  tvirice 
The  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  to 
The  under  generation,  too  shall  find 
Yoor  safety  manifestea. 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependent 

Dnke.  Quick,  despatch. 

And  send  the  bead  to  Angela.  [Exit  Provost, 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo,— 

The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, whose  contents 

Shall  witness  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home ; 
And  that,  bv  ^reat  iiyonctions,  1  am  bound 
To  enter  publiclv :  him  I'll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence. 
By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanoed  form, 
Wfl  shall  proceed  with  Angela 

Re-enter  Provost 

Prov,  Here  is  the  head ;  I'll  carry  it  myselfl 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  make  a  swifl  retom ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  yoa  of  such  things. 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I'll  make  all  speed.       [Exit. 

Isab,  {Withm.)  Peace,  ho,  be  here ! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel :  —  she's  come  to 
know. 
Tf  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair. 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Emter  Isabella. 

Isab,  Ho,  bT  your  leave. 

Duke,  Good  morning  to  yoa,  fair  and  gracious 
daughter. 

Isab,  Thel>etter,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  vet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the 
His  head  is  otif,  and  sent  to  Angela  [world : 

Jsab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  sa 

Duke.  ^        It  is  no  other  : 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

isab,  O,  I  will  to  hini,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duks.  Yon  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight 

Isab,  Unhappy  CUudio!  Wretehed  Isabel! 
Iigurioos  world !  Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke,  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  yon  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  sav;  which  yon  shall  find 
Bv  every  syllable,  a  faithful  verity :  [eyes ; 

The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry  your 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance :  already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Ai^lo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 
There  to  give  up  their  power.    If  you  can,  pace 

your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  ffeoeral  honour. 

Isab,  I  am  directed  by  yoo. 

Duke.  Thb  letter  then  to  friar  Peter  give ; 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  hodse  to-night    Her  cause,  and  yoors, 
ril  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  shall  bring  yon 
Befure  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.    For  my  poor  seU^ 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent   Wend  yoo  with  this  letter : 
(Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart ;  trust  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  course.— Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 
Lueio.  Good  even .' 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost? 
Ouke,  Not  within,  sir. 


Lttcio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine 
heart,  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thoo  most  be  pa- 
tient :  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sop  vrith  water  and 
bran;  I  dare  net  for  my  head  fill  my  belly;  on« 
froitful  meal  would  set  me  to't :  bat  tney  say  the 
duke  will  be  here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth,  Isabel. 
I  lov'd  thy  brother:  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of 
dark  comers  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. 

[ExUUabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvelloas  little  beholden 
to  your  reporto ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Jjucio,  Friar,  thou  kaowest  not  the  duke  so  well 
as  I  do :  he's  a  better  woodman  than  thoa  taknt 
him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  welL 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry;  I'll  go  along  with  thee ;  I  cao 
tell  thee  pretty  teles  of  the  dnke. 

Duke,  Yoa  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  al- 
ready, shr,  if  they  be  trae ;  if  not  true,  none  were 
enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  befive  him  for  getting  n  wenoli 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  yoa  soch  a  thing  ? 

Lucio,  Yes,  nuurrv,  did  I :  hot  was  fiun  to  for> 
swear  it;  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  yoor  oompany  is  fiurer  than  honest : 
rest  yon  well. 

Lucio,    hy  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the 

lane's  end :  if  bawdy  talk  oflend  yoa,  we'il  have 

very  little  of  it:  nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  bur,  I 

shall  stick.  [Mxeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angeio's  House, 

Enter  Angelo  and  Escalus. 

Escal,  Every  letter  he  bath  writ  hath  disvouch'd 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  hea- 
ven, his  wisdom  be  not  tainted!  And  why  meet  him 
at  the  gates,  and  re -deliver  our  authorities  there  ? 

Escal,  I  guess  not 

Ang,  Ana  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hoar 
before  his  enterbg,  that  if  any  crave  redress  of  in- 
justice, they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the 
street? 

Escal,  He  shows  his  reason  for  that:  to  have  a 
despateb  of  complainte ;  and  to  deliver  us  from  de- 
vices hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power  to 
stand  against  us. 

Ang,  Well,  I  beseech  yoo,  let  it  be  proclaim'd : 
Betimes  i'  the  mom,  I'll  call  you  at  your  boose : 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal,  I  shall,  sir :  fare  yoo  weU.  [£n/. 

Ana,  Good  night — 
This  ofeed  unshapes  me  (juite,  makes  me  unpregnaat. 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.    A  deflower'd  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it !— But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss,       [no : 
How  might  she  tongue  me  ?  Yet  reason  daiet  her?-— 
For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.  He  should  have  liv'd. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense. 
Might,  in  the  times  to  come,  have  te'en  revenge. 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life,  [liv'd ! 

With  ransom  of  such  shame.  'Would  yet  he  had 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right;  we  would,  and  we  would  not 

[Exti» 
Scene  Y,— Fields  without  the  Toum. 
Enter  Duke  in  his  oum  habit,  and  Friar  PnXE. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  tune  deliver  me. 

[Giving  letters. 
The  provost  knows  oor  purpose,  and  oor  plot 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  yom  instractioo, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drill ; 
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Tbongh  sometiiDes  yon  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
Ai  cause  doth  miniiiter.    Go,  call  at  Flavins*  house. 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentioas,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Fiavius  first 
F.Peter,  It  shall  be  speeded  well. 

\Mxit  Friar, 

Enter  Varrius. 
JhJse,  I  thank  thee,  Varrius;  thou  hast  made 
good  haste : 
Come,  we  will  walk :  there's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exetmt. 

ScBNE Vl— Street  near  the  City  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

leab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath ; 
I  would  say  the  troth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so. 
That  is  your  part:  yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Mori,  Be  raVd  by  him. 

hab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  peradventu.e 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  tis  a  physic, 
Tfaafs  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mori.  I  would,  friar  Peter — 

Ititb,  O,  peace ;  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Pbtbr. 
F,  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 
most  fit. 
Where  vou  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke. 
He  shall  not  pass  you :  twice  have  the  trumpets 

sounded; 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  ent'ring ;  therefore  hence,  away. 

[Exetmt, 

ACTV. 
Scene  I.— ^i  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate, 
Mabiasa.  (veiled),  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a  dis- 
tance. Enter  at  opposite  doors,  Duke,  Varrius, 
Lards;    Angelo,    Escalus,   Lucid,   Provost, 
Officers,  and  Citizens. 
Duke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  yon. 
Ang.  and  Escal,  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 

grace ! 
Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankiiM^  to  yon  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  jrou ;  ana  we  heat 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 
Ana.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

£hie.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should 
wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasnre  of  oblivion :  give  me  yonr  hand. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  witiiin. — Come,  Escalus ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; — 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Peter  a$td  Isabella  come  forward, 
F,  Peter.  Now  b  )rour  time ;  speak  loud,  and 

kneel  before  mm. 
Isah.  Justice,  O  royal  duke !  Vail  yonr  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I'd  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  yonr  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me,  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice ! 

DuJte.  Relate  yonr  wrongs :  m  what  7  By  whom  ? 
B«  brief: 


Here  is  lord  Anzelo  shall  give  yon  justice ; 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Jsab.  O,  worthy  duke. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself:  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  belie v'd. 
Or  wring  rearess  from  you :  hear  me,  O,  hear  me, 
here. 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice ! 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice 

Ang.  And   she  will  speak  most  bitterly,    and 
strange.  [speak : 

Isab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I 
That  Angelo's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer;  is't  not  strange? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulf  rous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 

Duke.  my,  ten  times  strange* 

Isab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strauge : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duhe.  Aviray  with  her : — ^Poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab,  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thon  belie v*st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
Tliat  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  vrith  madness ;  make  not .  im- 
possible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike :  tis  not  impossible. 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute. 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch- villain ;  believe  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he's  notiiing ;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad,  (as  I  believe  no  other,} 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  p,  gracious  duke. 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  Inequality :  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems  hid  ; 
And  hide  the  false,  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad . 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason.    What  would 
you  say  ? 

Isab.  1  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head :  condemn'd  by  Angelo : 
I,  in  probation  of^  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother :  one  Lucio 
Was  then  the  messenger; — 

Lucio.  That's  I,  an't  like  vour  graccv 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isab.  That* s  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  Yon  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Nor  vrish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke,  I  wish  you  now  then ; 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Beperfect, 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  Tlie  warrant's  for  vourself ;  Uke  heed  to  it. 

Isab,  This  genUeman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke,  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — ^Proceed. 

Isab.         ^  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke,  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 
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Act  V. 


Pardon  it ; 


1Mb. 

The  phrase  ia  to  the  matter. 

Duke,  Mended  again:  the  matter  ;-> Proceed. 

Itab.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by. 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
Bow  he  refeli'd  me,  and  bow  I  reply'd 
(For  this  was  of  much  lensthj  the  vUe  conclosion 
I  now  berin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 
He  woula  not,  but  b)r  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concnpiscible  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother;  and,  afler  much  debatement. 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  but  the  next  mom  betimes. 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Jhike.  This  is  most  likely! 

J9ab.  O  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  troe ! 

Duke,  By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thoa  know'st  not 
what  thou  speak'st ; 
Or  else  thoa  art  subom'd  a^^nst  his  bonou'. 
In  hateful  practice:  first,  his  integrity 
Stands  witnout  blemish : — next,  it  imports  no  reasim. 
That  with  snch  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  nave  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself. 
And  not  have  cut  him  off:  some  one  hath  set  yon  on ; 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  hj  whose  advice 
Thou  cam*st  here  to  complain. 

Isab.  AndisthisaU? 

Then,  oh,  jon  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  firom 

woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  onbeheved  go! 

Jhtle.  I  know,  you'd  fiiin  be  gone : — ^An  officer! 
To  prison  with  her: — Shall  we  mus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  as  ?  This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who   knew  of  your  intent,  and  coining  hitner? 

Isab,  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodo- 
wick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  beUke:— Who  knows 
that  Lodowick  ? 

Lucio,  My  lord,  I  know  him;  'tis  a  meddlii^ 
friar: 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing'd  him  soundly. 

Ihike,  Words  against  me?    This*  a  good  friar, 
belike! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

jjucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison:  a  saucy  friar,  [fiiar 

A  vtrj  scurvy  fellow. 

JP.  Peter.  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abns'd :  first,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute ; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  one  angot 

Ihite,  We  did  believe  no  less. 

ICnowyoo  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F,  Peter,  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  ttiat  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio,  My  lord,  most  vilhmoasly  >  believe  it 

F,  Peter,  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himself; 
But  at  this  instant  he  b  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever:  upon  his  mere  request, 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complabt 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Augelo,)  came  I  hither. 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  be  vrith  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear,       [man,- 
Whensoever  he's  convented.    First,  for  this  wo- 


(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accas'd,) 
Her  shall  yoa  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it 
Vuie,  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it 

{Isabella  i*  carried  eff,  guarded;  emd 
Mariana  comes  forward.) 
Do  yoo  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo? — 

0  heaven!  the  vanity  ofwretchea  fools! — 
Give  us  some  seats.— -Come,  ooosb  Angelo; 
In  this  rU  be  impartial ;  be  yoo  jodge 

Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  show  her  fiice :  and,  after.  sp«ik. 

Mori.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  show  my  fiioe. 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke,  What,  are  yoo  married  ? 

MarL  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  yoa  a  maidT 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow,  then  ? 

Mori.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  yon 

Are  nothing  then : — ^Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  ponk :  for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow:  I  woold,  he  bad  some 
To  prattle  for  himself.  (caose 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

MarL  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married; 
And,  I  conless,  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  hnsband;  yet  my  hosband  knows 
That  ever  he  knew  me.  foot, 

Lucio.  He  was  drank  then,  my  lord;  it  can  be 
no  better. 

Duke.   For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'woold  thoa 
wert  so  too. 

Lucio,  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari,  Now  I  come  to%  my  lord : 
She,  that  accuses  him  of  fornication. 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  hosband ', 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time. 
When  I'll  depose  I  bad  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Amg.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

MarL  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke, 

MarL 
Who  thinks. 
But  knows,  he  thmks,  that  he  knows  Isabel'si 

Amg.  This  is  a  strange  abuse : — Let's  see  thy 
face. 

MarL  My  hosband  bids  me;  now  I  will  onmaak. 

{Umfeiling.) 
This  b  that  face,  thoa  croel  Angelo,  [on  * 

Which,  once  thoa  swoi'st,  was  worth  the  lookii^ 
Thb  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contiict. 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thme :  thb  b  the  body. 
That  took  away  the  match  Awn  Isabel, 
And  did  supplv  thee  at  thy  garden-hooso 
In  her  imagin'a  person. 

Duke.  Know  yoo  thb  wmaan  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke,  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  most  confess,  I  know   this 


.  iMot  cnai  i  iinow. 

No  ?  yoo  say,  yoar  hosband. 
Why,  jost,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Aogeb, 
inks,  he  Knows,  that  oe  ne'er  knew  my  body. 


And,  five  years  since,  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition  $  bat,  m  chief. 
For  that  her  repotation  was  dbvaloed 
In  levity :  since  which  time,  of  five  years, 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  ber,  nor  heard  from  her. 
Upon  my  faith  and  hoooor. 

MarL  Noble  prince. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from 

breath. 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  troth  in  virtue. 
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I  ta  aiiaiic'd  this  mui'i  wile,  as  strongly 

As  words  oouid  make  up  tows  :  and  my  rood  lord. 

Bat  Tuesday  oight  last  gone,  in  his  garaeo-hoase. 

He  knew  me  as  a  wife :  as  this  is  tnie 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees ; 

Or  else  for  ever  be  eonfized  hero, 

A  marble  monument! 

Attg,  I  did  bat  smile  till  now; 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  jastice ; 
My  patience  hero  u  tooch*d :  I  do  perceive. 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
Bat  instrnments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
That  sets  them  on :  let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 
To  find  this  practice  oot 

Dmke,  Ajr,  with  my  heart ; 

And  ponish  them  onto  voor  height  of  pleasare. — 
Thoa  foolish  friar ;  ana  thoa  pemicioos  woomo. 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone!  think*st  thoa,  thy 
oaths,  [saint, 

Thoagh  they  woald  swear  down  each  particolar 
Were  testhnonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
Thatfs  seaFd  in  a|>probation?— Yoa,  lord  Escains, 
Sit  with  my  coasin ;  lend  himyoar  kind  pains 
To  find  oat  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  derivU— 
There  is  another  fiiar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord :  for  he, 
indeed, 
Hafli  set  the  women  on  this  complaint : 
Yoor  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Jhike,  Oo,  do  it  instantly.—  [Exit  Provott. 

And  yon,  my  noble  and  well-wairanted  coosin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth. 
Do  with  your  iiyuries  as  seems  vou  best. 
In  any  chastisement .  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

EtcaL  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly.— [£r»^ 
Dmke,]  Signior  Iiocio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew 
that  (nar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  7 

Lucio,  Cueuilvs  mmfaeit  tmmacmm :  honest  in 
oothin|^.  but  in  his  clothes;  and  one  that  hath  tpcke 
most  vilfamous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

£ffoa£  We  shall  entreat  yon  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him:  we  shall  find 
this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 


Lueio,  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  mr  wor 

E§c4Mi,  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again; 
{To  am  Attmulant.)  I  would  speak  with  her :  pray 
yon,  my  k>rd,  give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall 
see  how  111  handle  her. 

Lucio,  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report 

EtcaL  Say  you  ? 

Lucio,  Marry,  sir.  I  think,  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  coniess;  perchance, 
publicly  she'll  be  ashamed. 

Bo-enter  Offieere  with  Isabella.;  the  Duke  m 
tke  Friar* 9  habii,  and  Provoet. 

Eeeal,  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio,  Tbafs  the  way;  for  women  are  light  at 
midinght 

EecaL  Coom  on,  mistress :  {To  leahella,)  here's 
a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  yon  have  said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of :  here,  with  the  provost 

Eecai.  In  very  good  time:— speak  not  yon  to  him 
till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

EacaL  Come,  sir:  did  yon  set  these  women  on 
to  slander  lord  Angelo?  they  have  oonfoss'd  you 

Duke.  Tis  false.  [did. 

EecaL  How !  know  yon  where  yon  are  ? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the 

Be  sometime  honoor'd  for  his  buraioff  throne : — 
Where  is  the  duke  ?  'tb  be  should  bear  me  speak. 
Eeeed.  The  duke's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear  you 
Look,  yoQ  speak  justly.  [speak : 


Duke.  Boldly,  at  least :— But,  O,  poor  wjAm, 

Come  joa.  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  doke  gone  ? 
Then  is  yoor  cause  gone  toa    The  duke's  uiyast, 
Thus  to  retort  yoor  manifest  appeal. 
And  put  yoor  trial  in  the  villau's  mouth. 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of 

EecaL  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhsllow'd 
friar! 
Ist  oot  enoug^,  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man ;  but,  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  vritness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain  ? 

And  then  to  {glance  from  him  io  the  duke  himself; 
To  tax  him  with  iinnstice  ?    Take  him  hence ; 
To  the  rack  with  him : — ^We*ll  touxe  yoa  joint  by 

joiot. 
But  we  will  know  this  purpose  .—What !  uignst? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot;  the  doke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own :  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial :  my  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  ha? e  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble. 
Till  it  o'er-rnn  the  stew  :  laws,  for  all  faults: 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop^ 
As  moch  in  mock  as  mark. 

EecaL  Slander  to  the  state !    Away  with  him  to 
prison. 

Ang.  What  cai 
Lucio? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucio.  'TIS  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  goodman 
bald-pate :  do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  yoor 
voice :  f  met  you  at  the  prison,  m  the  absence  of 
the  dake. 

Lucio.  Of  did  too  so  ?  And  do  you  remember 
what  vou  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir?  And  was  the  duke  a 
flesh-monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  re- 
ported him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me, 
ere  you  make  that  my  report :  vou,  indeed,  spoke 
so  of  him ;  and  moch  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  O  thou  damnable  fellow!  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duie.  I  protest  I  love  the  duke,  as  I  love  my- 
self. 

Ana.  Hark!  how  the  villain  would  dose  now, 
afUr  his  treasonable  abuses. 

EscaL  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal  >^ 
away  with  him  to  prison : — ^where  is  the  provost? — 
— awav  with  him  to  prison ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him  :  let  him  speak  no  more : — avray  witn  those 
giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  oom- 
panion.      {The  Provoet  laue  hande  on  tke  Duke.) 

Duke.  Stay,  sir;  stay  awhile. 

^fi^.  What!  resists  ne?    Help  hhn,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir ;  come,  sir ;  come,  sir ;  fob,  sir: 


yon  vouch  agamst  him,  signior 


hooded. 


'ou  bald-pated,  lying  rascal!  you 


I,  must  you  ?  Show  your  knave*s  visage,  with 
a  pox  to  you !  show  yoor  sheep-biting  faoe,  and  be 
hWdanhoor!    WUltnotoff?  [Duke.) 

{Putte  off  tke  Friar'e  Mood,  and  diecovere  the 
Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e'er  made  a 
duke. — 
First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three  t — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir ;  {to  Xmcio.)  for  the  friar  and  yoa 
Most  have  a  word  anon : — lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 
Duke.  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;  sitjoa 
down. —  ^         {ToEecalue^ 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him. — Sir,  by  your  leave : 

{To  Angela., 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?    Ifthouhas^ 
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Rely  QpoQ  it  till  mj  tale  be  heard. 
Ado  hold  na  longer  oat 

Amg.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  fniltier  than  my  giiiltuies8« 
To  think  I  can  be  andiscemible. 
When  I. perceive,  your  gnce,  like  power  divine. 
Hath  look'd  opMon  my  paaset :  then,  good  prince. 
No  longer  sesmon  bold  upon  my  shame, 
fiat  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession ; 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Ck»me  hither,  Mariana : — 

Say,  wast  thon  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  t 

jing.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Jhute,  Oo  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  in- 
stantly.-. 
Do  yoo  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again : — Oo  with  hira»  provost 

[Exeunt  Angela,  Marianay  Peter  and  Provost 

MtcaL  My  lord,  1  am  more  amas'd  at  his  dis- 
honour. 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it 

Duhe.  Come  hither,  Isabel: 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  as  1  was  then 
Advertising,  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomey'd  at  yonr  service. 

hob,  O,  ffive  me  pardon. 

That  1,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pam'd 
Yonr  unknown  sovereign^. 

Jhtte.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  yon  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself, 
Jjabonring  to  save  his  life ;  and  vrould  not  rather 
Make  rasb  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost :  O.  most  kind  maid. 
It  was  the  swift  celeritr  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain'd  my  purpose :  but,  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  ii  better  life,  past  feanag  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear :  make  it  your  comfort. 
So  happy  is  yonr  brother. 

Reenter  Angelo,  BIaruna,  Peter,  andProvoet. 
Isabk  I  do,  my  hmt 

Dmke.  For  thu  new>Buinwd  man,  approaching 

here, 
Whose  salt  imaginatioB  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Yonr  well-defended  honour,  yon  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake  :   bat   as  he  aqjudged  yoor 

brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  dooble  violatioo 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach. 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  niercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  bis  proper  tongne. 
An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death. 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 
Like  doth  qiut  like,  and  Meaemre  still  for  Meaeure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  taolt's  thus  manifested : 
Which  thoopi  thoa   wooldst  deny,   denies  thee 

▼antege: 
We  do  caodemn  thee  to  the  rery  block, 
Wbera  Claadio  aloop'd  to  death,  and  with  like 


Away  with  him. 

Mori.  O,  my  moat  gracioas  lord, 

I  hope  yoo  will  not  nock  me  with  a  husband ! 

Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a 
husband: 
Conaenting  to  the  safegnard  of  yoor  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit;  else  imputation. 
For  that  be  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choke  yoor  good  to  come :  for  his  possessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  yoo  a  better  husl>and. 

Jfori.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 


Duie.  Never  erave  him ;  we  are  definitive. 

Mori.  Oentk,  my  liege, —  {Kneeling.) 

Duke.  Y  oo  do  but  loae  your  laboar : 

Away  with  him  to  death^^Now,  sir,  to  yon. 

{ToLueio.) 

Mart.  O,  my  good  lord!— Sweet  Isabel,    take 
my  part ; 
Lead  sm  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I'll  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  yoo  aervice. 

Duke,  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her : 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Maru  Isabel* 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me ; 
Hold  up  yoor  hands,  say  nothing,  FU  speak  alL 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  moat,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke,  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  Most  bounteous  air, 

{Kneeling.) 
Look,  if  it  please  yon,  on  thu  man  condemn'd* 
As  if  my  brother  hv'd :  I  |MirtIy  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds, 
1111  he  did  look  on  me ;  since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die :  mj  brother  had  but  iustice. 
In  that  he  did  the  tlnng  for  which  he  aic4 : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish'd  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  snljects; 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Maru  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit's  unprofitable ;  atand  up,  1  say.~ 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault : — 
Provost,  how  came  it,  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  nmisnal  hoor? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord;  it  was  by  private 
message. 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  diacharge  yoo  of  yomr  ofiice : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thou^t  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice : 
For  testimony  whereof  one  in  the  prison. 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'a  alive. 

Duhe.  Wltafshe? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thon  had'st  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Oo,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provoet. 

Eecal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  ao  wiae 
As  yon,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterwards. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  that  such  sorrow  I  procure ! 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  vriUingly  than  mercy ; 
'Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barnabione,  Claudio,  and 
Juliet. 

2>Mite.  Which  is  that  Baraardine  ? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  firiar  told  me  of  this  man : — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  sou]. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.  Tboo'rt  condemn'd ; 
But  for  those  earthly  faults,  f  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  come : Fnar,  advise  him ; 

I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  iellaw*8 
that? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner,  that  I  sav'd. 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  hia  Mftd; 
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At  like  dmoft  to  Claodio,  as  himself. 

{Unmuffiea  Claudio.) 

Dmke,  l/he  be  like  your  brother,  \To  habelia,) 
for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardoned  ;  and,  for  yoar  lovelj  sake. 
Give  me  voor  hand,  and  saj  you  wul  be  mine, 
He  is  my  Drother  too:  bat  fitter  time  for  that 
Bt  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he's  safe ; 
Methinks,  I  see  a  qmckening  in  his  eve : — 
Well,  Angelo,  yoar  evil  qaits  yoa  well : 
Look  that  yoo  love  yoar  wife;  her  worth,  worth 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself :  [yours. — 

And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon : — 
Yoa,  sinah,  (7b  Lucto.)  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 

a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 
Wherein  have  1  so  deservM  of  yoo. 
That  yon  extol  me  thos  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick :  if  yoa  will  hang  me  for  it,  yoa  may, 
but  I  bad  rather  it  woold  please  you,  I  might  be 
wfaipp'd. 

Jhike.  Whipp'd  first,  sir.  and  haog'd  after.^ 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city ; 
If  anv  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  1  have  heard  him  swear  himself,  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  ap^ar. 
And  he  shall  marry  her;  the  nuptial  finwh'd» 


Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  ^onr  hignness,  do  not  marry  me 
to  a  whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made 
yoa  a  duke ;  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me 
m  makinsT  rae  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  hoooar,  thoo  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits : — ^Take  him  to  prison : 
And  see  oar  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hauging. 

Jhtie.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wronff'd,  look  you  restore.-* 
Joy  to  yoa,  Mariana !— love  her,  Angelo ; 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalos,  for  thy  much  goodness 
There's  more  behind,  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thj  care,  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place  :- 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragoxioe  for  Claudio's; 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good  : 
Whereto,  if  yoa'U  a  willmg  ear  inchne. 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine : — 
So,  bring  as  to  our  palace  ;  where  we'll  show 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  yoa  all  should  know. 

[ExeunL 


Act.  V.    ScENB  I. 


habella.  Justice.  O  rojrAl  dokef  Vail  3ronr'*rrsiird 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I'd  fldu  have  uid.  a  maid  I— 
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P.  107,  e,  1.  1. 8.  Since  I  am  put  to  kfunOf']  may 
mesn,  /  am  compelled  to  acknowledge. 

Id.  L  9. lists]  Bounds,  limits. 

Id.  L  12. Then  no  more  remains. 

But  that  to  your  suflScieacy,  a«  yoitr  worth 

is  able. 
And  let  them  tcork.]  Something  is  waotug 
in  this  passage,  which  the  commentators  have 
not  been  able  to  supply.  The  meaning  may 
be,  pour  skill  in  government  is  in  ability  to 
serve  me,  equal  to  the  integrity  of  your  heart, 
and  let  them  co-operate  m  your  future  mi- 
nistry. 

Id  1. 30. with  special  soul 

Elected  Aim— 3  By  these  words  the  poet 
perhaps  means  that  he  was  the  immediate 
choice  of  his  heart. 

Id.  I.  35. thy  belongings  — ]  i.  e.  endowments. 

id.  I.  36.  Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,]  i.  e.  are 
not  so  much  thy  own  property.    Stekvenb. 

Id.  L  42. to  fine  issues:]  To  great  conse- 
quences. 

Id.  e.  2, 1.  3. 1  do  bend  my  speech ; 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  adv&tisei] 
This  is  obscure.  1  believe  the  meaning  is  — 
I  am  talking  to  one  who  is  himself  already  suf- 
ficiently conversant  with  the  nature  and  duties 
of  mv  office.  Malone. 

Id.  I.  8, 1.  e.  **  I  delegate  to  thv  tongue  the  power 
of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  and  to  thy 
heart  the  privilege  of  exercising  mercy." 

Id.  I.  9. first  in  question^']  that  is,  first  called 

for,  first  appointed. 


SCENE  II. 

P.  108,  e.  1,  /.  81 There  went  but  a  pair  of 

sheers  betwesn  us.}  We  are  both  of  the  same 
piece. 

SCENE  in. 

Id,  c  3,  /.  61.  Like  rats  that  ravin —]  To  ravin 
was  formerly  used  for  eagerly  or  voraciously 
devouring  any  thing. 

P.  109.  c.  1,  /.  4. this  we  came  not  to^ 

Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower. 
Remaining  m  the  coffer  of  her  friends ;] 
I  suppose  the  speaker  means  —  for  the  sake  of 


gettina  such  a  dower  as  her  friends  might  here- 
after bestow  on  her,  when  time  had  recon- 
ciled them  to  her  clandestine  marriage.  Stbb- 

VENS. 

W.  (-14. the  fault  aiu/ glimpse  ofn€wness'^ 

The  fault  and  glimpse  is  the  same  as  the 
^""viy  glimpse.  And  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
—  Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  newness,  a  fault 
arising  from  the  mind  being  dazzled  by  a 
novel  authority,  of  which  the  new  governor 
has  yet  had  only  a  glimpse.  — Aa«  yet  taken 
only  a  hasty  survey ;  or  whether,  &c.  Shak- 
speare  has  many  similar  expressions.  Malone. 

Id.  I.  29. so  tickle—]  i,  e.  ticklish. 

Id,  I.  36. her  approbation;]  i  c.  enter  on  her 

probation. 

Id.  1.40. prone  and  speechless  dialect, 2  Prone  $ 

perhaps,  may  stand  for  humble ;  as  a  prone 
posture  is  a  posture  of  supplication, 

BCSNS  IV, 

Id.  I.  66.  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart,]  K 
dribbler,  in  archery,  was  a  term  of  contempt. 

Id.  1. 6'2. the  life  remov*d;]  i.  e.  a  life  of  re- 
tirement. 

Id,  i.  64.  witless  bravery  — ]    Bravery,  or 

showy  dress. 

Id.  I.  64. keeps.]  i.  e.  dwells,  resides. 

Id  c.  2,  /.  12.  Sith—]  i.  e.  since. 

Id.  I.  ^.  Stands  at  a  guard — "}  Stands  on  his 
d^ence. 

SCBNE  V. 

Id.  L  66. make  me  not  your  story.)  Perhaps, 

Do  not  divert  yourself  with  me,  eu  you 
would  with  a  story ;  but  Mr.  Malone  thmks 
we  ought  to  read,  —  ''  Sir,  mock  me  not :  -^ 

Z our  story.    Luc.    *  Fis  true,  &c." 
69. 'tis  my  familiar  sin 

fVith  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,]  The  nio« 
dem  editors  have  not  taken  in  the  whole  simi- 
litude here:  they  have  taken  notice  of  l^e 
lightness  of  a  spark's  behp.yioiir  to  his  mistress, 
and  compared  it  to  the  lapwing's  hovering  ana 
fluttering  as  it  flies.  But  the  chief,  of  which 
no  notice  is  taken,  is,  —  ** — and  to  Jest," 
[See  Ray's  Proverbs."]  "The  lapwing  cries, 
tongue  far  from  heart  ;**  i.  e.  most  Urthest 
from  the  nest. 
P.  110,  c.  1,  /.  3.  To  teeming  foaotk',]  Foison  is 
plenty. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


P.  110,  e.  1.  /.  4.  Tillh  -]  TiUh  is  tillage. 

Id.  L  14,  Bore  many  aenilemen, 

iff  hand,  and  nope  of  action :]     To  bear 

in  hand  is  a  common  porase  for  to  keep  m 

expectation  and  dependance;  but  we  should 

read: 

with  hope  of  action.    Jioanov. 

Id,  L  35. to  give  fear  io  use  — ]    To  mtimi- 

date  •»«,  that  is,  practices  long  coontenanced 

hjcuetom. 
Id,  L  36.  Hoe  eenmir'd  him — ]   i.  e.  sentenced 

him. 
Id,  I.  49. would  owe — 3  To  owe,  in  this 

place,  is  to  have. 

ACT  11. 


id,  L  61.  ProTost,]  The  Provost  here  is  not  a  mt- 
litiuy  qfficer,  but  a  kind  of  sheriff  or  gaoler. 

Id.  c,  %  I.  9.  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?] 
Pass  or  decide. 

Id,  I.  g.  'Tie  very  preanant,2  'Tis  plain  that  we 
must  act  with  baa  as  with  good ;  we  punish 
the  faults  as  we  take  the  advantages  that  lie  in 
our  way,  and  what  we  do  not  see  we  cannot 
note. 

Id,  I,  29. brakes  of  vice,—]  The  conunenta- 

tors  have  not  decided  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
Bj  brakee  of  vice  mav  be  meant  a  collection, 
a  thicket  of  vices.  Brake  was  also  the  name 
of  an  engine  of  torture. 

td.  I.  69. whom  I  detest— 3  He  designed  to 

say  protest, 

P.  Ill,  c,  1,  /.  39. «AU-hallownd  eve."  Ma- 

LONB. 

fd 

Id 


I.  68.  Ill  he  supposed—]  He  means  deposed, 
c,  2,  /.  6.  Justice,  or  Iniquity  7\  i  e.  The 
Constable  or  the  Fool.  EUcidus  calls  the  lat- 
ter, Iniquity,  in  allusion  to  the  old  Vice,  a 
familiar  character  in  the  ancient  moralities  and 
dumb-shows.    - 

Jd,  I,  a Hanmbal!-}  Mistaken  by  the  Coo- 
stable  for  Cannibal. 

id.  /.  29.  ♦'An't."    Malokb. 

Id.  I.  6B. take  order— 3  !•  ••  take  measures. 

id.  I  76. Pli  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it, 

Ofier  three-pence  a  bay  :]  A  bay  of  building 
is.  in  many  parU  of  Eogkuid,  a  common  term, 
which  perhaps  means,  the  space  between  the 
main  beams  of  the  roof;  so  that  a  bam  crossed 
twice  with  beams  is  a  bam  of  three  hays. 


P,  112,  0.  2,  /.  17. let  it  he  hie  fault. 

And  not  my  brother."^  i.  e.  let  his  fault  be 
condemned,  or  extirpated,  but  let  not  my  bro- 
ther himself  suffer. 

id,  1 43 touch' d  with  that  remorse— 3  Re- 
morse, Uupity, 

id.  I.  70.  And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within 
your  lipe. 
Like  man  new  made.]  As  amiable  as  a  man 
come  fresh  out  qf  the  hands  of  his  Creator  ; 
or,  as  tender-hearted  and  merciful  as  the  first 
man  was  in  his  dajs  of  innocence,  immedi- 
attrly  after  his  creation. 

P.  113,  c.  \,  1, 10. like  a  prophet. 

Looks  in  a  glass,]  This  alludes  to  the  fop- 
peries of  the  herit,  a  kind  of  crystal  which 
hath  a  weak  tincture  of  red  in  it.  Among 
other  tricks  of  astrologers,  the  discovery  of 
past  or  future  events  was  supposed  to  be  the 
coDseouence  of  looking  into  it 

Id.  I.  15.  But  where  they  live,  to  end.]  u  e.  they 


should  end  wrbrb  they  began,  i.  e.  with  the 
criminal. 

Jd.  I.  31 . pelting,]  i.  e.  paltry, 

id.  I.  85. gnarled  oak.']  Gnarre  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  for  a  knot  in  wood. 

Id.  I,  36. **  But  roan,  proud  man !  *• 

Id,  I.  41. who,  with  our  ephens. 

Would  all  themselvee  laugh  mortal.]  By 
epleens,  Shakspeare  means  that  peculiar  tarn 
of  the  human  mind,  that  always  inclines  it  to 
a  spiteful,  unseasonable  mirth.  Had  the  an- 
gels that,  says  Shakspeare,  thev  would  laugh 
themselves  out  of  their  immorUUly,  by  indulg- 
ing a  passion  which  does  not  desme  that 
prerogative. 

Id,  I,  71 fond  shekele—]  Fond  means  very 

freouently  in  our  author, /oo/^tA.    It  signifies 
in  this  plac«  valued  or  prised  by  folly. 

Id,  I.  71 tented  gold^   i.  e.  brou^t  to  the 

test,  or  cupelled. 

Id,  I  75. preserved  souls,]  i.   e.  preserved 

fiom  the  corruption  of  the  world. 

Id,  c,  2,  /.  3. lam  that  way  going  io  temp- 
tation, 
^  Where  prayers  cross.3  This  appomtment  of 
hu  for  the  morrow's  meeting,  bemg  a  preme- 
ditated exposure  of  himself  to  temptation, 
which  it  was  the  general  object  of  prayer  to 
thwart 


Id.  I.  74. But  lest  youdorepent,]  i.  e.  "Take 

care  lest  you  repent  (not  so  much  of  your  fault, 
as  it  is  an  evil),  as  that  the  sin  hath  brought 

fou  to  this  shame, 
79.  Showing  we^d  not  spare  heaven,]  i.  e. 
spare  to  offend  heaven 
P.114.  c.  1,  /.  4.  There  rest]  Keep  yourslef  inthia 
temper. 

Id.  I.  8. 0,  injurious  love,]  probably  should 

be^oj^. 


Id.  1. 17.  Whilst  my  inventioa,  |  i.  e.  hnagination. 

Id.  I,  25  with  boot,\  Boot  is  profit,  advan- 

tage,  pun. 

Id.  L  26.  fVhich  the  car  beats  for  vain  J  or  vanity. 

Id,  I.  27. case,]  For  out<«ide  garb. 

Id  I,  31.  Lefs  write  good  angel  on  the  deviTs 
horn, 
"He  not  the  devits  crest,]  This  whole  pas- 
sage, as  it  stands,  appears  to  me  Io  mean :  **0 
place  1  O  form !  thougli  you  wrench  awe  from 
tools,  and  tie  even  wiser  souls  to  your  false 
seeming,  yet  you  make  no  alteration  in  the 
minds  or  constitutions  of  those  who  possess, 
or  a.«8ume  vou.  Though  we  should  wnte  gooa 
angel  on  the  devil's  bora,  it  will  not  change  his 
nature,  so  as  to  give  him  a  right  to  wear  that 
crest."    M.  Mason. 

Id.  I.  45.  The  general,—]  i.  e.  generality 

Id.  /.  65. that  hath  from  nature  stolen,  &c.l 

I.  e.  that  hath  killed  a  man. 

Id.  c,%  I.  1.  /  had  rather  give  nay  body  than 
my  soul.]  She  meann,  I  think,  fhad^  rather 
dte,  than  forfeit  my  eternal  happiness  by 
the  prostitution  (/  my  person.    Malomb. 

Id.  I.  14  Pleased  you  to  dot,  at  peril, SrcJ  The 
reatconing  is  thus  :  Ang;elo  auks,  whether  ther6 
might  not  be  a  charity  in  sin  to  save  this 
brother?  Isabella  answers,  that  if  Anaele 
will  eave  him,  she  will  stake  her  soul  that 
it  were  charily^  not  sin.  Angelo  replies,  that 
if  Isabella  would  sare  him  at  the  hazard  rf 
her  soul,  it  would  be  not  indeed  no  sin^  hut 
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a^io  which  the  ehant$  would  he  eqmva- 

P.  114,  c.  9,  /.  28.  Proclaim  an  enshield  Uauiy—'] 

shielded  beauty* 
id.  I.  34.  Accountant  to  the  law  upon  thai  pain.] 

Pain  or  penalty. 
id.  I.  3f .  As  I  subicribe  not  that.]  To  subscribe 

means,  to  agree  to,    Miltoa  uses  the  word  iu 

the  same  sense. 
Id  I.  38.  But  in  the  loss  of  question.]  i.  e.  con- 

venation. 
Id.  I.  60.  Iguomy  in  ransom^]   So  ignominy  was 

formerly  written. 
Id.  1. 72.  if  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he,  &c.]  The 

meaning  should  seem  to  be  this  :  —  We  are 

all  frail,  sajis  Angela    Yes,  replies  Isabella ; 

if  he  has  not  one  associate  in  his  crimen  if  no 

other  person  own  and  follow  the  same  cnminal 

courses  which  vou  are  now  pursuing,  let  my 

brother  suffer  death.    Malonb. 
fd  L  79.  In  prqfUing  by  them.1  in  taking  ail?an> 

tmof  ihem. 
Id.  115,  c.  1.  /.  1. false  print*. 2  i.  e.  take  any 

impressaon. 
Id.  L  17, hath  a  license  m'/,]  an  appearance 

of  licentiousness. 
fdl  /.  23.  Seeming,  seeming /"}   Hypocrisy,  hypo- 
crisy. 
Id.  I.  ft3. promptMre—2  Suggestion,  tempta- 

tioa»  instigation. 


ACTIU. 


sobubi. 


Id.  I.  74.  That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :}  i.  e. 

care  for 
?dL  e,  %,  I.  7. Thy  best  cf  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  procol^st ;  yet  grossly 
fear'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.^  I  cannot 
without  indiji^ation  find  Shakspeare  saying 
that  de€Uh  ts  only  sleep,  lengthening  out  his 
exhortation  br  a  sentence  whicn  in  the  Friar  is 
impious,  in  the  reasoner  is  foolish,  and  in  the 
poet  trite  and  f  ulgar.    Johnsom. 

This  was  an  oversiffht  in  Shakspeare;  for  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  Act,  the  Pro- 
vost speaks  of  the  desperate  Bemardine,  as 
one  who  regards  death  oniiy  as  a  drunien  sleep. 
Stbbtrns. 

I  apprehend  Shakspeare  means  to  sav  no 
more,  than  that  the  passage  from  this  life  to 
another  is  as  easy  as  sleep ;  a  position  in  which 
there  is  surely  neither  foUy  nor  impiety.    Ma- 

LO!fB. 

id.  I.  14.  strange  effects,]   read  tweets  or  t^ec- 
tionA. 

Id  I.  21.  —^-  serpigo y]  The  serpigo  is  a  kind  of 
tetter. 

Id  I.  27. pa/stecf  eld;]  Eld  is  here  put  for 

old  people.  Shakspeare  declares  that  man  has 
neither  youth  nor  age;  for  in  youth,  which 
is  the  hcmnest  time,  or  which  might  be  the 
happiest,  be  commonly  wants  means  to  obtain 
what  he  could  enjoy;  he  is  dependent  on 
pedtied  eld;  must  beg  alms  from  the 
coffers  of  hoarv  avarice ;  and  being  very  nig- 
gardly supi^ed,  becomes  as  aged,  looks,  like 
an  old  man,  on  happiness  which  is  beyond  his 
reach.  And,  when  he  is  old  and  rich,  when 
he  has  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase  of  all 
that  formerly  excited  his  desires,  he  has  no 
kmger  the  jx>wers  of  enjoyment, 
MS   neither  heat^   affection,   limb,    nor 

beauty. 
To  utate  his  riches  pleasant. 


Id.  1. 49.  ^  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak.**    Ma-> 

LOVE. 

Id.  I.  61. most  good  in  deed  :]  i.  e.  truly. 

id.  L  64. an  everlasting  leiger  ; 

Therefore  your  best  appointment — ]  Leige¥ 

is  the  same  with  resident    Appointment ;  pre* 

paration :  act  of  fitting,  or  stote  of  being  fitt<M| 

for  any  tliiog. 

Id  I.  66. a  restraint 

To  a  determined  scope."]  A  confinemeAt  o1 

your  mind  to  one  painful  idea;  iffoominy,  ol 

which  the  remembrance  can  neitner  be  sup- 
pressed nor  escaped.    Johnson. 
P.  116,  c.  1,  /.  13. follies  doth  enmeyr,]  Forces 

follies  to  lie  in  cover,  without  daring  to  show 

themselves. 
Id.  I.  14.  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl—'}  as  the  fowl 

is  afraid  to  flutter  while  the  falcon  hovers 

ovor  it. 
Id.  1. 16.  His  filth  within  being  cast,]  To  cast  a 

pond  is  to  empty  it  of  mud. 
Id.  I.  20. princely  guards !]  i.  e.  badges  ol 

royalty,  or  outward  appearances.   Some  would 

read  priestly  guards,  or  sanctity. 
Id.  I.  24. from  this  rank  qffence,]  from  the 

time  of  my  committing  this  offence,  you  might 

rrsist  in  sinning  with  safety. 
42.  Be  perdurably  fin'd?}   Perdurably  i» 
lastingly. 

Id.  I.  49. delight  spirit—']  i.  e.  the  spirit 

accustomed  here  to  ease  and  delights. 

Id.  I.  62. viewless  winds,]  L  e.  unseen,  invisi- 
ble. 

Id.  I.  72 a  warped  slip  qf  wilderness :]  i.  e. 

wildness. 

Id  I.  73.  Take  my  defiance  :]  Defiance  is  re- 
fusal. 

Id.  I.  80. but  a  trade  :]  A  custom ;  an  esta- 
blished habit. 

Id.^c.  2,  /.  23.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with 
hopes  that  are  fallible  J]  i.  e.  Do  not  rest 
with  satisfaction  on  hopes  that  iwe  fallible. 

Id.  I.  36.  In  good  time.]  i.  e,  a  la  bonne  hewre^ 
so  be  it,  very  well. 

Id  I  73  and  limit  <(f  the  solemnity,] .  i.  e. 

appointed  time. 

P.  117,  c   1,  /.  4. A«rcombinate  husband,] 

Combinate  is  betrothed. 

Id  I.  9. bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamenta- 
tion ]  i.  e.  left  her  to  her  sorrows,  or  gave  her 
upto  them. 

Id.  1. 26. only  r^fer  yourself  lo  this  aduan- 

taoe,]  i.  e.  reserve  to  yourself. 

Id.  I.  36. the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.]  L  e. 

over-reached. 

Id.  I.  47.  -- —  the  moated  grange,j  iL  grange,  ih 
its  original  signification,  meant  a  farm-house 
of  a  monastery,  from  which  it  was  always  at 
some  little  distance. 


Id  L  69.  — —  bastard.]  Bastard  was  raisin  wine. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  14.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would 
stem  to  be. 
Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  eeem- 
u^freel]  i.  e.  as  iaults  are  destitute  of  all 
comeliness  or  seeming.  The  first  of  these 
lines  refers  to  the  deputy's  sanctified  hypo- 
crisy; the  second  to  the  Clown's  beasllv  oc- 
cupation.  But  the  latter  part  is  thus  iu  ei« 
pressed  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  Wirbubton. 
Mr.  Malone  omits  Free  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line. 

Id  I.  17.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a 
cord,  sir,]  His  neck  will  be  tied,  like  your 
waist,  with  a  rope.  The  friars  of  the  Fraa- 
dscan  order,  perhaps  of  all  others^  wear  a 
hempen  cord  for  a  girdle. 
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p.  117, 0. 3, 1  ^. tii$moith$  wear.l  i.  e.  it  is 

notthe  fiuhloo. 

P,  118,  c.  1, 1.26. much  deteoted  for  women  ;^ 

charged  or  guilip,  .      ^     .  ^         . 

«  /.29. c/acifc-rfMA:3  The  beggars,  two  or 

three  centuriea  ago,  u§ed  to  proclaim  their 
want  by  a  wooden  dish,  with  a  moTeable  coYer, 
which  they  clacked,  to  show  that  their  Tessel 

Jd.  rS,^^«i  inward  qfhis:'}  Inward  is  inti- 

Id.  ?^.' Tke  greater  file— 3.  The  greater 

Jd  146.  —the  hwinese  he  Aa<A helmed,]  The 
di/jicultiee  he  hath  steer*d  through,  A  me- 
taphor from  naTigation. 

/</. ;.  6&. oppoeite'}  i.  e.  opponent,  adyer«^ry. 

Id,  <r.  2,  /.  55  There  is  scarce  truth enoughaltve, 
to  make  societies  secure :  but  ^unU  enough, 
to  make  fellowships  accurs'd:\  The  sense 
if,  "There  scarcely  exisu  sufficient  honesty 
in  the  world  to  make  social  life  secure ;  but 
there  are  occwions  enough  where  a  roan  may 
be  drawn  in  to  become  suretv,  which  will  make 
him  pay  dearly  for  his  friendahips.**  i 

Jd,  I.  76. resolved^l  l  e.  satisfied. 

P.  119,  «.  1,  /.  3. he  is  inflfctfrf— justice.] 

Summum  jus,  summa  injuria. 

Id.  /.  12.  Pattern  in  himself  to  know,'\  "  Pattern 

in  himself  to  know/'  is  to  feel  in  his  own  breast 

that  virtue  which  he  makes  others  practise. 

Id.  I.  24.  How  mag  likeness  made  in  crimes. 

Making  practice  on  the  times^ 

Draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings,      , 

Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  thtngs .'] 

Likeness  is  here  used  for  specums  or  seemmg 

▼irtue.    So,  before :  "  O,  seeming,  seemmg ! " 

The  sense  then  of  the  passage  is,  —  How  many 

persons,  assuming  the  likeness  or  semblance 

of  virtue,  while  theg  are  in  fact  ^ty  qfthe 

grossest  crimes^  impose  with  this  counterfeit 

sanctity  upon  the  world,  in  order  to  draw 

to  themeehes  by  the  flimsiest  pretensions  the 

most  solid  advantages;  I  e.  pleasure,  honour, 

repuUUon,  &c.    Malonb.    The  wme  cntic 

reads  *' Mocking  practice,**  and  "  To  draw." 

ACT.IV. 

8CBNB  I. 

Id.  I.  66. .  constantly  ^^    Certainly ;  without 

fluctuation  of  mind.  , 

jrf.  /.  74. a  planched  gate,]  i.  e.  a  gate  made 

of  boards. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  7.  In  action  all  of  precept,]  i.  c.  in 
direction  given  not  by  words,  but  by  mute 

Id.  Ll2.- /  have  possess'd  him,"}    I  have  in- 
formed him.  .   ,v.«. 
Id.  I.  35. contrarious  quests^l  Diflferent  re- 

rirte,  running  counter  to  each  other. 
36 'scapes  of  wU—'l  i.  e.  saUies,  irre- 
gularities. ... 
Id,  7.  63.  Doth  flourish  the  deceit.]    i.  e.  or- 


P.  120,  c.  1,  L  14. a  good  favour^]  Favour 

is  countenance.  ^      ,       ,    , , 

Id  I.  41. yareil  l  e.  handy,  nimble. 

J  J  I  53. starkly^'}  Stiffly.   These  two  hnes 

afford  a  very  pleasing  image.    Johnson. 
Jd.  I.  77.  To  qualify  — ]  as  we  say  wine  is  quali- 

fled  with  water. 
Id.  I.  77. meaPd— 1   Were  he  sprinkled',  or 

perhaps  mingled. 


Jd.  e.  2,  /.  7.''^the  unsistinf  postam— 3  i.  e. 

never  at  rest,  always  opening. 
Id,  1. 19. siege  qf  justice^  i.  e.  seat  ot  justice. 

SUge,  French.  ...         * 

Id,  I.  41. putting  on :  ]  i.  e.  spur,  ucitemenC, 

/^.  /.  65. one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years 

old]   i.  e.  that  has  been  confined  these  nine 

P.  121,  c.  1,  /.  2. in  the  boldness  ^my  cun- 

ningj  i.  e.  in  confidence  of  my  eagacity. 
Id.  I.  21. the  favour, Z  I  «•  tbe  countenance. 


SCENE  m. 


to 


Id.  e.  2,  /.  2. for  the  Jtord's  sake.]  i.  e. 

beg  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

P.  122,  c.  1,  t  4. journal—]  i.  e.  daily. 

Id.  I.  6.   The  under  generation,]  i.  e.  the  an- 

jd^  ifr,  .-Lyfetl'baUmcedform;}  probably  well' 
balanced. 

Id.  I.  69. your  bosom--]    your  wish;  your 

heart's  desire.    Johnson.  .        ,  , 

Id.  I.  70.  /  am  combined,—  ]  i.  e.  bound  by 
agreement.  ^  ,  .    ^  . 

Id.  I.  71.  Wend  you—l  To  wend  is  to  yo.  —  An 
obsolete  word.  ,    .    ,  ,   ,,• 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  8. duke  of  dark  comers—]   this 

duke  who  meets  his  mistresses  in  by-places. 

Id.  I.  11. he  Uves  not  in  them.]  i.  e.  his  cha- 
racter depends  not  on  them. 

Id.  I.  13. woodman  —  ]    A  woodman  was  an 

attendant  or  servant  to  the  officer  called  Fc 
rester^  but  is  here  used  in  a  wanton  sense. 


SCENE  YI.' 


Id.  I  63. 


I  53. sort  and  suit,"}  Figure  and  rank,  or 

perhaps,  his  vassals  bound  to  hold  suit  and 
service  to  their  over-lord. 

Id.  I.  62. Yet  reason  dares  A«r?— no:]  yet 

does  jiot  reason  challenge  or  incite  her  to 
accuse  me? — no,  (answers  the  speaker)  for 
my  authority,  &c  To  dare  in  this  sense,  is 
yet  a  school-phrase.    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  Gb- my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk. 

That  no  particular  scandal,  &c.]  Credent 
creditable,  enforcing  credit,  not  questiom- 
\Im.    Mr.  Malone  rei^s  **  bears  off. 


ist.  -- 
abU. 


SCENE  ▼. 


P.  123, 0. 1,  /.  1. you  do  blench—]  Toblench 

is  to  start  off. 

SCENE  TI. 

Id.  1. 34. The  generous,  «cc.  ]   i.  e.  the  wsoet 

noble,  &c 
Id.  I.  35.  Have  hent  the  gates.}  Have  sdzed  or 

taken  possession  of. 

ACT  V. 


Id.  I  6a VaJ  your  regard—']   i.  e.  conde- 
scend to  look,  from  higher  things,  upon,  8ec. 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  36. as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as 

absolute,']  As  shy;  as  reserved,  as  abstracted: 
as  just;  as  nice,  as  exact:  as  absolute:  as 
complete  in  all  the  round  of  duty.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  48. do  not  banish  reason 

For  inequalitv :]  Do  not  suppose  1  am  mad 
because  I  speak  passionately  and  mnequaily 
Malonb. 
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P.  123,  0.  9,  /  50.  And  hide  ike  falte,  seems 
true]  i.  e.  which  seems  true. 

P.  124.  e.lj.  6.  How  he  refeU'd  me,]  To  refell 
is  to  refute. 

Jd.  I.  12.  My  siaierly  remorse—]  i.  e.pity. 

Id.  1. 18. food  wretch,"]  Fond  wretch  ia  foolish 

wretch. 

id.1  2\,  In  hateful  practice:]  Practice  was  used 
by  the  old  writers  for  aoy  unlawful  or  insi- 
dious stratagem. 

Jd.  I.  33  in  countenance !]  i.  e.  falee  eqtpearance^ 
hypocrisy. 

Id.  L  7 A. his  mere  request,'}  i.  e.  his  absobUe 

Id.  I  Sr  Whensoever  he's  conTented  J  i.  e.  eited, 

summoned. 
Id  c.  2,  /.  2.  So  Tul(?arlf  — 1  i  e.  publicly. 
Id.  I  11.  In  this  ril  be  imoartial;]    impartial 

was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  o{  partial. 

Id.  I.  71. her  promised  proportions. 

Came  short  qf  composition ;]    Her  fortune, 

which  was  promised  proportionate  to  mine, 

feU  short  of  the  composUum^  that  is,  contract 

or  bargain.    Johnson. 
P.  125,  e.\.  Ml.  TA«w  poor  informal  «ro««i—] 

•  i.  e.outqf  their  senses. 
Id  c.  2.  /.  5. to  retort  your  mantfest  appeal,] 

To  refer  back  to  Angelo  the  cause  in  which 

you  lumeal  from  Angelo  to  the  Duke. 
Id.  I.  23.  Kar  Aerc  proviocial  ]  Nor  here  occoimI- 

abU,  as  out  ofhis  province. 


Id  I.  28  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's 
shopy"]  These  forfeits ,  which  were  customary 
formerly,  were  as  much  in  mocitas  mark^  both 
because  the  barber  had  no  authority  of  him- 
self to  enforce  them,  and  also  as  they  were  of 
a  ludicrous  nature.  I  perfectly  remember  to 
have  seen  them  in  Devonshire  (printed  li^e 
King  Charles's  Rules\  though  I  cannot  re- 
collect the  contents.    Hbnley. 

Id.  I.  59. those  giglots  too^]  A  gigloi  is  a  wan- 
ton wench. 

Id.  I.  80.  can  do  thee  oflke  ?]  i.  e.  do  thee  ser- 
vice.   Stbbybns. 

P.  126,  c.  1,  /.  7. my  passes  ;1   i.  e.  what  hai 

past  in  my  administration. 

Id.  1. 15.  Advertising,  and  holy—]  Attentive  and 
faithful. 

Id,  1. 32. be  you  as  free  to  us.]  Be  as  generous 

to  us. 

Id.  I.  36.  Mttke  rash  remonstrance-']  i.  e.  a 
premature  discovery. 

Id.  I.  61. denies  thee  vantage :]  The  denial  of 

which  will  avail  thee  nothing. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  48. qfter  more  adoice :]  after  more 

consideration. 

P.  127,  c,  1,  /.  20. according  to  the  trick:] 

To  the  trick  of  the  times. 

Id.  c.  2,  L  17. that  is  more  gratulate.]  Some 

other  reward  in  store  for  him  more  acceptable 
than  thanks. 
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0im^  W^^  nmi  KiDi|)to®« 


Itn^toarjcal  Kioite^. 


The  story  is  taken  from  Ariosto,  Orl,  Fur, 
B.  V.    PoPB. 

It  is  true,  as  Bfr.  Pope  has  observed,  that 
somewhat  resembling  the  story  of  this  play  is 
to  be  found  In  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Orlando 
Fitrioso.  In  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  vr, 
%s  remote  an  original  may  be  traced.  A  noyel, 
howeyer,  of  Belleforest,  copied  from  another  of 
BandeHo,  seems  to  have  flimished  Shakspeare 
with  his  fable,  as  it  approaches  nearer  in  all  its 
particulars  to  the  play  before  us,  than  any  other 
performance  known  to  be  extant  I  have  seen 
so  many  versions  from  this  once  popular  collec- 
tion, that  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  tales  it  comprehends  have  made 
their  appearance  in  an  English  dress.     Of  that 


particular  story  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  viz 
the  18th  history  in  the  third  volume,  no  trans- 
lation  has  hitherto  been  met  vnth. 

This  play  vras  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall, 
Aug.  23,  1600.    Stbbybns. 

Ariosto  is  continually  quoted  for  the  fable  of 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;  but  I  suspect  our 
poet  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Geneura  of 
Turberville.  "  The  tale  (says  Harrington)  is  a 
pretie  comical  matter,  and  hath  bin  written  in 
English  verse  some  few  years  past,  learnedly  and 
with  good  grace,  by  M.  George  Turbervil." 
Ariosto,  fol.  1691,  p.  39.    Farmer. 

I  suppose  this  comedy  to  have  been  written 
in  1600,  in  which  year  it  was  printed.   M/oomb. 
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Act  III.— Scene  8. 


Dogb,  Thii  is  yoar  charge :— you  ih«ll  comprehend  all 
▼afroni  men. 
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Tto  pteyjMT  be  imMr  «ld  to  ODOteiB  t«f«  of  the  meet  fprifhtlr  dnraeten  thtt  Stekmeara 
the  IraiiHmriat,  the  gentleaan»  and  the  •okUnr,  are  eomMiied  &i  Benedick.    It  b  to  be  lamented, 


lint  and  meet  eplendid  ef  tbeee  dittinctiona,  i»  diifnced  by  oanecenary  proTi 

if  hardly  fufflcient  to  atope  for  the  Ikenee  of  hU  tongue.   The  too  nrcasBc  Ic...,,  „ 

aatioB  of  Beatrice,  maf  Te^excnMd  on  account  of  the  steadiness  and  Aiendship  so  apparent  in  her  behaTlonrVwhen 


■drew.   The  wit, 

>  iwnvutoM,  indeed,  that  the 

tor  the  goodness  of  his  heart 

which  flashes  oat  in  the  conTer< 


9  ones  her  lorer  to  risk  hislUe  by  a  challenge  to  Claudio.  In  the  coudoct  of  (he  Able,  however,  there  is  an 
imperfection  similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  oat  in  Tke  Mtrrp  Wives  ^  YfintUor^-Kht  second  con- 
triTance  is  less  ingenioos  than  the  flrst  :-or.  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  same  incident  is  become  sUle  by  repetiUSh. 
I wift' lome  other  method, hadbeen  foond  to  entrap  Beatrice,  than  that  very  one  which  before  Kia^en  sacceu- 
fiilly  practised, on  Benedick.  Mnch  Ado  About  NotUna  (as  I  anderstand  fk'om  one  of  Mr.  Vertae^  MSS.)  formerlT 
passed  onder  the  title  of  Benedick  and  Beatrix.  Hemlng  the  player  receiTed«  on  the  10th  of  May,  1613,  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds,  and  twenty  pounds  mora  as  his  nuUesty's  gratnityrior  axhibitiqff  six  plays  at  Hampton  Coart,  among 
which  was  ws  comedy.  Stttvtnt, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


DON  PEDRO|Prfffce  cf  Arragom. 
DON  JOHN,  Ms  htutard  Brother. 
CLAUDIO,  a  woumg  Lord  of  Fiorencot  faoourUo  to 

Don  Pedro. 

BBNEDICK.  awotmg  Lord  of  Pmdma,  favomrUo  HkewUo 

qf  Don  Pedro. 
LEONATO.  Governor  of  Metobta. 
ANTONia  kit  Brother. 
BALTHAZAR.  Servant  to  Don  Pedro. 

CONRAD^'  \r^oaowtre^J}omJohm. 


VEROEsf^'}  ^''o/MUh  Qtkon. 

A  Sextom. 

A  Friar. 

A  Bop, 

HERO.  Damghter  to  Leonato, 

BEATRICE,  JVi«ce  to  Leonato, 


omBero, 


ScBtfEi—Me8$ina, 


Meeoengere^  Watch,  and  AttetuUmte. 


ACT  L 

Scene  L — Befoirt  Lmmato^t  Hott9€, 

Enter  Leonato^  H^o,  Beatrice,  ondotMert,  with 
a  Messenger. 

Leon,  I  learn  in  thia  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of 
Amifoo  come*  thia  nigfot  to  Messina. 

Meee.  He  is  verr  near  by  this;  he  was  not  three 
leasees  off,  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  yon  lost  in  this 
action? 

Af  sss.  Bat  few  of  any  sori,  and  none  of  name. 

Xieoft.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever 
briiupi  home  fall  nambers.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  moch  honour  on  a  young  Flo- 
rentine, called  Claodio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  etioally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro :  he  hath  borne  himself 
beyond  the  promise  of  his  age ;  doing,  b  the  figure 
of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  Con :  he  hath,  indeed, 
better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  mast  expect 
of  me  to  tell  yoo  how. 

XieoA.  He  nath  an  uncle  here  m  Messina  will  be 
Terv  much  glad  of  it 

Mess.  I  have  alreadjr  delivered  him  letters,  and 
there  appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  so  moch,  that 
ioy  couJa  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a 
badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon,  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess,  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  Kind  overflow  of  kindness:  there  are 
no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed.  How 
moch  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at 
ureeping? 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Mootanto  returned 
finom  the  wars,  or  no? 

JH ess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort 

Xeoft.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero*  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of 
Padua.  Pie  was. 

Mess.  O,  he  is  returned  \  and  as  pleasant  as  ever 

Be€tt.  He  set  up  his  bdls  here  lo  Messina,  and 
challenged  Cupid  at  the  flwht  ^  and  my  uncle's  fool, 
reading  the  challenge,  sabscnbed  for  Capid,  and 
challenged  him  at  uie  bird-bolt — ^I  pray  you,  how 
many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars?  But 
how  many  bath  he  killed  ?  for,  indeed,  Ipromised  to 
eat  all  or  his  killing. 


Ireofi.  Faith,  niece,  yoo  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
mach ;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  yon,  I  doubt  it  not 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these 
wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  help  to 
eat  it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man,  he  hath  an 
excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ; — but  what  is 
he  to  a  lord  ? 

3fe#s.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuffed 
with  all  hononrable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed;  he  is  no  less  than  a 
stuffed  man :  but  for  the  stuffing,— Well,  we  are 
all  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece ;  there 
is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  si^^nior  Benedick  and 
her :  they  never  meet,  but  there  is  a  skirmish  of  wit 
between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothrog  by  that  In  our  bst 
conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and 
now  is  the  old  man  governed  with  one :  so  that  it 
he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him 
bear  it  for  a  diTOrence  between  himself  and  his 
horse ;  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  leA,  to  be 
known  a  reasonable  creature. — Who  is  his  compa- 
panion  now  ?  He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn 
brother. 

Mess.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  hot 
as  the  fashion  of  his  nat,  it  ever  changes  with  the 
next  block.  [books. 

Jfess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  m  your 

Beat.  No:  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study. 
Bnt,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there  no 
voung  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with 
him  to  the  devil  ? 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudia 

Beat.  O  Lord!  be  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
disease :  he  is  sooner  caaght  tmm  the  pestilence, . 
and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.    Ood  help  the 
noble  Claodio !  if  he  have  caaght  the  Benedick,  u 
will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cared 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon,  You  will  never  run  road,  niece* 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess,  Don  Pedro  U  approached. 
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Acr.I. 


SiUer  Don  Pbdso,  ctttnuUdhy  Balthazae  and 
otker§,  Ihn  John,  Claxjdio,  and  B^anuMCX, 

!>.'  Pedro,  Oood  agdor  Leonato.  Toa  are  come 
to  meet  yoor  trooble :  the  fashioo  ot  the  world  is  to 
«foid  coft,  and  yoa  encoanter  it 

Lton.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  bonae  in  the 
Ukeneaa  ofyoor  j^race :  for  trooble  being  gooe,  com- 
fort ahoald  remam ;  btlt,  when  yoa  dejiart  from  me, 
aorrow  abide*,  and  bappiness  takea  bis  leave. 

D.  Pedro,  Yoa  embrace  your  charge  too  wil- 
lingly.—I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

jjeoti.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene,  Were  yoo  in  doubt,  sir,  that  voo  asked  her  ? 

Xeofi.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  yoo  a 
child. 

D,  Pedro,  You  have  it  foil.  Benedick:  we  may 
gaess  by  this  what  yoo  are,  being  a  man.  Truly, 
the  lady  fiithers  herself: — Be  happy,  lady !  for  you 
are  like  an  bonouimble  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders,  for  all  Messina, 
as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat,  I  wonder  that  yoa  will  stiU  be  talking,  si- 
gnior Benedick ;  nobody  marks  yoo. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Uisdab !  are  you  yet 
living? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible,  disdun  should  die,  while  she 
bath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick  ? 
Courtesy  itself  most  convert  to  dis<uin,  if  yoo  come 
in  her  presence. 

Ebene.  Then  is  ooirtesv  a  torn-coat:— Bat  it  is 
certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted : 
and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart,  that  1  had  not 
a  hard  heart ;  for.  truly,  I  love  none. 

Bettt.  A  dear  nappinesii  to  wromen;  they  would 
else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pemicioos  suitor.  I 
thank  God,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour 
for  that;  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow, 
than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  Ood  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind .' 
so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  *scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  wotm,  an 
'twere  such  a  tace  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat,  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast 
of  yours. 

Bene,  I  woold,  my  borse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongoe ;  and  so  good  a  continoer :  hot  keep  your 
vray  o'  Ood*s  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I  know 
yoo  of  old. 

D,  Pedro,  This  b  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato, — 
signior  Claodio.  and  signior  Benedick, — my  dear 
fnend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him,  we 
shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ;  and  he  heartily 
prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer :  I  dare 
swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  out  prays  from  his  heart 

Leon,  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
ibnwom. — Let  me  bid  yoo  welcome,  my  lord :  being 
reconciled  to  the  prince  yoar  brother,  I  owe  you  all 
du^. 

D.  John,  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many  words, 
iMit  I  thank  you. 

Leon,  Please  it  yoor  grace  lead  on? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go  to- 
gether.     [Exeunt  all  but  Benedick  and  Clamdio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thoo  note  the  daughter 
of  signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud,  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene,  Do  you  question  me  as  an  honest  man 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment;  or  would 
you  have  me  speak  aiter  my  custom,  as  being  a 
professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  f 

Claud,  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  m  sober  judgment 

Bene,  Why,  rfaith,  methmks  she  is  too  low  for 
a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too 
little  for  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I 


can  afford  her ;  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she 
were  unhandsome ;  «»d  beisg  bo  other  but  as  she  is, 
I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Tbou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport ;  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her.  -    |her? 

Bene.  Woold  yoo  buy  her,  that  yo«  mquire  after 

Claud.  Can  the  world  boy  soch  a  jewel  T 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  Bat  <Poak 
you  this  with  a  sad  brow?  or  do  you  play  the  tloot- 
ug  Jack ;  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  bare-fioder  an  d 
Volcan  a  rare  carpenter  ?  Come,  in  what  key  shall 
a  man  take  yoa^  to  go  in  the  song? 

Claud.  In  nune  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  witiioat  spectacles,  and  I  seo 
no  such  matter  :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were 
not  possessed  with  a  fory,  exceeds  her  as  much  in 
beao^  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. But  I  hope  yoo  have  no  intent  to  tarn  hus- 
band ;  have  you  7 

Claud,  I  would  scarce  trust  mvself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  woulo  be  my  vnfe. 

Bene,  U  it  come  to  this,  i'faith?  Hath  not  tho 
world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  sus- 
picion? Shall  I  never  see  a  bachefor  of  threescore 
again?  Go  to,  i'faith :  an  thoo  wilt  needs  thrust  thy 
neck  mto  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh 
away  Sundays.  Look,  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to 
seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  VedbH, 

D,  Pedro,  What  secret  hath  held  yoo  here,  that 
yoa  followed  not  to  Leoaato's?  [totelL 

Bene,  I  would,  your  grace  woold  constrain  me 

D,  Pedro,  1  charge  thee  on  th;r  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  Coant  Claodio :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  domb  man,  I  woold  have  you  think  ao ;  bat  on 
my  allegiance,— mark  yoa  this,  on  my  alle^jianoe : 
— ^e  is  in  love.  With  who?— now  that  is  your 
grace's  part — Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is:— 
with  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud,  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  tfie  old  tale,  my  lord :  **  it  is  not  so. 
nor  twas  not  ao ;  hot,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  abould 
be  so.'* 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  fove  her ;  for  the  lady  is 
very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  Yoa  speak  this  to  fotch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  iny  troth,  I  speak  my  thoi^^ 

Claud,  Aod,  m  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And,  by  my  two  teiths  and  troths,  my  lord* 
I  spoke  mine. 

e/ond:  That  I  fove  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  she  shoold  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me;  I  will  die 
in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Hum  wast  ever  an  obftinato  betetio  in 
the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  ooold  mauitaiB  faia  part,  hot 
in  the  force  of  his  wilL 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her  ; 
that  she  bronght  me  up,  I  Kkewise  give  her  most 
homble  thanks :  but  that  I  w^l  have  a  recbeat 
winded  m  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bogle  in  an 
invisible  baldrick,  all  women  shall  paidon  i^e : 
becaose  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust 
any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  tnmt  none ;  and  the 
fine  is  (for  the  which  1  may  go  the  finer),  I  wiU  live 
a  bachelor.  [with  love. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger, 
my  lord :  not  with  love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  mora 
blood  vnth  fove,  than  I  will  set  ania  with  drinking, 
pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  balbid-makeT's  pen,  and 
hmg  roe  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house,  for  the 
sign  of  blind  Cupid. 
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D,  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thoo  doit  fall  from  this 
faith,  thoa  wilt  prove  a  notable  argnmeiU. 

Bene,  If  I  do,  haw  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
9bootatme:aDdbetAathittme,  let  him  be  clapped 
on  the  shoalder,  and  called  Adam. 

D,  Pedro.  Well,  aa  time  aball  try  : 
/f»  time  the  etwage  hmU  doth  bear  the  yoke. 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  mav;  bat  if  ever  the  tea- 
tible  Benedick  bear  it,  plack  •ff  the  ball's  horns, 
and  set  them  in  my  forehead :  and  let  me  be  vilely 
Minted;  and  in  such  mat  letters  as  thev  write, 
Hsrs  ts  good  koree  to  aire,  let  them  signiJy  qnder 
my  sign,— -isrs  you  may  eee  Benedick  the  married 

Claud.  If  this  shoold  ever  happen,  thoo  woold^st 
be  horn-mad. 

p.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Capid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice^  thoa  wut  qoake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  eaitlujoake  too  then. 

j).  Pedro.  Weil,  you  wiU  temporiae  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's ;  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell 
nim,  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper;  for,  indeed, he 
hath  nwde  great  preparation. 

Bene.  1  have  almost  matter  enough  inme  for  such 
an  embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  von — 

Claud.  Ty>  the  tuition  of  Ood :  from  my  house, 
fiflhadit)-  [Benedick. 

D.Pedro.  The  siithof  July:  your  bving  friend. 

Bene.  Nay«  mock  not,  nwck  not:  the  body  of 
your  discourse  is  some  time  guarded  with  fragments, 
and  the  guards  are  bat  slightly  basted  on  neither : 
ere  you  flout  old  ends  a&y  rarther,  examine  your 
conscience ;  and  so  I  leave  yon.  [Kxtt. 

Claud  My  liege,  yoor  highness  now  may  do  me 
good.  [how, 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thbe  to  teach ;  teach  it  but 
And  thou  shah  see  hew  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud  Hath  Leonato any  son,  my  lord? 

J).  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she's  his  only  heir : 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud  O,  my  lord. 

When  yoa  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  Uk'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  diive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
But  now  I  am  retum'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thnM^ing  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
Allpromptinff  me  how  foir  young  Hero  is. 
Saving,  llik'a  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  boc^  of  words: 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 
And  I  will  break  witii  her,  and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  sbalt  have  her :  Was't  not  to  this  end, 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  T 

Claud  How  sweetly  do  you  mimster  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  ms  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  mi^t  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  lon^  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  tmdge  much  broader 
than  the  flood? 
HwTairest  grant  is  the  necessity : 
Look^  what  will  serve,  is  fit :  tis  oooe,  thou  lov'st ; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know,  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Clandio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart. 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  fother  will  I  break  j 
And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thme : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt. 

80D(B  IL— 2  Room  in  Leonato* e  House. 
Enter  Lbomato  a$ul  Antomio. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother?  Where  is  my  cousin, 
.  your  son?  Hath  he  provided  this  music  ? 


Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it  But,  brother,  I  can 
tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of. 

Zieon,  Are  they  good  ? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them ;  but  they  have  a 
good  cover,  they  shew  well  oot%vard.  The  prince 
and  Count  Claudw,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley 
in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by  a  man 
of  mine :  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio,  that  he 
loved  my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant  to  ac- 
knowledge it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found 
her  accoirdant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by 
the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Lwn.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  this  ? 

Aat.  A  good  sharp  fellow :  I  will  sena  for  him, 
and  questioa  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it 
aiipear  itself: — but  I  will  acquaint  my  danshter 
withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  peradventore  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it  (Several  pereone  cross  the  stage.) 
Cousins,  you  know  what  yen  have  to  do. — O,  I  cry 
you  mercy,  friend ;  you  go  with  me,  and  I  will  use 
your  skill: — good  cousins,  have  a  care  this  busy 
time.  [Exeunt 

Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  Leonards  House. 
Enter  Don  John  and  Conradb. 

Con.  What  the  gotuere,  my  lord !  why  are  you 
thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

D.  John.  There  b  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And,  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  bless- 
ing briogeth  it  ?  [ferance. 

Ccn.  If  not  a' present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  saf- 

D.  John.  I  wonder,  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 
say'st  thou  art)  born  under  Saturn^  goest  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I 
cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be  sao,  when  1  have 
cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have 
stomach,  and  wait  for  no  nian*8  leisure ;  sleep,  when 
I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  to  no  man's  business ;  laugh 
when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  yon  most  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment 
You  have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother, 
and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where 
it  is  impossible  yon  should  take  true  root,  but  by 
the  fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  need- 
ful that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest 

D.  John.  I  bad  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace :  and  it  better  fits  my  blMxi 
to  be  disdam'd  of  all,  than  to  fiishion  a  carriage  to 
rob  love  from  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  I  am  a  plain-dealb^  villain.  I  am  trusted  with 
a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog ;  therefore  I 
have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cfu[e  :  if  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite ;  ifl  had  my  liberty,  I  would 
do  my  liking :  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  be  that  I 
am,  and  seek  not  io  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  ? 

D.  John.  1  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only 
— Who  comes  here?  What  news,  Borachio? 
Enter  BoBAcmo. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  sopper :  the 
prince,  your  brother,  isroyally  entertained  by  jLeo- 
nato  \  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended 
mamage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  fisr  any  model  to  boild 
mischief  on?  What  is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroths 
himself  to  unquietness  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John  A  proper  squire !  and  who,  and  who? 
which  way  looks  he  ?  [Leooalo. 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 

D.  John.  A  very  forward  Marcn  chick  I    How 
came  you  to  this  ? 
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Bora.  Being  entertained  ibr  a  perfbmer,  a«  I  was 
smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference :  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras;  and  there  heard  it  agreed 
opon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself, 
and  having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 

J).  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither ;  this  may 
prove  food  to  my  displeasure :  that  ^oung  start-up 
bath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow ;  if  I  can  cross 
him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way  :  yon  are 
both  sure,  and  will  assist  me  ? 

Con,  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper ;  tiieir  cheer 
is  the  greater,  that  1  am  subdued :  Vould  the  cook 
were  of  my  mind ! — Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be 
done? 

Bor€L  We'll  wait  npon  yoor  lordship.    \EsemU. 

ACTIL 

Scene  I.— ^  Hall  in  Leonato't  Hbtue. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and 

others. 

Leon.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper  ? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I  never 
can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat,  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made 
Just  in  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Benedick : 
the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing ;  and 
the  other,  too  like  Qy  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore 
tattling. 

Leon.  Then  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in 
count  John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melan- 
choly in  siraior  Beoediok^s  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enou^  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would 
win  any  woman  in  the  world,--if  be  could  get  her 
good  will. 

Leon.  B^  mv  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee 
a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith  she  is  too  curst 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  les- 
sen Ood's  sending  that  way :  for  it  is  said,  God 
senile  a  curet  cow  ehort  home;  but  to  a  cow  too 
curst  he  sends  none.  [no  horns. 

Zeofi.  So,  h^  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  yon 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening :  iiord !  I  could  not  endure  a 
husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face;  I  had  rather  lie 
in  the  woollen.  [no  beard. 

Leon.  Yon  may  light  upon  a  husband  that  hath 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him  in 
my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewo- 
man 7  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth : 
and  he  that  hath  no  beard,  is  less  than  a  man :  and 
he  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not  for  me ;  and  he 
that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him :  there- 
fore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the 
bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No;  but io  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
devil  meet  roe,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  oo 
his  head,  and  say,  Get  you  to  heaven^  Beatrice,  get 
yon  to  heaven  ;  here's  no  place  for  fou  wunds 
deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  i  .  •  »  . 

the  heavens 


I  away 


to  Saint  Peter  for 


deliver  I  up  my  apes,  t  , 

be  shews  me  where  the  bachelors  sit. 


and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece  {to  Hero.)  I  trust,  yoa  will  be 
ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Ves.  faith ;  it  is  my  consm's  doty  io  make 
courtesy,  and  say.  Father,  as  it  plsase  you  :^hvX 
vet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fel- 
low,  or  else  make  another  cooitesy,  and  say.  Father, 
as  it  please  ms. 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  tee  yoa  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  tiU  God  make  men  ofaone  other  metal 


than  earth.  Would  it  not  gneve  a  woman  io  be 
over-mastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ?  to  make 
an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  T 
No,  uncle,  I'll  none :  Adam's  sons  are  m^  brethren ; 
and  truly^  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you :  if 
the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  yon  knew 
yoor  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if 
you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be 
too  important,  tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every 
thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For  hear  me. 
Hero:  woomg,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace  :  the  first 
suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantastical:  the  wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a 
measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and  then  comes 
repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the 
cinqne-pace  faster  and  &ster,  till  he  sink  into  his 
grave. 

Xeofi.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a  chnrch 
by  day-light 

Leon.  The  reveUen  are  entering;  brother,  make 
good  room. 

Enter  Don  Pbdro.  Claudio,  Benedick,  Bal- 

THAXAR  ;    Don  John,  BoRAcmo,   MARGAABTf 

Ursula,  and  others,  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  yoa  walk  about  with  yoor 
friend? 

Hero.  So  yoa  walk  eofUy*  and  look  sweetly,  and 
say  nothing,  I  am  yours  tbr  the  walk ;  and,  espe- 
cially, when  I  walk  away. 

D.  P^dro.  With  me  in  yoor  company? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  ao? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  fiivour ;  for  God  defimd, 
the  lute  should  be  like  the  case! 

D.  Pedro*  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then  yoor  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  ww,  if  you  speak  love. 

(Takes  her  aside.) 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  yoa  did  kke  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  ibr  your  own  sake ;  ibr.I 
have  many  ill  onalities. 

Bene.  Whicn  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud.  [Amen. 

Bene.  I  love  yea  the  better ;  the  bearers  may  ory, 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  1 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
the  dance  is  done  ! — ^Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words ;  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  yoa  well  enough;  yoa  aro  signior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  yoor  bead. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  coonterfeit  hioL 

Urs.  Yon  could  never  do  him  so  ill-weU,  onleoi 
yon  were  the  very  man :  here's  his  dry  hand  op 
and  down ;  yon  are  he,  you  aro  he. 

Ant.  At  a  vrord,  I  am  not 

Urs.  Come,  come ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  kaow 
yoo  by  your  excellent  vrit  ?  Can  virtue  hide  itself? 
Go  to,  mum,  yoa  aro  he  :  graces  will  appear,  and 
there's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  yoa  not  ten  me  who  told  yoa  io? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  yoa  not  tell  me  who  yoa  are? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  Tliat  I  was  disdainful,— and  that  I  had  my 
good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  merrw  Tales  ;'~Wsn, 
this  was  signior  Benedick  that  saia  so. 

^«iM.  What's  he? 

Beat.  1  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  ei 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  von  laogh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 
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B€€tL  Why,  he  b  the  prioce't  jeeter :  r  yerj  dall 
Ibol ;  only  his  gift  it  in  devimng  impoMible  tlaDden : 
Done  but  libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the  com- 
mendatioD  is  not  in  his  wit,  hot  in  his  villanv ;  for 
he  both  pleaseth  men  and  angers  them,  and  then 
ther  langn  at  him,  and  beat  hiro :  1  am  sore  he  is 
in  the  fleet :  I  would  he  had  boarded  me. 

Bmte.  When  I  know  the  gentleman.  111  teU  him 
what  yon  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do:  he*ll  but  break  a  comparison  or 
two  on  me ;  which,  peradventnre,  not  marked,  or 
not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy  and 
then  there's  a  partridge'  wins  saved,  for  tlie  fool 
will  eat  no  sapper  that  night  (Mune  witkin,)  We 
must  follow  toe  leaders. 
Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 
Beat.  Nay,  if  thesr  l«ad  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  neit  turning.  {Dance.) 

lExeunt  all  but  Don  John^  Bcracfuo,  and  Claudio. 
D,  John.  8ore,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero, 
and  bath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him 
about  it :  the  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor 
remains.  ,  [bearing. 

Bora,  And  that  is  Claudio :  I  know  him  by  ms 
D.  John,  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick? 
Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 
D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother 
in  bis  love :  he  is  enamoor'd  on  Hero ;  I  prav  you, 
dissuade  him  from  her,  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth : 
you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it 
Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her? 
D.  John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 
Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  be  swore  be  would 
marry  her  to-night 
D.  John.  Come.  let  us  to  the  banquet 

[Exeunt  Don  John  and  Borachio. 
Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Beoedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. — 
Tis  certain  so ; — the  prince  wooes  for  himseUl 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affiiirs  of  love  : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  toogoet ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  booHy  proof. 
Which  I  mistrusted  not :  farewell,  therefore.  Hero ! 

Re-enter  Bbnbdigk. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  yoo  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business,  count  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain? 
or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  You 
must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got  your 
Hera 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover ; 
so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  yon  think  the  prince 
would  have  served  you  thus  ? 

Claud  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man; 
twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat 
the  post 

(Jlaud  If  it  will  not  be,  FII  leave  yon.        [Exit. 

Bene.  Abs !  poor  hurt  fowl  I  Now  will  he  creep 

into  sedges. ^But  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should 

know  me,  and  not  uow  me !  The  prince's  fool ! — 
Ha !  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am 
merry. — Yea;  but  so:  I  am  apt  to  do  myself 
wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  the 
bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world 
into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out  Well,  I'll  be 
levenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro,  Hero,  and  Lbonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  >f here's  the  count? 
Did  yoo  see  him  ? 


Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  pbyed  the  part  of 
lady  Fame.  1  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  • 
lodge  in  a  warren ;  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  I  told 
him  true,  that  your  srace  had  got  the  good  will  of 
this  voung  lady ;  and  I  <^ered  him  mv  company  to 
a  vrillow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being 
forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy 
to  be  whipoed. 

D.  Pe<£ro.  To  be  whipped !  What's  his  fault? 

^ene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy; 
who,  being  oveijoy'd  with  finding  a  bird's  nest, 
shews  it  his  coropanioo,  and  he  steals  it 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ? 
The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Ben*.  Vet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  priand  too;  for  the  garland 
he  might  have  worn  himself;  and  the  rod  he  might 
have  bestow'd  on  yoo,  who,  as  I  take  it,  have  stol'n 
his  bird's  nest 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  io  sing,  nod 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  sayin|:,  by  my 
faith,  yon  say  honestly. 

/>.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
vou ;  the  gentleman,  that  danced  with  her,  told 
her  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene,  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of 
a  block ;  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it, 
would  have  answer'd  her^  my  very  visor  began  to 
assume  life,  and  scold  with  her :  she  told  me,  not 
thinkbg  I  bad  been  myself,  that  I  was  the  prince's 
jester ;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw ;  huddling 
jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  conveyance, 
upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me :  she  speaks  poniards, 
and  every  word  stabs :  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible 
as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her, 
she  woald  infect  to  the  north  star.  I  would  not 
marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that 
Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed:  she 
would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit :  yea, 
and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come, 
talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  At6  in 
good  apparel.  1  would  to  God.  some  scholar  would 
conjure  her ;  for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man 
may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary  ,•  and 
people  sin  opon  purpose,  because  they  would  go 
thither ;  so,  mdeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  per> 
turbation  follow  her. 

Re-enter  Claudio  and  Biatricb. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene,  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service 
to  the  world's  end  ?  1  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send 
me  on ;  I  will  fetch  yon  a  tooth-picker  now  from  the 
farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester 
John's  foot ;  fetch  yoo  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's 
beard ;  do  yon  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather 
than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy : 
you  have  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  vour  good  company. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir.  here's  a  dish  I  love  not;  l  can- 
not endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit» 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  ladv,  come ;  yoa  have  lost  the 
heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  m^  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ;  and 
I  gave  him  use  for  it  a  double  heart  for  his  single 
one :  marry,  once  before,  he  won  it  of  me  with  false 
dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  say,  I  have  lost  it 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  yoa 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord, 
lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have 
brought  count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Whv,  how  now,  count  ?  wherefore  are 

Claud  Not  sad,  my  lord.  [yon  sad? 

D.  Pedro.  How  then?  Sick? 

Claud.  Neither,  mj  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
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merry,  nor  well :  bot  civil,  count ;  ciril  as  an  orange, 
and  aomething  of  that  jealoas  complexion. 

Z>.  Pedro,  I'faith,  lady,  I  think  yoor  bkison  to  be 
tme ;  though,  111  be  sworn,  if  he  be  ao,  his  conceit  is 
false.  Here,  Claadio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name, 
and  fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  hare  broke  with  her  father, 
and  his  good  will  obtained :  name  the  day  of  mar- 
riage, aiM  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon,  Coant,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes ;  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and 
all  jirace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat,  Speak,  count,  tis  yoardne. 

Claud,  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  jov:  J 
were  bat  little  happy,  if  Iconld  say  how  macL — 
Lady,  as  yon  are  mme,Iam  yonrs:  I  give  away 
myself  for  yon.  and  dote  apon  the  exchange. 

Beat,  Speak,  cousin:  or,  if  yon  cannot,  stop  his 
month  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak,  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith.  Udy,  you  have  a  merry  heart 

Beat,  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  kee^ 
on  the  windy  side  of  care :  my  cousin  tells  him  in 
his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  conshi. 

Iteat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance !— Thns  goes  every 
one  to  the  world  bot  I,  and  I  am  son-bumed ;  I  may 
sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry,  heigh-ho !  for  a  hMband. 

X>.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  yon  one. 

Bieat,  1  would  rather  have  one  of  your  lather's 
getting :  hatii  yoor  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  yon? 
V onr  ^ther  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  conld 
come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days :  vour  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day ; — But,  I  beseech  vour  grace,  pardon  me ; 
I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Yoor  silence  most  offends  me,  and  io 
be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  question,  yoo 
were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Be€U.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cry'd ;  bitt 
then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I 
-  bom. — Coosius,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Z^eoft.  Niece,  will  yon  look  to  those  things  I  told 
yon  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  yon  mercy,  nncle. — By  yoor  grace's 
pardon.  \Exit  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  ladjr. 

Leon.  There'sliitleof  the  melancholy  element  in 
her,  my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ; 
and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter 
say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  onhappiness.  and 
waked  herself  with  laughing.  [hand. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  io  hear  tell  of  a  hns- 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means ;  she  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  suit  Idick. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Bene- 

Leon.  O  lord,  my  lord,  if  thev  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Ped$o.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  church  ? 

Claud  To-morrow,  my  lord :  time  goes  on  cratches, 
till  love  hare  all  his  rites. 

lieon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief  too,  to 
have  all  things  answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a 
breathing ;  hut  I  warrant  thee,  CUiudio.  the  time 
sImII  not  go  dolly  by  us ;  1  will,  in  the  interim, 
undertake  one  of  Hercules*  labours ;  which  is,  to 
bring  signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a 
monntain  of  afiectioo,  the  one  with  the  othttr.  I 
would  fain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doobt  not  but  to 
fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assist- 
ance as  1  shall  give  yon  direction. 

tieon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  yon,  though  it  cost  me 
ten  nights'  watchings. 

Claud,  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  yon  too,  gentle  Hero? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  olBce,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  coosin  to  a  good  husband. 


D.  Pedro,  And  Benedick  is  not  the  nnfaopefoneat 
hnsband  that  I  know :  thus  for  can  I  praise  him ;  hm 
is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  apjproved  vaionr,  and  con« 
firmed  honestr.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  humour  yoor 
cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Benedick : — 
and  I,  with  yoor  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
dick, that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy 
stomach,  he  shall  foil  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we 
can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer ;  his  glory 
shall  be  oars,  tor  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Uo  in 
with  me,  and  I  will  tell  yoo  my  drift  [Exeunt. 

ScEMft  IL — Another  Room  in  Leonato^e  Houee, 
Enter  Don  John  oim/Bobachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so ;  the  count  Claudio  shall  ntairy 
the  daughter  of  Le-onato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord,  bot  I  can  cross  it 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinable  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasnre  to 
him ;  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection, 
ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thoo  cross  the 
marriage? 

Bora.  Not  honestlv.  my  lord;  but  so  covertly, 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  m  me. 

J).  John,  Shew  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  moeh  I  am  in  the  fovoor  of  Maigare^  the  wait- 
ing-gendewonian  to  Hero. 

J).  John.  I  remember. 

Bora,  1  can,  at  any  onseasonable  instant  of  the 
ni|(ht,  appoint  her  to  kiok  out  at  her  bdy's  chamber- 
window,  [this  marriage? 

J).  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  lie  the  death  of 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  prince  yoor  brother ;  spare  not  to  teft 
him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marryiqg 
the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  yoa 
miditily  hold  op)  to  a  contaminated  stale,  snch  a  one 
as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato :  look  yoa 
for  any  other  issue  ? 

D.  John,  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endeavour 


^ora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  drew  Don 
Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio,  alone :  tell  them,  that 
vou  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind  of  seal 
Both  to  the  prinoe  and  Claudio,  as — ^in  bve  of  your 
brother's  honour,  who  hath  made  this  match ;  and 
his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cosened 
with  the  semblance  of  a  maid, — that  yoo  have  dis- 
covered thus.  They  will  scarcely  beheve  this  with- 
out trial  :  offer  them  instances;  which  shall  bear  no 
less  likelihood,  than  to  see  roe  at  her  chamber- win- 
dow ;  hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero;  hear  Margaret 
term  me  Borachio:  and  bring  them  to  see  this,  the 
very  night  before  toe  intended  wedding :  for,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter,  that  Hero 
shall  be  absent ;  and  there  shall  apjpear  such  seem- 
ing truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be 
call'd  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation  overthrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can 
I  will  p.^t  it  in  practice :  be  cunning  in  the  working 
this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusatioD,  and  my 
cunnini(  shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John,  I  will  presently  go  leara  their  day  o( 
marriage.  [Exeimt, 

Scene  Ul.-^Leonate^e  Garden, 
Enter  Bemsdick  and  a  Boy, 
Bene.  Boy, — 
Boy.  Signior. 

BeTte.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book ;  bring 
it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 
Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir 

I  Bene.  I  know  that;  but  I  woald  have  thee  hence, 
and  here  again.  [Exit  Boy.] — I  do  mnch  wonden 
that  one  man  seeing  how  mnch  anoQier  man  is  a 
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fool  when  ho  dedicates  kid  bebavkrara  to  love,  will, 
after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others, 
become  the  arffomeot  of  his  own  scorn,  by  falling  in 
love :  and  such  a  man  is  Claadio.^  I  have  known, 
when  there  was  no  mnsic  with  him  bat  the  dram 
and  fife;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and 
the  pipe :  I  have  known,  when  he  would  have  walked 
ten  mDe  a-foot.  to  see  a  good  armoar ;  and  now  will 
he  lie  ten  nignts  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a 
new  doublet  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to 
the  porpoae,  like  an  iM>ne8t  man,  and  a  soldier;  and 
now  is  be  tnm'd  orthographer;  his  words  are  a  very 
fantasti<»d  banciaet,  just  to  many  strange  didies. 
May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes? 
I  cannot  tell;  I  think  not:  I  will  not  be  sworn,  but 
love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster;  but  FU  take 
my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  ovster  of  me,  he 
tludl  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman  is 
fiur ;  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise ;  yet  I  am  well : 
another  virtuous ;  yet  I  am  well :  but  till  all  gpraces 
be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  cmne  in  mv 
grace.  Rich  she  shall  be,  that's  certain:  wise,  or  rfl 
none ;  virtuous,  or  Til  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or 
I'll  never  look  on  her;  mild,  or  oome  not  near  me ; 
noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an 
excellent  musioian,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  Ood.  Ha !  the  prince  and  monsieur 
Love  1 1  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour.  {Wiihdratos,) 
Enter  Don  Pbdro,  Lbonato,  tmd  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

CUnuL  Yea,  my  good  lord:— How  still  the  even- 
ing is. 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 
himself? 

Claud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended, 
We'U  fit  the  kid  fox  with  a  penny-worth. 

Enter  Balthazar,  toith  tnusie, 
D.  Pedro.^  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song 

BaltLO  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency. 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection : — 
I  pray  thee,  siog,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth,  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  wHl  sing ; 
Since  many  a  wooer  does  commencehis  suit 
To  her  be  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  wooAs; 
Vet  will  he  swear,  he  bves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine,  thaf  s  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets,  that  ne 
speaks; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting !  ^  (Music.) 

Bene.  Now,  Divine  air!  now  is  his  soul  ravished  1 
— Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheens' guts  should  hale 
souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ? — WeH,  a  horn  for  my 
money,  when  all's  done. 

Bai^ihaear  eings. 
I. 
Balth.  Siqh  no  more^  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore; 
To  one  thing  constant  never : 
Then  sign  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  andbonmf; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nontty. 
II. 
Sing  no  more  cUtties,  sino  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Smce  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  §pc. 


D.Pedro.  By  mv  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  ford. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha?  no;  no,  iaith;  thoa  smgest  well 
enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  (Aside.)  An  he  had  been  a  dog,  that  should 
have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  nanged  him:; 
and,  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief  f 
I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  ni^ht-raven,  cone  what 
plague  could  have  cotne  after  it 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry  (to  Claudio) ;— Dost  ihoa' 
hear,  Balthasar?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excel- 
lent music ;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would  have  it  at 
the  lady  Hero's  chamber- window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  ford. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so :  forewell.  [Exeunt  Balthazar 
and  musie.l  Come  hither,  Leonato :  what  was  it 
you  told  me  of  to-dav?  that  yoor  niece  Beatrice  was 
m  love  with  signior  Benedict  ? 

Claud.  O,  ay :— SUlk  on,  stalk  on .  the  fowl  sits. 
(Aside  to  Pedro.)  1  did  never  think  that  lady  wonld 
have  foved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  moat  wonderful, 
that  she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom 
she  hath,  in  all  outward  behaiviours,  seemed  ever  to 
abhor. 

Bene.  Ist  possible  ?  Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  ? 

(Aside.) 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  r4umot  tell  what  io 
think  of  it;  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged 
affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought 

D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit 

Claud  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God !  counterfeit !  There  never  was  coun- 


terfeit of  passion  came  so  near  tbe  life  of 
she  discovers  it 


[she? 


D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shew* 

Claud.  Bait  the  hook  well;  this  fish  will  bite. 

iAeide.) 

Leon,  Whatefieds,  my  lord!  She  will  sit  yon^— 
Yon  heard  my  daughter  tell  yon  how. 

Claud  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray;r<ni?  Toaaroase 
ine  :  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invin- 
cible against  all  assaults  of  affecuon. 

Leon.  1  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ;  espe- 
cially against  Benedick. 

Bene.  (Aside.)  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that 
the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery  cannot, 
sore,  hide  itself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud  He  hath  ta*en  the  infection;  hold  it  ap. 

(Aside.) 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to 
Benedick?  [torment 

Leon.  "So:  and  swears  she  never  will :  that's  her 

Claud.  'TIS  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter  savs : 
Shall  /,  says  she,  that  have  so  ofi  encountered  Aim 
with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  A  love  him? 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning  to 
write  to  him  :  for  she'll  be  up  twen^r  times  a  nii^it ; 
and  there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she  have 
writ  a  sheet  of  paper : — my  daughter  tells  us  alt 


Claud  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
lember  a  prettyj^st  your  daughter  told  os  of. 
Leon.  O ! — When  she  had  writ  it  and  was  reading 


it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between 
the  sheet?— 

Claud  That 

Leon.  O !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  ha1f> 
pence :  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  im- 
modest to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout 
her :  I  measure  Mm,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit;  for 
I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me;  yea,  though 
Hove  him,  I  should 

Claud  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falla, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
curses :— O  sweet  Benedick  !  God  give  mepattence! 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed;  my  daughter  says  so: 
and  the  ecstacy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometime  afraid  she  will  do  a  dea* 
perate  outrage  to  herself:  it  is  very  true. 
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D,  Pedro,  It  were  good,  thai  Benedick  knew  of 
H  by  some  other,  if  the  will  not  discover  it 

dlaud.  To  what  end?  He  would  make  bat  a 
•port  of  it,  and  tormeoi  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D,  Pedro,  An  he  shoold,  it  were  an  alms  to  hang 
him :  she's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and,  out  of  aU 
suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud,  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

J).  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

heon.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating 
in  so  tender  a  oody,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that 
blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I 
hare  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

i>.  Pedro.  1  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage 
OD  me ;  I  would  have  daflTd  all  other  respects^  and 
made  her  half  myself :  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of 
it,  and  hear  what  he  will  sav. 

Leon,  yftt^  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Clamd,  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for  she 
says,  she  will  die,  if  he  love  her  not ;  and  she  will 
die,  ere  she  makes  her  love  known ;  and  she  will  die 
if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  'bate  one  breath  of 
her  accustomed  crossness. 

D,  Pedro,  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn  it : 
for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible 

Clmtd,  He  is  a  very  proper  man.  [spirit 

D.  Pedro,  He  hath,  mdeed,  a  good  ootward  hap- 
piness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind  very  wise. 

/>.  Pedro,  He  doth,  indeed,  shew  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D,  Pedro,  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  see  he  is  wise ;  for 
either  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  un- 
dertakes them  with  a  most  Christian- like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  roust  necessarily  keep 
peace ;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into 
a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

2>.  Pedro,  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him,  by  some 
laige  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  1  am  sorry  for  your 
niece :  shall  we  go  see  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her 
love? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord ;  let  her  wear  it 
cot  with  good  counsel 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible ;  she  may  wear  her 
heart  out  first 

D.  Pedro.  Wdl,  we'll  hear  farther  of  it  by  your 
daughter:  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick 
well:  and  I  oould  wish  he  would  modestly  examine 
himself^  to  see  how  much  he  is  on  worthy  so  good  a 
lady. 

Leon,  My  lord,  will  too  walk?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud,  if  he  do  not  doat  oo  her  upon  this,  I  will 
never  trust  my  expectation.  {AMtde.) 

D,  Pedro,  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread  for 
her ;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentle- 
woman carr^.  The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold 
one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotase,  and  no  such 
matter ;  that's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will 
be  merely  a  dumb  show.  Let  us  send  her  to  call 
him  in  to  dinner.  (Aside.) 

lExeunt  Don  Pedro^  Claudio,  and  Leonaio. 

Bknbdici.  advances  from  the  arbour. 
Bene,  This  can  be  no  trick  :  the  conference  vras 
sadly  borne.— They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero. 
Tliey  seem  to  pity  the  lady ;  it  seems,  her  affections 
have  their  full  bent  Love  roe !  why,  it  must  be  re- 
quited. I  bear  bow  I  am  censured :  they  say,  I  will 
bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love^  come 
fri>ro  her ;  they  say  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than 
give  any  sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think  to 
marry : — I  must  not  seem  proud  : — Happy  are  they, 
that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  tliem  to 
mending.  Tney  say,  the  ladv  is  fair ;  'tis  a  truth,  I 
can  bear  them  witness  :  and  virtuous  ;-^*iM  so,  I 
cannot  reprove  it :  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me  !«-  I 


By  my  troth,  it  is  do  addition  to  her  wit;-      

great  argument  of  her  folly,  for  I  will  be  horribly  in 
love  with  her. — ^I  mav  chance  have  some  odd  qmrka 
and  renmants  of  wit  broken  <m  me,  because  1  have 
railed  so  long  against  marriage :  but  doth  not  the 
appetite  alter  ?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth. 


:  shall  quips,  ana 

paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe 

a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  ?  No :  the  world 


that  he  cannot  endure 
sentences,  and  these  pa| 


bis  age  :  sn 
er  buflets  of 


must  be  peopled.  When  I  said,  I  would  die  a  ba- 
chelor, 1  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were 
married. — Here  comes  Beatrice :  by  this  day,  ahe'a 
a  £ur  lady :  1  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatbicb. 

Beat,  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  yoacome 
into  dinner. 
Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  yon  for  yonr  pains. 
Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than 

rMi  take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  been  poiafal, 
would  not  have  oome. 
Bene,  Yoa  take  pleasore  in  the  message  f 
Beat,  Yea,  just  so  much  as  yoa  may  take  npoo 
a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  vrithal : — Yon  have 
no  stomach,  signior ;  fare  yon  well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha !  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  to  dinner — there's  a  double  meaning  in  that  / 
took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks^  than  you  took^ 
pains  to  thank  me — that's  as  much  as  to  say,  Anr 
pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks :— If  E 
do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not  love 
her,  I  am  a  Jew :  I  will  go  get  her  picture.    L£nV. 

ACTHI. 

ScBNB  h—Leonato^s  Garden^ 

Enter  HsRO»  Margaret,  and  Ursula* 

Hero,  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parloor; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudin : 
Whisper  ner  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursola 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her ;  say,  that  thou  overheardat  us; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun,   • 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter;— like  favourites,^ 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it :— there  will  she  hide 
To  listen  our  purpose :  this  is  thy  office ;  [her. 

Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  preu 
sently.  \ExiK 

Hero,  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part  ' 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit  : 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice  :  of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafly  arrow  made. 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.    Now  begia; 

Enter  Bbatricb,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapvring,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  tee  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  tlie  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture : 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogne. 

Hero,  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it 

{They  advance  to  ths  bow9r  ) 
"So,  truly,  Ursola,  she  is  too  disdainful; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  yoa  sure. 
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That  BdDedicklorea  Beatrice  so  entirely?      [lord. 
Hero.  So  rays  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed 
I7r#.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it.  madam? 
Hero,  Ther  did  intreat  me  to  acquaint  ner  of  it : 
fiat  I  pertnaaed  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it 

Urs,  Why  did  yon  so?  Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  tall,  as  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ? 

Horo.  O  Qod  of  love !  I  know,  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
fiat  nature  never  firam'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  proader  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice  : 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Urs,  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  ji  were  not  good. 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it 

Hero,  Why,  yon  sneak  troth :  I  never  yet  saw  man. 
How  wise,  b»w  noble,  yonng,  how  rarely  featur'd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward:  if  fair-faced. 
She'd  swear,  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister; 
If  bhujk,  wfav  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic. 
Made  a  foul  blot;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed; 
If  low,  an  agato  Tery  ▼ilelv  cut: 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  vrith  all  winds ; 
If  silent,  why  a  block,  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtoe,  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  pnrchaseth. 

Ure.  Sure,  sore,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 
Hero.  No:  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions. 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable  : 
Bat  who  dare  tell  her  so?  If  I  should  speak. 
She'd  mock  me  into  air ;  O,  she  would  faogfa  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks ; 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  vrith  tickling. 
Uite,  Yet  toll  her  of  it^  hear  what  she  will  say. 
Hero,  No:  rather  I  will  ^  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  dim  to  fight  against  his  passion : 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with :  one  doth  not  know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Ure,  O,  do  not  do  Tonr  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  vrithoot  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit. 
As  she  IS  pria'd  to  hsTe,)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero,  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  eiccepted  my  aear  Claodio. 

Ure,  1  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam. 
Speaking  my  fancy ;  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  beanng,  argument  and  valour, 
Ooes  foremost  in  report  throogh  Italy. 
Hero,  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 
Ure,  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  ne  had  it — 
When  are  voo  married,  madam  ?  [in ; 

Hero.  Why,  every  day ; — to  morrow  :  come,  go 
I'll  shew  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel. 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 
Ure  She's  lim'd,  I  warrant  yoa;  we  have  caught 

her,  madam. 
Hero,  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps : 
Some  Copid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beatrice  advances. 
Beat,  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  Can  this  be  true? 

Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  mnch  ? 
Contompt,  farewell !  ana,  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  afory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  vrill  requito  thee ; 


Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  lovin|^  band ; 
If  thou  dnst  tove,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band : 
For  others  say,  thoa  aost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  bettor  than  reportingly.  [Exit 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and 
Lbonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay,  till  your  marriage  be 
consummate,  and  then  I  go  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  bring  yoa  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll 
vouchsafe  me. 

D,  Pedro,  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in 
the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  shew  a  child 
his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it  I  will  only 
be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for,  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is 
all  mirth ;  he  hath  tvrice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow- 
string, and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him : 
he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  lus  tongue  is 
the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue 
speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I ;  methinks,  you  are  sadder. 

Claud  I  hope,  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro,  Hang  him,  truant ;  there's  no  true  drop 
of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  tonch'd  vrith  love  :  if  he 
be  sad)  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth- ach, 

D,  Pedro.  Draw  it 

Bene,  Hang  it  [wards. 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  tirst,  and  draw  it  after- 

D,  Pedro,  What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ach  ? 

Leon,  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he 

Claud  Yet  say  I,  he  is  m  love.  [that  has  it 

D,  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  dis- 
guises ;  as,  to  be  a  Dutonman  to-day ;  a  Frenchman 
to-morrow ;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once, 
as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slops ; 
and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet : 
unless  be  have  a  foncy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears 
he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  yoo  woola  nave 
it  appear  he  is. 

Claud  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs :  he  brushes  his  hat 
o'momings ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

D,  Pedro,  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's  ? 

Claud  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen 
with  him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stuffed  tonnis-balls. 

Leon,  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by 
the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet :  can 
yoa  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Claud  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet 
youth's  in  love.  [choly. 

D,  Pedro,  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melan- 

Claud,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 
J).  Pedro,  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the  which. 


I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 
Claud  Nay,  out  hisj< 


jesting  spirit ;  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D,  Pedro,  Indeed,  that  tells  a  neavy  tale  for  him : 
conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too ;  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not 

Claud  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and,  b  despite 
of  all,  dies  for  him.  [wards. 

Z>.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  up- 

Bene,  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ach.-^ 
Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me:  I  have  studied 
eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which 
these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

[Exeunt  Benedick  andLeonato. 

D.  Pedro,  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 
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Act  hi. 


Claud,  Tis  efen  lo:  Hero  and  Margaret  have  by 
this  clayed  their  parts  with  Beatrice ;  and  then  the 
two  Dears  will  not  bite  one  another,  when  they  meet 

Enter  Don  John. 

Don  John,  My  lord  and  brother,  OoA  save  yon. 

D,  Pedro,  Good  den,  brother. 

D,  John,  If  yonr  leisure  served,  I  woold  speak 

D,  Pedro.  In  private  ?  [with  yon. 

D.  John,  If  it  please  yoa :— yet  count  Claadio  may 
hear :  for  what  I  would  speak  of,  concerns  him. 

D,  Pedro,  Whafs  the^tter? 

D,  John,  Means  yonr  lordship  to  be  married  to- 
morrow?   (ToClaudio.) 

D.  Pedro,  Yoa  know,  he  does. 

D,  John.  1  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what 
I  know.  [discover  it 


Claud,  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  yoa, 

D,  John.  Yoa  mav  think,  I  love  yoa  not;  let  that 

a|>pear  hereafter,  ana  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now 

will  manifest:  for  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  yoa 


may , ^ , 

hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now 
nifest:  for  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  yoa 
well;  and  in  deamess  of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect 
yonr  ensuing  marriage:  sniely,  suit  ill  spent,  sud 
labour  ill  bestowed! 

D.  Pedro,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

D,  John,  I  C4une  hither  to  tell  you:  and,  circum- 
stances shortened  (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a  talk- 
ing of),  the  lady  is  disloyal 

Claud,  Who?  Hero? 

D,  John,  Even  she ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero, 
every  man*s  Hero. 

Claud  Disloyal? 

p,  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her 
wickedness ;  I  ooold  say,  she  were  worse ;  think  yon 
of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it  Wonder 
not,  till  farther  warrant:  go  but  with  me  to-night, 
yoa  shall  see  her  chamber-vrindow  entered ;  even  the 
night  before  her  wedding-day :  if  yoa  bve  her  then, 
to-morrow  wed  her;  but  it  would  better  fit  your 
honoar  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud  May  this  be  so? 

D,  Pedro,  I  vriU  not  think  it 

D,  John,  If  yoa  dare  not  trust  that  yoa  see,  con- 
fess not  that  yon  know :  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will 
shew  you  enough ;  and,  when  yoo  have  teen  more, 
and  heard  more,  proceed  accoraingly. 

Claud.  If  I  tee  any  thing  to-night  why  I  shoold 
not  marry  her  to-morrow :  in  the  congregatioD,  where 
I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her, 
I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D,  John,  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  yon 
are  my  witnesses :  bc«r  it  coldly  but  till  midnight, 
and  let  the  issue  shew  itself. 

D.  Pedro,  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting! 

D.John.  O  phiffue  right  well  prevented  ! 
So  wiU  yon  say,  when  yoa  have  seen  the  sequel. 

(Exeunt, 
ScKNB  HI.— il  Street. 
Enter  Dogberrt  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch. 

Dogb,  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg,  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  shoold 
suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogb,  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for 
them,  if  they  shoold  have  any  allegiance  m  them, 
being  chosen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Vei 


erg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 

Dogberry.  (man  to  be  constable? 

Dogb.  First  who  think  yon  the  most  desartless 

I  ^o/cA  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seaooal; 

for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb,  Coma  hither,  neigbboor  Seaooal :  God  hath 
blessed  yon  vrith  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well-fiivoured 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  bat  to  write  and  read 
comes  by  nature. 

3  fFatch.  Both  which,  master  constable, 

Dogb,  Yoa  have ;  I  knew  it  woold  be  yoor  answer. 
Well,  for  yoor  fovoor,  sir,  why,  give  God  thankf , 


and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and 
reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of 
such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  roost 
senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch ; 
therefore  bear  you  the  lantern :  this  is  your  charge ; 
you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  yoa  are  to 
bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

3  fratch.  How  if  he  will  not  stand  ? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  bat  let 
him  go;  and  oresently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch 
together,  and  tnank  God  yoo  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he 
is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb,  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  prince's  subjects : — ^Yoo  shall  also  make  no 
noise  in  the  streets ;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble  and 
talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Watch,  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk;  we 
know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb,  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most 
quiet  watchman ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should 
offend :  only  have  a  care  that  yoor  bills  be  not  stolen : 
— ^Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid 
those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

2  JTatch.  How  if  they  wiU  not? 

Dogb.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  Aey  are 
sober ;  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer, 
yoo  may  say,  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

2  Watch,  Well,  sir. 

Dogb,  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him, 
by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  tme  man:  and,  for 
such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with 
them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

2  Watch,  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thie(  shall  we 
not  lay  hands  on  him? 

Dogb,  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may ;  but,  I  think, 
they  that  toucn  pitch  will  be  defiled :  the  moit  peace- 
able way  for  you,  if  yon  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  Itrt 
him  shew  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  oat  of  your 
company.  [partner. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 

Dogo,  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will*, 
much  more  a  man,  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg,  If  yoo  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  yoo 
must  call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it 

U  Watch,  How  if  the  norae  be  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  us? 

Dogb  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  her  vrith  crying:  for  the  ewe  that  will 
not  hear  her  lamb  when  itoaes,  will  never  answer  a 
calf  when  he  bleats. 

Vera.  "Tis  very  true. 

Dogb,  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  Yoo,  con- 
stable, are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person ;  if  you 
meet  the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Vera.  Nay,  hfr  lady,  that,  I  think,  he  cannot 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  vrith  any  man 
that  knows  the  statues,  he  n»y  stay  him :  marry; 
not  without  the  prince  be  vrilling:  for,  indeed,  the 
watch  ought  to  oiSend  no  man ;  and  it  is  an  oanet 
to  stay  a  man  against  his  vrill. 

Vera.  B/r  lady.  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogb,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  roasters,  good-night : 
an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  op 
me :  keep  yoor  fellows'  connsels  and  yoor  own,  and 
good-night— Come,  neighbour. 

2  Jrateh,  Well,  masters,  vre  hear  om'  charge : 
let  us  go  sit  here  opon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  ^ 
then  all  to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neigfaboors:  I  pray 
yoo.  watch  about  signior  Leooato's  door;  for  the 
weoding  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil 
to-night:  adieu,  be  vinlant,  I  beseech  yon. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Enter  BoiUCHio  and  Coneadk. 
Bora.  What!  Conrade,— 
Watch.  Peace,  stir  not  {Aeide,) 

Bora,  Conrade,  I  say ! 
Con.  H9re,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 
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Bora,  Mtm,  and  my  elbow  itched;  I  thought, 
there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Con,  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that;  and  now 
forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close  then  onder  this  pent- 
honse,  for  it  driasles  rain;  and  I  will,  like  a  troe 
JmnkanL  otter  all  to  thee.  [close. 

Watch,  {Asick.)Soiae  treason,  masters:  yet  stand 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don 
John  a  thousand  dncats.  [dear? 

Con,  Is  it  possible  that  any  yillainy  should  be  so 

Bora,  Thoa  shoald*st  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible 
any  villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich  villains 
have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it  [price  they  will. 

Bora,  That  shews,  thoa  art  nnconfirmed:  thou 
knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  dooblet,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Com,  Yes,  it  is  appareL 

Bora,  I  mean,  the  iieishioo. 

Con,  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora,  Tn^ !  I  mav  as  well  say,  the  fool's  the  fooU 
Butseest  thoa  not  what  a  defonned  thief  this  fashion 
is? 

Watch,  I  know  that  Deformed ;  he  has  been  a 
vile  thief  this  seven  year ;  he  goes  up  and  down  like 
a  gentleman :  I  remember  his  name. 

Bora,  Didst  thoa  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con,  No ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  boose. 

Bora,  Seest  thoa  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is?  how  giddily  he  tnms  about  all 
the  hot  bloods,  between  fourteen  and  five-and-thirty  ? 
sometime,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers 
in  the  reechy  painting;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's 
priests  in  the  da  church  window ;  sometime,  like  the 
sha  venHercuIes  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry, 
where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his  club  ? 

Con,  All  this  I  see:  and  see,  that  the  fashion 
wears  oot  more  apparel  than  the  man :  but  art  not 
thoo  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou 
hast  shifted  oat  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the 
fashion? 

Borct,  Not  so,  neither :  bat  know,  that  I  have  to- 
night wooed  Margaret,  the  hidy  Hero's  gentle- 
woman, by  the  name  of  Hero ;  she  leans  me  out  at 
her  mistress's  chamber-wbdow,  bids  me  a  thousand 
times  good-night— I  tell  this  tale  vilely !— I  should 
first  tell  thee,  how  the  Prince.  Claudio,  and  my 
master,  planted,  and  placed,  ana  possessed  bv  my 
master,  Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con,  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora,  Two  of  them  did,  the  Prince  and  Claudio ; 
but  the  devil  my  master  knew  she  was  Margaret; 
and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them, 
partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them, 
but  chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any 
slander  that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio 
enraged ;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed, next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what 
he  saw  over-night,  and  send  her  home  again  without 
a  husband.  [stand. 

1  fVatek,  We  charge  yoa  in  the  prince's  name, 

2  Watch,  Call  op  the  right  master  Constable :  we 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
lechery  that  ever  Mras  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  WcUch,  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them ;  I 
know  him.  he  wears  a  lock. 
Con.  Masters,  masters. 

3  Watch,  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth, 
I  warrant  yon. 

Con.  Masters,-- 

1  Watch.  Never  speak;  we  charge  you,  let  us 
obey  yoa  to  go  with  us. 

Borct,  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity, 
being  taken  op  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con,  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  yon. 
Come,  we'U  obey  you.  {Exeunt, 


ScENB  IV.— j1  Room  in  LeoneUo's  House. 


Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  coosin  Beatrice,  and 
desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero,  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs,  Well.  [Exit  Ursula. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  were 
better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  Pll  wear  this. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  if  s  not  so  good ;  and  I  warrant, 
your  coosin  will  say  so. 

Hero,  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thoa  art  another ; 
I'll  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if 
the  hair  were  a  thought  browner:  and  your  jgown's 
a  most  rare  fashion,  i'faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  ( 


Hero,  O.  that  exceeds,  thev  say. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  it's  out  a  night-gown  in 
respect  of  year's :  cloth  of  gold,  and  cats,  and  laced 
with  silver:  set  with  pearls,  down  sleeves,  side- 
sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  anaerborne  with  a  bloeish 
tinsel:  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excel- 
lent fashion,  yoors  is  worth  ten  on't 

Hero,  OoA  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart 
is  exceeding  heavy !  [man. 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  soon,  by  the  weight  of  a 

Hero.  Fy  npon  thee !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg,  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honoarably  ? 
Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  Is  not 
your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  think, 
you  would  have  me  sav,  saving  your  reverence, —  a 
husband:  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speak- 
ing, I'll  offend  nobody  :  Is  there  an^  harm  in — the 
heavier  for  a  husband?  None,  I  think,  an  if  it  be 
the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife ;  otherwise  'tis 
light,  and  not  heavy :  ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else, 
here  she  comes. 

Enter  Bbatricb. 

Hero.  Good  morrow,  cos. 

Beat,  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero.  [tune  ? 

Hero.  Why,  how  now !  do  yon  speak  in  the  sick 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — Light  &  love ;  that  (^s 
without  a  burden ;  do  yoa  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it 

Beat.  Yea,  Light  &  love,  with  your  heels  !^ 
then,  if  your  husband  have  stables  enoa^b,  yoo'U  see 
he  shall  lack  no  barns.  [with  my  heels. 

Marg.  O  illegitimate  constrnctioD !  I  scorn  that 

Beat,  "fis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin ;  tis  time 
you  were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceedmg  ill : 
— hey  ho ! 

Jnarg,  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beat,  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg,  Well,  an  vou  be  not  tuned  Turk,  there's 
no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Marg.  Nothing  I;  but  God  send  every  one  their 
hearts  desire !  [an  excellent  perfume. 

Hero,  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are 

Beat,  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smelL 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly  catch- 
ingof  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me !  God  help  me !  how  long 
have  you  profess'd  apprehensioo  ? 

Marg,  Ever  since  you  left  it :  doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely  ? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it 
in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  von  some  of  this  distUled  Cardans 
Benedictus,  ana  lay  it  to  your  heart ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus!  whj  Benedictus?  yon  have 
some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.     You  may 
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think,  perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love  :  nay, 
by'r  la^,  I  am  not  soch  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list : 
nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I 
cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of 
thinking,  that  yoa  are  in  love,  or  that  yon  will  be  in 
love,  or  that  yon  can  be  in  love  :  yet  Benedick  was 
such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man:  he 
flwore  he  would  never  marry ;  and  yet  now,  in  despite 
of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging: 
and  how  yon  may  be  converted,  I  know  not;  but  me- 
thin  ks,  yoo  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

B  *at.  What  pace  is  this,  that  thy  tongue  keeps  ? 

M  org.  Not  a  &lse  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

X^r$  •  Madam,  withdraw ;  the  prince,  the  count, 
■igoior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of 
the  to  wn,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

H  ero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  cos,  good  Meg, 
good    Ursula.  [Exeunt. 

f  GEMB  V^ — Another  Room  in  Leonato^s  house. 
Enter  Lbonato,  with  Dogberry  and  Yrrgbs. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh- 
bour? 

Dogh.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence 
with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

jLeon.  Brief,  I  pray  yon ;  for  yon  see,  'tis  a  busy 

Dogb.  Many,  tnis  it  is^  sir.  [time  with  me. 

Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir.  ^ 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends? 

Dogh.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off 
the  matter  :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so 
blnnty  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ;  but 
in  fiuth,  honest,  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Verjf.  Yes.  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
man  liring,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester 
than  L  [hour  Yei^s. 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palabrae,  nejgh- 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we 
are  toe  poor  duke's  officers ;  but  truly,  for  mine  own 
part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Xtfofi.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me !  ha ! 

Doob.  Yea,  and  'twere  a  thousand  times  more 
than  'tis :  fiir  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your 
worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the  city;  and  though  I 
be  but  apoor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 

Verg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  yon  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting 
yonr  worship^s  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as 
arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man,  sir ;  be  will  be  talking ; 
as  they  say.  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out ; 
God  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see ! — ^WeU  said, 
ffaith,  neighboor  Verges:  —  well,  God's  a  good 
man ;  an  two  men  ride  ai  a  horse,  one  must  ride  be- 
hind :-~An  honest  soul,  i'iaith.  sir^  by  my  troth  he 
is,  as  ever  broke  bread :  but,  God  is  to  be  worship- 
ped :  All  men  are  not  alike ;  alas,  good  neighbour! 

Leon,  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of 

Dogb.  Gifts,  that  God  gives.  [you. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir :  onr  watch,  sir,  have  in- 
deed comprehended  two  auspicious  persons,  and 
we  would  nave  them  this  morning  examined  before 
yonr  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring 
it  ne  1 1  am  now  in  mat  haste,  as  it  may  appear 

Dogb.  It  shall  be  sufligance.  [unto  you. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  yon  go :  &re  yoo  well. 

Enter  a  Meesenger. 

daughter  to  ner  husban< 

£6on.  I  will  wait  upon  them ;  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis 
oeaooal,  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the 


My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  yonr 
nd. 


gaol :  we  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Vera.  And  we  ronst  do  it  wisely. 

Dogh.  We  wiD  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you; 
here's  that  {touching  hie  forehead)  shall  drive  some 
of  them  to  a  non  cotn:  only  get  the  learned  writer 
to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and  meet  me  at 
the  gaol.  tExeumts 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  h—The  Inside  qfa  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato,  Friar, 

Claudio,  Bbnbmck,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  gfc 

Leon.  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the 
plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their 
particular  duties  afterwards.  [lady  ? 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 

Claud.  No.  [marry  her. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  ber,  friar ;  you  come  to 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to 

Hero.  I  do.  [this  count? 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impedi- 
ment why  yon  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  chaige 
yoD,  on  your  souls,  to  otter  it 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero? 

Hero,  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  count? 

Xreoit.  I  dare  make  bis  answer,  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do ! 
what  men  daily  do !  not  knowing  what  they  do/ 

Bene.  How  now !  Interjections  ?  Why,  then  some 
be  of  laughing,  as,  ha !  ha !  he !  [leave ; 

Claud.  Stand  mee  by,  friar: — ^Father,  by  your 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  sonl 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ? 

Xeofi.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud  And  what  have  I  to  give  yoo  back,  whose 
worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  ber  again. 

Clemd  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thank- 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again  j      [fulness.— 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  fnend ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  hononr: — 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of[  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! 
Comes  not  Uiat  blood,  as  modest  evidence. 
To  witness  simple  virtue?  Would  you  not  swear 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?    But  she  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud  Not  to  be  married. 

Not  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  ityou,  in  your  own  prool 
Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth. 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity 

Claud  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  If  I  bav« 
known  her, 
You'll  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin: 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  laige ; 
But.  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shew'd 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seero'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Claud  Out  on  thy  seeming!  I  will  write  against  it 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  ner  orb ; 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud,  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampei'd  animals. 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  vride  ? 
Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 
D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak  ^ 

I  stand  dishonoor'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  Ibk  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 
Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken  ?  or  do  I  but  dream  * 
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i>.  Johm,  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  %sA  theee  thiogs 
^  aretnie. 

Bene.  Thif  looks  not  like  a  noptial. 

Hero,  True,  O  God! 

CUttUL  Leonato,  stand  I  here  ? 
Is  this  the  prince  ?    Is  this  the  prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  ?    Are  oor  eyes  oar  own  ? 

Leom.  All  this  is  so;  bat  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ciaud,  Let  me  bat  move  one  qnestioo  to  your 
daughter ; 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
Hiat  yoo  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  traly. 

Leon,  I  eharae  thee  do  so,  as  thoa  art  my  child. 

Hero,  O  God  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset!— 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  yoo  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  yoa  answer  traly  to  voar  name. 

Hero,  Is  it  not  Hero?    Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  anr  jast  reproach  ? 

CUma,  Marry,  that  can  Hero; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtae. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 
Now,  it  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hoar,  my  lord. 

Z>.  Pedro,  Why,  then  are  yoa  no  maiden. — 
Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  most  hear :  upon  mine  honour. 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  coant. 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Tslk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber- window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Confessed  the  vile  encoonters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret 

D,Jokn,  Fy,fy!  they  are 

Not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord,  not  to  m  spoke  of; 
There  is  not  chastity  enoush  in  language, 
Withoat  offence,  to  utter  them :  thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment 

CUmd.  O  Hero!  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  ootward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counseb  of  thy  heart ! 
Bat,  fare  thee  well,  most  foal,  most  fiur :  £urewell, 
Thoa  pore  impiety,  and  impious  purity  I 
For  thee  TU  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

LeotL  Hath  no  man^s  dagger  here  anoint  for  me? 
{Hero  etooone.) 

Beat,  Why,  how  now,  coosm?  wherefore  sink 
you  down  ?  [thus  to  light, 

D.  John,  Come,  let  us  go:  these  thmgs,  come 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[ExemU  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  and  ClawUo, 

Bene,  How  doth  the  lady  ? 

Beat,  Dead,  1  think ;— help,  ancle  :— 

Hero!  why,HeroI— Uncle!— Signior  Benedick!— 
fhar! 

Leon.  O  fiite,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  ner  shame. 
That  may  be  wish'd  Cor. 

Beat,  How  now,  coaab  Hero  ? 

Friar,  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon,  Dost  thoo  look  up? 

Friar,  Yea ;  wherefore  should  she  not  ? 

Leon.  Wherefore?  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
Cry  shame  opon  her  ?  Coold  she  here  deny     [thing 
Hie  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
Do  not  live.  Hero;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes : 
For  did  I  think  thoo  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thoufffat  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames. 
Myself  woola,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  Ufe.    Griev'd  I,  I  had  hot  one  ? 
Chid  I  for  mat  at  frugal  nature's  frame  ? 
O.ooetoomochbythee!  Whyhadlone? 
Why  ever  vrast  thoa  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  bad  I  not  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beQiar's  issoe  at  my  gates ; 

I  might  have 


id  tibus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
said.  No  part  qfUie  mine. 


Thie  shame  derivee  Ueefffrom  unknown  loine^ 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd.  and  mine  I  prais'd. 
And  mine  that  I  was  proua  on ;  mine  so  moch. 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she— O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink !  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  agam ; 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  fool  tamted  flesh ! 

Bene,  Sir.  sir,  be  patient : 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  m  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  ? 

Beat,  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  ontil  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirm'd,  confirm'd !  O,  that  is  stronger 
made. 
Which  was  before  barr'd  op  with  ribs  of  iron! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie  ? 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that  speaking  of  her  foulness 
Wash'd  it  with  tean  ?    Hence  from  her ;  let  her  die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  coarse  of  fortune. 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thoosand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  an^l  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes ; 
And  m  her  eye  there  hath  appeared  a  fire. 
To  burn  the  errors,  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth :— Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenoor  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  camot  be : 

Thou  seest,  that  all  the  graee  that  she  hath  left 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  danmation 
A  sin  of  peijuiT;  she  not  denies  it: 
Why  seek'st  thoa  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appean  in  proper  nakedness  ? 

Friar.  Laay,  what  man  is  be  you  are  accus'd  of? 

Hero.  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me;  I  know 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive,  [none : 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant. 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  meroy !— O  my  father. 
Prove  you,  that  any  man  with  me  convera'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  wim  any  creature. 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death.  ^ 

Friar,  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the 
mrinces. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour  : 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  m  John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirite  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon.  I  know  not :  If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her;  if  they  wrong  her  ho- 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it       [nour 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  soch  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  Umb,  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends. 
To  ouit  me  of  them  throughly. 

trior.  P&ose  a  whOe, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  yoa  m  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  onnces  left  for  dead ; 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation ; 
And  on  your  family^  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertam  unte  a  burial  [this  do? 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this?    What  will 
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iar,  Mamr, 
behdf 


,  this,  well  carrwd,  sfaaU  on  her 


Change  slander  to  reoKMrse ;  that  is  some  good : 

But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  coane. 

Bat  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 

She  dying^  as  it  most  be  so  maintain'd. 

Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accas'd, 

Sfiall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  ezcns'a, 

Of  tvtrj  hearer :  for  it  so  falls  ont. 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

Whiles  we  eqjoy  it ;  bnt  being  lack'd  and  lost. 

Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 

The  virtae,  that  possesaon  woald  not  show  as 

Whiles  it  was  oars.  So  will  it  fare  with  Claodio: 

When  he  shall  bear  she  died  apon  his  words. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweeny  creep 

Into  his  stody  of  imagination ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  appanll'd  in  more  preoioas  habit. 

More  momg-delicate,  and  fall  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soal. 

Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed : — then  shall  he  moam, 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver,) 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  ber ; 

No,  tluMigb  be  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Let  this  be  so.  and  doubt  not  but  success 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shaoe 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  out  this  be  levell'd  false. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  bfomy : 

And.  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

iAs  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation,) 
[n  some  reclasive  and  reli^pous  life. 
Oot  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  iigaries. 

Bene.  Siguier  Lronato,  let  the  friar  advise  yon : 
And  though,  yoo  know,  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Clandio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour.  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly,  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  yoor  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief. 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  Tis  well  consented ;  presently  away  ; 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the 
cure. — 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day. 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolon^'d ;  have  patience,  and 
endure.  [Eaeunt  Frtar,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this 
while? 

Beat.  Yea.  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that 

BecU.  You  have  no  reason,  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is 
wroi4:'d. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of 
me,  that  would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  shew  such  friendship  1 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  ofllce,  but  oot  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you;  is  not  that  strange? 

Aat.  As  strange  as  the  thiitf  1  know  not :  it 
were  as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so 
well  as  yon :  but  believe  me  not;  and  yet  1  lie  not ; 
I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing :— I  am  sorry 
for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me ;  and 
I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says,  I  love  not  you. 

Bee^.  Will  yoa  not  eat  vour  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it: 
I  protest,  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why  then,  €^  forgive  me ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  Yoo  have  staid  me  in  a  happy  hour ;  I  was 
about  to  protest,  I  loved  yoa. 


Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
none  is  left  io  protest 

Berne.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee 

Beat.  Kill  Claudia 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  Yoa  kill  me  to  deny  it :  Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat  I  am  gone,  though  1  am  here;— There  is 
no  love  in  yoa : — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  ga 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We  11  be  friencb  first 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  firiends  with  me,  than 
fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain, 
that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kins- 
woman ? — O,  that  I  were  a  man ! — ^What !  bear  her 
in  hand  until  they  come  to  take  hands,  and  then, 
with  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  nnmiti- 
gated  rancour,— O  Ood,  that  I  were  a  man !  I  would 
eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice ; — 

BetU.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  ?— a  pro> 

Bene.  Nay,  but  Beatrice; —  [per  saying. 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero !— she  is  wronged,  she  is  slan- 

Bene.  Beat —  [dered,  she  is  undone. 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties !  Sorely,  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count^onfect ;  a  sweet  gallant, 
surel  v  I  O,  that  I  were  a  ini(n  for  his  sake ,  or  that 
I  hacf  any  fnend  woald  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But 
manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valoar  into  com* 
pliment,  and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and 
trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that 
only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it : —  I  cannot  be  a  man 
with  wishing,  therefore  I  vrill  die  a  woman  with 
grieving.  [love  thee. 

Bene,  Tarry,  sood  Beatrice:  By  this  hand,  I 

Be€tt.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
swearing  by  it  [hath  wronged  Hero  ? 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claodio 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thoaght,  or  a  sool. 

Bene.  Enoo^,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge 
him ;  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  yoo :  by 
this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account 
As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Oo,  comfort 
your  cousin :  I  must  soy,  she  is  dead ;  and  so,  fare- 
well. \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ii  Prieon. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns  ; 
and  the  fVatck,  with  Conbadb  and  BoRAcmo. 

Dogb.  Is  our  whole  dissembfy  appeared  ? 

Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  tor  the  sexton ! 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors? 

Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Ferp.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  we  have  the  exhibition 
to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be 
examined  ?  let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — 
What  is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down — Borachio. Yoars. 

sirrah?  [Conrade. 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 

Dogb.  Write  d&wn — master  gentleman  Conradc. 
— Mastera,  do  yon  serve  Ood  ? 

Con.  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb.  Write  down— that  they  hope  they  serve 
Ood:-«nd  write  God  first;  for  God  defend  hot 
God  shoald  go  before  such  villains !— Masters,  it  is 

C roved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false 
naves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly. 
How  answer  you  for  yourselves  ? 
Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 
Dogb.  A  marvellous  withr  fellow,  1  assore  yoa  ; 
bnt  I  will  go  about  with  him.^Come  yoa  Utfaeiv 
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•irrah ;  •  word  in  yoar  ear,  sir ;  I  say  to  yoa,  it  is 
thought  yon  are  false  knaves. 

Bora,  Sir,  I  s^y  to  yoa,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — Pore  Ood,  they  are 
both  in  a  tale :  have  yoa  writ  down— that  they  are 
none? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  yoo  go  not  the  way  to 
examine ;  yon  most  call  forth  the  watch,  that  are 
their  accosers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way : — Let 
the  watch  come  forth : — Masters,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  Tillain. 

Dogb»  Write  down  —  prince  John  a  villain: — 
Why  this  is  flat  peijnry,  io  call  a  prince's  brother — 

Bora.  Master  constable, —  [villain. 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace;  I  do  not  like 
thy  look,  I  DTomise  thee. 

Sexton,  What  heard  yon  him  say  else  ? 

2  fTatch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thou- 
sand ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  lady  Hero 
wrongfully. 

Dogb.  Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton,  What  else,  fellow  ? 

1  Watch,  And  that  count  Clandio  did  mean, 
upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogb,  O  villain!  thou  vrilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  lor  this. 
Sexton,  What  else? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton,  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen 
away ;  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accused^  in  this 
very  manner  refused,  and  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
suddenly  died. — Master  constable,  let  these  men 
be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's ;  I  will  go  be- 
fore, and  shew  him  their  examination.  [Exit, 

Dogb,  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  bancL 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb ! 

Dogb,  Ood's  my  life!  where's  the  sexton?  let 
him  write  down — the  princ-e's  officer,  coxcomb. — 
Come,  bind  them : Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Con,  Away !  yon  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb,  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years  ? — O  that  he  were  here 
to  write  roe  down — an  ass!  but,  masters,  remem- 
ber, that  I  am  an  ass;  though  it  be  not  written 
down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass : — No,  thou 
villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved 
npnn  thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  vrise  fellow; 
and,  which  is  more,  an  officer  j  and,  which  is  more, 
a  householder;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a 

E'ece  of  flesh  as  anv  is  in  Messina :  and  one  that 
M>W8  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to  I  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses :  and  one 
that  nath  two  ^owns,  and  overv  thing  handsome 
about  him : — Bnng  him  away.  O,  that  1  had  been 
writ  down — an  ass !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
SoENB  h — Before  LeontUo's  House. 
Enter  Lbonato  oim/ Antonio. 
Ant.  If  yoo  ^o  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom,  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Mjeon.  ^   I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Wihich  (alls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve :  nve  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one.  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  io^  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience : 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  ana  breadth  of  mine. 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 


In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  vrill  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard : 
Cry— sorrow,    wag!   and  hem,   when  he   should 


Patch  gnef  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters :  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man :  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but.  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  io  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  nith  words : 
No,  no;  *tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  ofsorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  enoure 
The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement 

Ant.   Therein  do  men  from   children  nothing 
differ.  fblood^ 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace ;  I  will  be  flesh  and 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  dt  gods. 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  ana  sufferance. 

Ant.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself ; 
Make  those,  that  do  offend  yoo,  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason  :  nay,  I  will  do 
My  soul  doth  tell  me.  Hero  is  bebed  *  [so  : 

And  that  shall  Claudio  know,  so  shall  the  prince. 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Clandio,  hastily. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud,  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,   my  lord !  —  well,  Aire  you 
well,  my  lord  : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  ?— well,  all  is  one. 

D,  Pedro,  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good 
old  man. 

Ant.  If  he.  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling. 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud,  Who  wrongs  him? 

Leon.  Marry, 

Thou,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou  dissembler,  thou : — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

CUtud  Biarry,  beshrew  my  hand. 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  io  my  sword. 

Leon,  Tush,  tush,  man,  never  fleer  and  jest  at 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ;  [me  : 

As,  under  privilege  of  age,  io  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do. 
Were  I  not  old  :  Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by ; 
And,  with  grey  hairs,  ana  bmtse  of  many  days. 
Do  challenge  tnee  io  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through   her 
And  she  lies  buried  vrith  her  ancestors :         [heart, 
O !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  heres,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Claud,  My  villainy ! 

Leon.  Thine,  Clandio ;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro,  Yoo  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

ril  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare ; 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustybood. 

Claud,  Away,  I  vrill  not  have  to  do  with  yoo. 

Leon,  Canst  thou  so  daff  me?  Thou  hast  kill'd 
my  child ; 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man 
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Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  ni.  and  men  indeed ; 
Bnt  that* ■  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first ; — 
Wm  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me  ;— 
Come,  follow  me,  boy ;  come,  boy^  follow  roe : 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence ; 
Nay,a8 1  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon,  Brother, —  (niece  ; 

Ant,  Content  yourself:  God  knows,  1  loyd  my 
And  she  is  dead,  slander'd  to  death  by  villains. 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue : 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops!— 

Leon,  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant  Hold   yon  content;  What,  man!   I  know 
them,  yea^ 
And  what  they  weiRh,  even  to  the  nlmost  scruple  : 
8cambliog,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 
Go  anticly,  and  shew  outward  hideousness. 
And  speak  off  half  a  dosen  dangerous  words. 
How  tney  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst. 
And  this  is  all. 

Leon,  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter ; 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  roe  deal  in  this. 

D.    Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will   not  wake 
yoor  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Z>.  Pedro,  I  will  not  hear  yoiu 

Leon,  No  ? 

Brother,  away : — I  will  be  heard ; — 

Ant.  And  shall. 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio, 

Enter  Benbdick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  roan  we 
went  to  seek. 

Claud  Now,  signior  !  what  news  ? 

Bene.  Good  dav,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  You  are  almost 
come  \o  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

Z).  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother :  What  think'st 
thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have 
been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain 
have  it  beaten  away :  Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard ;  shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud  Never  an^  did  so,  though  verv  many  have 
been  beside  their  wit— I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we 
do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale  : — ^Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud,  What !  courage,  roan !  What  though  care 
killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  wee  io 
kill  care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an 
you  charge  it  against  roe: — 1  pray  you,  choose 
another  subject 

Claud  Nay,  then  give  him  another  staff:  this 
last  was  broke  cross. 

D,  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more*;  I  think,  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  torn  his  girdle. 

Bene,  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud,  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! 

Bene.  Yon  are  a  villain ;  I  jest  not : — I  will 
make  it  good  how  yon  dare,  with  what  you  dare, 
and  when  you  dare  : — Do  me  right,  or  I  will  pro- 
test your  cowardice.    Yo«    have  killed  a  sweet 


lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  yon :  Let 
me  hear  from  vou.  fgood  cheer. 

Claud.  Weil,  I  will  meet  you,  so  1  may  have 

n.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  I'faith,  I  thank  him;  he  hath  bid  me  to 
a  calfs  head  and  a  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not 
carve  most  curiously,  say  my  kmfe's  nauf^t— Shall 
I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro,  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  th  j 
wit  the  other  day :  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit ; 
True,  says  she,  a  fine  Uttle  one :  No,  said  I,  a  great 
wit;  Right, Bay8  she,  a  great  grots  one :  Nay,  said 
I,  a  good  wit;  JtM^,said  she,  ithurtenobctfy :  Nag, 
said  I,  the  gentleman  it  wise;  Certain,  said  she,  a 
wise  gentleman :  Nay,  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongues; 
That,  I  believe,  said  iti%,for  he  twore  a  thing  to  me 
on  Monday  night,  whicn  he  fortwore  on  Tuetday 
morning;  there' t  a  double  tongue;  thereat  two 
tonguet.  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans-shape 
thj  particuhir  virtues:  yet,  at  last,  she  concluded 
with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

ClaucT  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and 
said,  she  cared  not 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did :  bnt  yet,  for  all 
that,  an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would 
love  him  dearly  :  the  old  roan's  daughter  told  us  alL 

Claud.  AU,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  taw  him 
when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden, 

J),  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  baH's 
horn  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud,  Yea,  and  text  underneath.  Here  dwellt 
Benedick  the  married  man  t 

Bene,  Fare  yon  well,  boy ;  yon  know  my  mind ; 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  aossip.like  humour : 
you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  Itlades,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  hurt  not — My  lord,  for  yonr 
many  coortesies  I  thank  you :  I  must  discontinue 
vour  company :  your  brother,  the  bastord,  is  fled 
from  Messina  :  vou  have,  among  vou,  killed  a  sweet 
and  bnocent  lady :  For  my  lonf  Lack-beard,  there, 
he  and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with 
him.  [E4xit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro,  He  is  in  earnest 

Claud,  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I'll  war- 
rant you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D,  Pedro,  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D,  Pedro,  What  a  pretty  thins  man  is,  when  he 
goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch,  with 
CoNRADE  €md  BofLAcmo, 

Clattd,  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then  is 
an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D,  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  be ;  pluck  up,  my 
heart  and  be  sad  I  Dia  he  not  say,  my  brother 
was  fled  ? 

Dogb,  Come,  yon,  sirj  if  justice  cannot  tame 
von,  she  shalf  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her 
balance  :  nay.  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

D,  Pedro,  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound !  Borachio,  one ! 

Claud.  Hearken  aAer  their  offence,  my  lord .' 

D,  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done? 

Dogb,  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  re- 
port; moreover,  thev  have  s|>oken  untruths;  se- 
condarily, they  are  slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they 
have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  un- 
just things,  and,  to  cooclnae,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro,  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done: 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  offeiM:e ;  sixth  ana 
lastly,  why  they  are  committed ;  and,  to  conclude, 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge  ? 

Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division , 
and,  by  my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

D.  Pedro.  Whom  have  yon  offended,  masters, 
that  you  are  thus  bound  to   your   answer  ?   this 
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learned  constable  is  too  canniiig  to  be  oodentood : 
W  bat's  your  offence  ? 

BortL  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  fartber  to 
mine  answer:  do  you  bear  me,  uid  let  tbis  coont 
kill  me.  I  nave  deceiyed  even  your  very  eves  : 
frbat  yoor  wisdoms  coold  not  discover,  tnese 
aballow  foob  bave  broagbt  to  ligbt;  who,  m  the 
nigbt,  overboard  me  confeasbg  to  tnis  man,  bow 
Don  John,  yoor  brother,  incensed  me  to  slander  the 
lad V  Hero ;  bow  yon  were  broagbt  into  the  orchard, 
and  saw  me  coairt  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments ; 
bow  yon  disf^raced  her,  when  yon  shovud  marry 
her :  mv  villainy  they  bave  npon  record ;  which  1 
bad  ratner  seal  with  mj  death,  than  repeat  over  to 
my  shame  :  the  lady  is  dead  npon  nune  and  my 
master's  false  accusation:  and^  briefly,  I  desire 
notbingbnt  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

X>.  j^edro,  Rons  not  this  speech  like  iron  tbroogb 
yoor  blood? 

ClamtU  I  bave  drank  poison,  whiles  be  nttered  it 

D,  Pedro,  Bat  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Y  ea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it 

D.  Pedro,  He  is  comfKM'd  and  fram*d  of  trea- 
And  fled  be  is  apon  tbis  villainy.  [chery : — 

Claud,  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  dc^  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first 

Dogh.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintifis ;  by  tbis 
time  oar  sexton  bath  reformed  senior  Leonato  of 
the  matter  :  and.  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  1  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato, 
and  the  sexton  too. 
Re-enter  Leonato  and  Antonio,  with  the  Sexton, 

Leon,  Which  is  the  villain  ?  Let  me  see  bis  eyes ; 
That,  when  I  note  another  ouin  like  him. 
I  may  avoid  him  :  Which  of  these  is  be? 

Bora,  If  yoQ  would  know  your  wronger,  look 
on  me. 

Leon,  Art  thou  the  slave,  that  with  thy  breath 
Mine  innocent  child  ?  [bast  kill'd 

Bora,  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  bely'st  thyself; 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  boooarable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  band  in  it : — 
I  thank  jou,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death ; 
Record  it  with  yoar  nieb  and  worthy  deeds ; 
Twas  bravely  done,  if  yoa  bethink  yoa  of  it 

Claud.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  yoor  patience, 
Yet  I  must  speak :  Choose  yoor  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn'd  I  not, 
But  b  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro,  Bv  mv  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  tbis  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight. 
That  bell  enjoin  me  to. 

Xrsofi.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live. 
That  were  impossible ;  but  I  pray  you  both. 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here 
How  innocent  she  died :  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  angbt  in  sad  invention. 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  oones ;  sing  it  to-night : — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  mj  bouse ; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-Uiw, 
Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  bath  a  daughter. 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead,' 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us ; 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin. 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O,  noble  sir. 

Your  over  kindness  doth  wrinff  tears  from  me ! 
I  do  embrace  your  offier:  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudia  (ing ; 

Leon.  To-morrow  then  I  will  expect  your  com- 
To-nifffat  I  take  my  leave.— Tbis  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 
Bora,  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 


Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  io  me ; 
But  always  bath  been  just  and  virtuous. 
In  any  thuw  that  I  do  know  bv  her. 

Dogh.  Bioreover,  sir,  (which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
white  and  black.)  tbis  plaintiff'  here,  the  offender, 
did  call  me  ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remembered 
in  bis  punishment :  And  also,  the  watch  heard  them 
talk  of  one  Deformed :  they  say,  he  wears  a  key  in 
bis  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it ;  and  borrows  mo- 
ney in  God's  name ;  the  which  be  bath  used  so  long, 
and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted, 
and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  rake :  pray  you,  ex- 
amine him  upon  that  pomt 

Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

Dogb,  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful 
and  reverend  youth ;  and  I  j>raise  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Dogb.  God  rave  the  foundation !     [I  thank  thee. 

Leon.  Go,  I  discbarge  thee  of  thv  prisoner,  and 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  yoor  worabip : 
which,  I  beseech  your  worship,  to  correct  yourself, 
for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship; 
I  wish  your  worship  well ;  God  restore  you  to  healtn : 
I  humbly  give  you  leave  to  depart ;  and  if  a  merry 
meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it— Come, 
neighbour.  r^«im^  Dogberry ^  Vergeey  and  Watch. 

Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 

Ant.  Farewell,  mv  lords;  we  look  for  you  to- 

D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail.  [morrow. 

Claud.  To-nkht  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on ;  we'll  talk  with 
Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  vrith  tbis  lewd  fellow* 

[JExeunt, 

SciNB  n.—Leonato^s  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene,  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistrera  Mamiret,  df- 
rarve  well  at  my  bands,  by  helping  me  io  the  speech 
of  Beatrice.  [of  my  beauty  ? 

Marg,  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise 

Bene.  In  so  nigh  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth, 
thou  deservest  it 

Mctrg,  To  bave  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why,  shall 
I  always  keep  below  stairs? 

Bene,  Tby  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  grevbound's 
mouth ;  it  catches.  [which  bit,  but  hurt  not 

Marg,  And  yoor*s  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils. 

Bene,  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice :  I 
give  thee  the  bucklers.  [our  own. 

Marg,  Give  us  the  swords,  we  bave  bucklers  of 

Bene,  If  you  use  them,  Margaret  you  must  put  in 
the  pikes  vnth  a  vice ;  and  they  are  oangerous  wea- 
pons for  maids. 

Mearg.  Well,  I  vrill  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I 
think,  bath  legs.  [Exil. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  love,  (Singing.) 

That  site  above. 
And  knows  m«,  ana  knows  me, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 
I  mean,  in  sin§[ing ;  but  in  loving. — Leander  tiie  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  pandars,  and 
a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers, 
whose  names  yet  ran  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a 
blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over  and  over  as  my  poor  self,  in  love:  Marrv,  1 
cannot  shew  it  in  rhyme ;  I  bave  tried ;  I  can  find  out 
no  rhyme  to  la(fy  but  babg,  an  innocent  rhyme :  for 
scorn,  horn,  a  bard  rhyme ;  for  school,  fool,  a  bab- 
bling rhvme ;  very  ominous  endings :  no,  I  was  not 
born  unaer  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  b 
festival  terms. 

Enter  Bbatrioe. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  wooldst  thou  coma  when  I  called 
thee? 
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Beat.  Yea,  ugnior,  and  depart  when  yoo  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  ttay  but  till  then^ 

Beat  Then  U  ipokeo ;  far©  you  well  now :— and 
yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  tliat  I  came  for,  which 
M,  with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between  yon  and 
Claudio.  ,      Cthee. 

Bene.  Only  fool  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss 

Beat,  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind 
is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  nnkissed. 

Bene,  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  oat  of  his  right 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit :  but  I  must  tell  thee 

rlainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge :  and  either 
must  shortly  hear  from  him.  or  I  will  subscribe 
him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me,  for 
which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fiiU  b  love 
with  me? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  maintained 
so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  anr 
good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which 
of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  sufier  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  StOfer  love;  a  good  epithet!  I  do  suffer 
love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  mT  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  thmk :  alas !  poor 
heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for 
▼burs ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend 
hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession ;  there's  not 
one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived 
in  the  time  of  good  neighbours :  if  a  man  do  not  erect 
in  this  age  bis  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live 
no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings,  and  the 
widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  bow  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene.  Ouestion  ?'Why,  an  hour  in  clamour,  and 
a  quarter  m  rheum :  therefore  it  is  most  expedient 
for  the  vrise,  (if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no 
impediment  to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his 
own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself:  So  much  for  praising 
myself,  (who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praise- 
worthy,) and  now  tell  me.  How  doth  your  cousin  ? 

Beat.  VerviU. 

Bene.  And  how  do  yon  ? 

Beat,  ytvf  ill  toa 

Bene.  Serve  Ood,  love  me,  and  mend :  there  will 
I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 
Vre.  Madam,   you  must  come  to  your  uncle; 
yonder's  old  coil  at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero 
hath  been  falsely  accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio 
mightily  abus'd :  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all, 
who  is  fled  and  gone :  will  yon  come  presently? 
Beat.  Will  you  gp  hear  this  news,  signior  r 
Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thjr  lap,  and 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with 
thee  to  thy  uncle's.  {Exevnt. 

SoKNB  in.— TAs  Ineide  efa  Church. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with 
music  and  tapers. 
Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud  (Reads  from  a  scroll.) 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues. 

Woe  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 
Death,  in  guerdon  qfher  wrongs. 

Gives  her  fame  J  which  never  dies : 
So  the  life  that  died  with  shame. 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 
Banff  thou  there  upon  the  tomb,  (affixing  it) 
Prauing  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 
Now,  music,  toood,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 
SONG. 
Pardon,  Goddess  tfthe  night. 
Those  that  slew  thg  virgin  knight  j 


For  the  which,  unth  sonqs  qfwoe^ 
Round  about  her  tomb  tneg  go. 
Midnight,  assist  our  mo£m; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Heavily,  heavily : 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  cUad, 

Till  death  be  uttered. 

Heavily,  heavily. 

Claud  Now  unto  ihj  bones  good  night! 

Ye-arly  vrill  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro.    Good  morrow,  masters;   pat  your 
torches  out;  [dav. 

The  wolves  have  preVd ;  and  look,  the  gentle 
Before  the  wheels  of  FnoeDus,  round  ab«at 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray . 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  as ;  &re  you  well 
Claud  Good  morrow,  masters;  each  his  several 
way.  [weeds ; 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  pat  on  other 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 
Claud  And  Hymen  now    with   luckier  issoe 
speed's. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendei'd  up  this  woe ! 

{ExeunL 

ScENB  rV. — A  Room  in  Leomtto*$  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatucb, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  yoo,  she  was  innocent? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accused 
Upon  the  error  that  yoa  heard  debated :  [her. 

But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this; 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  a|;»pear8 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  1  am  glad  that  all  things  aoct  so  well 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  taith  enibro'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves ; 
And,  when  I  send  for  yoo,  come  hither  mask'd: 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me :— You  know  your  office,  brother ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  yonns  Claudio.      [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  1  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior. 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  fiivoor.    (trae. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her :  'tis  most 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  reaoite  her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  yoo  had  from  me, 
From  Claudio  and  the  prince ;  but  what's  your  will^ 

Bene.  Yoor  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is.  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  coigob*d 
In  tne  estete  of  honourable  marriage; — 
In  which,  cood  friar,  I  shall  desire  jyoor  help. 

Jjeon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

FHar.  And  my  helfn 

Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with  Attendants. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fiur  assembly. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince;  —  good  morrow, 
Claudio  : 
We  here  attend  yoo :  are  too  vet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  nrottiei's  daughter? 

Claud  I'll  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope. 

Leon,  Call  her  forth,  brother;  here's  the  friar 
ready.  [Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  BenedidL :  why,  what* a 
the  matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  Pebraarv  face. 
So  fall  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloadioess  ? 

Claud  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  boll  >- 
Tush,  fear  not,  man.  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  fold. 
And  all  Earopa  shall  reioice  at  thee ; 
As  once  EoropR  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
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When  he  woold  play  the  nobU  beast  in  love. 
Hme.  Boll  Jove,  nr,  had  an  amiable  low ; 
And  some  snch  itrange  boll  leap'd  yoar  father's  cow. 
And  got  •  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
fldoch  like  to  yon,  for  yon  have  just  his  bleat 

Re-enter  Antonio,  toiih  the  ladies  masked. 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  yoo:  here  come  other 
^  reckonings. 
IVhich  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  apon? 

Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  yon  her. 

Claud.  Why,  then  she's  mine :  sweet,  let  me  see 
yoar  face. 

Leon.  No.  that  yon  shall  not,  till  yon  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Oive  me  yonr  hand  before  this  holy  friar; 
I  am  yoar  hashaod,  if  yoa  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  lived,  I  was  yoar  other  wife : 
And  when  von  loved,  you  were  my  other  hosband. 

C/oaMJL  Another  Hero  ?  [Unmcuhing. 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defil'd:  bat  I  do  live. 
And,  sorely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero !  Hero,  that  is  dead ! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander 
lived. 

FViar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify ; 
When,  ailer  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar. 
And  to  the  chapel  let  ns  presentljr. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice  ? 

Beat,  f  answer  to  that  name ;  {unmasks.)  What 
is  your  will  ? 

Bene.  Do  not  yoa  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  yoar  ancle,  and  the  prince,  and 
Claodio, 
Have  been  deceived:  for  they  swore  yoa  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  met 

Bene,  No,  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then  mv  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ursula, 
Are  mach  deceived;  for  they  did  swear,  yon  did. 

Bene,  They  swore,  that  you  were  almost  sick  for 
ine.  [for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead 

Bene,  Tis  no  such  matter :— Then,  yoo  do  not 
love  me  ? 

Beat,  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 


Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  snro  yon  love  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  svirom  opon't,  that  he  loves  her 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  haltmg  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle !  here's  our  own  hands  against 
our  hearts ! — Come,  I  will  have  thee ;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Bec^.  I  would  not  deny  yon;  But,  by  this  good  day, 
I  yield  upon  great  persuasion ;  and,  partly,  to  save 
your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene,  reace,  I  will  stop  your  mouth.  {Kissing  her.) 

J).  Pedro.  How  dost  tnoo.  Benedick,  the  marriea 
man? 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince ;  a  college  of  wit- 
crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour :  dost  thoa 
think,  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ?  No :  if  a  man 
will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  wear  nothmg 
handsome  about  him :  in  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to 
marryi  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose,  that  the 
world  can  say  against  it ;  and  therefore  never  flout 
at  me  for  what  Ihave  said  against  it^  for  man  is  a 
giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion. — For  thy 
part,  Claucuo,  I  did  think  to  have  beaten  thee ;  but  in 
that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  nnbruised, 
and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud  I  had  well  hoped,  thoa  wouldst  have  de- 
nied Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out 
of  thy  single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer ; 
which,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do 
not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends : — ^let's  have  a 
dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  oor 
own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Leon.  We'll  have  dancing  afterwards. 

Bene.  First,  o'  my  word ;  tnerefore,  plav,  mnsic. — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife : 
there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight. 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene,  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow ;  I'll  devise 

thee  brave  punishments  for  him.— Strike  up,  pipers. 

[Dance. — Eiceunt. 


Act.  IV.— Scbnb  2. 

Dogberry.  Come,  bind  them  :^Tfaoa  naughty  varlet ! 
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ACT  I. 


BCBNB  I. 


P.  187,  e.  I,  I.  34. is  signior  Montanto  r&- 

iumed—*}  Montanto  was  one  of  the  ancient 
terms  of  the  fencing  school. 

Id.  L4S.  Be  set  up  his  bills^  &c.]  published  a  ge- 
neral challenge  like  a  prize-ftghter.  Stbetbns. 

Jd.  L  48. challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight:  ] 

Flight  means  a  sort  of  shooting  c^ed  roving^ 
or  shooting  at  long  lengths.  The  arrows  used 
at  this  spurt  are  call^  »toA/-arrow8. 

Id.  1. 45. at  the  bird-bolt]   The  bird-bolt  is 

A  short  thick  arrow  without  a  point,  and  spread- 
ing at  the  extremity  so  moch,  as  to  leave  a 
flat  sar&ce,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling. 

Jd.  c.  2.  /.  2. he'll  be  meet  with  you.,]  u  e. 

h^ll  be  your  match. 

Id.  I.  86.  ■ younff  squarer  — ]  A  squarer  I  take 

to  be  a  cnoleric,  quarrelsome  fellow,  for  in 
this  sense  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  to  square. 
So,  in  A  Midsummer-Ni^hfs  Dream ,  it  is 
said  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  that  they  never 
meet  but  they  sqiiare.  So  the  sense  may  be, 
Is  there  no  hot-blooded  youth  that  will  keep 
him  company  through  all  his  mad  pranks  ? 
Johnson. 

P.  188,  0.  I.  /.  18. fathers  herself  n    This 

phrase  is  common  m  Dorsetshire:  "Jack 
fathers  himself;"  i.  e.  is  like  his  fiUher. 

Id.  c.  %  I.  ]0. the  flouting  Jack  ;]    Jack,  in 

our  author's  time,  was  a  term  of  contempt 

Id.  1. 24. wear  hu  cap  with  suspicion  ?]  that 

is,  subject  his  head  to  the  disquiet  of  jealousv. 

Id.  1. 41.  Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  tt  uttered.  | 
i.  e.  If  1  had  really  confided  such  a  secret  to 
him,  he  would  have  blabbed  it  in  this  manner. 

Id.  I.  43.  These  were  the  words  used  in  a  tragic 
nursery  tale,  ooomion  in  Shakspeare's  days  and 
since. 

Id.  1. 66. but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded 

in  my  forehead,]  that  is,  /  wiU  wear  a  horn 
on  my  forehead  which  the  huntsman  may 
blow.  A  recheate  is  the  sound  by  which  dogs 
are  called  back.  Shakspeare  had  no  mercy 
upon  the  poor  cuckold  his  horn  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible subject  of  merriment  Johnson. 
Id.  1. 69.  The  fine — ]  L  e.  the  conclusion. 

P.  139,  c.  1, 1.  3. m  a  bottle  like  a  cat3  In 

some  counties  in  England,  a  cat  was  formerly 
closed  up  with  a  quantity  of  soot  in  a  wooden 
bottle  (such  as  that  in  which  shepherds  carry 
their  liquor),  and  was  suspended  on  a  line.  He 
who  beat  out  the  bottom  as  he  ran  under  it, 


and  was  nimble  enough  to  escape  its  contents, 

was  regarded  as  the  hero  of  this  inhuman  di- 

Tersion.    Steevens. 
Id.  /.  6. and  he  that  hits  me ,  let  him  be 

clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam.] 

Perhaps  Adam  Bell,  a  famous  archer. 
Id,  I.  7.  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the 

yoke.)   A  line  from  The  Spanish  Tragedy^ 

or  Hieronymo,  &c. 
Id.  1. 31. guarded  with  fraaments^  Guards 

were  ornamental  lace  or  borders. 
Id.  I.  33. ere  you  flout  old  ends,  &c.]    Btfore 

you  endeavour   to  distin^nish  yourself  any 

more  by  antiquated  cUlusums. 
Id.  I.  66. 'tis  once,  thou  lov*st;]    Once  may 

mean  "  once  for  all," — **  'tis  enough  to  say  at 

once.**    Stbbvbns. 

8CBNB  II. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  6. a  thick-pleached  alley  •^]  l  e. 

thickly  interwoven. 
Id.  L  23.  '*  Cousin."    Malonb. 


/rf.  1. 27.  "good  year."    Malone. 

Id.  1. 42. claw  no  man  in  his  humour.'^  To  daw 

is  to  flatter. 

P.  140,  c.  1,  1.2. smoking  a  musty  room,] 

The  neglect  of  cleanliness  among  our  ancestors, 
rendered  such  precautions  too  often  necessary. 

Id.  1. 3.  — —  in  sadr  conference :  ]  Sad  in  this,  sig- 
nifies serious. 

ACTU. 

SCENE  I. 

Id.  I.  51 . m  the  woolen.]  I  suppose  she  means 

—  between  bUnkets,  without  sheets.  Stee- 
vens. 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  II. be  too  important,]  i.  e.  mh 

portunate. 

Id.  i  31. your  friend?]  Friend,  in  our  au- 
thor's time,  was  the  common  term  for  a  lover^ 
and  applicable  to  both  sexes. 

Id.  I.  62. his  dry  hand  — ]  A  dry  hand  was 

anciently  regarded  as  the  sign  of  a  cold  con- 
stitution. 

/</.  /.  74 Hundred  merry  Tales :  ]   Perhaps 

Boccace's  Decameron. 

P.  141.  c.  I,  I.  24. his  bearing.]  i.  e  bis  car- 
riage, his  demeanor. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


F  141,  e.  1,  /.  56. untrer's chain?]  Chatns  of 

gold,  of  considerable  value,  were,  m  our  author  8 
time ,  usually  worn  by  wealthy  citiiens,  and 
others:  and  it  appears  that  the  merchanU  were 
the  chief  usurers  of  the  age. 

Id  c  ^  L  36. 9uch  impossible  conv^anceA 

'  impossible  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
incredible,  or  inconc^vable,  ^.     _,    _ ,         - 

jrf.  /.  43. the  ififemal  Kvk  -]  The  Goddess  of 

Revenge,  or  Dtscord.       ^     .,  ,  „ 

/^  /.  67. /  gave  hm  use  for  t/.]  Use,  or  m- 

terest.  . ,  .    ,  .        , 

P.  142,  c.  2,  /.  3. a  noble  «/ratfi,l  i.  e.  descent, 

lineage.  ^  ^  .  .  , 

/^.  /.  7. ^fiteMy  stomach,]  i.  e.  squeamish. 


Id.  I.  47. intend  a  kind  of  zeal—'\    i.  e. 

66. Claudio."    Malonb. 


P.  143,  c.  1,  /.  37.  We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  wiM  a 
penny-worth.  ]  I  e,  we  will  be  even  with  the 
fox  now  discovered.  .,     ^     ,    .^  , 

W.  c.  2,  /.  19.  Stalk  on ,  stalk  on ;  the  fowl  nts.] 
An  allusion  to  the  staOeing-horse ;  a  horse 
either  real  or  factitious,  by  which  the  fowler 
anciently  sheltered  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game.  ,  .  , 

Id.  I.  30. but  thai  she  loves  him  wtth  an  en- 
raged affection, --it  is  past  the  infinite  o/ 
thowjht^  The  roeaniim ,  I  think,  is,-— but  with 
what  an  enraged  affection  she  loves  him,  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  thougJU  to  conceive. 
Malonb.  .   .  ^.         «,    ,  «.. 

P.  144,  c.  1,  /.  15. have  daPd  — ]    Todcffm 

the  same  as  to  doff,  to  do  off,  to  put  aside. 

U.  1.26. contemptible  spirit,^  i-  e.  contemp- 
tuous. 

Id.  /.  27. a  very  proper  man. j   i.  c.  a  very 

handsome  man. 

Id.  I.  53.  unworthy  to  have  so  good,&c.*  MALOifs. 

Id.  I.  68. was  sadly  borne]  i  e.  was  seriously 

carried  on.  .  ... 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  21.  "  You  take  pleasure  then  m  the 
message."    Malonb. 

ACT  III. 

8CENBI. 

Id.  /.  37.  Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio:'} 
Proposing  i»  coaversing.  tirom  the  French  word 
—proposj  discourse,  talk. 

P.  145,  <;.  1,  /.  16.  Misprising^]  Despising,  con- 
temning, or  undervaluing. 

Id.  I.  64. so  swift  and  excellent  a  wti,]  Swift 

means  ready. 

j(i^  /.  61. argument,']  or  conversation. 

Id  I  69.  She*s  lim*d  — ]  Entangled  with  btrdltme. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  1.  Taming  my  wild  to  thy  loving  hand;] 
This  image  is  taken  from  falconry.  She  had 
been  charged  with  beine  as  wild  as  haggards 
of  the  rock  ;  she  therefore  says,  that  wild  as 
her  heart  is,  she  will  tune  it  to  the  hand. 
Johnson. 

8CXNB  II. 

Id  I  41. all  slops ;]    Slops  are  large  loose 

breeches  or  trowsers,  worn  only  by  sailors  at 
present. 


146,  c.  1,  /.  60.  Dogberry  and  Verges,] 

The  first  of  these  worthies  had  his  name  from 


the  Dog-berry,  i.  e.  the  female  cornel,  a  shrub 
that  grows  in  the  hedges  in  every  county  of 
England.  Verges  is  only  the  provincial  pro- 
nunciation of  Verjuice, 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  22  bills  be  not  stolen  :^  A  bill  is 

still  carried  by  the  watchmen  at  Lichfield. 
It  was  the  old  weapon  of  English  infantry, 
which  says,  Temple,  gtwe  the  most  ghastly 
and  deplorable  wounds.  It  may  be  oatted 
securis  falcata.    Johnson. 

Id,  I  61. »•  it  bleats.**    Maloni 

P.  115,  c.  1,  /.  17. thou  art  unconfirmed  :  ] 

i.  e  unpractised  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

Id.  1. 36. reechy/MZtn/in^;]  Is  painting  disccH 

loured  by  smoke. 

Id,  I.  37. sometime,  like  the  shaven  Hercu- 
les, in  the  smirched,  &c.]  Hercules  when 
shaved  to  make  him  look  like  a  woman,  while 
he  remained  in  the  service  of  Omphale^  his 
Lydian  mistress.  Smirched  is  soiled,  ob- 
scured 

8CBNB  IV. 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  8. rabaio—]  An  ornament  for  the 

neck,  a  collar-band  or  kind  of  ruff. 
Id.  I.  22. 9ide-sleeves,]    Side-tHeeien  mean 

/oftoones. 
Id.  I.  46. Lighl  o'  love;]  Utis  is  the  name  of 

an  old  dance  tune,  which  oceurs  also  in  The 

Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona, 
Id.  I  49. no  barns.j    A  quibble    between 

bams,  repositories  of  com»  and  bairns,  the 

old  word  tor  children. 
Idl.bd. turned  Turk,]  i.  e.  taken  captive  by 

love,  and  turned  a  renegado  to  his  rekgioa. 
Id  L  76, some  moral — ]  That  is,  some  secret 

meaning,  like  the  moral  of  a  fiible.    Johnson. 

SOBME  V, 

P.  148,  c.  1,  /.  37. palabras,'}  So,  in  Tilt 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  tinker  mj9,nocas 
palabras^  i,  e,  few  words.  A  scrap  of  Spa- 
nish, which  might  once  have  been  current 
among  the  vulgar. 

Id.  I.  56. it  is  a  world  to  see  !}  i.  e.  it  is  won- 
derful to  see. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  6. to  a  non  com  :]  i  e.  to  a  non 

compos  mentis ;  or,  perhaps,  to  a  non-plus. 

ACT  IV. 

soBNB  r. 

Id.  I.  81. some  be  of  laughing^  This  is  a 

quotation  from  the  Accidence.    Johnson. 
Id.  I.  56.  "Not  to  knit."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  64. word  too  large ;]  L  e.  licentious. 

Id.  I  74. that  he  doth  speak  so  wide?]  i.  e. 

so  remotely  from  the  present  business. 
P.  149,  c.  1,  /.  11. kmdly  power  —]  That  is, 

kindred  power. 
Id.  I.  31. liberal  vilUnn,']  Liberal  here,  as  in 

many  places  of  these  plays,  means  frank  be- 

r<ma  honesty,  or  decency.    J^ree  qf  tongue. 
46. conjecture — ]    Conjecture  is  here 

used  for  suspicion. 
Id.  1. 47.  And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious.] 

i.  e.  lovely,  attractive. 
Id.  I.  68.  The  story  that  is  printed  in  hsr  bleodt 

That  is,  the  story  which  her  blushes  discover 

to  be  true. 
Id  I.  74.  Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's 

frame?!  Grieved  I  at  nature's  being  bo  frugal 

as  to  ha^e  framed  for  me  only  one  child? 
Id  I.  79.  Who  smirched—]  To  smirch  is  to  daub, 

to  sully. 
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P.  149,  e.  2,  /.  35. of  my  book  tj    i.  e.  of 

what  1  have  read. 

Id»  L  56. bent  of  honour;]  Bent  is  used  by 

our  author  for  the  utmost  degree  of  any  pas- 
sion, or  mental  Quality.  In  this  play  before, 
Benedick  says  or  Beatrice,  her  ejection  has 
Us  full  btnt, 

P,  150,  c.  1,  /.  12. we  rack  the  value;']  i.  e. 

we  exaggerate  the  value.  The  allusion  is  to 
rack-rents. 

Id.  I.  39. my  inwardness — ]  i.  e.  intimacy. 

id.  e.  2,  /.  20. bear  her  in  hand—]  i.  e.  de- 
lude her  by,  fair  promises. 

Id.  I.  29. and  counties  J]    Countz  Was  the 

ancient  general  term  for  a  nobleman. 

Id.  L  SO  a  goodly  count-confect ;]    i.  e.  a 

specious  nobleman  made  out  of  sugar. 

SCENE  II. 

P.  151,  c.  1.  /.  10.  the  efUst  way  :]  for  deftest, 

feadiest. 
ia.  I.  42.  ^  Let  them  be  in  in  the  hands."    Ma- 
lone. 

ACTV. 

8CBNB  I. 

Id.  e,  2.  /.  6. maie  misfortune  drunk. 

fVith  candle-wasterii ;]  Perhaps,  those  who 

sit  up  all  night  to  drink. 
Id,  I.  20. than  advertisement  ]  That  is,  than 

admonition. 
Id.  I.  74.  Despite  his  nice  fence,]  i.  e.  defence  or 

skill  in  the  science  of  fencing,  or  defence. 
id.  /.  77.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  ?]  or  dqff'^  i.  e. 

put  me  off. 
P.  152,  e.  1, 7.  5. foining  fence;]   Foining  is 

a  term  in  fencing,  and  means  thrusting. 
Id.  I.  17.  Scambiing.]  i.  e.  scrambling. 
Id  l.Si  "  Come,  brother,  away." —  Malonb. 
Id.  I.  68.  Natf,  thenoive  him  another  staff;  &c  ] 

An  allusion  to  ttltina. 
Id  /.  72. to  turn  his  girdle  ]   A  proverbial 

vpeech. 


Id.  c.  2,  /.  8.  Shall  I  not  find  a  wooocock  too  ?J  A 

woodcock  means   one   caught  in   a  springe; 

alludini;  to  the  plot  against  Benedick. 
Id,  /.  50    fVhat  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he 

goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off 

his  wit!]  Perhaps  the  meaning  is  : — What  au 

inconsistent  fool  is  man,  when  he  covers  his 

body  with  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  difests 

himself  of  his  understanding  ! 
Id.  I.  55.  But,  soft  you,  let  be ;]  i.  e.  desist. 
Id.  L  56, pluck  up,  mv  heart ,  and  be  sad!} 

i.  e.  rouse  thyself,  my  heart,  and  be  prepared 

for  serious  conse<^uences ! 
Mr.  Malone  thmks  that  Dogberry,  Verges, 

&c.  should  enter  here,  and  not  before  Clau- 

dio's  speech. 
P.  163,  c.  1,  /.  9. incensed  me  to  slander, 

&c.]  That  is,  incited  me. 
Id.  I.  78.  — -—  was  pack'd  — ]  i.  e.  combined ;  an 

accomplice. 
Id.  c.  2,  /.  34.  — —lewd—]  Lewd,  in  this  instance, 

means  ignorant. 


Id  I.  52.  /  give  thee  bucklers.]  To  give  the  buck- 
lers, is,  perhaps,  to  yield,  or  to  lay  by  all 
thoughts  of  defence,  m  clypeum  abjicere. 

Id.  I.  76. m  festi?al  terms.]  i.  e.  in  solendid 

phraseology. 

P.  154,  c.  1,  ri3. undergoes  my  challenge  :'^ 

i.  e.  is  subject  to  it. 

Id.  I.  51. old  coil—]  Coil  is  bustle,  stir. 

8CBNB  lU. 

Id.  I.  67. ijB  guerdon—]  Guerdon  is  reward, 

remuneration. 
Id.  L  76.  Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ;]  i. 

e.  virgin  Hero, 

9CESU  IV 

fi^^;n^:.?A'^34  "Whyno"    Malone. 
iii.  I  40.  «  Troth  no,  no  more  than  reason."    Ma- 
lone. 
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Mentioned  in  Mich  Ado  Abolt  Nothing,   Act  III,  Scene    3,    and  in  the 

Notes,  Page  158,  Col.  2. 
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Wi^iitUul  HiDiJe^< 


This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall, 
Oct  8, 1600,  by  Thomas  Fisher.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hint  for  it  was  received  flrom  Chaucer's 
KnighVs  Tale, 

There  is  an  old  black  letter  pamphlet  by  W. 
Bettie,  called  Titania  and  TketeuSf  entered  at 


Stationers^  Hall,  in  160S ;  but  Shakspeare  has 
taken  no  hints  from  it.  Titania  is  also  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  in  Decker's  WAore 
qf  Babylon,  1007.     Stbetens. 

The  Midsummer-NitjhVa  Dream  I  suppose  to 
have  been  written  in  1594.    Malonb. 
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Act  I. -^ Scene  1. 


Theseut.  Tliniik)!,  good  Kkaus  :    Wltat'i  llie  news  h il h 

th«T  ? 
Egfutt.   Full  of  vexation  rotr<r  I.  wilhcompiniut 
AKHMist  my  child,  my  «lnUR!\lcr  Hormia.— 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the  parts  in  thrir  Tarious  modes  are  well  written,  and  riTe  the  kind 
of  pleasure  which  the  author  dtrsiKoed.  Fairiei  in  his  time  were  much  in  fashion;  common  traditiun  had  made 
tbem  fiuniUar,  and  Spencer's  poem  had 


i  had  made  them  great. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


THESEOS,  Duke  of  AOttu. 

BOEUS.  Father  to  Hermtia. 

LTSANDBR^DElIETRIUS.-i«  tove  with  Hermia. 

1*HIL0STHATE.  Master  qfthe  Beveieto  Theeeue. 

QUINCE,  the  Carpenter. 

SSV}0,  the  Joiner. 

BOTTOM,  the  Weaver. 

FLUTE,  the  BeUowe-atemder, 

SNOUT.  IA«  Tinker. 

STARVELING,  the  TaUor. 

HIPFOLYTA.  QKoeu  of  the  Amamone,  betrothed  to 

Theeeme. 
HERM1A,  Daughter  to  Egeue,  in  love  with  Lifeander. 
HELENA.iis  love  with  Demetrime 

ScXNB, — Athens,  and  a 


OBERON,  King  of  the  Fairies. 

TITANIA,  Qutrn  qfthe  Fairies. 

FUC&.  or  Bobin  GvoiffeUow,  a  Fairu. 

PEASBLOSSOM, 

COBWEB. 

MOTH, 

MUSTARD  SEED, 

Pvr^ 

This 


amuM,    \ 
tbe,         I 

a,         } 
mehine,  I 


.,! 


Fairies. 


Charaetere  in  the  Interlude  performed 
hg  the  downs. 


Thisbe, 
Walt, 

Moonshine, 
Lion, 

Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen. 
Atlendante  on  Theseus  and  Wppoigta, 

Wood  not  far  from  it. 


ACT  I. 

ScKNB  L—Aihent.  A  Room  m  the  Pakufe  qf 

Theeeue. 

Enter  Tbbseus,  Hippoltta,  PmLosnuTB* 

and  Attendante, 
The,  Now,  fiur  Hippoljrta,  oar  naptial  hoar 
Draws  on  apace ;  (bar  bappy  days  bring  in 
Another  ommu  :  bat,  oh,  raethinks,  bow  slow 
This  old  mooo  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Look  withering  oat  a  yoanjg  man's  revenoe. 
Hip.  Foar  days  wiU  quickly  steep  themselves  in 
nights: 
Poor  nifbts  will  qoickly  dream  awar  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
or  oor  solenmities. 

The.  Go,  Philostnite, 

Stir  np  the  Athenian  yoath  to  merriments ; 
A%rake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  miith ; 
Tom  melancholy  forth  to  faaerais. 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  oar  pomp. — 

[Exit  Phiioetrate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  woo  thy  love,  domg  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triamph,  and  with  revelling. 

Emter  Egbui,  Hbrmu,  Lysamdbr,  amd 
Dbmetrius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theaeus,  oar  renowned  duke ! 

The.  Thaiaks.  good  Egeus:  What's  the   news 
with  thee? 

E^e.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  oomplamt 
Agamst  my  child,  mj  daughter  Hermia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetnus ;— my  noble  lord. 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her : — 
Stand  forth,  L^sander ; — and,  m^  gracious  duke. 
This  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  oi  my  child : 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes. 
And  interchang'd  love-tokens  vrith  my  child  : 
Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  oonceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats ;  messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart; 
Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness : — And,  my  gracious  duke. 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens ; 
As  sue  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 


Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death ;  according  to  our  law. 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case.  [maid : 

The.  What  say  you,  Hermia?  be  advised,  fair 
To  yoa  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties^  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  m  wax, 
By  him  irouriuted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  he  is: 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice. 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my 
eyes.  [look. 

The.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 

Her.  I  do  enb^at  yonr  grace  to  panloo  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold ; 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty 
In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts : 
But  I  beseech  your  srace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  oefall  me  in  this  case. 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  yonr  desires. 
Know  of  jrour  youth,  examine  well  yonr  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  voor  fathers  choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  or  a  nun ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  yonr  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  disml'd. 
Than  that,  which,  vrithering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  ana  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord. 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  np 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  imwished  yoke 
Mysoul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty.        [moon. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and,  by  tne  next  new 
(The  sealing-day  betvnxt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship.) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will : 
Or  else,  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would : 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia; — ^And,  Lysander 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right  [yield 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  yon  marry  him. 
I      Ege.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  lovs ; 
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Act  I. 


And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine ;  and  aii  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

LjfS,  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  I'ortunes  every  way  as  fairljr  rank'd. 
If  not  with  >-antage,  as  Demetnos': 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  ooasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes. 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thoucht  to  have  spoke  thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus;  you  shall  ^  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  lor  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  yon  arm  yourself 
To  nt  your  fancies  to  your  lather's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate,) 
f  o  deatli,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  ray  Hippolyta ;  what  cheer,  my  love  ? 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  yon  in  some  buSmess 
Arainst  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  yon 
Of  something  neariy  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege,  With  duty  and  desire  we  lollow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thes.  Hip.  Ege.  Dem.  and  train, 

Ly».  How  now,  my  love  t    Why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain;  which  I  could 
well 
Beteero  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lus.  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  historr. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  didf  mn  smooth : 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood ; — 

Her.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low ! 

Lye.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; — 

Her,  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  fnends ; — 


k 


7«r.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye ! 

Lye.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  anv  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  Quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd. 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiiiy : 
Then  let  ns  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross ; 
As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Jjye.   A  good   persuasion;   therefore,  bear  roe, 
1  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  [Hermia. 

Of  great  revenue,  and  she  haw  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us :  if  thou  lov'st  me  then. 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  (own. 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  room  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander ! 
I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  liead ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves ; 


By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves ; 
And  by  tliat  fire,  wiiich  bum'd  the  Carthage  qneen. 
When  tlie  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ;  ^ 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; — 
In  that  same  place  thon  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee.      [Helena. 
Lye.   Keep  promise,  love:  Look,  here   comes 

j&t/er  Helena. 

Her.  Ood  speed  fair  Helena !  Whither  away  ? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair !  that  fail  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O,  happy  fair ! 
Vour  eyes  are  load-stars;  and  your  tongue's  sweet 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear,  [air 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawtfaom-budt  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching;  0,'were  favour  so ! 
Your's  would  1  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go;  - 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  worid  mine,  Dem^ius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  bow  yon  look ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart 

Her.  1  frown  npon  hiro,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hel.  O,  that  yoar  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
soch  skill! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O,  that  roy  prayers  could  such  affection 
move ! 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  nacre  he  follows  me. 

Hel.  The  more  1  love,  the  more  he  hateth  roe 

Her,  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  firalt  of  mine. 

Hel,  None,  but  vour  beauty ;  woold  that  fault 
were  mine  I 

Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  fac«; 
Lysander  and  myself  vrill  fly  this  place.— 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me: 
O  then  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  bath  tum'd  a  heaven  into  bell ! 

Lys,  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  anfold : 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  b&ded  grass. 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  baive  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  yon  and  I 
Upon  faint  priiiM^>se-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet: 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow ;  pray  thon  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

lExU  Hermia. 

Lye.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adien : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you !  lExit  Lye, 

Hel.  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  1  am  tbou^t  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  em,  doting  on  Hermia't  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpMe  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  bat  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  be  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 


As  wasgish  boys  in  game  themselves  foawear. 
So  the  Dov  Love  is  perjnr'd  every  where : 
For  ere  Demetrius  luok'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 

Ua  KbiI'H  nt\%»m  tf«a#lka    iKaf  nm  — '»■  n^lw   anittJl  * 


He  hail'd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  bail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 
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1  will  go  tell  him  of  ftur  Hermia's  flight : 

Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  ttwmorrow  night. 

Pursue  her :  and  for  this  intelligence. 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expence : 

Rut  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 

To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again.       {^Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  same.  A  Room  in  a  Cottage, 

Enter  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quince, 

and  Starveling. 

Qum.  Is  all  onr  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
oar  interlude  before  the  duke  and  duchess,  ou  his 
weddiiw-day  at  night 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play 
treats  on;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors;  and 
8o  grow  to  a  point 

(itiin.  IVlarry,our  play  is — ^The  most  lamentable  co- 
medy, and  most  cruel  death  of  Py  ramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  vou, 
and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll : — ^Masters,  spread  your- 
seWes.  [weaver. 

Quin,  Answer  as  I  call  you. — ^Nick  Bottom,  the 

not.  Ready :  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed.  [ramus. 

Quin,  Yon,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Py- 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Qmn,  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly 
for  love. 

Bat.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  tme  per- 
forming of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in 
some  measure.  To  the  rest : — Yet  my  chief  humour 
is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part 
to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split 

^  The  raging  rocks, 

^  With  shivering  shocks, 

"*  Shall  bivak  the  locks 

"  Of  prison-gates : 
"  And  Phibbus'  car 
^  Shall  shine  from  far, 
'"'■  And  make  and  mar 
"*  The  foolish  fates." 
This  was  lofly ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. 
— ^This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is 
more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Plate,  the,bellow8-mender. 

Flu,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Yon  must  take  Thisby  on  yoa. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight? 

Quin,  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman;  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

Ouiii,  Thaf  s  all  one ;  yoa  shall  plajr  it  in  a  mask, 
and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too :  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice ; — Thisne, 
Thisne — Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear;  thy  Thisby 
dear !  and  lady  dear ! 

Quin,  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus;  and  Flute, 

Bot.  Well,  proceed.  (you  Thisby. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  most  play  Thisby's 
mother. — ^Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramns*s  father:  myself,  Thisby 's 
father; — Snug,  the  joiner,  yoa  toe  lion's  part: — 
and.  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you, 
if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  Yoa  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  Hon  too :  I  will  roar,  that 
I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will 


roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say.  Let  him  roar 
again,  Let  Mm  roar  again. 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  yon  would 
fri^t  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  thev  would 
shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to  nang  ns  all. 

All,  That  would  hang  as  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright 
the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more 
discretion  bat  to  hang  ns :  but  I  will  aggravate  my 
voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  suck- 
ing-dove; I  will  roar  yoa  an  'twere  any  night- 
ingale. 

Quin.  Yon  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramos:  for 
Pyramus .  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;  a  most  lovely, 
gentleman-like  man ;  therefore  you  mast  needs  play 
Pyramus. 

Bot.  Well,  I  will  andertake  it.  What  beard  were 
I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  yon  will. 

Bot.  1  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
coloured  beard,  your  orange-tawny  faieard,  your 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown-co- 
toured  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair 
at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — But, 
masters,  here  are  yonr  parts :  and  I  am  to  entreat 
you,  request  yon,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  bv 
to-morrow  nignt ;  and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood, 
a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon-iig;;ht ;  there  will 
we  rehearse :  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city  we  shall  be 
dogg'd  with  company,  and  our  devices  known.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  each 
as  our  play  wants.    I  pray  vou,  (ail  me  not 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  ana  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely,  and  courageously.  Take  pains ;  be 
perfect;  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet 

not.  Enough;  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  H. 

Scene  I  — A  Wood  near  Athens, 
Enter  a  Fairy  at  one  door  and  Puck  «/  another. 
Puck.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  yoa  ? 
Fat.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 

Over  park,  over  pale. 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 

I  do  wanoer  every  where, 

Swifler  than  the  moones  sphere  ; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  ^^reen : 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  yon  see ; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours : 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savonrs : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spints,  I'll  be  gone ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  xvrath. 
Because  that  sne.  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  wonldhave  the  child 
Knight  of  bis  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild : 
But  she,  f>erforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy ; 
Crowns  him  witli  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  Joy: 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 
But  they  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  qmte. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Goodfellow :  are  yoa  not  he, 
I'hat  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villa^;e^ ; 
Skim  muk ;  and  sometimes  labour  m  toe  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathlesa  hoosewife  cnuro; 
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And  fometiiDe  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wandereri.  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  yon,  and  sweet  Pock. 
Von  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  lack : 
Are  not  yoa  he  ? 

Puck,  TboQ  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  begoile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lark  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  poar  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  tathr  cries,  and  foils  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  qniro  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe ; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeae,  and  swear, 
A  merrier  hoor  was  never  wasted  there. — 
Bat  room.  Faery,  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai  And  here  my  mistress :~  Would  that  he  were 
gone! 

Scene  M.—Enter  Oberon,  eU  one  door,  with  Ms 
train,  and  Tttania,  at  another,  with  hsrs, 

Obe,  III  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

TUa.  What,  jealous  Oberon  ?  Fairy,  skip  hence ; 
I  have  forswoiu  his  bed  and  company. 

Ob€,  Tarry,  rash  vmnton ;  Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Tito,  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady :  but  1  know, 
When  thou  hast  stolen  away  from  iairy  land. 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  PbilUda.    Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amaxob, 
Vour  buskin'd  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  weddeds  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity^ 

Ohe,  How  canst  thoa  thas,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Elippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thoo  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ?  [night 

And  make  him  vrith  fair  JE^6  break  his  iuth. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  T 

Tito.  These  are  the  fonreiies  of  jealousy: 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  sprmg. 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  mshy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawh  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport 
Therefore  ttie  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  op  from  the  sea 
Contagious  togs;  which  falling  in  the  land. 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  prood. 
That  thev  nave  overborne  their  oontments : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  yonth  attain'd  a  heara : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
The  crows  are  fatted  vrith  tlie  murrain  flock ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fiU'd  op  with  mud ; 
And  the  quaint  mases  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  nndistingaishable ; 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest: — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 
And  thorough  this  distemperatore,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter ;  hoary -headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyem's  chin,  and  icy  crown. 
An  odorous  cbaplct  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set :  the  spring,  the  summer, 
The  chilling  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 


Their  wonted  liveries;  and  the  'mased  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which* 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe,  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Obeion  ? 
1  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tito.  Set  your  heart  at  rest. 

The  (airv  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  mv  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  ni^ht. 
Full  often  hatn  she  gossip'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands. 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  langh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive. 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind : 
Whidi  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait. 
(Followinf^  her  womb,  then  rich  vrith  my  young 
Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land,        [squire,} 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  the  boy ; 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe,  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? 

TUa,  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus' wedding-day. 
If  yon  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  oor  moon-light  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  1  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe,  Ohre  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

TUa.  Not  for  thy  kingdom.    Fairies,  away : 
We  shall  chide  downrignt,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exeunt  Titama  and  her  train. 

Obe,  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  tliiit 
Till  I  torment  Uiee  for  this  injury. —  [gro\  t* , 

My  gende  Puck,  come  hither :  thou  remember'tft 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rade  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song : 
And  certain  stars  soot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  mosic. 

Puck,  I  remember. 

Obe,  That  very  time  I  saw,  (bat  thoo  conld'st  not ,} 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  iair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartlv  from  his  bow, 
As  it  shonld  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  miffht  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  foil  : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 
Before,  milk-white ;  now  porple  with  love's  wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once  ; 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid. 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb;  and  be  thou  here  again. 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck,  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  nunutes.  [Eoeit  Puck. 

Obe,  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liouor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
Tbe  next  thing  tnen  she  waking  looks  upon. 


(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape). 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 


And  ere  1  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sight, 

iAs  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb,) 
Ml  make  her  render  up  her  pag[e  to  me. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  over- hear  their  conference. 
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Enier  Dbmbtrius,  HtLEUkfoilowmg  ktm. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  there&re  punae  ne  sot 
Where  is  Lyaander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  alaveth  roe. 
Thoa  told'flt  me,  they  were  stolen  into  this  wood. 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Beoanse  1  cannot  meet  with  Hermia. 
Ueoce,  set  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel,  Yon  draw  me,  yoa  hard-hearted  lulamant; 
Bat  yet  yoa  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  troe  as  steel :  leave  yoa  yoar  power  to  draw. 
And  1  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  yoa. 

Dem,  Do  I  entice  ^oa  ?  Do  I  speak  yoa  fair  ? 
Or.  rather,  do  I  not  m  plainest  tnith 
Tell  yoa— I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  yoa  ? 

HeL  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  yoa  the  more. 
I  am  yoar  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrias, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  1  will  fawn  on  yoa : 
Use  me  bat  as  yoar  spaniel,  spam  me,  strike  vm. 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  yon. 
What  worser  pUce  can  I  beg  in  yoar  love, 
(And  yet  a  pUce  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  v«i  use  yoar  dog  ? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  moch  the  hatred  of  my  spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick,  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Bel.  And  I  am  sick,  when  I  \ook  not  on  yoa. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  yoar  modestv  too  mach. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yoarselt 
Into  the  hands  of  one,  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  yoor  virvinity. 

HeL  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that 
It  is  not  niffht,  when  I  do  see  yoor  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company ; 
For  yoa,  in  my  respec^  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I'll  ran  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  oi  wild  beasts. 

HeL  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  yoo. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  punues  the  griffin ;  the  aild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger :  bootless  speed ! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valoor  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 
Or,  if  thoa  follow  me,  da  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  m  the  wood. 

HeL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field. 
You  do  me  mischief,  ry,  Demetrius! 
Yoar  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
ril  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

[MxemU  Dem.  and  HeL 

Obe.   Fare  thee  well,  nymph:  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove. 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  k>ve.-- 

Re-enter  "Puck. 
Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?  Welcome,  wanderer. 

Pmct.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
Then  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  Uie  night, 
LuU'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  flight ; 


And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  sk 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 

And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes, 

And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 

Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 

With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  bis  eyes ; 


But  do  it,  when  the  next  thii^  he  antias 
May  be  the  kKly :  thoa  shaUknow  &  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care :  that  he  may  piove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  «ie  upon  herlove : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
Puck,  Pear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do  so 

ScEHEia^AMoiherpariofthe  Wood. 
Enier  Titawa,  loith  her  train. 
Tito.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats :  and  seme,  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wondere 
At  our  quaint  spirits :  sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest 

SONG. 
I. 

1  Fai.   You  tpotted  enahes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedae-hoga,  be  not  eeen; 
Newt 8,  and  blind  worms ,  do  no  wrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen  ; 

CHOKUf. 

Philomel,  with  melodu. 
Sing  in  our  eweet  luUaby : 
Lulla,lulla, lullaby;  lulla,luUa,  lullaby: 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  goodnight,  with  lullaby. 

JL 

3  Fai.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here : 

Hence,  uou  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence ; 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  qffence, 

CHORUB. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  §^c, 

1  Fai.  Hence,  away ;  now  all  is  well : 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exemnt  Fairiee.    TiUmia  eleepe. 
Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  What  thoa  seest,  when  thoa  dost  wake, 
[Squeezes  the/lower  on  TOanie^s  eye-lids. 
Do  it  for  thy  trne-love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  Mke ; 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thoa  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear ; 
Wake,  when  soom  vile  thing  is  near.  [Bmt. 

Enter  Lysandbr  and  Hkrhia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  yoa  faint  vrith  wandering  in  the 
vrood; 

And,  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  oor  way; 
We'll  rest  ns,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good. 

And  tarr3[  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander ;  find  yoa  oot  a  bed. 
For  I  open  this  bank  will  reat  my  head. 

Lys.  One  tnrf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  as  both ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander;  for  my  sake,  my  dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense^  sweet,  of  my  unocenoe ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  k»ve's  confennce 


I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yoon  is  knit ; 
So  that  bat  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it: 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her,  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily. — 
Now  much  beshrew  my  mannera  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied, 
love  and< 


Bat,  gentle  friend,  for  I 


I  courtesy 
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Lie  farther  off;  in  haraan  modesty  ^ 
Sach  seperation,  as,  may  well  be  said,  ^ 
Becomes  a  virtaoos  bachelor  and  a  maid  : 
80  far  be  distant;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend : 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end  f 

Lffs,  Amen,  Amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  1 ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyaltT ! 
Here  is  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
press'd!  {They  tUep.) 

Enter  FvoL 
Puck,  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
Bat  Athenian  fonnd  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
Thb  flower's  force  in  stimng  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said. 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  soond. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe : 
When  thou  wak*st,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eye-lid. 
So  awake,  when  I  am  gone; 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running, 

HeL  Staj,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Deme- 
tnus.  [me  thus. 

Dem,  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt 

HeL  O,  wilt  tnon  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 

[ExitDemetnue, 

HeL  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase  ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  whereso'er  she  lies ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?  Not  with  salt  tears : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oHener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear  ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear : 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  aissembUng  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyoe? — 
But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander !  on  the  ground ! 
Dead  ?  or  asleep  ?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound : 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
sake.  [ffaking,) 

Transparent  Helena !  Nature  here  shows  art. 
That  tnrough  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart 
Where  is  Demetrius?  O,  bow  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perish  on  my  sword  ? 

HeL  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander;  say  not  so : 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?  Lord,  what 

though? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  vou :  then  be  content 

Lff9.  Content  with  Hermia?  No:  1  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd : 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  ^wing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 
So  I,  oeing  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  roe  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Her,  Wherifore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom ? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  ist  not  enough,  young  roan. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 


But  yon  must  flout  my  insufliciency  ? 

Good  troth,  yon  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  yoa  do. 

In  such  disdainful  manner  roe  to  woo. 

But  fare  you  well :  peiforce  I  must  confess, 

I  thought  vou  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 

O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd. 

Should,  of  another,  therefore  be  abus'd !  [Exit* 

Lys,  She  sees  not  Hermia : — Hermia,  sleep  thou 
there; 
And  never  ma||r'st  thoo  come  Lysander  near! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  tnat  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated ;  but  the  most  of  roe ! 
And  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight !  [Exit 

Her,  {Starting,)  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me . 
do  thy  best. 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! 
Ah  me.  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here  ? 
Lysander,  look,  bow  I  do  quake  with  fear! 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey : — 
Lysander !  what,  remov'd  ?  Lysander !  lord ! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?  no  sortnd,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves ;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — then  I  well  perceive  vou  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.      [Exit 

ACT  III. 

Scene  L—The  eame.    The  Queen  qf  Fairiee 
tying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snoo,  Bottom,  Flutb,  Snout 
and  Starvelino. 

Bot,  Are  we  all  met  ? 

Quin,  Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  conve- 
nient place  for  our  rehearsal :  this  green  plot  shall 
be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring  house ; 
and  we  vrill  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before 

Bot.  Peter  Quince,—  [the  duke 

Quin.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

Bot.  lliere  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pyromtcs 
and  Thiaby,  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramus 
must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.    How  answer  yon  that  ? 

Snout,  By'riakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe,  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  is  done. 

Bot,  Not  a  whit:  I  have  a  device  to  make  all 
well.  Write  me  a  prologue :  and  let  the  prologue 
seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords  : 
and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed  :  and,  for  the 
more  better  assurance,  tell  them,  that  I  Pyramus  am 
not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver  :  this  will  put 
them  out  of  fear. 

^tit.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ;  and  it 
shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  eight 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  1  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
selves  :  to  bring  in,  God  shield  us !  a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  roost  dreadful  thing :  for  there  is  not  a 
more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your lioo,  living;  and  wo 
ought  to  look  to  it  [is  not  a  lion. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell,  he 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he 
himself  must  spenk  tbrou^gh,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
same  defect,~Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish 
you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat 
you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble ;  my  life  for  yours.  If 
you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my 
life  :  no,  I  am  no  such  thing:  I  am  a  man  as  other 
men  are  : — and  there,  indeeo,  let  him  name  his  name ; 
and  tell  them  plainly,  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 
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Quifu  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard* 
things :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chaoa- 
ber  :  for  yon  know,  Pyramns  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moon-light  .[our  play? 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play 

Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  almanack; 
fiod  out  moon-shine,  find  out  moon-shine. 

Qttin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night 

Bot.  Why,  then  \oa  may  leave  a  casement  of  the 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and 
the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement 

Quin.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of 
thorns  and  a  lantern,  and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure, 
or  to  present,  the  person  of  moon-shine.  Then,  there 
is  another  thing  :  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great 
chamber ;  for  Pyramns  and  Thisbv,  says  the  story, 
did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug.  You  never  can  bring  in  a  wall. — What  say 
yon,  Bottom? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  mnst  present  wall :  and 
let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;  or  let  him  hold 
his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny  shall  Py- 
ramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Ckime,  sit 
down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts. 
P^ramus,  you  begin :  when  yon  have  spoken  your 
speech,  enter  into  that  brake ;  and  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  btkmeL 

Puch.  What  hempen  home- spans  have  we  swag- 
gering here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  i^Iay  toward?  I'll  be  an  auditor; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus : — ^Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr.  Tkiaby ft  he  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet — 

Quin.  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr. odours  savours  sweet : 

So  doth  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby  dear.  — 
Buty  hark,  a  voice  !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.        [Exit. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd  here  ! 
(Aside.)''[Exit. 

This.  Must  I  speak  now  ? 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you :  for  you  must  under- 
stand, he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and  is 
to  come  again.  [  hue. 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily  white  of 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triump/uint  brier, 
Most  briskly  juvenaL  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  vet  would  never  tire, 
til  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 

Quin.  Ninns'  tomb,  man :  why  you  must  not  speak 
that  yet :  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus  :  you  speak 
all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all.  Pyramus  enter ; 
your  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head 

This.  O, — As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would 
never  tire. 

Pyr.  Jfl  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  ivere  only  thine : — 

Quin.  0  monstrous  !  O  strange  !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help !  [Exeunt  Clowns. 

Puck,  ril  follow  you.  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  througli 
brier; 
Sometime  a  horse  Fll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  bo^,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  gmnt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

[Exit. 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away?  this  is  a  knavery  of 
them,  to  make  me  aleard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed !  what  do  I 
•eeoo  thee^ 


Bot  What  do  yon  see  ?  yon  see  an  asi't  head  of 
your  own ;  do  you  ? 

Re-enter  QumcB. 
Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thoa  art 
translated.  [Exit, 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me ;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.    But  J  will 
stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  here,  and  I  wUl  sing,  that  they  shall 
hear  1  am  not  afraid.  {Sings.) 

The  ousel-cock,  so  black  cf  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill. 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quill; 
Tita,  What  angel  ^vakes  me  from  my  flowery 
bed?  {Waking.) 

Bot,  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray. 
Whose  note  fuU  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; — 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  vrit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry 
cuckoo  never  so? 

Tita,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamonr'd  of  thy  note. 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me. 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that :  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days : 
The  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours 
will  not  make  tliem  friends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon 
occasion. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thon  art  beautiful. 
Bot.  Not  so,  neither  :  but  if  1  had  wit  enough  to 
get  out  of  this  wood,  1  have  enough  to  serve  mine 
own  turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go; 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  na 
I  am  a  spirit,  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 
And  I  do  love  thee  :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 
I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  1  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 
That  thou  snalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossotn !  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mnstard-seed . 
Enter  four  Fairies. 

1  Fai.  Ready. 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

3  Fai,  And  I. 

4  FaL  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Tita,  Be  kind  and  conrteons  to  this  gentleman ; 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries ; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries; 
The  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  botterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyea : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  roortel ! 

2  Fai,  Hail  I 

3  Fai,  Hail ! 

4  Fai,  HaU ! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily.  —  I 
beseech,  your  worship's  name. 

Cob,  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good 
master  Cobweb  :  If  I  cut  my  finger>  I  shall  make 
bold  with  von. — Yoi:r  name,  hionest  gentleman  ? 

Peas.  Peas-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistreM  Squashy 
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your  mother,  and  to  master  Peaa-cod,  yoor  &ther. 
Good  master  Peaa-bloasom,  I  shall  desire  yoa  of 
wore  acqaaiotance  too.  —  Your  name,  I   beseech 

Mm.  Mustard-seed.  [you,  sir? 

Boi.  Good  master  Mnstard-seed,  I  know  yoor 
patience  well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox- 
beef  hath  devoared  many  a  gentleman  of  yoar 
house :  1  promise  yoa,  yoar  kindred  hath  made  my 
eyes  water  ere  now.  1  desire  you  more  acquaint- 
ance^ good  master  Mustard-seed.  [bower. 

l\Ui.    Come,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  wateij  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforcea  chastity. 

Tie  ap  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

(Exeunt. 

SoBNS  U.— Another  part  of  the  Wood, 
Enter  Oberon. 
Obe.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  most  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 
Here  comes  my  messenger. — How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What  night-mle  now  about  this  haunted  prove  ? 

Puch.  My  mistress  with  a  mouster  is  in  love . 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls. 
Were  met  togetlicr  to  rehearse  a  plav. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
W^bo  Pyramns  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  entered  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take. 
An  as8*s  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head ; 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes :  when  they  him  spy. 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 
Or  rosset-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  ana  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 
Sever  themselves,  and  madiv  sweep  the  sky ; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly : 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o*er  and  o'er  one  (alls ; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense,  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears,  thas 

strong. 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong : 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch : 
Some,  sleeves ;  some,  hats :  from  yielders  aU  thinn 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear,  [catch. 

And  lefl  sweet  Pyramos  translated  there  : 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass») 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 

Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  1  could  devise. 
Bnt  hast  thoa  ^ret  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping,— ^4hat  is  finish'd  too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 
That  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  mast  be  ey'd. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Atbeman. 

Puok.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  O,  wh]r  rebuke  yon  him  that  loves  yoa  so? 
Lay  breatli  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe.  [worse ; 

Her.  Now   I  but  chide,  but  I  shonld  ose  thee 
For  thoa,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  tliou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  olood,  plucge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  ao  true  onto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me :  Would  he  liave  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia  f  I'll  believe  as  soon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor*d ;  and  that  the  mooo 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  the  Antipodes. 
U  caoBot  be,  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 


So  shonld  a  murderer  look :  so  dead,  ao  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  muraer'd  look;  ana  so  should  l« 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  yoar  stem  croelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  oright,  as  clear. 
As  vonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sohere. 

£[er.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  be? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carease  to  my  hoands. 

Her.  Oat,  dog!  oat,  cor!  thoa  driv'st  me  past  the 
bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.    Hast  thoa  slain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men ! 
Ob !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?  O  brave  toach ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  ao  so  much  V 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thoa  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem.  Yon   spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Ly Sander's  blood ;  [mood : 

Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aoght  that  I  can  telL 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.  An  ai  could, what  should  I  get  therefore? 

Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more. — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 
See  roe  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.    [Exit. 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  1  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt,  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay. 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay.  {Ides  dowm,) 

Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast  mistaken 
qoite. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  srane  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tam*d  true. 

Puck.  Then  fate  o'er- rules;  that,  one  man  holding 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath.         [troth, 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear: 
Bv  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here ; 
I'll  c^arm  his  eves,  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  took  how  I  go; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.      [Exit. 

Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archerv, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  I 
When  bis  love  he  dotn  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  skv. — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand ; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee ; 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 
Obe.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  thev  make. 

Will  cause  Demetrias  to  awake. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once,  woo  one ; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me. 

That  befal  preposterously. 

Enter  Ltsandee  «m/  Hblin a. 

Lye.  Why  should  yon  think,  that  I  shoold  woo  in 
scorn? 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and  vows  so  born. 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  roe  seem  scorn  to  yoo. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  7 

HeL  Vou  do  advance  voor  cunning  more  and  mur, 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  iiray  .' 
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These  vows  we  Hemua's :  will  yoa give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with    oath,  and  you  will  notliing 
weigh: 
Voor  vows,  to  her  and  me,  pdt  in  two  scales. 
Will  even  weigh  j  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Xvs.  I  had  no  jadgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 

Hei,  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  yoa  give  her  o'er. 

Lj^t,  Demetrios  lo?es  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dem,   (Awaking.)   O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
periecty  divine ! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddv.   O,  bow  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  highTanras*  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  boldest  op  ihy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princess  of  pure  wmte,  this  seal  of  bliss ! 

Hel,  O  spite !  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  voor  merriment 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  ii^jurv. 
Oau  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  oo. 
But  yott  must  join,  in  souls,  to  mock  me  too  ? 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  yon  are  in  show, 
Yott  woold  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  rad  superpraise  my  parts, 
When,  1  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia ; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena: 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes. 
With  your  derision !  none,  of  noble  sort, 
Would  so  offend  a  viigin:  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport 

i/ys.  Yon  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 
For  you  love  Hermia ;  this,  you  know,  I  know : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart. 
In  Hermia*s  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

HeL  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem,  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia:  I  will  none : 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  ^ne. 
My  heart  with  her  but,  as  guest-wise,  soyonni'd : 
And  now  to  Helen  u  it  home  retum'd. 
There  to  remain. 

Lws,  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

jfem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know. 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Ueruia. 

Her,  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  dotli  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense ; 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found  ; 
Mine  ear,  1  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 

Lp*.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press 
to  go  ?  [side  ? 

Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 

Xrys.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide, 
Fair  Helena;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Tlian  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light         [know. 
Why  seeVst  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 

Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think ;  it  cannot  be. 

HeL  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy  ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd,  all  three. 
To  fashiitn  this  false  sport  m  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 
Have  you  constiir'd,  have  vou  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd, 
'l*tie  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
\V  hen  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us,— O,  and  is  all  forgot? 


All  school-days'  frieadsbip,  childhood  inaocenoe  f 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  casbion. 

Both  warbling  ot  one  song,  ooth  in  one  key; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 

Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together. 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 

Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 

Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest 

And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder. 

To  join  with  men  u  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 

It  is  not  firiendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  yon  for  it ; 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words : 
I  scorn  yon  not ;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

HeL  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn. 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  f 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nyropn,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial  r  Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection; 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
What  though  1  be  not  so  m  grace  as  yoa. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  rortnnate ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  nnlov'd  ? 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

HeL  Ay,  do,  pers^ver,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Blake  mowes  upon  me.  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  otlier ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace  or  manners. 
Yon  would  not  make  me  such  an  argament 
But,  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Wiiich  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Ljfs.  Stay,  gentle  Helena,  hear  my  excuse ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 

HeL  OexceUent! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Vem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Xys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  en- 
treat;  [prayers.— 

Thy  threats  have  do  more  strength,  than  her  weak 
Helen,  I  love  thee :  by  my  life,  I  do; 
I  swear  by  that,  wliicn  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  false,  that  says  I  love  thee  not 

Jjem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lye.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem.  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  T 

Xys.  Away,  you  £thiop ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  sir: — he  will 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  ffol 

Ljfs.  Hang  off*,  thon  cat,  thou  burr :  vile  thing,  let 


Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  ?  what  chan^ 
Sweet  love  ?  [is  this, 

X>ys.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tirtar,  out ! 

Out  loathed  memcine !  hated  potion,  hence ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest? 

HeL  Yes,  sooth ;  and  so  do  yon. 

Lys,  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dem.  I  would,  I  had  your  bond ;  for  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you ;  I'll  not  trust  your  word. 

Lye.  What,  should  1  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her 
dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so.       (bate  ? 

Her.  What,  can  yon  do  roe  greater  harm,  than 
Hate  me !  wherefore  r  O  me !  what  news,  my  love  ? 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?  Are  not  yon  Lysander  ? 
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I  am  M  fair  now,  qb  I  wM  erewhile.  [left  me ; 

Since  night  yoa  lov'd  me;  vet,   noce  night  you 
Why,  then  you  left  mo, — O,  the  gods  forbid! — 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lyt,  Ay.  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  oat  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt. 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer ;  *tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  roe !  you  juggler !  you  conker-blossom ! 
Yon  thief  of  love !  what,  have  yon  come  by  night. 
And  stoPn  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

HeL  Fine,  i'faith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfnlness  ?    What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fy,  fy !  you  counterfeit,  yon  puppet  yon ! 

Her,  Puppet!  why  so?    Ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive,  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  her  height; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevaiPd  with  him. 
And  are  yon  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem. 
Because  1  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak ; 
How  low  am  1  ?  1  am  not  yet  bo  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  nerer  curst ;         [men ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me :  you,  perhaps,  may  think. 
Because  she's  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower!  hark, again. 

HeL  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  ao  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia. 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  onto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood : 
He  followed  you :  for  love,  I  foUow'd  him. 
But  he  hath  chia  me  hence ;  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  von  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  yon  no  further :  let  me  go : 
Yon  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  1  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is't  that  hinders 
you? 

HeL  A  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hei.  With  Demetrius. 

Ljfs.  Be  not  afraid;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena.  [par^ 

Dem.  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her 

Hel.  O,  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd : 
.She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little  ? — 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lift.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made ; 
You  bead,  yoa  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  oflScious, 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part :  far  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  Shalt  aby  it 

Lya.  Now  she  holds  roe  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  tnr  whose  right. 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow?  nay,  I'll  jro  with  thee,  cheek  by 
iole.  (Exeunt  Lyt.  and  Dem. 

Btr.  Yon,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'iong  of  you : 
Nay.  go  not  back. 

Hel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 


Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  qoicker  for  a  fray ; 


My  legs  are  longer  though,  to'  run  away.        '  iExii. 
Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit,  pursuing  Helena. 
Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence  :  still  thou  mistak'st. 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puch.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  num 
By  the  Athenian  prments  he  had  on  ? 
And  BO  far  blameless  proves  m^  enterprise. 
That  I  have  'noioted  an  Athenmn's  eyes : 
And  so  far  am  I  gbid  it  ao  did  sort. 
As  this  their  jan^ing  I  esteem  a  sporl  [fight 

Obe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
Hie  thereibre,  Robm,  overcast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acberao ; 
And  lead  these  test^  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  tiias. 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  battv  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crash  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  propeity. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  nis  mi^t. 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affiiir  do  thee  emplov, 
I'll  to  my  oueen,  and  beg  her  Indian  Doy; 
And  then  1  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 
Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  he  done  with  naate; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  cloadft  fall  fast. 
And  yonder  shinei  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there, 
Trooj)  home  to  charch>yards :  damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormv  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  opoo, 
Thev  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort: 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
£ven  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  |;oid  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwitiistanding,  haste;  make  no  delay: 
We  may  efiect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [£«t/  Ober. 
Puch.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down; 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town ; 

Goblin,  lead  them  ap  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lysander. 
Lye.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrios  ?  ipeak 
tliou  now.  [art  tboa  ? 

Puch.  Here,  \illain;  drawn  and  ready.    Where 
Lye.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight 
Puch.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground.  [JSxi/  Lyt.  tufoUowmg  tkt  c 

Enter  Dembtktos. 


Lysander !  speak  again. 
•  "^  df 


Dem. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  7 
Speak.    In  some  bush  ?  Where  doat  tboa  hide  thy 
head? 
Puch.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  itam, 
Telling  the  bushes,  that  thou  look'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  cuiiie  i  Come,  recreant;  come,  flioa 

child  ; 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod    he  is  defil'd. 
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Ptaa. 

Vhere'« 
Ready. 

ujof  iair  large  ears, 
Peaa-blossom? 

my  gv 

Bot  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blonom* — Where's 
monsiear  Cobweb  r 
Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monaienr  Cobweb ;  good  monmenr.cetyoar 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thittle ;  and,  good  roon- 
•ieur,  brio^  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yoorself 
too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not;  I  would 
be  loth  to  have  you  over-Down  with  a  honey-bag, 
signior. — ^Where's  monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 
Must.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Prav  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 
Must.  What's  your  will  ? 
Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cava- 
lero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's, 
monsieur;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face :  and  1  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet 

bve? 
Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let 
s  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones.  (eat. 

Titcu  Or.  say,  sweet  love,  what  tboa  desir^st  to 
Bot,  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender;  I  could  munch 
ir  good  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  desire 
^  Dottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 
»w. 

ita,  1  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 
t.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  dried 
But.  I  pray  yon,  let  none  of  your  people 
? ;  1  nave  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon 

(arms. — 
Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 
be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away, 
the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
ntwist, —  the  female  ivy  so 
'  he  barky  lingers  of  the  elm. 

ove  thte!  how  1  dote  on  thee!  {They  sleep.) 

,,    iBRON  advances.    Enter  Puck. 

Icoroe,  good  Robin.    See'st  thoa  this 
"et  sight? 

«ow  1  do  begin  to  oity. 
'ler  of  late,  oehina  tne  wood, 
t  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
her,  and  fall  out  with  her : 
ry  temples  then  had  rounded 
f  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
dew,  which  sometime  on  the  bods 
ell.  like  round  and  orient  pearls 
1  the  ijretty  floueretii'  eyes, 
'^d  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
iy  plesnre,  taunted  her, 
erms,  begg'd  my  patience, 
?r  her  changeling  child ; 
gave  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 
lower  in  fairy  land, 
boy,  I  will  undo 
^•tionofhereyes. 
;e  this  transformed  scalp 
his  Athenian  swain ; 
*a  the  other  do, 
e  again  repair; 
his  night's  accidents, 
on  ol  a  dream, 
le  fairr  queen, 
nt  to  be ; 

7  hf.r  eyes  with  an  herb') 
it  to  see : 
*s  flower 
.lessed  power 
..ane  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
'   '        .  v^ueron  I  what  visions  have  1  seen  ! 
-'     ^"Sj^^ '  ^^  enamoured  of  an  ass. 
Obs.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  raioe  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now! 
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That  draws  a  iword  on  the«. 

Dent,  Yea ;  art  thoa  there  ? 

Puck,  Follow  my  voice ;  we'll  try  tuaohood  here. 

[Exeunt, 
Re-enter  Lysander. 
Lys,  He  goes  before  me.  and  still  dares  me  oo ; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villaio  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
,  I  follow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
'  That  fidlen  am  1  in  dark  uneven  w^, 
'   And  here  will  rest  me.    Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 
)  {Lies  down.) 

For  if  but  once  thoa  show  me  thy  gny  light, 
rU  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.    (Sleeps,) 
lUsnter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Puck.  Uo,  ho !  ho,  bo !  Coward,  why  oom'st  tbon 

not? 
Dem,  Abide  me,  if  thoa  dar'st;  for  well  1  wot, 
Thoa  ninn'st  before  m«,  shilling  every  place ; 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  kx>k  me  in  the  fac«. 
Where  art  thoo? 
Puck.  Come  hither ;  I  am  here. 

Dem,  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.    Thoa  shalt 
buy  this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.~FaiDtn«ss  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. — 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

{Lie*  doum  and  sleep*.) 
Enter  Helena. 
HeL  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east ', 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  day-light. 

From  these,  that  my  poor  compaity  detest : — 
And,  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye. 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.  {Sleeps.) 
Puck.  Yet  but  three  ?  Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad  : — 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thas  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
Enter  Herbiia. 
Her.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew, and  torn  with  briers; 
1  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

My  lees  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lyaaoder,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

{Lies  doum.) 
Puck.  On  the  ground 
Sleep  souM : 
rU  apply 
To  your  eye, 
Oentle  lover,  remedy 
{Squeezing  the  juice  on  Ly Sander's  eye.) 
VVhen  thou  wakest. 
Thou  takest 
True  delight 
In  the  sigDt 

Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shalfhave  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  [Exit  Puck.— hem.  Uel,  ^c,  sleep. 
ACT    IV. 
Scene  l.-^Th*  same. 
Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending  ; 
Oberon  bekindf  unseen. 
Tito.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed. 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 
«•/.  Wheresftas-blosrom?  ^ 

Peas.  Ready. 


Bat.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blonoo.— Whare'a 
monsieur  Cobweb  r 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bat.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  monsienr.getyoor 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped 
huniDle-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, brio^  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself 
too  much  m  the  action,  monsieur ;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not;  1  would 
be  loth  to  have  you  over-flown  with  a  honey-bag, 
signior. — Where's  monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 

Must.  Ready. 

Bat.  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard -seed. 
Prav  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsiear. 

Must.  What's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsiear,  but  to  help  cava- 
lero  Cobweb  fo  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's, 
monsieur;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face :  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tito,  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet 
love  ? 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let 
us  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones.  (eat. 

Tito,  Or.  say,  sweet  love,  what  thoa  desir'st   to 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck uf provender;  1  could  munch 
your  ffood  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 
fellow. 

Tito,  I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people 
stir  me ;  1  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon 
me.  (arms. — 

Tito.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will   wind  thee  in  my 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 
Gently  entwist, —  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingors  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thte!  how  1  dote  on  thee!  {They  sleep.) 

Oberon  advances.    Enter  Puck. 

Ohe.  Welcome,  good  Robin.    See'st  thoa  this 
sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  nitv. 
For  meeting  her  of  late,  oehino  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her : 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  ot  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls 
Stood  now  within  the  i)retty  floueret^'  eyes, 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had,  at  my  plesure,  taunted  her, 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  hean  of  this  Athenian  swain ; 
That  he,  awaking,  when  the  other  do. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair; 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairv  queen. 

Be,  as  thoa  wast  wont  to  oe ; 

{Touching  hf.r  eyes  with  an  herb*) 

See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 

Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 

Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power 
Now,  ray  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 

Tito.  My  Oberon  I  what  visions  have  1  seen  ! 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  yoar  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now! 
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06c  Silenoe,  a  while.~RobiB,  take  offthis  head.— 
Titania,  mnnc  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
TUa.  Masie,  ho  I  masic ;  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Pmek.  Now,  when  thoa  wak'st,  vrith  thine  own 

fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obt,  Soand,  music.    {Still  mttsic,)    Come,  my 
qoeeo,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  nound  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thoa  and  I  are  new  in  amity : 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly. 
Dance  in  dake  Theseus'  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  'it  to  all  fidr  posterity : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck,  Fairy  king,  attend  and  mark ; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe,  Then,  my  queen,  w  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  nighfs  shade ; 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wand'riog  moon. 
Tita.  Come,  mjr  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  blow  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  OKMials  on  the  ground.      [Exeunt. 
{Horns  »ound  within,) 

Enter  Thbsbus,  Hiffolyta,  Egbus,  and  train. 
The.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  oat  the  forester ; — 
For  BOW  our  obsenration  is  perform'd : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  go : — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  lair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  mosical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  coiy  unction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta:  never  did  1  hear 
Such  nllant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cnr:  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  beads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew : 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  onlls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match  d  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly :      [are  these  ? 
Judge,  when  you  hear« — But,  soft;  what  nymphs 

Sge.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep; 
And  this  Lysander j  this  Demetrius  is : 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But,  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  alky. 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  other  choice  ? 

Ege.  It  is.  my  lord.  (horns. 

Tne.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their 

Home  andehout  withm.   Dehktrius,  Ltsandbr  , 

Hbrmia.  and  Helena,  wake,  and  start  up. 

The.  Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is 
past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

uff$.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

{He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseus.) 

The,  1  pray  yon  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  yon  are  two  rival  enemies  ; 
How  comes  (his  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hale,  and  fear  no  enmitv  ? 

LifS.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazediy, 
Halt  'sleep,  half  waking :  bnt  as  yet,  I  swear, 
1  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here  : 


But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  1  speak^ — 

And  now  1  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is ;; 

I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 

Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 

Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord ;  you  have  enough  : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. —  (tnna. 

They  would  have  stol'n  away,  they  would,  Deme- 
Thereby  to  have  defieated  yon  and  me : 
Vou,  of  your  wife ;  and  roe,  of  my  consent : 
Of  my  consent  that  she  shonld  m  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  roe  of  their  stMlth, 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  furjr  hither  foUow'd  them ; 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  roe. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But,  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia,. 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  worn 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 
And  all  the  fiuth,  the  yirtoa  of  my  heart. 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  miae  eye, 
Is  onlv  Helena.    To  tier,  mv  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia ; 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food : 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  ior  evermore  be  true  to  it 

The,  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  will  hear  more  anon. — 
Egens,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  b  the  temple,  by  and  bv  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  etemajfy  be  knit 
And,  for  toe  morning  now  is  something  worn. 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. — 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three. 
We'll  hold  a  feast  of  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[JExeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  train. 

Dem.   These  things  seem  small  and  andistin- 
guishable. 
Like  fiur  off  moontains  turned  into  dooda. 

Her.  Methin^,  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks  : 
And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  ovm. 

Dem.  It  seems  to  me. 

That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream.— Do  not  tou  think. 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  bim? 

Her.  Yea;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lye.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake :  let's  follow  him ; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[ExemU. 

As  they  go  out.  Bottom  awaiee. 

Bot.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  an- 
swer:—my  next  is,  Most  fair  Pyramue. — ^Hey, 
ho!— Peter  Quince!  Flute,  the  bellows-mender! 
Snout,  the  tinker !  Starveling !  God's  my  life !  stolen 
hence,  and  left  me  asleep!  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, — jpast  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  dream  it  was : — Man  is  but  an  ass,  if 
he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methoughc  I 
was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what  Methooght  I 
was,   and  methooght  I  had,— but  man  is  but  a 

ritehed  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methooght 
had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of 
man  hath  not  seen ;  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste, 
his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what 
my  dream  was,  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a 
ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's 
Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom  ;  and  I  will  sing  it 
in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke :  per. 
adventore,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  1  shall 
sing  it  after  death.  [KsiL 
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ScBNB  U.^Athens,  A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 
Emier  Quinoi,  Flute,  Snout,  am/ Starvbuno. 

Quin,  Have  you  tent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  be 
come  home  yet?  [is  transported. 

Star,  He  cannot  be  beard  of.    Oat  of  doubt,  be 

Fhi.  If  be  come  not  tben  tbe  play  is  marred  ;  it 
goes  not  forward,  dotn  it  ? 

^iiOT.  It  is  not  possible :  too  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens  able  to  ^scbarge  Pyramos,  bat  he. 

Fht,  No;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 
liandycraft  man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too:  and  he  is  a 
very  paramoor,  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu,  Yoa  most  say,  paragon :  a  paramoor  is,  Ood 
bless  OS,  a  thing  of  nought 

Enter  Ssvo, 

Snug.  Masters,  the  dake  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies 
more  married :  if  oor  sport  had  gone  forward,  we 
bad  all  been  made  men. 

Fbt.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life ;  he  coold  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  a-dar :  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  pUiying  Pyramos,  I'll  be 
haoffed ;  be  woald  have  deserved  it :  sixpence  a-day, 
in  Pyramos,  or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom. 

Bot,  Where  are  these  lads?  where  are  these  hearts? 

Quin,  Bottom ! — O  most  courageous  day !  O  most 
happy  hoar! 

^ot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders:  bat 
ask  me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true 
Athenian.  I  will  tell  yoa  every  thing,  right  as  it 
fell  out 

Quin,  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot,  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you, 
is,  that  the  dake  hath  dined :  get  your  apparel  to- 
gether ;  good  strn^  to  yoar  beards,  new  ribi>ons 
to  your  pumps ;  meet  presently  at  the  palace ;  every 
man  look,  o'er  nisoaix;  for,  the  short  and  the  long 
is,  oar  play  is  preferred.  In  an^  case,  let  Thisby 
have  clean  linen  ^  and  let  not  him,  that  plays  the 
lion,  pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions, 
nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and 
I  do  not  doab^  bot  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet 
comedy.    No  more  words ;  away ;  go  away. 

CExeunt, 

ACT  V. 

ScBMS  I.-— TAs  9€ttne,  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace 

qf  Theseus. 

Enter  Thesbus,  Hippolyta,  Philostratb, 
Lords,  and  Attenaa$Us. 

Hip.  Tis  Strang,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers 
speak  ot  [lieve 

The,  More  strange  than  troe.    I  never  may  be- 
These  antiaoe  fables,  dot  these  fairy  toys. 
Lfoveis,  ana  madmen,  have  sach  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends, 
liie  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imaginafion  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
That  is,  the  madman:  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  E^pt: 
Tile  poet* s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven \ 
KdA,  as  imaj[inatHm  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tama  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Saoh  tricks  hath  strong  imagination : 
That,  if  it  woold  but  apfirebend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 


Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear? 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  ofgr^t  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

EiHter  LraAMDKE,  Dkmbtrius,  Hsemia,  and 
Helena. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirtli.— 
Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love. 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lifs.  More  than  to  as 

Wait  on  yonr  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 

The,  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall 
we  have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  maoaffer  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  Is  there  no  pl«y> 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  r 
Call  Philostrate. 

Philost,  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The,  Say,  what  abridgm^t  have  you  for  this 
evening? 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?  How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  soifle  delight? 

Philost,  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sports  are  ripe; 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first 

{Giving  a  paper.) 

The,  {Reads.)  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to 
be  sungj 

By  an  Athenian  eunuch,  to  the  harp. 
We'll  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love. 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 

That  is  an  old  device;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  laie  deceased  in  beggary. 

That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical. 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe :  very  tragical  mirth. 

Merry  and  tragical  ?  tedious  and  brief? 
That  IS,  hot  ice.  and  wonderons  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  nnd  the  concord  of  this  discord? 

Philost.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words 
long; 
Which  b  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
Bat  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long ; 
Whicn  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  they  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  tord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess. 
Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The,  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athena 
here. 
Which  never  laboui'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memorieC 
With  this  same  play,  against  yoor  nnptjal. 

The,  And  we  will  hear  it 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord. 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  notfani|f  in  the  world ; 
Unless  yoa  can  find  sport  m  their  intents. 
Extremely  stretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

The,  I  will  hear  that  play : 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amitn. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
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Go.  briiur  them  m:  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[ExU  PhilostrtUe. 

Hip*  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharged. 
And  daty  id  his  service  perishing.  [thing. 

The.  VVhy,  gentle  sweet,  yon  shall  see  no  sncn 

Hip.  tie  savs,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

TJm.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Onr  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  baye  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome :  trust  me,  sweet. 
Oat  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  tlie  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy,  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity. 
In  least,  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

^ter  Philostrate. 
PhUo9t.  So  pleaw  your  grace,  tlie  prologne  is 

addresL     ' 
The,  Let  him  approach.  {Flourish  qf  trumpets.) 

Enter  Prologue. 

Prpl.  If  we  offend,  it  ie  with  our  good  toUL 

Thai  vou  should  third:,  we  come  not  to  offend. 
But  with  good  will.    To  show  our  simple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  m  despite^ 

fFe  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.    All  for  your  delight,       \you, 

ff^e  are  not  here.    Thai  you  should  here  repent 
The  actors  are  at  hand;  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shall  know  cUl,  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologne,  like  a  rough  colt ; 
be  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it 
is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue, 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound,  but  not  in  go- 
vernment 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ;  no- 
thing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.    Who  is  next  ? 

Enter  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  PTaJl,  Moonshine, 
and  Lion,  as  in  dumb  show. 

Prol.  ^  Gentles,  perchance,  yon  wonder  at  this 
show ; 

^  But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
**  This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  yon  would  know ; 

^  This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
**  This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

^  Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers 
Sander : 
**  And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  sools,  they  are 
content 

**  To  whisper :  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
**  This  man,  witn  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

**  Presenteth  moon-shine :  for,  ifyoa  will  know, 
**  By  moon-shine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

^  To  meet  at  Ninas'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
**  This  gris^  beast,  which  by  name  lion  bight, 
**  The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  hj  night, 
^  Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  afiright : 
^  And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall ; 

^  Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  moath  did  stain : 
**  Anon  comes  Py ramus,  sweet  yooth,  and  tall. 

"  And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  sUin : 
**  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blamefol  blade, 

^  He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
**  And,  Thisby  tarrying  in  mnlbernr  shade. 

**  Hm  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  rest, 


"  Let  lion,  moon-shine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
"  At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. " 
[Exeunt  Prol,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moon-ekme, 
The,  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Dem,  No  wonder,  my  lord :  one  lion  may,  when 
many  asses  do. 

n"all.  ""  In  this  same  interlode,  it  doth  befall, 
^  That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 
^  And  such  a  wall  as  I  would  nave  you  think, 
"  That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole,  or  chink, 
"  Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
"  Did  whisper  oilten  very  secretly.  [show 

^Thifl  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  dotii 
"  That  I  am  that  same  wall :  the  truth  is  so : 
^  And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
^  Throueh  which  the  fearlul  lovers  are  t^  whisper.'* 
The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  upeak. 

better? 
Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition,  that  ever  I  beard 
discourse,  my  lord. 

The,  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence! 

Enter  Pyramus. 
Pyr.  ^  O  grim-look'd  night !     O  night  with  hoe 

so  black ! 
^  O  night,  which  ever  art,  when  dav  is  not ! 
^  O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

"  I  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot ! — 
"*  And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 
"  That  stand'st  between  her  father's  groond  and 
mine; 
«  Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall, 
^  Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne.  ( Wall  holds  up  hUfimgers.) 

^  Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well 

for  this! 
"  But  what  see  I  ?  No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
^  O  wicked  wall,thn)agh  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 
^  Curst  be  thy  stones  lor  thus  deceiving  me ! " 

The,  Tlie  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  shoald 
curse^gaiB. 

Pyr.  No.  in  truth,  sir,  he  shoald  not    Deceiving 

me,  IS  Thisby's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  1  am 

to  spy  her  through  the  wall.  Yon  shall  see,  it  will 

fall  pat  as  I  told  yon : — yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This,  "  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thoa  heard  my 

moans, 
^  For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  n\jB : 
"  My  cherry  lips  have  ofUn  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 
"  Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  op  in  thee." 
Pur.  "  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
**  To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
"Thisby!" 

This.  "  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  ^  Think  what  thoa  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's 
grace; 
**  And  like  Limander  am  I  tmsty  still." 

This.  "*  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kilL" 
Pyr.  "  Not  Shafalos  to  Proems  was  ao  true." 
TO*.  «  As  Shafalos  to  Procros,  I  to  yea." 
Pyr.  "^  O.  kiss  me  tbroogh  the  bole  of  this  vile 

wall." 
This.  "*  I  kiss  the  vraU's  hole,  not  yoor  Upa  at  aU." 
Pyr.^'WiH    thoa   at  Nioay's   tomb  meet   ne 

straightway?" 
This.  "*  Tide   Ufe,  tide  death,  I   cone  withod 

delay." 
ff'alL^Thvu  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so; 
"•  And,  being  done,  thus  waU  away  doth  go." 

[Exeunt  WaU,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
The.  Now  is  the  moral  down  between  the  (wo 
neighboars. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walla  art  so 
wilful,  to  bear  withoot  warning. 
Hip,  This  is  the  silliest  staff  that  ever  I  beard. 
The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  bnt  shadows :  and 
the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imajpnataon  amend  them. 
Hip,  It  moat  be  yoor  imaginatioa  theu,  and  aol 
theirs. 
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Tks.  If  we  imagiiie  no  worse  of  them,  thaD  they 
of  tbeiDwlvea,  ther  may  pass  for  excellent  men. 
Here  come  two  noble  beasts  io,  a  moon  and  a  lion. 

Enisr  hum  amd  Moonshine. 
JAmu  **  Yoa,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do 
fear  [floor, 

**  The  smallest  monstroos  moose  that  creeps  on 
^  May  DOW,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble, 
here, 
**  When  lion  roofh  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
^  Then  know,  that  1,  one  Snag,  the  joiner,  am 
*^  A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 
^  For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
^  Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  liie.** 
The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 
Dmu  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er 
I  saw. 
Xys.  This  lion  is  a  Tery  fox  for  his  mloor. 
Tm.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 
DsM.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valoar  cannot 
carry  his  discretioo ;  and  the  {at,  carries  the  goose. 
Th».  His-discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour:  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.     It  is 
well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to 
the  moon. 

MoofH,  ''This  lantern  doth  the   homed  moon 
present:" 
i>esi.  He  shoold  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 
TAe.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invi- 
a3>le  within  the  circumference. 

Hocn.   ^This   lantern  doth  tiie  homed  moon 
present ; 
••  Myselrihe  man  i'th'moon  do  seem  \o  be." 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest :  the 
man  shoold  be  put  into  the  lantern:  how  is  it  else 
the  man  i'the  moon? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle : 
for^yoo  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

nip,  I  am  weary  of  tois  moon:  would,  he  would 
change ! 

Tht.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 
that  he  is  m  the  wane :  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 
Jmb.  Proceed,  moon. 

MowL  ^  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  yon  that 
the  lantern  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bosh;  and  this  dog,  my 
doe." 

Dwm,  Whj,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ; 
for  they  are  m  the  moon.  But  silence ;  here  comes 
Thisbe. 

JGW/er  Tkuhe, 

Tku,  *"niis  is  old  Ninny's  tomb:  where  is  my 
love?" 

i>«m.**Oh— ."(T»«/mw  roars.— TAm6«  now  of.) 

Vtm,  Well  roared,  lion. 

T4e.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  nioon^— Truly,  the  moon  shines 
with  a  good  arace. 

TAe.  Well  moused,  lion.  {.The  lion  tear*  Tkisbe'$ 
mumiU,  and  en/.) 

x>M(.  And  so  comes  Pyramus. 

Xys.  And  then  the  moon  vanishes. 

Enter  Pyratmu, 
Ppr,  **  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 

beams; 
^  I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright : 
**  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  ^lilterin^  streams. 
**  I  tmst  to  teste  of  truest  Tliisby's  sight 
**  But  stay ,—0  spite! 
"  But  mark  .—Poor  knight, 
**  What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! 
**  Eyes,  do  jou  see  ? 
^  How  can  it  be  ? 
«Odaintydock!  O  dear! 
**  Thy  mantle  good, 
*«  WImU,  staioVl  with  blood  ^ 


**  Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
**  O  fates !  come,  cooie ; 
**  Cut  thread  and  thrum : 
**  Quail,  cnisb,  conclude,  and  qnell ! " 
The.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 
Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pir,  **0,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions 

iirame?^ 
"  Since  Hon  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear : 
"  Which  is — no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame, 
''That  Uv'd.  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look *d 
with  cheer. 
*^  Come,  tears,  confound ; 
**  Out,  sword,  and  wound 
•*  The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
""  Av,  that  left  pap, 
"  Where  heart  doth  hop: — 
**  Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
^  Now  am  I  dead, 
**  Now  am  I  fled ; 
"  My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

^  Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
''Moon,  take  thy  flight! 
"  Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die."  (Dies.) 

[Exit  Moonekine. 
Dem,  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 
Lye,  Less  than  an  ace,  man ;  for  he  is  dead ;  he 
is  ooulilu^ 

The,  With  the  help  of  a  soigeon,  he  might  yet 
recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hm,  How  chance  moon-shine  is  gone,  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover? 

The,  She  will  find  him  by  star- light.— Here  she 
comes;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 

Enivr  Thiebe. 
Hip,  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one, 
for  such  a  Pyramus :  I  hops,  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem,  A  mote  vrill  turn  the  balance,  whidi  Py- 
ramus, which  Thisbe,  b  the  better. 

Life,  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet 
eyes. 
Dem,  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet, — 
TAts.  **  Asleep,  my  love  ? 

"  What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
"  O  Pyramus,  arise, 

"  Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb? 
"Dead,  dead?    A  tomb 
**  Most  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
"  These  lily  brows, 
"  This  cherry  nose, 
**  These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
"  Are  gone,  are  gone : 
"  Lovers,  make  moan! 
"  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
'^  O  sisters  three, 
**  Come,  come  to  me, 
**  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk  ; 
"  Lay  them  in  gore. 
**  Since  you  have  snore 
"  With  shears  his  thread  of  silL 
*•  Tongue,  not  a  word: — 
«*  Come,  trusty  sword  j 
**  Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue . 
"  And  farewell,  friends  ;— 
"  Thus  Thisbe  ends : 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  (Diee.) 

The,  Moon-shine  and  lion  are  left  to  bury  the 
dead. 
Dem,  Ay,  and  wall  toa 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  lathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the 
epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask  dsince,  between 
two  of  our  company. 

The,  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when  the 
nlayers  are  nil  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed. 
Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  played  Pyramus,  and 
hanged  himself  in  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have 
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lieen  a  fine  tragedy :  and  so  it  is,  truly ;  and  very 
notably  discharged.    Bat  come,  voar  fiergomask  : 
let  your  epilogue  alone.  {^Here  a  dance  qf  Cloums,) 
The  iron  toogGe  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve  :^ 
Lovers,  to  bed ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 
1  fear  vre  sh^li  oatsleep  the  coming  mom, 
As  much  as  we  this  nigot  have  overwatch'd. 
This  piilpab'.e-gross  play  hath  well  beruil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night— Sweet  frieads,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck,  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 

And  the  wolf  benowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores 

All  with  weanr  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Pats  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud* 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  chorch-way  oaths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  ao  run 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  son. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic  ^  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallo w'd  house : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Tuavix,  with  their  train. 
Obe,  Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  nre  ' 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tito,  First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote : 
To  each  word  a  warbling  oute. 


Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

SONG,  AND  DANCE. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  as  shall  blessed  be  ; 
And  the  issue,  there  create. 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be : 
And  the  blots  of  natare*s  band 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 
Never  mole,  bare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Desoised  in  nab\ity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be.— 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Throngh  this  palace  vrith  sweet  peace : 
E'er  shall  it  in  safety  rest. 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 

Trip  away ; 

Make  no  stay; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exettnt  Oberon,  Tiiama  and  train. 

Puck,  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this,  {and  all  is  mended) 

That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here. 

While  these  visiont  did  amear  ; 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend; 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  Vm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  kick 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 

fVe  will  nuuce  amends,  ere  long : 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  ffour  hands,  if  we  befriends. 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  [  Exit  • 
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'gawds^]  i.  e.  baables,  toys, 


Id.  c.  2, 1.  9.  To  leaTe  tht  Jigwe,  or  disfigure  ii.) 
i.  e.  you  owe  to  your  father  a  being  which 
he  may  at  pletuure  continue  or  destroy. 

Id,  /.  28.  Know  of  your  youth j  ]  Consider  your 
youth. 

Id.  L  35.  But  eartblier  Aa|>pjf — 3  perhaps,  earlier; 
or,  earthly  happy. 

P.  164,  c  I,  /.  16. spotted'-Z    As  spotleee  is 

iunocent,  so  spotted  is  wicked. 

id.  I.  39.  Beteem  them—"]  Give  them,  pour  out 
upon  them. 

Id.   i.  63. thf  coKied  m^A/J    Co//«eJ,  i.  e. 

black,  smutted  with  coal. 

Id  1. 63. fancv's/oi/oiwrr*.]  Fancy  is  /or«r. 

/rf.  c.  2.  iL  2. ^  that  fire  which  bum'd  the 

Carthage  queen^'\  8hakspeare  had  forgot  that 
Theseus  performed  his  exploits  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  consequently  kmg  before  the 
death  of  Dido. 

Id.  I.  13.  Demetrius  loves  your  fair :]  Fair  is  used 
as  a  substantive. 

Id.  I.  13.  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars ;]  This  was  a 
compliment  not  unfrequent  among  the  old  poeti. 
The  lode-star  is  the  leading  or  guiding  star, 
that  is,  the  pole-star. 

Id.  I.  J6. 0,  «0erefaToar  so/]  Favour  ia  fea- 
ture, countenance. 

Id.  1. 21. to  be  to  you  translated.]  To  trans- 
late, says  Mr.  Steevens,  in  our  author,  some- 
times signifies  to  change,  to  transform;  but 
here  it  obviously  means  tran^ferrea.  U. 

Id.  L  36.  Take  con^fort;  he  no  more  shall  see  my 
face  ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. ^ 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see,"}  Per- 
haps every  reader  may  not  discover  the  pro- 
priety of  these  lines.  Hermia  is  willing  to  com- 
feyrt  Helena,  and  to  avoid  all  apnearance  of 
triumph  over  her.    She  therefore  oids  her  not 
to  consider  the  power  of  pleasing  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  much  enviea  or  much  desired, 
•ince  Hermia,  whom  she  considers  as  nossessini; 
it  in  the  supreme  degree,  has  founa  no  other 


effect  of  it  than  the  loss  of  happiness. 
ao!r. 
Id.  1. 3S.  **  Like  a  paradise.**    Malone. 


John- 


Id.  1. 56. when  Phoebe  doth  behold.  Ua 

deep  midnight  \  Shakspeare  has  a  little 

forgotten  himself.  It  appears  from  p.  163,  that 
tO;-morrow  night  would  be  within  three  nights 
of  the  new  moon,  when  there  is  no  moon-shine 
at  all,  much  less  at  deep  midnight.  The  same 
oversight  occurs  in  Act  111.  sc.  i.     Black- 

tTONC. 

Id.  I.  76. tn  game— 3    Game  here  signifies 

sport,  jest. 

Id,  I.  77. Hermia^s  eyne.]  This  plural  is  com- 
mon both  in  Chaucer  ana  Spenser. 

P.  166,  c.  1,  /.  4. it  is  a  dear  ex  pence :]   i.  e. 

it  will  cost  Mm  much  (be  a  severe  constraint 
on  his  feelings),  to  make  even  ho  slight  a  re* 
turn  for  my  communication.   Stbbvbns. 


leL  I,  9.  In  this  scene  Shakspeare  takes  advantage 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  ^eatre,  to  ridicule 
the  prejudices  and  competitions  of  the  players. 
Bottom,  who  is  generally  acknowledged  the 

{>rincipa1  actor ,  declares  his  inclination  to  be 
or  a  tyrant,  for  a  part  of  fury,  tumult,  and 
noise,  such  as  every  young  man  pants  to  per- 
form when  he  first  steps  upon  the  stage.  The 
same  Bottom,  who  seems  bred  in  a  tiring*  room, 
has  another  hntrionical  passion.  He  is  for 
ensrossins  everv  part^  and  would  exclude  his 
inferiors  from  all  possibility  of  distinction.  He 
is  therefore  desirous  to  play  Pyramus,  Thisbe, 
and  the  Lion,  at  the  same  time.    Johnsox. 

Id.  1. 12. the  scrip.]  A  scrip,  Fr,  escript,  now 

written  icrii' 

Id.  I.  24. spread  yourselves. "}  u  e.  stand  se- 


parately, not  in  a  jjfoup. 


And  shivering  shocks."    Malone. 

Id  I.  74.- — slow  q/'study.]  Study,  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  is  still  the  cant  term  used  in  a  theatre  for 
getting  any  nonsense  by  rote ;  but  Mr.  Malone 
says  it  is  not  more  a  cant  term  than  any  other 
word  of  art,  nor  is  it  applied  necessarily  to 
nonsense.  Malone  asserts,  that  Steevens  made 
the  above  remark  to  vex  Garrick,  with  whom 
he  had  auarrelled. 

Jd.  c.  2,  /.  11. an  Virere— ]   An  means  as  if. 

Id.  I.  33  properties,]  Properties  are  what- 
ever little  articles  are  wanted  in  a  play  for 
the  actors,  according  to  their  respective  parts, 
dresses  and  scenes  excepted.  The  person  whc 
delivers  them  out  is  to  this  day  called  the  pro- 
perty-man. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


P.  166,  0. 3,  /.  38.  i4/  tlf  duke*$  oak  toe  meet. 

Hold,  or  cut  bow-striugs]  To  meel 

whether  bow-sirings  hold  or  are  cut,  is  lo 
meet  in  all  e?ents.  To  cut  the  bow-string, 
when  bows  were  in  uie,  wan  probably  a  com- 
mon practice  of  thou  who  bore  enmity  to  the 
archer. 

ACT  11. 

BCENB  I. 

id.  L  51.  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green :  ] 
These  orbe  are  circles  supposed  to  be  made 
by  the  fkiries  on  the  ground,  whose  verdure 
proceeds  from  the  fairies*  care  to  water  them. 

Id,  f,  68.  The  c^jwslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ;  ] 
This  was  said  in  consequence  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's fashionable  establishment  of  a  baud  of 
military  courtiers,  by  the  name  o{ pensioners. 
They  were  some  of  the  handsomest  and  tall- 
est  young  men,  of  the  best  families  and  far- 
tune,  that  could  be  found.  ^   ,    ,  „ 

Id,  I.  58. lob  of  spirits, "i  Lob.  lubber,  looby, 

lobcock,  all  denote  both  inacti?itv  of  body  and 
dulness  of  mind,  and  were  used  as  terms  of 
contempt.  .... 

/^,  /.  71. sheen,]  Shuung,  bright,  gay.   John- 

sos. 

id.  I.  72.  But  they  do  square;  3  To  squeare  here 
is  to  quarrel.  .      ,      .     .,i 

id.  I.  78.  ■ in  the  quem,^  Quern  is  a  hand-mill ; 

kuerna,  mola. 

P.  166,  e.  I,  /.  1. no  barm;]    Barme  is  a 

name  for  yeast,  in  some  oarts  of  England,  and 
universally  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

ffl  l  3. gweet  ihich,']   The  epithet  is  by  no 

means  superfluous;  as  Puck  alone  was  far 
from  being  an  endearing  appellation.  It  sig- 
uilied  notliing  better  than  fimdy  or  devil.  It 
seems  that  m  the  fairy  mythology.  Fuck,  or 
Hobgoblin,  was  the  trusty  servant  of  Oberou, 
and  always  employeil  to  watch  or  detect  the 
intrigues  of  Queen  Mab,  called  by  Sbakspearc, 
TiUnia.  ... 

id.  1 12. a  roasted  crab;l  i.  e.  a  wild  applet 

of  that  name.  _, 

id.  1. 18.  And  taUor  cries.']  The  custom  of  crying 
tailor  at  a  sudden  fall  backwards,  1  think  I 
remember  to  have  observed.  He  that  slips 
besides  his  chair,  falls  as  a  taik>r  squats  upon 
his  hoard.    Johksov. 

l±  I,  19  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe;!  i.  e. 

id.  I.  '20.  jfw/ waxen  — ]  And  increase,  as  the 
wwon  waxes. 


id.  I  44. the  glimmering  night  ^1    the  mght 

jointly  illuminated  by  sUrs. 

id.  I.  49.  And  never,  since  the  middle  summer  s 
spring,  &C.1  The  middle  summer's  spring,  is, 
1  appreliend.  the  season  when  trees  put  forth 
their  second,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called, 
their  mid-summer  shoots.    Henlby. 

id.  I.  68. pelting  — ]  This  word  is  always  used 

a"  a  word  of  contempt. 

id,  L  59. overborne  their  continents :]    Borne 

down  the  banks  that  contain  them. 

id  I  54. murrain  ^ocit;]  The  murrain  is  the 

plagiit*  in  cattle.  . 

id.  I.  56.  The  nine  men*s  morris  xsJUtd  up  wtth 
mud -.I  I^ine  men's  morris  is  a  game  still 
played  by  the  shepherds,  cowkcepers,  &c.  in 
the  midland  counties,  as  follows  :  — 

A  figure  is  made  on  the  ground  by  cutting 
out  the  turf;  and  two  persons  Uke  each  nine 
stones,  whitrh  tKo«  nlace  by  turns  in  the  angles, 


and  afterwards  move  alternately,  as  at  chesa 
or  draughts.  He  who  can  place  three  in  a 
straight  line,  may  then  take  off  any  one  of  his 
adversarjr's  where  he  pleases,  till  one,  having 
lost  all  his  men,  loses  the  game. 
id.  I.  66.  — -  the  quaint  mazes  m  the  wasUom 
areen,']  This  alludes  to  a  sport  still  followed 
Dy  boys :  i.  e.  what  is  now  called  running  the 
figure  of  eight.  Stesvbns. 
id.  I.  68  The  human  mortals  —  ]  Shakspearo 
might  have  employed  this  epithet,  which,  at 
first  sight,  appears  redundant,  to  mark  the 
difference  between  men  and  fairies.  Fairies 
were  not  human,  but  they  were  yet  sulfject 
to  mortality. 

id.  I.  7*2  That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound:  ] 
Rheumatic  diseases  signified  in  Shakspeare** 
time,  not  what  we  now  call  rheumatism,  but 
distillations  from  the  head,  catarrhs,  &c. 

id.  I.  73. /Am  distemperature,)    is  either  this 

perturbation  of  the  elements,  or  the  perturbed 
state  in  which  the  king  and  queen  oad  lived 
for  some  time  past. 

id.  I.  79.  The  childing  autumn,]  is  the  pregnant 
autumn,  which  unseasonably  produces  flowers 
on  those  of  summer. 

id*  c.  2,  /.  2.  By  their  increase,]  that  is,  by  their 
produce. 

id.  I.  9  henchman.'\  Page  of  honour.     This 

office  was  abolished  at  court  bv  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  probably  remained  in  tne  city.  Hench- 
>  men  were  a  certain  number  of  youths,  the  sous 
of  gentlemen,  who  stood  or  walked  near  the 
monarch  on  all  public  occasions. 

id.  I  33.  "  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom."    Mai/wk. 

Id.  I  49.  At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west;] 
A  compliment  to  Oueen  Eliiabeth. 

id.  I.  66. fancy  free.]    i.  e.  exempt  from  the 

power  of  love. 

P.  167,  c.  1,  /.  6. and  mood  wUhm  this  wood,] 

Wood,  or  mad,  wild. 

id  I.  24.  "  do  use  "  — .  M alone. 

Id.  1. 28. impeach  your  modesty  — ]  L  e.  bring- 

ing  it  into  question. 

id.  I.  34. for  that.}  L  e.  for  leaving  the  cHy, 

ice.    TynwHiTT. 

fd.  I.  68.  **  and  field,"  —  Malonb. 

id.  I.  64.  To  die  upon  the  hand,  &c.]  To  die  upon, 
&u.  in  our  author's  language,  perhaps  means 
—"toflrie^yMehand." 

id  1. 73.  ••  where  the,  ^c."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  74.  ITAere  ox-lips  —  ]    The  ox-lip  is  the 

r eater  cowslip. 
76.  Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  wood- 
bine, ]  All  the  old  etlitions  read  —  luscious 
woodbine ;  which  Mr.  Malone  prefers,  but  both 
hsh  and  luscious  (says  Mr.  Uenleyl  are  words 
of  the  same  origin. 

SCBlfB  ni. 

id.  c.  2, 1.  II. a  roundel ;]  Rounds,  or  roun- 
dels, were  like  the  present  country  dances. 

id.  I.  14, with  rear-mice— J    A  rere-mouse  is 

a  bat,  a  mouse  that  rears  itself  from  the  ground 
by  the  aid  of  winp. 

id.  I.  20. with  double  tongue,  ]    our  author 

means  — forked. 

id  I.  22.  Newte,  and  blind-worms, )  The  newt  is 
the  eft ,  the  blind  worm  is  the  Cetcilia  or 
*  slow-worm. 

Id.  I.  46.  Be  it  ounce,]  The  ounce  is  a  small  tiger, 
or  tiger-cat. 

id.  I.  63  O.  take  tht  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inno- 
cence;] Understand  the  meaning  of  my  inno- 
cence, or  my  innocent  meaning. 

Id  I.  72  Now  much  beshrew,  Stc.l  This  word,  of 
which  the  etymology  is  not  exactly  known,  im 
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pliet  a  •tniiter  wish,  and  meaiM  the  same  as 
if  she  had  said    '^uow  Hi  befall  my  man- 

P.  168.  c.  1,  /.  93.  **<A»#  kin-courtc8.f.»»  Malonb. 
J(L  l.  25.  AH  the  power  this  charm  doik  owe ;] 

i.  e.  all  the  power  it  poeaesses, 
id.  i.  34. wilt  thou  darkling—]   L  e.  in  the 

dark. 
Id.  I.  38. wty  grace."]  My  acceptablenen,  the 

favour  that  l  can  gain. 
Jd  /.  54.  ^  Nature  ahows  her  art.**    Malonc. 
JcL  I  64.  ^  now  1  love."^    Malonb. 
Jd,  I.  59. ^  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason  ;]  i.  e. 

do  not  ripen  to  it.    Ripe^  in  the  present  in- 

stanee,  is  a  verb. 
Id,  I.  70.  —   touching  now  the  point  of  hitman 

ekillj  i.  e.  mv  senses  being  now  at  the  utmost 

height  of  perfection. 
Jd.  I.  71.  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  m^ 

will,]  that  is,  mv  will  now  follows  reason. 
Id.  e.  2,  /.  39.  Speak,  of  all  loves ;)    Of  all  loves 

is  an  acyoration  more  than  once  used  by  our 

author. 

ACT  m. 


Id,  I.  33.  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were 
many  companies  of  players,  sometimes  five  at 
the  same  time,  contenoing  for  the  favour  of 
the  public.  Of  these  some  were  undoubt- 
edly very  unskilful  and  verv  poor,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  design  of  this  scene  was  to 
ridicule  their  ignorance,  and  the  odd  expe- 
dients to  which  they  might  be  driven  by  the 
want  of  proper  decorations.  Bottom  was  per- 
haps the  head  of  a  rival  house,  and  is  there- 
fore honoured  with  an  ass's  head.     Johvsoh. 

Jd.  I.  48.  By*rlakin,  a  parlous  fear,]  By  our  Icuiy- 
kin,  or  little  lady,  ParUms  is  a  word  cor- 
rupted from  perilous,  i  e.  dangerous. 

Id,  I.  59. in  eight  and  six.]  i.  e.  in  alternate 

verses  of  eight  and  six  syllables. 

Id.  I.  79.  No,  I  am  no  such  thing,  S(c.]  Shak- 
speare probably  meant  to  allude  to  a  fact 
which  bappenea  in  his  time,  at  an  entertain- 
ment exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
recorded  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, stories,  &c  entitled.  Merry  Passages 
and  Jeasts,  MS.  Harl.  6396 : 

^  There  was  a  spectacle  presented  to  Queen 
Elifabeth  upon  the  water,  and  among  others 
Harry  Golain^ham  was  to  represent  Arion 
upon  the  dolphin's  backe ;  but  finding  his  voice 


to  be  verye  hoarse  and  unpleasant,  when  he 
lears  off  his  disguise, 


came  to  perform  it,  he  tears  < 


and  swears  he  was  none  of  Arion,  not  he, 
but  even  honest  Harry  Goldingham;  which 
blunt  discoverie  pleased  the  queene  better  than 
if  it  had  gone  through  in  the  right  way  :  — 
yet  he  could  order  his  voice  to  an  instrument 
exceeding  well.'' 

P.  169,  c.  I,  /.  28. that  brake:}  Brake  sig- 
nifies here  a  thicket,  or  furze-bush. 

Id.  I.  40.  "So  hath,"  — Malonb. 

Id.  I.  51. Juvenal  ;1  i.  e.  voungman. 

Id  L  56. cues  a$ul all's  A  cue,  in  stage  cant, 

is  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  speech,  and 
serves  as  a  hint  who  is  to  speak  next. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  II.  The  ousel-cock,]  The  ouzel-cock 
is  generally  tmderstocyl  to  be  the  cock  black- 
bird ;  but  the  ouzel  differs  from  the  black-bird 
by  having  a  white  crescent  upon  the  breast, 
andis,  besides,  rather  larger. 

Id.  I.  18. plain-son|{  cuckoo,  8u5.)   That  is, 

the  cuckoo,  who,  havmg  no  variety  of  strains, 
sinfs  in  plain  song,  or  ip  piano  caniu;  by 
whioh  expression  the  uniform  modulation  or 


simplicity  of  the  chant  was  anciently  distin- 
g^uished,  in  opposition  to  prick-song,  or  va- 
riegated music  sung  by  note. 

Id  I.  33. gleek—]  Joke  or  scoff,  deceive,  or 

beguile. 

Id.  1. 77. mistress  Squash,]   A  squash  is  an 

immature  peascod . 

P.  170,  c  1,  /  J5.  "Tie  up  my  lover's  tongue.** 
Malonb. 


Id.  /.  84.  What  night-rule—]  Niphtrule  in  this 

place  should  seem  to  mean,  what  frolic  of  the 

night,  what  revelry  is  going  forward  ? 
Id.  I.  28. patches,]  Patch  vraa  in  old  language 

used  as  a  term   of  opprobry;   perhaps   with 

much  the  same  import   as  we  use    ragga- 

muffin,  or  tatterdemalion. 
Id  I.  36.  An  ass*8  now — ]  a  head. 
Id.  I.  40.  -^—  choughs  J  The  chough  is  a  bird  of 

the  daw  kind. 

Id.  I.  40. sort,]  company. 

Id  I.  56. latckd—-]  Or  letch'd,  licVd  over, 

licher,  to  lick,  Ft.   In  the  North,  it  signifies 

to  infect. 
Id.  c.  2,  /.  14  Durst  thou  have  looked  upon  him, 
being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kilPd  him  sleeping  ?}    Hast 

thou  kiird  him  sleeping,  whom,  when  awake, 

thou  didst  not  dare  to  look  upon  ? 
Id.  /  15   0  brave  touch !]  Touch  in  Shakspeare's 

time  was  the  same  with  our  exploit,  or  rather 

stroke  :  but  a  touch  anciently  signified  a  trick 
Id.  I.  19.  — —  on  a  mispris'd  mooa:1   is  put  for 

**  in  a  misprised  mood ; "  i.  e.  "  in  a  mistaken 

manner." 
Id.  I.  42. pale  qf  cheer- 1    Cheer,  from  the 

Italian  cara,  is  frequently  used  by  the  old 

ELiglish  writers  for  countenance. 
Id.  I.  76.   Bearing  the  budge  qf  faith,  to  prove 

them  true?]   In  allusion  to  the  badges {\,  c. 

family  crests)  anciently  worn  on  the  sleeves  of 

servants  and  retainers. 
P.  171,  <7.  I,  /.  14. Taurus*  snow,^  Taurus 

is  the  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia. 

Id  I  23. join,  in  souls,]  i.  e.  join  heartily. 

Id.  I.  66. all  yon  fiery  om — ]  Shakspeare  uses 

O  for  a  circle. 
Id.  I.  79.  "  O,  now,  is  all  forgot  ?  "    MaLonb. 
Id  c,  2j  /.  2. artificial  gods,"]  Artificial  is  in- 

gemous,  artful. 
Id,r.Z.  Have  with  our  neelds,  &e.]  or  needles. 
Id.  1, 12.  Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one 

crest.]  Helena  means  to  say,  that  she  and  her 

frie'tad  were  as  closely  united,  as  much  one 

person,  as  if  they  were  both  of  the  first  house  ; 

as  if  they  both  had  the  privilege  due  but  to 

one  person  (viz.  to  him  of  the  first  house), 

the  right  of  bearing  the  family  coat  without  any 

distinguishing  mark.    Malomb. 
Id.  /.  41. such  an  argument.]  Such  a  subject 

of  light  merriment. 
Id.  I.  60.  No,  no,  sir:  —  he  will,  &c.]  The  only 

difficulty  in  this  passage  arises  from  the  words 

>-  he  will,  sir,  which  are  omitted  in  the  se- 

oond  folio.    In  that  edition  it  runs  thus  : 
**  No,  no,  sir,  seeme  to  breake  loose ; 
**  Take  on  as  you  would  follow. 
**  But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go." 

Thb  appears  to  me  the  true  reading. 

M.  Mason. 

.Mr.  Malone  reads,— *<  No,  no,  he'U— sir.** 
P.  172,  c.  I,  I.  40. curst;'}  L  e.  shrewish  or 

mischievous. 

Id,  /.48. how  fond  /am.]  Fond,  i.  e.  foolish. 

Id.  I.  56.  She  was  a  vixen.]   Vixen  or  fixen,  pri-* 

mitively  signifies  a  female  fox. 
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P.  172.  c.\,    .62. of  hinctrmg  knot-grasse 

fnad€  ;1  It  appears  that  knoi-graas  was  ancient- 
ly supposed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  aoj  ani- 
mal  ur  chUd. 

Jd.  I.  67  intend — j  i.  e.  pretend. 

Id,  I.  60.  Thou  shalt  aby  ii.]  To  aby  is  to  pay 
dear  for,  to  suffer. 

Jd.  c,  2,  /.  12.  — —  so  did  8ort,l  So  happen  in 
the  issue. 

Jd.  I.  27. Tirtuou8^rop«r/y,]  Salutiferous. 

Jd.  /.  32. wend,']  i.  e.  p. 

Id.  /.  43.  ^—'  damned  spirtU  alU 

Thai  in  crosH-ways  anc/ floods  have  huriai."} 
The  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried 
in  cross-roads ;  and  of  those  who  being  drown- 
ed, were  condemned  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients)  to  wander  for  a  hundred  years, 
as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been  regu- 
larly bestowed  on  their  bodies. 

Jd.  1. 49.  J  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made 
sport;']  By  the  morning's  love  1  apprehend 
t'ephalus,  the  mighty  hunter  and  paramour  of 
Aurora,  is  intended.  The  context, "  And,  like 
a  forester,''  &c.  seemx  to  show  that  the  chase 
was  the  Hport  which  Oberon  boasts  he  partook 
with  the  morning's  love.    Holt  Whitb. 

ACT  IV. 

6CE!fB  I. 

P.  173.  e.  1,  /.  74. do  coy,]    To  eoy,  ii  to 

(iooth,  to  stroke. 

Jd  c.  2,  /.  13. neif,]  i.  e.  fist. 

Jd.  I.  24. the  tongs— J    The  old  rustio  music 

of  the  tongs  and  key, 

Jd,  I.  37. and  be  all  waysmray.]  i.  e.  disperse 

yourselves  and  scout  out  severally,  in  your 
watch,  that  danger  approach  us  from  no  quar- 
ter. 

Jd.  I.  .38.  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honey- 
suckle, &c.]  What  Shakspeare  seems  to  mean, 
is  this — So  the  woodbine,  i.  e.  the  sweet  ho- 
neysuckle, doth  gently  entwist  the  barky  fin- 
gers of  the  elm,  ana  so  does  the  female  ivy 
enring  the  same  fingers.  This  passage  has 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 

Jd.  I.  39 the  female  try  —  ]  Though  the  ivy 

here  represents  the  female,  there  is  an  evident 
reference  in  the  words  enrings  and  fingers ^  to 
the  ring  of  the  marriage  rite,    hbnley. 

Jd.  I.  63.  flouretf  eyes,  ]    The  eye  of  the 

flower  is  the  technical  term  for  its  center. 

Jd  1. 72.  Dion's  bud  o'er  Cupids  flower — ]  Dian*s 
bud  is  the  bud  of  Agnus  Castus,  or  Chaste 
Tree.  Cupid's  flower  is  the  Viola  Tricolor, 
or  L^ve  in  Jdleness. 

P.  174.  c.  1,  /.  13.  -prosperity:"— Malovb. 

Jd.  I,  29, our  observation  is  performed:]  The 

honours  due  to  the  morning  of  alay.  I  know 
not  why  Shakspeare  calls  this  play  A  Mid- 
summer Night  s  Dream,  when  he  so  carefully 
informs  us  that  it  happened  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding May  day.    Jobnsov. 

The  title  of  this  play  seems  no  more  intend- 
ed to  denote  the  precise  time  of  the  action, 
than  that  of  The  Winter's  Tale ;  which  we 
find,  was  at  the  season  of  sheep -shearing. 
Farmer. 

I  imagine  that  the  title  of  this  play  was  sug- 
gested by  the  time  it  was  first  mtroduced  on 
the  Bta^e,  which  was  probably  at  M'ldsummer. 
"  A  Dream  for  the  entertainment  of  a  Mid- 
summer-night." Twelfth-Night  and  The  Win- 
ter's Tale  had  probably  their  titles  from  a  si- 
milar circumstance.     Malonb. 

Jd.  I  30. the  vaward  of  the  day,]  Vaward  is 

compounded  of  van  and  ward^  the  forepart. 


Jd,  1. 40. such  galUrnt  ehiding;]    CKidimg  m 

this  instance  means  only  sound. 

Jd.  I.  45.  Soflew'd,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  justly  remarks, 
that  Jlews  are  the  Urge  chaps  of  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound. 

Jd  i  45. so  sanded  ;— ]    Of  a  sandv  colour, 

which  is  one  of  the  true  denotements  of  a  blood 
hound. 

Jd  I.  68.  The  rite  tf  May:)  The  rite  of  this 
month  was  once  so  univenally  observed,  that 
even  authors  thought  their  works  would  obtain 
a  more  favourable  reception,  if  published  on 
MmfDay. 

Jd.  1. 6o.  Satnt  Valentine  is  past;'}  Allading  to 
the  old  saying,  that  birds  begin  to  couple  on 
St  Valentine's  day. 

Jd.  e.  2, 1.  15.  Fair  Helena  in  fimcy^l  Fsmcy 
is  for  love  or  qfection. 

Jd.  I.  19. an  tdle  gawd,  ]    i.  e.  bauble,  toy, 

or  trifle. 

Jd  I.  46.  And  1  have  found  Demehime  Khe  a 
jewel, 
iUifi«  own,  and  not  mine  own.  ]  Helena 
means  to  say,  that  having  found  Demetrius 
unexpectedly,  she  considered  her  property  in 
him  as  insecure  as  that  which  a  person  has 
in  a  jewel  that  he  has  found  by  accident; 
which  he  knows  not  whether  he  shall  retain, 
and  which  therefore  mav  properly  enough  be 
called  Ats  own  and  not  his  own.    Malonb. 

Jd.  I.  47.  Mr.  Malone  begins  Demetrius's  speech 
thus. 
Dem,  **  Are  you  sure 

*  That  we  are  awake?  It  seems  to  me,"  (kc 

Jd.  I,  69. patched  fool,']   That  is ,  a  fool  in 

H  parti-colour'd  coat, 

Jd.  I.  78. at  her  death.  ]   He  may  mean  the 

death  qf  Thisbe,  or,  being  killed,  as  Pyramus, 
on  the  stage,  he  may  mean  c^ter  his  death, 

80BNB  U. 

P.  175,  c.  1,  /.  38.  — —  gaod  strings  to  your 
beards,  —  ]  L  e.  to  prevent  the  false  beards, 
which  they  were  to  wear .  from  falling  off;  or, 
perhaps,  ornamental  strings,  employed  to  give 
an  air  of  novelty  to  the  countenances  of  the 
performers. 

ACTV. 


Jd.  1. 62.  Are  of  iwtagination  all  compact :]  i.  e. 
are  made  of  mere  imagination. 

Jd.  I.  65 m  a  brow  of  Egypt:  ]    the  hrow  of 

agipeif. 

Jd.  c.i,  I.  6. cotutastcy  ;"}  Consistency,  stabi- 
lity, certainty. 

Jd.  I.  14.  "Wait  in  "  —  Malonb. 

Id.  I.  24.  Say,  what  abridgment,  &c. 3  By  abridg- 
ment, our  author  may  mean  a  dramatic  per- 
formance, which  crowds  the  events  of  years 
into  a  few  hours.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  observe,  that  in  the  North  the  word 
abatement  had  the  same  meaning  as  diversion 
or  amusement. 

Jd  I.  28.  — -  a  brief, )  i.  e.  a  short  aocoont  or 
enumeration. 

Jd.  I.  64. .  unbreath'd—  ]  Unexercised,  un- 
practised. 

P.  176.  c.  1, /.  26. addrest.]    That  is,  ready. 

Id.  I.  28.  Flourish  of  trumpets]  It  appears  that 
the  prologue  was  anciently  ushered  in  by 
trumpets. 

Jd.  I.  45. on  a  recorder ;3  It  should  seem  that 

the  flute  aud  the  recorder  were  different  in- 
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•mimenlt ,  and  that  the  latter  in  propriety  of 

speech  was  no  other  than  the  flagelet 
P.  176,  c.  1,  /.  46. but  not  in  gavemnuni.  ] 

That  is,  not  tunefully. 
id.  I.  66  ^  nawu  lion  kighi^l  Hight,  Elnglish, 

siraiifies —  u  coiled. 
Jd,  c,  2,  /.  57.  And  like  Limander,  &c.]   For  Le- 

ander  and  Hero.    Shafalus  and  Proems,  for 

in  old  Cephalus  and  Procris. 
p.  177,  c.  1,  7^3.  Hero  come  two  noble  beasts  in, 

a  moon  and  a  lion.1    The  old  copies  read  — 

a  MOM,  &o.  which  Mr.  Malone  adopts. 
Id.  /.  38. in  snuff.]    An  equivocation.    Sntfff' 

signifies  both  the  cinder  of  a  candle,  and  hasty 

anger.    Jobnson. 
Jd.  /.  66.  fVell  moused,  lion]   To  mouse  signified 

to  mammock,  to  tear  in  pieces  as  a  cat  tears 

a  mouse. 
Id.  o.  2,  /.  3.  Cut  thread  and  thrum ;]    Thnm  is 

the  end  or  extremity  of  a  weaver's  warp ;  it  is 

popularly  used  for  very  coarse  yam.  The  maids 

DOW  call  a  mop  of  yarn  a  thrum  mop. 
Id.  i.  4. cmd  quell !]   To  quell  is  to  murther, 

to  destroy. 

Id.  I.  13. cheer.]  u  e.  countenance. 

Id.  L  50.  **  lips,"]  —  Mawmb. 
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'73. a  Btrgomask  dance  ]  A  dance  alUr 

the  manner  of  the  peasanU  of  Bergomasco   a 
»   .  J2""^?  *°,  'J?*^'»  belonging  to  Uie  Venetians.' 

P,  17»,  c.  I,  /.  9. heavy  gait— J    i.  e.  slow 

p€UsagSf  progress. 


8CKNB  II. 


Id.  L  17. fordone.']  i.  e.  overcome. 

Id.  I.  33.  /  am  sent,  with  broom,  btfore. 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.]  Clean- 

luiess  18  always  necessary  to  invite  the  re»i- 

dence  and  the  favour  of  the  fiiiries. 
Id.  c.  2,  /.  12.  Nor  mark  prodigious,]  Prodigious 

lor  portentous. 
Id.  I.  \€. -take  his  gait;]  i.  e.  take  his  wag, 

or  direct  his  steps. 
Ifl.  I.  19.  **E>er  shall  in   safety  rest,"—]     Ma- 

LOME. 

Id.  I.  34. unearned  luck;'}    I.  e.  if  we  have 

better  fortune  than  we  have  deserved. 

Id,  I.  36.  Now  to  *scape  the  serpent's  tongue,  ] 
that  is,  if  we  be  dismissed  without  \\Uws. 

Id.  I.  39.  Gits  mtf  your  hands,]  That  is,  clap 
your  hands.     CS>ve  us  your  applauHc.    Joun- 

B0?«. 
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ft^^idirfcal  Kioiilei5< 


I  BATB  not  hitherto  discoTered  any  novel  on 
which  this  comedy  appears  to  have  been  founded ; 
and  yet  the  story  or  it  lias  most  of  the  features 
of  an  ancient  romance.     Stebvbns. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  title  of 


this  play,  which  I  believe  should  be—*'  Lovt'9 
Labour's  Lost.^    M  Mason. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  I  conjecture  to  have 
been  written  in  1594.     M alone. 
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Act  IV.-tScbnk  3. 


Dumain*   Onc«  more  1 11  read  (be  Ode  that  I  bare  writ. 
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fa  thb  pte/,  wUeh  all  the  editori  hare  concurred  to  censure,  and  some  hare  rejected  ai  nnworthr  of  oar  poet. 
It  must  be  cunfeased  that  there  are  many  passages  mean,  chUdisb.  and  rulgar:  and  some  which  ouKht  not  to  haVe 

been  exhibited,  as  we  arc  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden  queen.    Bat  there  are        

sparks  of  genioi;  nor  is  there  any  play  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hai 


BKhl 

scattered  through  the  whole  many 


PEBSONS  REPRESENTED, 


FERDINAND,  Khtg  qf  Navarre, 

BJRON.  i 

LONOAVILLB,    ?  Lord*,  aUending  on  thr  King. 

BOYET,  )   Lordt.attendinff  on  tk§  PrinetM  ^ 

MERCADB,  (  Franc*. 

DON  ADRIANO  DE  ARMADO,  a  fanta*tical  Spaniard. 

SIR  NATHANIEL,  a  Curate. 

HOLOFERNES.  a  SehooimatUr. 

DULL,  a  CoMtabl*. 


COSTARD,  a  down, 
MOTH.  Page  to  Armado. 
A  Foretter. 

PRINCESS  OF  FRANCE. 
ROSALINE.      ) 

2?^^J^A'«^r«   \  t^**^**  attending  on  tk*  Prine***. 
KATHARINE.  ) 

JAQUENETTA,  a  counlrv  Wfnch. 
CSItcer*  and  Othtr*,  Attendant*  on   tk*  King  and 
Princ***. 


Scene, — Navarre. 


ACT  I. 

ScsNB  I. — Navarre.  A  Park  with  a  Palace  in  it. 

Enter  the  Kiva,  BntoN,  Lonoayillb,  and 

Domain. 

King.  ^  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
liive  registered  opon  oar  brazen  tombs. 
And  then  ^ce  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
l^e  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  hodonr,  which  snail  bate  his  scythe's  keen 
And  make  as  heirs  of  all  eternity.  [edge. 

Therefore,  brave  oonqnerors ! — lor  so  yoa  are. 
That  war  against  yoor  own  affections. 
And  the  hn^  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Oar  late  edict  shafl  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
Oor  coart  shall  be  a  little  academe. 
Still  and  contemplative  in  livine  art 
Yoa  three,  Biron.  Dnmain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow  scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes. 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedole  here : 
Yoor  oaths  are  past,  and  now  sabscribe  yoat  names ; 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 
If  YOU  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  tlo, 
•Sabscribe  to  your  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too. 

Lon^.  I  am  resolv'a :  'tis  bat  a  three  years'  fast ; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bank'rout  <|uite  the  wits. 

Jhon.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified ; 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp.  I  pine  and  die ; 
With  all  these  living  u  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  the  protestation  over. 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn. 
That  is,  to  live  ana  study  here  three  years. 
Bat  there  are  other  strict  observances : 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term ; 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  tonch  no  food ; 
And  bat  one  meal  on  every  day  beside ; 
llie  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  bonrs  in  the  nighty 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day; 
(When  I  vras  wont  to  think  no  harm  ail  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day ;) 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
O,  diese  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep ; 
Not  to  see  ladies,  stndy,  fast,  not  sleep. 

King.  Y  our  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  awav  from  these. 

Biron.  Let  me  say  no.  my  liege,  an  it  yoa  please ; 
1  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace. 


And  stay  here  b  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.  Yon  swore  to  that,  Biron.  and  to  the  rest. 

Biron.  By  yea  and  nay.  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. — 
What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 

King,  Why,  that  to  kaow^  which  else  we  should 
not  know.  ^  tcomroon  sense  ? 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr*d.  you  mean,  from 

King.  Ay.  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron.  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  stndy  so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  io  know : 
As  thus, — ^To  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When*mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath. 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so,  ^ 

Study  knows  that,  which  yet  he  doth  not  know :  > 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say,  no.  i 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most 
vain, 
Which^  with  pain  parchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain  : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Ligh^  seeking  light,  aoth  li^t  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  m  darkoesti  lies. 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye : 
Who  dazzTini^  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed. 

And  give  him  light  that  was  it  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saacy  looks ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
'  Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are 
Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

Kiiig.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  agaiost 
reading!  [ceeding! 

Bum.  Proceeded   weH,  to  stop  all  good   pro- 

Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the 
weeding.  [a-breeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  art: 

Bum.  How  follows  that? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Bum.  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 

Long.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 
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ActL 


If  iron.  Well,  say  I  am ;  why  should  proad  som- 
mer  boast. 

Before  the  birds  liave  any  caase  to  sing? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  an  abortive  birth? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose,  ) 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May*s  new-fangled  shows;  c 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season  grows.         ' 
So  yon,  to  stodr  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  bouse  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 

King.  Well,  sit  yon  out:  so  home,  Biron ;  adien ! 

Biron,  No.  my  good  lora ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more. 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say, 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  what  I  have  swore. 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper,  let  me  read  the  same ;  1 

And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I'll  write  my  name.! 

King.  How  well   this  yielding  rescues  thee  I 
from  shame !  f 

Biron,  (Reads.)  Item,  That  no  woman  shall 
come  within  a  mile  qfmv  court. — 
And  hath  this  been  proclaim'd  1 

Long.  Four  days  aga 

Biron.  Let's  see  the  penalty. 
(Reatls.y-Onpain  of  losing  her  tongue.-— 

Who  devis'd  this? 

Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 

Long.  To  fright  them   hence  with  that  dread 
penalty. 

Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility. 

{Reatls.)  Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with 
a  woman  within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall 
endure  such  public  shame  as  the  rest  qfthe  court 
can  possibly  devise. — 
This  article,  my  liege,  yoorself  most  break ; 

For  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French   king's  daughter,  with    yourself   to 
speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  m^jesty,^ 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father: 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  yain. 

Or  vainly  comes  the  admired  princess  hither. 

King,  What  say  you,  lords?  why,  this  was  quite 

foTKOt 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot; 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  fori^t  to  do  the  thin^  it  should : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  honteth  most, 
'Ti^  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost 

King.  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  de- 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity.  [cree ; 
Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 
Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years' 
space : 
For  every  man  vrith  his  affects  is  bom ; 

Not  oy  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace: 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  ibr  me, 
I  nni  forsworn  on  mere  necessity.-^ 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name : 

(Subscribes,) 
And  he,  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree. 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame : 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last,  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
B'lt  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 
King,  Ay,  that  thei«  is :  our  court  yoa  know  is 
haunted 
With  a  refined  trayeller  of  S|>ain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  worid's  new  fashion  pUnted, 
That  hath  a  mint  ofphrases  in  his  brain : 
One,  whom  the  music  ofhis  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  m:)ii  of  complements,  whom  nf^ht  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
Tills  rbild  of  fancy,  thfJt  Armado  hifht. 
For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 


In  hiRh-bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I; 
But,  1  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  He, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illastrioos  wight. 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fiuhion's  own  knight 

Long.  Costard  the  awab,  and  he,  shall  be  oar 
sport; 
And  so  to  study,  three  yean  is  but  short 

Enter  Dull  with  a  letter,  and  CosTAia 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

Biron.  This,  fellow;  What  would'st? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I 
am  his  graces  tharboroosh :  but  1  would  see  his 
own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Btron.  Hiis  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arme — Anne— commends  yoo. 
There's  villainy  abroad;  this  letter  will  tell  yoa 
more.  (me. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  tooching 

King.  A  letter  firom  the  mu^cent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in 
God  for  high  words.  [us  patience ! 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God  grant 

Biron.  To  hear  ?  or  forbear  hearing? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  mode- 
rately ;  or  to  forbear  both. 

Btron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  n» 
cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concemiar 
Jaooenetta.    The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  wita 

Biron.  In  what  manner  ?  [the  manner. 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir;  all 
these  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor-house, 
sittiiig  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken^  folluwin^ 
her  into  the  park;  which,  put  together, is  in  man- 
ner and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  man- 
ner,— it  is  the  manner  of  a  roan  to  speak  to  ft 
woman:  for  the  form. — in  some  form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction;  and 
God  defend  the  right! 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attentioD  ? 

Biron.  As  1  would  hosr  an  oracle. 

Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

King.  {Reads.)  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vice- 
gerent, and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's 
earth's  God,  tmd  body's  fostering  patron, — 

Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet 

King,  So  it  is, — 

Cost.  It  may  be  so:  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  be  is, 
in  telling  tnie,  but  so,  so. 

King,  Peace.  [fight! 

Cos/.— be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not 

King.  No  words. 

Cos/.'of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  yon. 

King.  So  it  is.  besieged  with  sable-coloured 
melancholy,  I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing 
humour  to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy 
Jiealth-giving  air;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman, 
betook  myself  to  walk.  The  time  when?  About 
the  sixth  Hour;  when  beasts  most  oraze,  birds 
best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nourish- 
ment which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the 
time  when :  now  for  the  ground  which :  which 
I  mean  I  wcdked  upon :  it  is  ycleved  thy  park. 
Then  for  the  place  where;  where,  1  mean, 
I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposte- 
rous event,  that  draweth  from  my  snow-white 
pen  the  ebon  coloured  ink,  which  here  thou 
viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest.  or  seest :  but  to  the 
place,  where,-^It  standeth  north-north -east  and 
by  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious 
hwtted  oarden :  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited 
swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth. 

Cost.  Me. 

King.^that  unletler'd  small  knowing  soul. 
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Cost.  Me. 

King, — that  tAaUow  va—al. 

Coat.  Still  me. 

Kmg, — whchjOa  I  remember,  highi  Coetard, 

Coet,  Oine! 

King, — eorted  and  comeorted^  ecmtrary  to  tktf 
eetatfitekedproclcMmed  edict  and  continent  canon, 
wiik'—witAr-O  with — hut  with  thie  I  paeeion  to 
eawwkert-with, 

Coet,  With  a  wench. 

King. — with  a  child  cf  our  grandmother  Eve, 
a  female;  or,  for  thy  more  eweet  nnderetanding, 
a  wopum.    Him  I  {ae  my  ever-esteemed  duty 


pricks  me  en)  have  eent  to  thee,  to  receiv  the 
wteed  ofpuniehmentt  by  thy  eweet  grace's  qfficer, 
Antony  Dull;  a  man  qf  good  repute,  carriage, 
bearina,  and  estimation. 

Dull,  Me,  «a't  shall  pleaae  70a ;  I  am  Antony 
Doll. 

Ki^,  For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 
called,  which  J  impreheneted  with  the  ttforesaid 
ewainj)  I  keep  her  ae  a  vessel  qf  thy  law's  fwy; 
and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  brmg 
her  to  trial  Ttnne,  in  all  comptimente  qf  devoted 
and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

Don  Aoruno  db  Abmado. 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  1  looked  for,  Uit  the 
best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst — Bat,  sinrah, 
what  say  yon  to  this  ? 

Cost,  o\r,  1  confess  the  weqch. 

King,  Did  yoo  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  macb  of  the  hearing  it,  bat 
little  of  the  marking  of  it 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment, 
lo  be  ^ken  with  a  wench. 

Cost,  I  was  taken  \nih  none,  sir;  I  was  taken 
with  a  damoseL 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir ;  she  was 
a  virgin. 

KtTtg.  It  is  so  varied  too;  lor  it  was  proclaimed 
▼inno. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity;  I  was 
taken  with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  vrill  not  serve  yoar  tnm,  sir. 

Cost,  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronoance  your  sentence ;  Yon 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  prsy  a  month  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King,  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  yonr  keeper.^ — 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  deliver'd  o'er — 

And  go  we,  lords,  to  pat  in  practice  that. 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  stroogl  v  sworn.— 
[Exeunt  King,  Longaville,  and  Dumain. 

Biron.  I'll  Uy  ray  head  to  any  good  man's  hat. 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on, 

Coet.  I  suffer  for  the  troth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I 
was  taken  with  Jaqaenetta,  and  Jaqueuetta  is  a  true 
giri :  and  therefore.  Welcome  the  soar  cup  of  pros- 
perity !  Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  till 
then.  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow !  [Exeunt. 

ScBifX  IL— Another  of  the  same.    Annado*s 
House, 

Enter  Abmado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth,  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no;  O  lord,  sir,  no. 

Arms.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melan- 
ebolv,  my  tender  jovenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  work- 
ing, my  tongh  senior. 

Arm,  Why  tongh  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Jfo^A.  Why  teiMJer  Juvenal  ?  why  tender  juvenal? 


Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  nongnient 
epitheton,  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which 
we  mav  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  oppertineut 
title  to  yonr  eld  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt 

Moth.  How  mean  yon,  sir?  I  pretty,  and  my 
saying  apt  ?  or  I  apt,  aiid  my  saying  pretty  ? 

Arm.  Thon  pretty,  becaase  Uttle.  [apt? 

Moth.  Little  preUy,  because  little:    wherefore 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm,  What  ?  that  an  eel  is  ingenioas? 

.Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say,  thon  art  quick  in  aofwers :  thoa 
heatest  mv  blood. 

Moth,  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm,  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth,  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary,  crosses  love 
not  him.  {Aside.) 

Arm,  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with 
the  duke. 

Moth.  Von  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Arm,  I  am  ill  at  reckoniog,  it  fitteth  the  sphrit  of 
a  tapster. 

Moth.  Yon  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm,  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much 
the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call,  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  ? 
Now  here  is  three  studied,  ere  you'll  thrice  wins : 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  studv  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  yon. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cypher.  {Aside.) 

Arm.  I  win  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love :  and, 
as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love 
with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against 
the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver  me  from  the 
reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take  desire  pri- 
soner, and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for 
a  new  devised  courtesy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh ;  roe- 
thinks,  I  should  out-swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me, 
boy :  what  great  men  have  been  m  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules! — More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let 
them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Sampson,  master :  he  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he  carried  the  town- 

(^ates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter:  and  he  was  in 
ove. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Sampson !  strong-jointed  Samp- 
son !  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  tiion 
didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too.^ 
Who  was  Sampson'slove,  my  dear  Moth  ? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm,  or  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three^  or  the  two, 
or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  ^en,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  tour  complexions? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir;  and  the  best  of  them 
too. 

Arm.  Oreen,  indeed,  is  the  coloor  of  lovers:  but 
to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Sampson 
had  small  reason  for  it  He,  surely,  affected  her 
for  her  wit 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir;  for  she  had  a  green  wit 

Arm,  My  love  is  most  imaacnlate  white  and  red. 
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Moik    Most  macokto   thooghtf,  oiMter,    are 
maaked  onder  such  coloara. 
Arm.  Define,  define,  well  educated  infant 
Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother'e  tongne! 
aasistme!  [and  pathetical ! 

Arm,  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child;  most  pretty, 
Moik.  If  the  be  made  of  white  and  red. 
Her  faalta  will  ne'er  be  known; 
For  blashing  cheeks  by  faalti  are  bred. 

And  fears  by  pale- white  shown: 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame. 

By  this  yon  shall  not  know : 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  toe  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  agamst  the  reason  of 
white  and  red.  [and  the  Begpir  ? 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King 
Moth.  The  world  was  verv  guilty  of  such  a  ballad 
some  three  ages  since :  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to 
be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  »trre  for 
the  writi^,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  the  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  1  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 

frecedent    Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that 
took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard ; 
she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love  than 
my  master.  ^  {Ande.) 

Arm,  Sing,  bor ;  my  sfnrit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
Arm.  I  say,  sing.  [wench. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  thia  company  be  past 

Enter  DxjUj,  Costabd,  oiu/ Jaquemetta. 

DuU.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  yon  keep 
Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight, 
nor  no  penance ;  but  a'  must  fast  three  days  a- week  : 
for  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park :  she  is 
allowed  for  the  day-woman.    Fan  you  well 

Arm,  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  sitoate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  ? 

Am.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

DuU.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[Exeunt  Jhul  and  Jaquenetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shall  fast  for  thy  oflfences,  ere 
thou  be  pardoned. 

Coet.  WeU,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do 
it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Coet.  1  am  more  bound  to  you,  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  awar. 

Coet.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir;  I  will  fast 
being  loose.  [shalt  to  prison. 

Moth.  No,  sir;  that  were  fast  and  loose;  thou 

Coet.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  1  have  seen,  some  shall  see— 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see? 

Coat  Nay  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they 
look  upon.  It  is  not  ior  prisoners  to  be  too  silent 
in  their  words :  and,  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing: 
I  thank  Qod,  i  have  as  little  patience  as  another 
nwn ;  and,  therefore,  I  can  be  quiet 

[ExeuntMoth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  afiect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base, 
where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her 
loot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  for- 
sworn, (which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,)  if 
I  love:  and  hovi  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is 
falsely  attempted?    Love  is  a  familiar;  love  is  a 


devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet  Samp- 
son was  so  tempted;  and  he  had  an  excellent 
strength:  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced;  and  he 
had  a  very  good  wit  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too 
hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  arach 
odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second 
cause  will  not  serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  re- 
spects not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  disgrace 
is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdoe  mea. 
Adieu,  valour!  rust  rapier!  be  still,  dram!  for 
your  BMmager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist 
me,  sooM^  exteraporal  god  of  riiypoe;  for,  1  am 
sure,  1  shall  turn  sonneteer.  Devise,  wit ;  write, 
pen;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio. 

[Exit. 

ACT   IL 

SoEKB  1,— Another  part  of  the  eame,  A  Pamlim 
and  Tente  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Princess  op  Francb,  Rosujkr. 
Maria,  Katuarine,  Boyist,  Lords,  and  othftr 
Attendant: 

Boyet.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest 
spirits : 
Consider  who  the  king  tout  father  sends ; 
To  whom  he  sends  ^  ana  what's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  worid's  esteem ; 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre :  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain :  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  proaigal  of  ail  dear  grace. 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside. 
And  j^rodigallv  nve  then  all  to  you.  [mean. 

Prm,  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues : 
1  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth. 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  vriae 
In  spending  your  vrit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker,— Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fiime 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow. 
Till  oainful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years. 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court: 
Therefore  to  us  seenieth  it  a  needful  course. 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf. 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor : 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Irop6rtnnes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signity  so  much ;  while  we  attend* 
Like  humbly-visag'd  suitors,  his  hi^h  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yonr's  is  so.— 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  dake  ? 

1  Jjord  LiOngaviUe  is  one. 

Prin,  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam ;  at  a  marriage  feast. 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falcoubridge  solemnised. 
In  Normandy  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  aovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothina  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  welL 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  aoil,) 
Is  a  sharp  vrit  match'd  vrith  too  blunt  a  will  \ 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prtn,  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike :  is't  ao? 

Mar.  Tliey  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours 
know. 
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Prin.  Sach  ihort-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  ? 

Kaih,  The  young  Damain,  a  well- accomplished 
Of  all,  that  virtae  love,  for  virtue  lov'd :        [youth. 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  vri^'io  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen^on's  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw. 
Is  iny  report,  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ros,  Another  of  uiese  students  at  that  time. 
Was  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
BiroD  they  call  him  :  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  neTer  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  otigect  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest  ^ 
Wliich  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor,) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  youi^er  bearii^  are  quite  ravished ; 
80  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin,  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  thev  all  in  love ; 
That  everv  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  each  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 

Mar.  Here  conies  Boyet 

R€-mter  Boybt. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Boyei.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach ; 
And  be,  and  his  competitors  in  oath. 
Were  all  addressed  to  meet  you,  gentle  ladv. 
Before  I  came.    Marrv,  thus  much  I  have  learnt, 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court,) 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oatii, 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  {The  Ladies  mash,) 


Enisr  Kino,  Lonoayillb,  Dumain,  BmoN,  and 
Attendants, 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of 
Navarre. 

Prin,  Fair,  I  give  yon  back  again;  and,  welcome 
I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to 
be  yours ;  and  welcome  to  the  wild  fields  too  base 
to  be  mine. 

King,  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  conrt 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then;  conduct  me  thither. 

King.  Hear  me,dear  Udy;  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our  \»dy  help  mv  lord !  he'll  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prin.  NVby,  will  shall  break  it;  will,  and  no^ 
thii^  else. 

King.  Vour  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise. 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  irnorance. 
I  bear  your  grace  hath  swont*out  house-keeping : 
Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord. 
And  sin  to  break  it : 
Bat  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemetb  me. 
Voachsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  snit(Ott;es  a  paper.) 

King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Prin.  Yoo  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 
For  youil  prove  perjor'd,  if  ^ou  make  me  stay. 

Btron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once? 

itos.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once? 

Miron.  1  know  you  did. 

Rqs.  How  needless  was  it  then 

To  ask  the  qoestioD ! 

Biron.  Yoo  must  not  be  so  <)nick. 

Roe,  Tb  long  of  you  that  spur  roe  with  such 
questions.  [twill  (ire. 

Biron.   Your  wif  s  too  bet,  it  speeds  too  fast, 

Has.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o'day  ? 


Ros.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befal  ^our  mask ! 

Ros.  Fair  fidl  the  face  it  covers ! 

Biron.  And  send  yoa  many  lovers  I 

Ros.  Amen,  so  yon  be  none. 

Biron.  Nav,  then  will  1  be  gone. 

King.  Madam,  vour  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
Being  but  the  (me  half  of  an  entire  sum. 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  ray,  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
Received  tliat  sum ;  vet  there  remains  unimid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  tne  which. 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 
Although  not  valued  to  the  mciney's  worth 
If  then  the  king  vour  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 
We  will  give  up  our  rij^ht  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  httle  purposetli. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
An  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  not  demands, 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal. 
And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent. 
Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 
Dear  princess,  were  not  his  re<]^uests  so  far 
From  reason's  yielding,  your  fur  self  should  make 
A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast. 
And  f{0  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Pnn,   You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much 
wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  yonr  name. 
In  so  miseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that,  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

KnM.  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  otit; 
And,  if  von'lL  prove  i^  I'll  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word : — 

Boyet,  yoo  can  produce  ac«]nittanees. 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
OfCharles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boget  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 
come, 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound ; 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King,  it  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview. 
All  liberal  reason  1  will  yield  unto. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand. 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  th^  true  worthiness  ; 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates ; 
But  here  withont  yoo  shall  be  so  receiv'd. 
As  you  shall  deem  jrourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart. 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  voo  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 
ffracel 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 
[Exeunt  King  and  hts  train. 

Biron,  Lady,   I  will  commend  you  to  my  own 
heart.  [he  ^lad  to  see  it 

Ros.  'Pray  yoo,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would 

Biron.  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Ros.  Is  the  fool  sick? 

Biron.  Sick  at  heart. 

Ros.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good? 

Ros.  M  V  physic  sa^s,  I. 

Biron.  Will  you  pnck't  with  your  eye  ? 

Ros.  No  Doyn/,  with  my  knife. 

Btron.  Now,  Glod  save  thy  life ! 

Ros.  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.      (Retiring.) 

Dum.   Sir,  I  pray  yoa,  a  word :  What  faidy  is 
that  same  ? 

Boyet,  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Rosaline  her  name. 
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Dum,  A  gallant  lady !  Monaiear,  (are  70a  well. 

[Exit, 

Long,  I  beseech  70a  a 'word;  what  is  she  in 
the  white?  [the  light 

Boyet,  A  woman  sometiiDes,  an  yon  saw  her  in 

Ltmg.   Perchance,  light  in  the  ught:   I  desire 
her  name. 

Boyet  She  hath  bat  one  for  herself;  to  desire 
that,  were  a  shame. 

Jjong.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daoghter  ? 

Boyet,  Her  motber^s,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard  I 

Bagei,  Good  sir,  be  not  offended: 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Jj<mg.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

fioy«#.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be.  [Exit  Long, 

Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 

Boyt,  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  : 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  Von  are  welcome,  sir ;  adien ! 

Boyet,  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  aiid  welcome  to  yon. 
[Exit  BiroH4 — LadU*  unmash. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  hot  a  jest. 

Boyei.  And  every  jest  bnt  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  yoa  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  [board. 

Boyet.  1  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to 

Mar,  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

Boyet,  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 

No  sbeep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  yoar  Dps. 

Mar.  Yoa  sheep,  and  1  pasture ;  shall  that  finish 

Boyei.  So  yoa  grant  pasture  for  nte.      [the  jest  ? 
{Offering  to  hiss  her.) 

Mar,  Not  so,  gentle  beast ; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  thouffh  several  they  be. 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  r 

Mar,  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin,  Good  wits  will  be  jangling :  but,  gentles, 
agree: 
The  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men ;  for  here  'tis  abased. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,} 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes^ 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.  With  what? 

Bo^et.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prtfi.  Your  reason?  [retire 

Boyet,  Why^  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire  : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  imprcMed, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  baste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 
To  feel. only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair : 
Methougbt  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buv ; 
Who,  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  where  they 

were  glass'd. 
Did  point  yon  to  buy  them,  along  as  yoa  pass'd. 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amaxes. 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gases : 
I'll  give  ^ou  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An  yon  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

Prin,  Come,  to  our  pavilion:  Boyet  is  aispos'd — 

Boyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye 
hathdisclos'd: 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye. 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  1  know  wiQ  not  lie. 

Ros.  TImmi  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak*st 
skilfullv.  [of  him. 

Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news 

Ros.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother;  for  her 
father  is  but  grim. 

Boyet,  Do  yoa  hear,  my  mad  wenches? 

Mar,  Na 

Boyei.  What  then,  do  yoo  see  ? 


Ros.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 

Boyet,  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I^^Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Akkado  and  Motb. 

Arm.  Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  mj  sense 
of  hearing. 

Moth,  Concolinel (Singing.) 

Arm.  Sweet  air ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years ;  take 
this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  hiss 
festinately  hither :  Imust  employ  him  in  a  letter  to 
my  love. 

Moth,  Master,  wdl  yoa  win  yoor  bre  with  a 
French  brawl? 

Arm.  How  mean'st  thou?  brawling  in  French? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  out  to  jig  off  a 
tune  at  the  tong^ue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  yoor 
feet,  humour  it  vrith  turning  up  your  eye-lids :  sisfa 
a  note,  and  sing  a  note;  sometime  through  the 
throat,  as  if  yon  swallowed  love  with  singinr  love ; 
sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up 
love  by  smellins  love ;  with  your  hat  penthoose-like. 
o'er  the  shop  of  your  eves ;  with  your  arms  crossed 
on  your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ; 
or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the 
old  painting ;  ana  keep  not  too  long  in  one  tnne, 
but  a  snip  and  away :  these  are  complements,  thesn 
are  humours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches — that  would 
be  betrayed  without  these ;  and  make  them  men  of 
note,  (do  yoo  note,  men  ?)  that  most  are  affected 
to  these. 

Arm,  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 

Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm,  But  O,— but  O,— 

Moth.  —  the  hobby-horse  is  foreot 

Arm,  Callest  thou  my  love.  hoDDy -horse? 

Moth.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a 
colt,  and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  Bat  haw 
you  forgot  your  love  ? 

Arm,  Almost  I  had. 

Moth,  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm,  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth,  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  thoao  threa 
I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live :  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  apon  the  instant:  by  heart  yoa  love  her, 
because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her :  in  heart 
yuu  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  vrith  her ; 
and  out  of  heart  yon  love  her,  being  not  of  heart  that 
you  cannot  eiyoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth,  And  three  times  as  moch  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all.  [a  letter. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain ;  he  mnst  carry  nw 

Moth,  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass  I 

Arm.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Moth,  Marry,  sir,  you  mnst  send  the  ass  npon  tha 
horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  bat  1  go. 

Arm,  The  way  is  bnt  smnrt;  away. 

Moth,  As  swih  aa  lead,  sir. 

Arm,  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenioos  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow? 

Moth,  Minims,  honest  master;  or  rather,  1 

Arm,  1  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth,  Yoo  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so  • 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  agnn? 

Ann,  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetorick ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  balUt,  thaf  s  he :— > 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thomp  then,  and  I  flee. 

[Enii 

ArwL  A  most  acute  jnvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of 
grace! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  most  sigh  ia  thy  &ce 
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Mont  rode  mdancholv,  valour  gives  tbee  place. 
My  herald  is  retamVl. 

Re-enter  Moth  and  Costard. 

Moth,  A  wooder,  master ;  here's  a  Costard  broken 
in  a  shin. 

Arm,  Some  enigma^  some  riddle :  come» — thy 
/"envoy;— -begin. 

CoBt.  No  egma»  no  riddle,  no  tenvoy;  no  salve 
in  the  mul,  sir:  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plam  plantain: 
no  tenvoy,  no  tetwou,  no  salve,  sir.  Dot  a  plantain ! 

Arm,  By  virtoe,  tboa  enibrcest  laughter ;  thy  silly 
thought,  my  spleen ;  the  heavingof  my  longs  pro- 
vokes me  to  ridicoloos  smiling :  O,  pardon  me,  my 
stars !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  ibr  Penvajf, 
and  the  word,  fnwo^,  for  a  salve  ? 

Moth,  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not 
tenooy  a  salve  ?  I  make  plain 

Arm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discoarae,  to 
Some  obscure  precedence,  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  bemg  hot  three. 
There's  the  moral :  now  tiie  f  envoy. 

Moth,  I  will  add  the  tenvoy :  say  the  moral  again. 

Arm,  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  homble-bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  bat  three. 

Moth,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  stav'd  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  yoo  follow 
%vith  my  fenvoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  homble-bee, 
Were  sdll  at  odds,  being  hot  three : 

Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  oar  of  door. 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  foor. 

Moth.  A  good  f envoy,  ending  in  the  goose: 
Would  yoo  desire  more? 

Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose, 
thafsflatr— 
Sir,  yoar  oenny  worth  is  good,  an  yoor  goose  be  fat — 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose : 
I  jet  me  see  a  fat  tenvoy;  ay,  thafs  a  fat  goose. 

Arm,  Come  hither,  come  hither :  how  did  this 
argument  begin? 

Moth,  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a 
shin. 
Then  caU'd  yoo  for  the  tenvoy. 

Cost,  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came  your 
argument  in; 
Then  the  bov's  fat  tenvoy,  the  goose  that  yoo  bought ; 
And  he  ended  the  market 

Arm.  But  tell  me;  how  was  there  a  Costard 
broken  in  a  shin? 

Moth,  I  will  tell  yoo  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thoo  hast  no  feeling  of  it.  Moth !  I  will  speak 
that  tenvoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  oot  that  was  safely  within. 
Pell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm,  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm,  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  O  marry  me  to  one  Frances;— I  smell 
some  tenvoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm,  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee^  at 
libertv,  ennreedoming  thy  person;  thou  wert  im- 
mared,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true ;  and  now  yoo  will  be  my  por- 
gatioo,  and  let  me  loose. 

Arm,  I  f^ve  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  dur- 
ance :  and.  u  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing 
bat  this:  bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid 
Jaquenetta:  there  is  remuneratioo ;  {giving  him 
tnoney)  for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honoar  is.  re- 
warding my  deoendents.    Moth,  follow.         [Exit, 

Moth,  Like  tne  sequel,  L — Signior  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost,  My  sweet  ounce  of  man  s  flesh !  my  incony 
Jew!  [Exit  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remune- 
ratioo! O.  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthing : 
three  fiurtnings— remoneration. — Whafs  the  prtcs 


of  this  inkle  ?  a  penny  .'—No,  Vllgive  you  a  remu- 
neredion:  why,  it  carries  it — Remuneration  I— 
why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will 
never  bay  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Bibon. 

Biron,  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly 
well  met. 

Cost.  Pray  yon,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon 
may  a  man  boy  fw  a  remuneration  ? 

Biron.  What  is  a  remoneration? 

Cost,  Marry,  sir.  half-penny  farthing. 

Biron,  O,  why  then,  three-&rthings  worth  of  silk. 

Cost,  I  (hank  yoor  worship :  G^od  oe  with  you ! 

Biron,  O,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave. 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 

Cost,  When  would  yoo  have  it  done,  sir? 

Biron,  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cost,  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir :  fare  yoo  well. 

Biron,  O,  thoo  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost,  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it 

Biron,  Why,  villain,  thoo  most  know  first 

Cost.  1  will  come  to  yoor  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Biron,  It  most  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark, 
slave,  it  is  but  this: 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 

name. 
And  Rosaline  thev  call  her :  ask  for  her ; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  coonseL  There's  thy  goerdon ;  go. 

{Gwes  him  money.) 

Cost.  Goerdon, — O,  sweet  goerdon !  better  than 
remoneration ;  eleven-|>ence  larthing  better :  most 
sweet  goerdon !-^I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print-;— 
Goerdon — remoneration.  [Exit. 

Biron,  O I — And  I,  forsooth,  in  love !  I  that  have 
been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  hamoroos  sigh: 
A  critic ;  na^,  a  night-watch  constable  ; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ; 
This  wimpled,  whining,  pnrblind,  wayward  boy ; 
This  senior-jonior,  giant-dwarf^  Dan  Cupid ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces. 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trottinff  pantora,  O  my  little  heart ! 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop ! 
What?  II  Hove !  I  soe !  I  seek  a  wife  I 
A  womao,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing ;  ever  oat  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch, 
Bot  being  watcb'd  that  it  may  still  go  right? 
Nay,  to  be  peijur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 
With  two  pitch  balls  stock  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 
Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 
Thooeh  Aigos  wwe  her  eonoch  and  her  gaard : 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her ! 
To  pray  for  her !  Go  to ;  it  is  a  plagoe. 
That  Copid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  siah,  pray,  sue,  and  groan : 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan .  [Exit. 

ACT  rv. 

Scene  I. — Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria.  Katha 
BINE,  Bouet,  Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Forester 
Prin4    Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse 
so  hard 
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Agmnai  the  itoep  opriaiiig  of  the  hill  ? 

Bof/et,  I  know  not ;  bat,  I  thiak,  it  wa«  not  be. 

Prw.    Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  moontiDg 
mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  oor  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush. 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in? 

For.  Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand,  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot 

Prm.    I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot. 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st,  the  fairest  shoot 

For.  Paraon  me,  madam,  for  1  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  what  ?  first  praise  roe,  and  again 
say,  no? 
O  short-Iiv'd  pride !  not  fair?  alack  for  woe  ! 

Far.  YtB,  madam,  fair. 

Prin,  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true ; 

{Giving  him  monty.) 
Fair  payment  for  fool  words  is  more  tban  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit 

Prw.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  sar'd  by  merit. 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  tor  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  pmise. — 
But  come,  the  bow : — Now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  dot ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  lor  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kilL 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes; 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes ; 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 
As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-aove- 
rein^ 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  ? 

Prinr  Only  for  praise :  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

EmUr  Costard. 

Prim.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, [the  head  lady  ? 

Co$t.  Ood  dig-yon-den  all !    Pray  you,  which  is 

Prtff.  Thou  Shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest 
that  have  no  heads. 

Co$t.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 

Prin.   The  thickest,  and  the  tallest 

Co9t.  The  thickest,  and  the  taUestl    it  is  so; 

truth  is  truth. 

An  yoor  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit. 

One  of  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should 

be  fit  [here. 

Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  yoo  are  the  thickest 

Prin,   What's  vour  will,  sir  ?  whaf  s  your  will  ? 

Co$t.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  biron,  to  one 
lady  Rosaline.  [of  mine  : 

Prin.   O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ;  he's  a  good  firiend 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  yon  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon. 

Bowei.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  importeth  none  here ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaqnenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear: 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wai,  and  every  one  give  ear. 
^  Boyet  fRoadt).  By  keaven,  that  thou  art  fair, 
i»  mott  Mailibte ;  irutt  that  thou  mrt  beauteous; 
tnUh  itself,  ^hat  thou  art  lovely :  more  fairer  than 
fo»r.  beautiful  than  beauteous;  truer  than  truth 
iissg,  have  commiseratum  on  thy  heroical  vassal ! 
The  fuagnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king 
€k»phetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  mdubt- 
tate  beggar  Zenelophou ;  (md  he  it  was  that  might 
rightly  say^  veni,  vidi,  vici ;  which  to  anatomise 
m  ihe  vulgar,    (O  base  and  obscure  mdgarj! 


videlicet,  h»  came,  saw,  and  overcams :  he  eeane, 
one;  saw,  two:  overcame,  three.  Who  cams?  tkt 
hing;  Why  did  he  come  ?  to  see;  Why  did  he  see  ' 
to  overcome :  To  whom  came  he?  to  the  beggar ; 
What  saw  he?  the  beggar;  Who  overcame  kef 
the  beggar:  The  conclusion  is  victory^  On 
whose  side?  the  kinffs :  the  cmtive  is  enrtch*d; 
On  whose  side  ?  the  beggar's  ;  The  catastrophe  is 
a  nuptial;  On  whoss  side?  The  king's? — iro,  on 
both  in  one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  king;  for  so 
stands  the  comparison :  thou  the  beggar; for  so 
witnesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  J  command  tky 
love?  I  may :  Shall  J  enforce  thy  love?  J  could: 
ShaU  1  entreat  thy  love?  I  will.  What  shalt 
thou  exchange  for  rags?  robes;  For  titles,  titles: 
For  thyself^  me.  T/tus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I 
pn^fane  my  lips  on  thy  foot  ^  my  eyes  on  thy  jne- 
ture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 

Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 
Don  Adriamo  db  Armado. 
Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Oainstthee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey  \ 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thon  then  ? 
Food  for  Us  rage,  repasture  for  his  den. 

Prin,   What  plume  of  feathers  is  he,  that  indited 

this  letter?  [better? 

What  vane  ?  what  weather-cock  ?  did  yon  ever  hear 

Boysi.  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  the 
style.  [erewhile. 

Prin.  Else  yoor  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it 

Boyet.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps 
here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin.  Thou  fellow,  a  vrord : 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 

Cost.  I  told  yoo ;  my  krd. 

Prin,  To  whom  should'st  thou  give  it? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine. 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  cul'd  Rosaline. 

Prin.   Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come, 
lords,  away. 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this ;  twill  be  thine  another  day. 
[Exit  Princess  and  train, 

Boyet.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor? 

Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Ros.  Why,  she  that  bean  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off!  [marry, 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Ros.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  yoor  deer  ? 

Ros.  If  we  chuse  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come 
Finely  put  on,  indeed ! —  [near. 

Mar.  Yoo  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she 
strikes  at  the  brow.  [her  now  ? 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower :  have  I  hit 

Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  vrith  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  7 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  tbse  vrith  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  queen  Qninever  o£  Britain 
was  a  little  wench,  as  tonchiuz  the  hit  it 

Ros.  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  nit  it,  hit  it,  (Sbging.) 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 

Boysi.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 
An  I  cannot,  another  can. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  ondKatk 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  how  both  did 
fit  it  r  [both  did  fait  it 

Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot;  for  thcv 

Boyet,  A  mark!  O,  mark  but  that  mark;  A 

mark,  says  my  ladj!  [be. 

Let  the  mark  nave  a  prick  mt,  to  mete  at,  if  it  may 
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Mar.  Wide  o*  the  bow  hand !  I'faith  your  hand 
is  ont  [hit  the  clout 

Cost,  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er 
Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be  oot,  then,  belike  yonr 
hand  is  in.  [the  i)in. 

Cost,  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 
M€W.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  yonr  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost  She's  too  hard  for  yon  at  pricks,  sir;  chal- 
lenge her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rabbing;  Good  night,  my 
good  owl.        [Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria, 
Cost,  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  clown  ! 
Lord,  lord!  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  pnt  him  down ! 
O*  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar 
wit !  [were,  so  fit 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  oflT,  so  obscenely,  as  it 
Armatho  o'  the  one  side,— <),  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a' 

will  swear ! — 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
(Shouting  within,)  Sola,  sola !  ' 

[Exit  Costard,  running. 

Scene  11,— The  same. 
Enter  Holopernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath,  Very  reverent  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi,  'The  deer  was,  as  yoo  know,  in  sanguis, — 
blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like 
a  jewel  m  the  ear  of  coelo, — the  sky,  the  welkin, 
the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face 
of  terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Tralv,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least :  but,  sir, 
I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

Hoi.  sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull*  'Twas  not  a  haud  credo  ;  'twas  a  pricket 

Hoi,  Most  barbarous  intimation!  yet  a  kind  of 
insinuation,  as  it  were,  m  via,  in  way  of  explica- 
tion; facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or  rather 
ostentare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after 
his  undressed,  unpolished,  uneducated,  unpmned, 
untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  un- 
confirmed fashion, — ^to  insert  again  my  haud  credo 
for  a  deer.  [a  pricket 

Dull  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo ;  'twas 

HoL  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus  ! — O  thoa 
monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

Nath.  sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that 
are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were  he  hath  not  drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is  not 
replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in 
the  duller  parts ; 
And  sach  narren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we 

thankfnl  shoald  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts, 

^  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For,  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet, 
or  a  fool,  ^  [a  school : 

So,  were  there  a  patch  Sv    ^*«  learning,  to  see  him  in 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I ;  bein^  '^Id  father's  mind. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather,         *  ''»♦;«  not  the 
wind.  r  wit, 

Dull.  You  two  are  book -men :  can  yon  c.    / 

What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not 

hve  weeks  old  as  yet  ?  [man  Doll. 

Hoi.  Dicty una,  good  man  Dull;  Dictynna,  good 

Dull.  What  is  Dictynna? 

Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam 
was  no  more ;  [fivescore. 

And  raoght  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 
llie  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  Tis  true  mdeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 
^  Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allu- 
sion holds  in  the  exchange. 


Dull.  And  I  say,  the  pollnsion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change ;  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old : 
and  I  say  beside,  that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  prin- 
cess kill  d. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  yoo  hear  an  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ?  and,  to  humour 
the  ignorant,  I  have  call'd  the  deer  the  princess 
kill'd,  a  pricket 

Nath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  perge  ;  so 
it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrilitv. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter;  for  it 
argues  facility. 

The praisefuhjyrincesspierc'd and prich' da  pretty 
pleasing  pricket ; 

Some  say,  a  sore;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made 
sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell;  put  L  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps 
from  thicket;  [hooting. 

Or  prtcket,  sore,  or  else  sorel;  the  people  fall  a- 
Jfsore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  ffly  sores  ; 

OsoreL!  ^  [more  L. 

Of  one  sore  Ian  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one 

Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws 
him  with  a  talent 

Hoi.  This  is  a  giil  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ; 
a  foolish,  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revo< 
lotions:  these  are  begot  m  the  ventricle  of  memory, 
nourished  in  the  womb  o( pia  maier;  and  deliver'a 
upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  :  but  the  gift  is  good 
in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you :  and  so  may 
my  parishioners :  for  their  sons  are  well  tiitor'd  by 
you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under 
yon :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi  Mehercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they 
shall  want  no  instruction  :  if  their  daughters  be  ca- 
pable, 1  will  put  it  to  them :  but,  tir  saptt  qui  pattea 
loquitur :  a  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquenbtta  and  Costahd. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

Hot.  Master  person, — quasi  pers-on.  And  if  one 

should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  ? 

^  Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is 

likest  to  a  hogshead. 

HoL  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of 
conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fire  enough  for  a  flint, 
pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  'tis  pretty,  it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Gm>d  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  ead  me 
this  letter ;  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent 
me  from  Don  Armatho :  I  beseech  you,  read  it 
Hoi.  Fauste,  precor  geUdd  quando  pecus  omne 
sub  umbrd 
Ruminat, — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  I 
I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

Vinegia,  Vinegia, 

Chi  non  te  vede,  ei  non  te  pregia. 
Old  Mantuan !  old  Mantuan !  Who  understandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not — Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. — 
Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents  ?  or,  rather, 
as  Horace  says  in  his — What,  my  soul,  verses  ? 
Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 
Hoi.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse ;  Lege, 
domine. 
Nath.  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I 

swear  to  love  ? 

Ah,  never  faith  could^  hold,  if  not  to  beauty 

vowed!  [prove: 

Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  laithful 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like 

osiers  bowed.  [eyes ; 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would 

comprehend:  [suffice; 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee 

commend :  [wonder; 

All  ignorant  tlmt  sou],  that   sees  thee  without 

N* 
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Act  IV. 


(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  ihj  parts 

admire ;)  [ful  thunder. 

Thy  eje  Jove's  Ughtoing  bears,  th^  Toice  his  dread- 

Which,  not  to  anger  beat,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial,  as  thoa  art,  oh  pardon,  love,  this  wrong. 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly 
tongae! 

Uoi.  Yon  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss 
the  accent :  let  me  supervise  the  cansuMiet  Here 
are  only  numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancjr,  fa- 
cility, and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret,  Ovidius 
Naso  was  uie  man :  and  why  indeed,  Naso ;  but  for 
smellinff  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fimcy,  the 
jerks  of  invention  ?  ImUari,  is  nothing  :  so  doth  the 
bound  his  master,  the  ape  luj  keeper,  the  tired  horse 
his  rider.  But,  damoseHa  virgb,  was  this  directed 
to  you? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biroo,  one  of 
the  strange  queen's  lords. 

Hoi.  I  vriU  overglance  the  superscript  To  the 
snotO'White  hand  of  the  most  beauteomt  LatUf  Ro- 
saline,  I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter, 
for  the  nomination  oi  the  party  written  unto. 

Your  ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment,  Bi- 
RON.  Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biroa  is  one  of  uie  votaries 
with  the  king ;  aiid  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a 
seonentoftbe  stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally, 
or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Tnp 
and  go,  my  sweet ;  deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal 
band  of  the  king ;  it  may  concern  much :  stay  not 
thy  compliment ;  1  forgive  thj  duty ;  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  roe. — Sir,  God  save 
your  life  I 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[JEseunt  Cost,  and  Jaa, 

Nath,  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God, 
very  religiously ;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 

Hoi.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  I  do  fear  co- 
lourable colours.  Bnt,  (o  return  to  the  verses ;  did 
they  please  you,  sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hoi,  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
pupil  of  mine ;  where  if,  before  repast,  it  shall  please 
yon  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid 
child  or  puoil,  undertake  vour  ben  venuto;  where  I 
will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither 
savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention :  I  beseech 
your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too :  for  society  (saith  the 
text),  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL  And,  certes,  the  text  roost  infallibly  con- 
cludes it — Sir,  {to  Dull)  I  do  invite  you  too ;  you 
shall  not  say  me,  nay  :  pauca  verba. — ^Away ;  the 
gentles  are  at  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  BiRON,  uyith  a  paper. 
Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer;  I  am 
coursiii||f  myself:  they  have  pitch'd  a  toil;  I  am 
toiling  in  a  pitch ;  pitch,  that  defiles ;  defile !  a  foul 
word.  Well,  Set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so,  thev 
say,  the  tool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool. 
Well  proved,  wit!  By  the  Lord,  this  love  b  as  mad 
as  Ajax.:  it  kills  sheep;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep: 
Well  proved  again  on  my  side !  I  will  not  love :  if 
[  do,  hang  me ;  i'faith,  i  will  not  O,  but  her  eye, 
— by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love 
her;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in 
the  world  but  lie,  and  be  in  my  throat  By  heaven, 
1  do  love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to 
be  melancholy ;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and 
here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  bath  one  o'  my 
sonnets  already ;  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it, 
and  the  Udy  hath  it :  swe«t  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a 
pm,  if  the  other  three  were  in :  here  comes  one 
with  a  pnper;  God  give  him  grace  to  groon.  {Gets 
up  into  a  tree.) 


Enter  the  Kino,  with  a  p<q»er. 
King.  Ah  me ! 

Biron.   {Aside.)   Shot  by    heaven ! — Proc«  ed  ! 
sweet  Cupid ;  thou  hast  thnmp'd  him  with  thy  bird- 
bolt  under  the  left  pap : — ^I'faith  secrets. — 
King.  {Reads.)  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun 

gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 
The  night  of  dew  thai  on  my  cheeks  down  flows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  qfthe  deep. 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  ofmme  give  light ; 


Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee. 

So  rtdest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe  ; 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  sweU  in  me. 

And  they  thy  glory  t/trouah  mu  gri^will  show : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then^  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  ttnd  still  make  me  weep. 
0  queen  <n  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel! 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tofwue  of  mortal  tell. — 
How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  f  I'll  drop  the  paper : 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.  Who  is  he  comes  here  r 

{Steps  aside. ) 

Enter  Lonoatillb,  with  a  paper. 
What,  Longaville !  and  reading  I  listen,  ear. 
Biron,  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  ap- 
pear! {Aside.) 
Long.  Ah  me !  I  am  forsworn. 
Biron.  Why,  be  comes  in  like  a  peijurt,  wearioe 
papers.  {Aside?) 
King.   In  love,    I  hope;   Sweet  fellowship  in 
shame!  {Astde.) 
Biron,  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name. 

{Aside.) 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  peijur'd  so  ? 
Biron.  {Aside.)  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort ;  not 
by  two.  that  I  know :  [society. 

Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn,  that  bangs  up  sim- 
plicity, [move  : 
Long.  J  fear,  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  mr  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron,  (Aside.)  O,  rhymes  are  gourds  on  wanton 


Disfigure 
Long. 


Cupid's  nose : 
>  not  his  slop. 


This  same  shall  ga— 
{He  reads  the  sonnet.) 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  cf  thine  eye 
{'Gainst  whom  tne  world  cannot  hold  argu- 
ment,) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  f 

Vows,  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but,  I  will  prove. 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  l  forswore  not  thee : 
Myvow  was  ecurthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love; 

Thy  grace,  being  gained,  cures  ail  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost 
shine, 
Exhatst  this  vapour  vow:  in  thee  it  is : 
Jf  broken  then,  it  is  nofoult  of  mine; 
Ifoy  me  broke.     What  fool  is  not  so  wise. 
To  Jose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  t 
Biron,  {Aside.)  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which 
makes  flesh  a  deity : 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pore  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  oot  o'  the 
way. 

Enter  Domain,  with  a  paper. 
Long,  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Comp^nT  • 
stay.  {Stepping  tuiUs,) 

Biron.  {Aside.)  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  ionint  play 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
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liore  mckfi  to  the  mill!  O  heavens,  I  have  ray  wiiih ! 
Dmiiain  traosform'd  :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

Jhtrn.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 

Biron,  O  roost  profane  coxcomb !  (JUuilB.) 

Dum.  By  heaTen,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

Biron,  By  heart,  she  is  but  corporal ;  there  you 
lie.  {Atiae.) 

Dum,  Her  amber  hairs  for  foal  have  amber  coted. 

Binm.  An  amber-colonr'd  raven  was  well  noted. 

i,A$id€.) 

Jhim,  As  apright  as  the  cedar. 

Biron,  Stoop.  I  say : 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  (Aside,) 

than.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron,  Ay,  as  some  days ;  bat  then  no  son  most 
shine.  (Aside.) 

Dum.  O  that  I  had  my  wish! 

Long,  And  I  had  mine !    (Aside.) 

King.  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord !  (Aside,) 

Biron,  Amen,  so  I  had  mine :  is  not  that  a  f^ooa 
word  ?  (Astde.) 

Dum,  I  would  forget  her:  bat  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 

Biron,  A  fever  in  yoor  blood,  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  oot  in  saucers ;  sweet  misprision ! 

(.Aside,) 

Dum.  Once  more  I'll  read  the  ode  that  1  have 
writ 

Biron,  Once  more  I'll  mark  haw  love  can  vary 
wit  {Aside^ 

Dum.  On  a  dau^  (alach  the  da^ !) 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  Map, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fitir, 
PliUfing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen  f  *gan  passage  find: 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
fVisKd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But  alack,  mu  hand  is  sworn. 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth  so  ajit  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  : 
Thou,  for  whom  even  Jove  would  swear, 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  Jor  thy  love^— 

This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pam. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too !  111.  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  mv  forehead  wipe  a  penur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  oo  oote. 

Long.  Dnmau,  {advancing)  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
Von  isay  look  oale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know. 
To  be  o^erheara,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  Come,  sir,  (advancing)  you  blush;  as  his 
your  case  is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much ; 
You  do  not  love  Maria;  Loogaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
ilis  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart ! 
I  have  hwa  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 
And  roark'd  you  both,  and  for  yoa  both  did  blush. 
1  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  yoor  fashion ; 
Saw  mn»  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ah  roe !  says  one ;  O  Jove !  the  other  cries; 
Od^,  her  hairs  were  ^old,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth ; 

(To  Long,) 
And  Jowe,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

(To  Dutnain,) 
What  will  Bir6n  say,  when  that  he  shall  bear 


A  faith  infringed,  which  such  a  seal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn  ?  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  ? 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it  ? 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

Biron,  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy.— 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  prav  thee,  pardon  me. 
_,     -^  ,  (Descends  from  the  tree.) 

Good  heart,  what  grace  hiast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears. 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears ; 
You'll  not  be  peijnred,  'tis  a  hatetnl  thing; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  yoa  not  asham'd  ?  nay  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  rouch  o'ershot? 
Yon  found  his  mote ;  the  king  vour  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  or  three. 
O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  I  have  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat. 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gigg. 
And  orofound  Solomon  to  tune  a  iigg. 
And  Nestorplay  at  push-pin  with  &e  boys. 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 
Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  roe,  good  Duroain, 
And,  gentle  Lonjgaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 
And  where  rov  liege's  ?  all  aboat  the  breast : — 
A  caudle,  ho: 

KiHg,  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thv  over-view  ? 

Biron,  Not  yoa  by  me,  oat  I  betray'd  to  you ; 
jL  that  am  honest;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  1  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 

With  moon-like  men,  of  strange  mconstancy. 
When  shall  yon  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhjrme  ? 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  ?    When  shall  you  hear,  that  I 
Wfll  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  race,  an  eye, 
A  ffait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  vraist, 
A  Te^,  a  limb  f — 

Kmg,  Soft ;  whither  away  so  fiist  ? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so? 

Biron,  1  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaqubnetta  and  Costard. 

/of.  Ood  bless  the  king ! 

King,  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost,  Some  certain  treason. 

Kit$g.  What  makes  treason  here? 

Cost,  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King,  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

Hie  treason,  and  you,  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  ^ce,  let  this  letter  be  read ; 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it;  'twas  treason,  be  said. 

Ktng.  Biron,  read  it  over.  (Giving  him  the  letter.) 
— Where  hadstthon  it? 

Jaq,  Of  Costard. 

King,  Where  badst  thou  H? 

Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

Kittg  How  now !  what  is  in  you  t  why  dost  thou 
tear  it  ?  (not  fear  it 

Biron,  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy  ^  your  grace  needs 

Long,  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 
let's  hear  it 

Dum,  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 
(Picks  up  the  pieces.) 

Biron,  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead,  (to  Cos- 
tard) vou  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty :  I  confess,  I  confess. 

Kmg.  What? 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me  fool  to 
make  up  the  mess ; 
He,  he,  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 

Dum,  Now  the  number  is  even. 

Biron,  True,  true ;  we  are  four:  * 
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Will  these  tortles  be  gone  ? 
Kitty.  Hence,  sirs :  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  trne  folk,  and  let  toe  traitors 
stay.  [Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaquenet. 

BiroH,  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O  let  us  em- 
brace! 
As  trae  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 

Young  bU>od  will  not  obey  an  old  decree  : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 
King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love 
of  thine?  [heavenly  Rosaline, 

Biron,  Did  fhey,  qaoth  you?     Who  sees  the 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ?  [now  ? 

King,  What  2eal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 
She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  ali^bt 
Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Bir6n : 
,0,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions  the  cuH'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  oothinje;  wants,  that  want  itsell  doth  seek. 
(Lend  me  the  flounsh  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fy,  painted  rhetoric !  0^  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  prasse  belongs ;         [blot 
She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth 
A  witherd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O,  'tis  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 
King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Biron,  Is  ebony  like  her?  O  wood  divine ! 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 
No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.  O  paradox !  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night; 
And  beauty's  crest  Incomes  the  heavens  well. 
Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deckt, 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  asp^t ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  tams  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dum.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers 
black.  [bnght 

Long.  And  since  her  time,  are  colliers  counted 
King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion 
crack.  [light 

Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  Twere  good  yours  did;  for,  sir,  to  tell 
vou  plain, 
Pll  nnd  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 
Biron.  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  dooms-day 
here.  [she. 

King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as 
ihtm.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stufi*  so  dear. 
Long,  Look,  here's  thy  love  :  my  foot  and  her 
face  see.  {Showtng  his  shoe.) 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine 
eyes, 
Her  feet  were  nrach  too  dainty  for  snch  tread ! 
Dum.  O  Tile !  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
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The  street  sboold  see,  as  she  walk'd  OTer  head. 

King.  But  what  of  this  ?  Are  we  not  all  in  love  ? 

Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  for- 
sworn, [now  prove 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron, 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn.    [eviL 

Dum.  Ay,  marry,  there ; — some  flattery  for  this 

Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed : 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  deviL 

Dum.  Some  salve  for  peijury. 

Biron,  O,  'tis  more  than  need  !— 

Have  at  yon  then,  affection's  men  at  arms : 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ;— * 
To  fast,--to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman ; — 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  yoong; 
And  abstinence  engeriders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book  : 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look? 
For  when  would  yon,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  yon. 
Have  fonnd  the  ground  of  study's  excellence. 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive ; 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes. 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  firs. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long-dnring  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
Yon  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes; 
And  study  too,  the  canser  of  your  vow : 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  aci^unct  to  onrself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have. made  a  vow  to  study,  lords ; 
And  iu  that  vow  we  have  forswom  onr  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  f  ou,  or  yoo. 
In  leaden  contemplation,  have  fonnd  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  promoting  ey^ 
Of  beauteous  tutors  have  enriched  vou  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  prain ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  practisers, 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  tcm : 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swifl  as  thought  in  every  power; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  oflSces. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sounds 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd ; 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soil,  and  sensible. 
Than  are  the  tender  hnros  of  C4>ckled  snails ; 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste 
For  valour  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 
Subtle  as  sphinx :  as  sweet,  and  musical. 
As  bright  Apollo  s  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 
And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  mk  were  temperd  with  love's  sighs: 
O,  then  his  lines  woula  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women's  eyea  this  doctrine  1  derive : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent ; 
Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear ; 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  Wtll  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 
Or  for  love's  sake,  n  word  that  loves  all  mtn ; 
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Or  for  mea^s  mkt,  the  aotfaon  of  tkete  womeo; 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 
Let  us  once  lose  oar  oaths,  to  find  ourselves. 
Or  else  we  lose  oorselves,  to  kef  p  oor  oaths : 
It  is  religion  to  be  thas  forsworn ; 
For  chanty  itself  fulfils  the  law ; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? 

King,  Saint  Capid,  then!  and,  soldiers,  to  the 
field!  Poids; 

Btrom,  Advance  Toor  standards,  and  opon  them, 
Pell-niell,  down  with  them !  hot  be  first  aavis'd. 
In  conflict  that  yoo  get  the  son  of  them. 

Long,  Now  to  plain  dealing ;  lay  these  gloses  by : 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 

King.  And  win  them  too;  tbereibre  let  os  derise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biran,  First,  from  the  park  let  as  oondoct  them 
thither; 
Then,  homeward,  erery  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistrMs :  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Soch  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks^  and  merry  boars. 
Fore-ron  iair  Love,  strewii^  her  war  with  flowers. 

King.  Awa^,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  tmie,  and  may  by  os  be  fitted. 

Biron.  AUon$!  aUon$! — Sow'd  cocUe  reap*d  no 
com; 
And  jostice  always  whirls  m  eqoal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 
If  so,  oar  copper  bays  no  better  treasure. 

{Es9mU. 

ACT  V. 

Scsm  L — Another  part  qftht  tame. 
Mmter  H<»;opmNX8,  Sir  Nathamuel,  and  Dull. 

HoL  Satis  quod  nMeit, 

^ Natk.  1  praise  Oodfor  jrou, sir:  your  reason^  at 
dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant 
without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and 
strange  without  heresy.  1  did  converse  this  quon- 
dam day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is 
intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de 
Arroado. 

HoL  Novi  hominem  tanquam  to :  his  humour  is 
lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed, 
Ins  ere  ambitious,  his  ^t  nuyestical,  and  his  ge- 
oeraf  behavkmr  vain,  ndicolous,  and  Thrasonical 
He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd, 
as  it  were,  too  pere^nate,  as  1  may  call  it 

NatM.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet 

{Takes  out  his  table-boot.) 

BoL  He  draweth  oat  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  1  abhor  such 
fanatical  fantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-devise 
companions,  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to 
speak,  dout,  fine,  when  be  should  sav,  doubt ;  det, 
when  he  should  pronounce,  debt;  d,  e,  b.  t;  not 
d,  e,  t;  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  bauf;  neigh- 
bour^ vocatur,  nebour^  ueigh,  abbreviated,  ne: 
this  IS  abhominable,  (which  he  would  call  abomin- 
able,)it  insiooateth  me  of  insanie ;  ^e  inteiiigis,  do- 
mine  7  to  make  frantic,  lunatic 

Nath.  Lous  deo^  bone  intelligo. 

HoL  Bone? bone,  for  bene :  Priscian  a  little 

■cratch'd ;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  Armaoo,  Mora,  and  Costajux 

NatL  Videene  quis  venit? 

HoL  Video,  ^t  gaudeo. 

Jrm.Chirra!  {To  Moth.) 

HoL  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  ? 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encoanter'd. 

HoL  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  Ian- 
gnaces,  and  stolen  the  scraps.  {To  Costard,  aside.) 

Cost.  O,  they  have  Uvea  long  in  the  alms-basket 
ci  words !  I  marvel,  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee 


for  a  word :  for  thoa  art  not  so  loag  by  the  head  as 
honorificaoilitudinitatibue :  thou  art  easier  swal- 
lowed than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth,  Peace;  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur,  {to  HoL)  are  you  not  lettered  ? 

Moth,  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book  :-— 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  a  horn  on  his 
head? 

HoL  Bsi,  pueriiia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn : — ^Yoa 
hear  his  learning. 

HoL  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  yoo  repeat 
them;  orthefiAh,  if  L 

HoL  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i. — 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  ccmcludes  it ;  o,  a. 

Ann,  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterrm- 
neum,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit :  snip, 
snap,  ^oick  and  home;  itrejoiceth  my  intellect: 
true  wit  [wit-old. 

Moth.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is 

HoL  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure? 

Moth.  Horns.  (gig. 

HoL  Thou  dispatest  like  an  b&nt:  go,  whip  thy 

Moth,  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I 
will  whip  about  your  infamy  circiun  circd;  a  gig  of 
a  cuckold's  horn! 

Cos.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thoa 
shouldst  have  it  to  boy  gingerbread :  hold,  there  is 
the  very  renumeration  i  had  of  thy  roaster,  thou 
half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discre- 
tion. O,  an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou 
wert  but  my  bastard,  what  a  Jovful  father  wouldst 
thou  make  me !  Go '  to :  thou  bast  it  ad  dunghill, 
at  thy  fingers'  ends,  as  tney  say. 

UoL  O,  I  smell  false  Latin :  dunghill  for  fm^tfem. 

Arm,  Arts-man,  praambula;  we  will  be  singled 
from  the  barbarous.  Do  yoo  not  educate  yooui  at 
the  charre-house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

Hoi.  Or,  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountam. 

HoL  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  roost  sweet  pleasure  and 
affection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavi- 
lion, in  the  posteriors  of  this  oay ;  which  the  rude 
multitude  call,  the  aflemoon. 

HoL  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir, 
is  liable,  congruent,  acd  measurable  for  the  after- 
noon :  the  word  is  well  cuU'd,  chose ;  sweet  and 
apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and 
my  familiar,  I  do  assure  yon,  very  |pood  friend : — 
for  what  is  bward  between  us,  let  it  pass : — I  do 
beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy ; — I  beseech 
thee,  apparel  thy  head ;— and  among  other  importo- 
nate  and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great  import 
indeed,  too;— but  let  that  pass: — for  I  must  tell 
thee,  it  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime 
to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder ;  and  with  his  royal 
finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,  with  my 
mnstachio :  bat,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the 
world,  1  recount  no  fable;  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  hit  ip^atness  to  impart  to  Ar- 
mado,  a  soldier,  a  man  ot  travel,  that  hath  seen  the 
world :  but  let  that  pass.  The  very  all  of  all  is,— 
but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy, — that  the 
king  would  have  me  present  the  princess,  sweet 
chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show, 
or  pageant,  or  antic,  or  fire-work.  Now,  under- 
standing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  uv 
good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of 
mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to 
the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

HoL  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine 
worthiesw-^ir  Nathaniel,  as  concernii^  some  en- 
tertainment of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of 
this  day,  to  be  reiidered  by  our  assistance, — the 
kii^s  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate^ 
and  learned  gentleman^ — before  the  princess;  I  say^ 
Dooe  80  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  worthies. 
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NcUh,  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enoagh 
to  present  them  ? 

HoL  Joshua,  yoarself:  myself,  or  this  gallant 
geatleman,  Judas  MaccaDieusitbis  swain,  because 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the 
great;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir,  error :  he  is  not  quantity  enough 
for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end 
of  his  club. 

HoU  Shall  I  have  aodience?  he  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority :  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be 
strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for 
that  purpose. 

Moth,  An  excellent  device !  bo,  if  aov  of  the 
aodience  hiss,  yon  mar  cry  :  well  done^  Hercules! 
now  thou  cruehest  tne  enake !  that  is  the  way  to 
make  an  offence  gracious;  though  few  have  the 
grace  to  do  it 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ? 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

JfoM.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing? 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm,  We  will  have,  if  thb  fadge  not,  an  antic. 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  ViOf  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken  no 
word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.  Allons!  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull,  ril  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so :  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them  dance 
the  hay. 

Hoi.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  oor  sport,  away. 

[Exeunt. 

ScENB  ll.—Anotktr  pari  of  the  tame.  Btfore  the 

Princesses  Pavilion, 

Enter  the  Phincbss,  Kaiharins,  Rosalinb,  and 

Maria. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds! 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  kin^. 

Ros.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  ? 

Prist.  Nothing  but  this?  yes,  as  much  love  in 
rh]rme. 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  marsent  sina  all ; 
That  he  was  fiun  to  seal  on  Copia's  name. 

Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath,  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  nllows  toa 

Ros.  You'll  ne'er  be  friends  with  him;  he  kill'd 
your  sister. 

Kath.  iie  made  her  melancholy,  sad.  and  heavy; 
And  M>  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  finch  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died: 
And  so  mav  you ;  for  a  ught  heart  lives  long. 

Ros.  What's  your  dark  meaning,  moose,  of  this 
light  word? 

Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beaoty  dark,      [out 

Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 

Kath,  You'll  mar  the  light,  by  taking  it  in  snofi^ 
Therefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  amment 

Ros,  Look,  what  yon  do^  you  do  it  still  i*  the  dark. 

Kath,  So  do  not  yon ;  ior  yon  are  a  liffht  wench. 

Ros.    Indeed,  I  weigh  not  yon ;  and  therefore 
light  (for  me. 

Kath,  You  weigh  me  not,— O,  that's  ^ou  care  not 

Ros,  Great  re.ason ;  for,  Past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Prin,  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd. 
Bat  Rosaline,  you  have  a  fiivoor  too : 
Who  sent  it  ?  and  what  is  it  ? 

Ros,  I  would,  you  knew ; 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  1  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Bir6n . 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numbering  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddcas  on  the  ground : 


I  am  compared  to  twen^  thooaand  hin, 
O,  he  hath  drawn  my  pctnre  in  his  letter ! 

Prin,  Any  thing  fike  ? 

Ros.  Much,  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  ( 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink :  a  good  conclnsioo. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy  book. 

Ros,  'Ware  pencils !  How  ?  let  me  not  die  your 
debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  fiiU  of  O'a ! 

Kath.  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  beshrewall  sbrowa ! 

Prin.  But  what  was  sent  to  yon  from  fair  Dnmaia  ? 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  jon  twain  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam;  and  moreover. 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithfiil  lover : 
A  huge  translation  of  hyooorisy. 
Vilely  compil'd,  profoona  simplicity.  [ville  ; 

Mar,  This,  and  these  pearis,  to  me  sent  Loog»- 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile.  tbeart, 

Prin,   1  think  no  less:  dost  thon  not  wish  in 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short?  [part 

Mar,  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 

Prin,  We  are  wise  nris,  to  mock  onr  lovers  so. 

ilos.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  fiir6o  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  anid  beg,  and  seek ; 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times. 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 
And  sbaue  his  service  whoUv  to  my  behests ; 
And  maie  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  portent-like  would  I  6'ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin,  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are 
catch'd. 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  b  wisdom  hatch'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warranC  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

iloff.  The  blood  of  youth  boms  not  with  such 
excess. 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note. 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Boybt. 

Prin,  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  u  in  his  face. 

Bcfet.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  lan^ter?    Where'* 
her  grace? 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet? 

Bo^et.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mountea  are 
Against  your  peace :  love  doth  approach  disgnis'd. 
Armed  in  arguments ;  you'll  be  sorpris'd : 
Muster  your  wits :  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heaas  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.  Samt  Dennis  to  Saint  Cupid!  What  are  they. 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  sooat,  say. 

Boffet,  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  svcamore, 
I  thought  to  dose  mine  eyes  some  half  an  how; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  pnipos'd  rest, 
Tovrard  that  shade  Imight  behold  addreat 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 
And  overheard  what  ]roo  shall  overhear ; 
That  by  and  by,  disguised  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage . 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thff  botfy  bear , 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  dowt. 
Presence  miuestical  would  pat  him  out ; 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciouslif. 
The  boy  reply 'd.  An  angel  is  net  evil; 
I  should  have  f ear' d  her,  had  she  been  a  devil. 
With  that  all   laugh'd,  and   clapp'd  him  on  tht 
Moulder; 
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Makinc  the  bold  wag  bj  their  praises  bolder. 

One  rw>b*d  his  elbow,  thus ;  and  fleer'd,  aod  swore, 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thonib, 

Cry'd,  via !  we  will  do"i,  comt  what  will  come : 

The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried.  All  goes  well: 

The  foardi  tomM  on  the  toe.  and  down  he  fell. 

With  that,  they  all  did  tnmble  on  the  noond. 

With  such  a  aealoas  hmghter,  so  proloond. 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiciuoas  appears, 

To  check  thetr  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prim,  Bat  what,  bat  what,  come  they  to  visit  as  ? 

Boifet,  They  do,  they  do;  and  are  appareled 
thns; — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians :  as  I  goess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance : 
And  every  one  his  lore-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they'll  know 
By  fovonrs  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 

PriH,  And  will  they  so?  the  galhmts  shall  be 
task'd: 
For.  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  masked : 
And  not  a  man  of  them  snail  have  the  grace, 
Desoight  of  suit,  to  see  a  kidy's  face. 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  fovour  thou  shalt  wear ; 
And  then  the  king  will  coart  thee  for  his  dear; 
Hold,  take  thoa  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  tmne ; 
So  shall  Bir6n  take  me  for  Rosaline.— 
And  change  you  favours  too :  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

Roe,  Come  on  then ;  wear  the  fovoors  most  in 
siffht 

Kaik.  But,  in  this  chan^ng,  what  is  your  intent? 

Prin,  The  effect  of  my  utent  is,  to  cross  theurs ; 
Thev  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment; 
Ana  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  vrithal. 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet. 
With  visages  displayed,  to  talk,  and  greet 

Roe,  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to't? 

Prin.  No ;  to  the  death,  we  vrill  not  move  a  foot ; 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speecn  render  we  no  grace ; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Bo^ei.  Why«  that  contempt  wUl  kill  the  speaker's 
heart. 
And  (|Bite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part 

Prm,  Therefore  I  do  it;  and,  I  make  no  doubt. 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own  : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  btended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 
{Trumpete  sound wiikin,) 

Bopet  The   trumpet  sounds;   be  mask'd,   the 
maskers  come.  {The  Ladiee  maek.) 

Enter  the  Kmo.  BnoN,  Lonoayillb,  and  Duuain, 

in  Russian  habits,  and  masked;  Moth,  Jf  m- 

eieiane,  and  Attendants. 

Moth,  All  hail  the  richest  beautiee  on  the  earth! 

Bojfet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 

Moth,  A  holtrpareel  of  the  fairest  damee, 

(The  ladies  torn  their  backs  to  him.) 
That  ever  tunfd  their—hacke—to  mortal  views  ! 

Biron,  Their  tyee,  villain,  their  eyes. 

Moth,  That  ever  turn*  a  their  epes  to  wwrtal 
views!  Out-' 

Bopet,  Tnie;  out,  indeed. 

Moth,  Out  €ff  jfowr  fawmrSf  heavenfy  spirits. 
Not  to  behold—  [vouchettfe 

Biron,  Once  to  behold,  ngoe. 

Moth,  Once  to  behold  with  pour  sun-beamed 
epes, with  pour  sun-beamed  epes — 

Bopet,  They  will  not  answer  to  aiat  epithet. 
Yon  were  best  call  it,  daughter-beamed  eyes. 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me 
out 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness?  be  gone,  you 
rogue. 


Ros.  What  would  these  strangers?  know  their 
minds,  Boyet: 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 

Bopet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 

Biron,  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros,  What  would  they,  say  they? 

Bopet,  Notiiing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros,  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be 
gone.  [gone. 

Bojpet.  She  savs,  yon  have  it,  and  you  may  be 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  miles. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Bopet.  They  say  that  they  have  measured  many 
a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  yon  on  this  grass. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so :  ask  them,  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Bopet,  If,  to  come  hither,  you  have  measur'd 
miles. 
And  many  miles ;  the  orincess  bids  yon  tell. 
How  many  inches  do  nil  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary 
steps. 

Bopet.  She  hears  herself. 

Ros,  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  wear^^  miles  you  have  o'ergone, 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Biron,  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite,  [you ; 

That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vonchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we.  like  savages,  may  worship  it 

Ros.  My  foce  is  out  a  moon,  ana  clouded  too. 

King,  Blessed  are  clonds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,   and  these  thy  stars,  to 

shine 
(Those  clonds  remov'd,)  upon  our  wat'ry  eyne. 

Ros,  O  vain  petitioner !  beg  a  greater  matter ; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then,  in  our  measure,  do  but  vouchsafe 
one  change: 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros,  Play,  music,  then:  nay,  you  must  do  it 

soon.  (Music  plap. ) 

Not  yet ; — no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

Kmg,  Will  yon  not  dance  ?  How  come  you  thuH 
estrang'd  ? 

Ros.  Yon  took  the  moon  at  full ;  but  now  she's 
chang'd. 

King,  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays ;  vonchsafe  some  motion  to  it 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it 

King,  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Ros,  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by 
chance. 
We'll  not  be  nice :  take  hands ; — we  will  not  dance. 

King,  Why  take  we  hands  then  ? 

Ros,  Only  to  part  friends  :- 

Conrt'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  tne  measure  ends. 

King.  More  measure  of  this  measure;  be  not 
nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.   Prize  you  yourselves;  what  buys   your 
company  ? 

Ros.   Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so  adieu ; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  yon ! 

King,  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat 

Ros,  In  private,  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

{Thep  converse  apart.) 

Btron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 
with  thee.  [three. 

Prin.    Honey,   and  milk,  and    sugar;  there  is 

Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so 
nicr,) 
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Metheglio,  wort,  and  malmsey ;— Well  nm,  dice ! 
There's  half  a  dosen  sweets. 

Prin,  Seventh  sweet,  adieu ! 

Sinc«  yon  can  cog,  I'll  play  no  nwre  with  yoo. 

Biron,  One  word  in  secret 

Prin,  Let  it  not  be  sweet 

Biron,  ThoQ  griev'st  my  gall. 

Prin.  Gall!  bitter. 

Biron,  Therefore  meet 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


ActV. 


{Thetf  converse  apart.) 
hatde  with  me  to  chapge  a 


Jhtm.  Will  yon  toqcI 

word : 
Mar.  Name  it 
Jhim.  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so?  Fair  lord,— 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum,  Please  it  yoo, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adiea. 

{They  converse  apart.) 
Kath,  What,  was  yonr  visor  made  without  a 

tougae? 
Lonq,  I  know  the  reason,  lad^,  why  yon  ask. 
Katn.  O.  for  voor  reason !  quickly,  sir  ^  I  long. 
Long.    Yon  have  a  double  tongue  within  yoor 
mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Kath,  Veal,  quotn  the  Dutchman: — Is  not  veal 

a  calf? 
Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady  ? 
Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let* s  part  the  word. 
KaiX  No,  I'll  not  be  yoor  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it;  it  mav  prove  an  ox. 

Long.   Look,   how  you  butt  yourself  in  these 
sharp  mocks! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady?  do  not  so. 
Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  jour  horns  do  grow. 
Long.  One  word  in  private  with  yon,  ere  I  die. 
Katn.  Bleat  softly  then,  the  butcher  hears  you  cry. 
{Theif  converse  apart.) 
Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as 
keen 
As  is  (he  rasor's  edge  invisible. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 
Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference  ;  their  conceits  have  wim, 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
Bos.  Not  one  word  [more,  my  maids ;  break  off, 

break  off. 
Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 
King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches ;  you  have  simple 
wits. 
[Exeunt  King,  Lords,  Moth,  Music,  and  Atten- 
dants. 
Prin,  Twenty  adieus,  my  frosen  Mnscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at? 
Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

puffd  out 
Ros.  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ; 

fat,  fat 
Prin,  O  poverty  in  wit.  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to  night? 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  fiices  ? 
This  pert  Bir6n  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Ros.  O !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin.  Biron  did  swear  bimselfout  of  all  suit 
Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword  : 
No  potW,  quoth  I ;  mv  servant  straight  was  mute. 
Kath,  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart; 
And  trow  yoo  what  he  call'd  me  ? 
Prin,  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Katk.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 
Prin.  Oo,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Ros.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute, 
caps. 
But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prin.  And  auick  Birdn  bath  pughted  faith  to  me. 
Katk,  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 


Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sore  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  and  prettv  mistresses,  gire  ew- 
Immediately  they  will  aj^ain  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes;  for  it  can  never  be. 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  wSl  they  return? 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  wHI,  God  knows  ; 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows ; 
Therefore,  change  favours ;  and,  when  tbey  repair. 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  ur. 

Prin,  How  blow?  bow  blow?  speak  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Boyet.  Fair  ladies,  nmsk'd,  are  roses  in  their  bod; 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commiitore  sfaown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin,  Avaunt,  perplexity !  What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Ros.  Good,  madam,  if  by  roe  you'll  be  advis'd. 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disgois'd: 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disf^uis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were ;  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd. 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boffet.  Ladies,  withdraw;  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prm,  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  mn  over  land. 
[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.  Katk,  and  Maria. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Biron,  Lonqatillb,  and 
Dumain,  m  tkeir  proper  kabits. 

King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  yoo!  Where  it  tbe 
princess  ? 

Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent:  Please  it  yoor  migeity. 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audusnce  for  oae 
word. 

Boyet,  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Biron,  This  fellow  pecks  np  wit,  as  pigeons  peas; 
And  utters  it  again,  when  God  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pedlar ;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  hin; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  ^ce  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  piUant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 
He  can  carve  too  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy  j 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  be  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  oshering, 
Mend  him  who  can:  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet: 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  hone^^-tongoed  Boyet 

King.  A  blister  on  bis  sweet  tongue,  with  ny 
heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  oat  of  his  part! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ushered  byBoYKt :  Roialdib, 
Maria,  Katharine,  ana  Attendants, 

Biron,  See  where  it  comes ! — ^Behavioor,  what 
wert  thou, 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee ?  and  what  art  thoo  now? 
King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day! 
Prin,  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  fool,  as  I  conceiv«b 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  yon  may. 
Prin,  Then  wish  me  oetter,  I  will  give  yon  leave. 
Kitig.  We  came  to  visit  yon ;  and  pnrpoae  now 

To  lead  yoo  to  our  conrt:  vouchMfe  it  then. 

Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;  and  so  bold  yoar 

vow: 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  peipor  d  men. 

JTmo.Reboke  me  noA  for  that  which  yon  provoke; 

The  Tirtoe  of  yoar  eye  most  break  my  ontk. 
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Prim.  Yoa  nick-DMiie  ▼irtoe:  vice  yoo  thoald 
have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now.  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest. 
A  world  of  torments  though  1  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest: 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.  O,  yoa  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here. 

Unseen,  nnvisited,  much  to  oar  shame. 
Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King,  How,  madam  ?  Russians  ? 
Prin,  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  conrtshio  and  of  state. 

Rom,  Madam,  speak  true : — it  is  not  so,  my  lord ; 
My  lady,  (to  the  manner  of  the  days,) 
In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  here  with  four 
In  Russian  habit ;  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord. 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
1  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think. 
When  they   are  thirsty,    fools  would  fain    have 
drink. 
Biron,  This  jest  is  dry  to  ne. — ^Fair,   gentle 
sweet, 
Yoar  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  whei|  we  greet 
With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye. 
By  light  we  lose  litzht :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  uiat  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Mos,  This  proves  you  vrise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eve,— 
Biron,  1  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
JRoM,  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Biron.  0, 1  am  vours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Bom.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  yoa  less. 

Bom,  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 
Biron.  Where  ?  when  ?  what  visor  ?  why  demand 

yoa  this? 
Bom.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  snperfluous  case, 
TliAt  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 
King.  We  are  descried:  they'll  mock  us  now 

downright. 
Dtam,  Let  as  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest 
Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord  ?  Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad? 
Bom,  Help,  hold  his  brows !  he'll  swoon  ?   Why 
look  you  pale? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  cominfi^  from  Muscovy. 

Biron,  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for 
perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ? — 
Here  stand  1,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  virith  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait 
O !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  uenn'd. 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongae ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  iriend ; 

Nor  vroo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  aong : 
Taffiita  phrases,  sicken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spmce  affectation. 
Figure*  pedantical :  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  roe  full  of  maggot  oitentation : 
I  do  forswear  them :  and  1  here  protest. 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  God 
knows !) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 
And,  to  begin,  wench,— so  God  help  me,  la  !— 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Rom.  8tmM  sans,  I  pray  you. 


Biron,  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  nge : — bear  with  me,  1  am  sick ; 
I'll  leave  it  bv  degrees.    Soft,  let  us  see; 
Write,  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  yoo  do  1  see. 

Prin,  No,  they  are  free,  that  gave  these  tokens 

to  OS. 

Biron,  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  ondo  oa. 

i2os.  It  is  not  so :  for  how  can  this  be  troe. 
That  yoo  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sae  ? 

Biron,  Peace :  for  1  will  not  have  to  do  with  yoe. 

Rom.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  1  intend. 

Biron,  Speak  for  yourselves,  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet   madam,   for  oor  rude 
transgression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin,  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  yon  not  here^  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 

King,  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin,  And  were  yoo  well  advis'd  ? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  yoo  then  were  here. 

What  didvoa  whbper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect 
her. 

Prin,  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  yoa  will  re- 
ject her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace,  forbear; 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 
mine. 

Prin.  I  will :  and  therefore  keep  it :— Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Bom.  Madam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight ;  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world  :  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King,  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my 
troth, 
I  never  swore  this  bdy  such  an  oath. 

Rom.  By  heaven,  you  did  ^  and  to  confirm  it  plain. 
You  j^ve  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

Kmg.  My  faith,  and  tliis,  the  princess  I  did  give ; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear : — 
What;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again? 

Biron,  Neitlier  of  either ;  i  remit  both  twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on't ; — Here  was  a  consent 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment,) 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
Some  carry-table,  some  please-man.  some  slight  sany. 
Some  mumble-news,   some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years ;  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she's  ditipos'd, — 
Told  our  intents  before :  which  once  disclos'd. 
The  ladies  did  change  favours ;  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  peijury  to  add  more  terror, 
We  aro  again  forsworn ;  in  will,  and  error. 
Moch  upon  this  it  is : — ^And  might  not  you, 

{To  Bogei.) 
Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  yon  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire. 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out:  go,  you  are  allow'd ; 
Die  when  yoo  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
Vou  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there's  an  eye, 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Bogei.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  ran. 
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BiroH*  Lo,  lie  is  tilting  straight!  Peace;  I  have 
done. 

Enier  Costard. 
Welcome,  pare  wit !  thon  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  thejr  woald  know. 
Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

BiroH.  What,  are  there  bat  three  ? 

Cost.  No,  sir ;  bat  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  parseots  three. 

Biron,  And  three  timea  thiice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir;  under  conection,  sir;  I  hope 
it  is  not  so : 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  we 

know  what  we  know: 
I  hope,  sir,  three  timea  thrice,  sir, — 

Biron,  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil 
it  doth  amount  [nine. 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  yon  should  get 
your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron.  How  much  u  it  ? 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount : 
for  my  own  part,  1  am,  an  they  say,  but  to  par- 
feet  one  man,— «'en  one  poor  man;  Pompioo  the 
great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies? 

Cost,  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompion  the  great:  for  mine  own  part,  I  know 
nut  Ute  degree  of  the  worthy ;  but  1  am  to  stand 
for  him. 

Biron.  Oo,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  olf,  sir;  we  will  take 
some  care.  [Exit  Costeurd, 

King,  Biron,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not 
approach. 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :  and  'tis 
some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company. 

King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come.  [now; 

Prin,  Nay,  mv  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-mle  you 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how : 
Where  seal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
'I'heir  Ibrm  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 

Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Armado. 

Ann.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  ezpence  of 
tiiy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

{Armado  converses  with  tkeKing,  and  delivers 
himaptqter.) 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

Biron,  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  Ood's  making. 

Arm.  That's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  mo- 
narch :  for,  1  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  exceeding 
fantastical ;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain :  but  we 
will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta  guerra. 
I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  ro^al  conple- 
nient !  [Extt  Armado. 

King.  Here  is  Kke  to  be  a  good  presence  of  wor- 
thies: he  presents  Hector  m  Troy;  the  swain, 
i^oropey  the  great;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander; 
Annadu's  page,  Hereules;  the  pedant,  Judas  Ma- 
chabasiis. 

And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the 
other  five. 

Biron,  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King,  Vou  are  deceiv'd.  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.   The   pedant,    the  braggart,    the  hedge 

priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 

Abate  a  throw  at   novum;  and  the  whole  worid 

again,  (vein. 

Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  iiis 


King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes 

amain. 
{Seats  brought  for  the  King,  Princess,  §^c.) 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 
Enter  Costard  armedtfor  Pompep. 

Cost.  I  Pompey  am, 

Boyetl  You  lie,  yon  are  not  he 

Cost.  1  Pompey  am. 

Boget.  With  libbard's  head  on  kw^ 

Biron,  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs  be 
friends  with  thee. 
Cost,   I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the 

Jhim,  The  great 

Cost,  It  is  great,  sir  ;^Pompey  sumam'd  the 
great: 
That  oft  infield,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  male 

my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  comu 

by  chance  ; 
And  lay  my  arms  b^ore  the  legs  qf  this  sweet 
lass  of  France.  [done. 

If  your  ladyship  would  say.  Thanks,  Pompey,  I  had 
Prin.  Oreat  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
Cost.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth :  but,  I  hope,  I  was 
perfect :  I  ma^e  a  litUe  fault  in,  great. 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  worthy. 

Enter  Vatoaihbl  armed,  for  Alexander. 
Nath.  fFhen  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the 
world's  commander; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my 

conquering  might; 
My  *scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Ali- 
sander. 
Boyet,  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not;  lor  it 

stands  too  right 
Biron,  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this  most  tender- 
smelling  knight 
Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd :  proceed,  good 

Alexander. 
Naih.  fFhen  in  the  world  I  liv%  I  was  the 

world's  commander; — 
Boyet.  Most  true,  'tis  right ;  you  were  so,  Ali- 

sander. 
Biron.  Pompey  the  great, — 
Cost,  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Ab- 
sander. 

Cost,  O,  sir,  {to  Naih.)  you  have  overthrowB 
Alisander  the  conoueror!  Vou  will  be  scraped  out 
of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your  lion,  that  holds 
hiK  poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to 
A-jax :  he  will  he  tiie  ninth  worthy.  A  conqueror, 
and  afeard  to  sueak !  run  away  for  shame,  Alisiemder. 
{Nath.  retires.)  There,  an't  shall  please  you ;  a  fool- 
ish mild  man^'  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon 
dash'd!  He  is  a  niarvelloas  good  neighbour,  in 
sooth ;  and  a  very  good  bowler :  but  for  Alisander, 
alas  ycu  see,  how  'tis; — a  litUe  o'erparted: — But 
there  are  worthies  a-comiog  will  speak  their  mind  in 
some  other  sort 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 
Enter  Holofbrnes  armed,  for  Judas,  and  Moth 
armed,  for  Hercules, 
UoL  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 
Whose  clubkiltdCerberus,thatthree-hea£d 


And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  maaas : 
Quoniam,  he  seemethm  minority; 
Ergo,  /  come  with  this  apology. — 
Keep  some  state  m  thy  extt,  and  vanish.  [Exit  Moik 

Hoi.  Judas  I  am, — 

Dum.  A  Judas ! 

Hoi.  Not  Iscariot,  sir, — 
Judas  I  am.  ycleped  Machabttus. 

Dum.  Juaas  MachabwuK  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 
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Birmu  A  kimiig  traitor:— How  art  thou  prov'd 
Jodaa? 

Hoi,  Judas  latitf — 

Jhtm,  The  more  tfbame  (or  yon,  Jodas. 

Hd.  What  mean  too,  sir  ? 

Boyet,  To  make  Jadas  hang  himself. 

Hoi,  Betin,  sir;  you  are  my  elder. 

Birom,  WeU  follow'd :  Jadas  was  hang'd  on  an 
elder. 

Hoi,  1  will  not  be  pot  oot  of  countenance. 

Biron,  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi,  What  is  this? 

Boyet.  A  cittern  bead. 

Dum,  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

BiroH,  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long,  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

Boyet.  The  pummel  of  CsMar's  faulchion. 

Jhim.  The  carved-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron,  St  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum,  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Birott,  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer : 
And  now,  forward;  for  we  haTe  put  thee  in  coun- 
tenance. 

Hoi,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  False  ;  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  outfac'd  them  all. 

Birom,  An  thon  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet.  Therelore,  as  he  b.  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jnde !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay? 

Jhtm.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Bkron,  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him : — 
Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi,  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet,  A  tight  lor  monsieur  Judas:  it  grows 
dark,  he  may  stumble.  [baited ! 

Prin,  Alas,  poor  Machabsens,  how  hath  ne  been 

Enter  Abmado  armed,  for  Hector, 

Biron,   Hide  thy  head,  Achilles ;  here  comes 
Hector  in  arms. 

Dum,  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I 
will  now  be  merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  m  respect  of  this. 

Boyet,  Bat  is  this  Hector  ? 

Dwn,  I  think.  Hector  was  not  so  clean  timbered. 

Long,  His  leg  is  too  bi^  for  Hector. 

Dum,  More  calf,  certam. 

Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  endued  m  the  small. 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Jhtm.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter;  ibr  he  makes  faces. 

Arm.  Tke  arrnqnutemt  Mare,  qf  lamcee  the  al- 
mighty t 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — 

Jhtm.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

Biron.  A  lemon. 

Jiong,  Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dum.  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace! 
The  arm^9otent  Mare,  qflancee  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  o/*  llion  ;    [yea 
A  man  eo  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  Jighi, 

From  mem  till  night,  out  ef  hie  paviHon, 
J  am  thatfiower, — 

Jhtm.  That  mint 

J^ong.  That  columbine. 

Amt.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  toa^ie. 

Jjong.  1  must  rather  give  it  the  rein ;  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 

Jhtm,  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arwt.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten : 
flweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried ; 
when  he  breath'd,  he  was  a  man — But  I  will  for- 
ward with  my  device :  sweet  royalty,  {to  the  Prit^ 
case,)  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  bearing. 

{Binm  whiepere  Coetard) 

Prm,  Speak,  brave  Hector;  we  are  much  de- 
BghtMl. 

Ann,  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot 

Dmn.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 


Arm.  Thie  Hector  far  eurmounted  HannUMtL-— 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  it 
gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  ber  way. 

Arm,  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Coet,  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away:  she's  quick;  the 
child  bruKS  iu  her  belly  already ;  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonise  me  among  poten- 
tates ?  thou  shalt  die. 

Coet.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaqoe- 
oetta  that  is  quick  by  him;  and  hang'd,  for  Pom- 
pey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum,  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

Boyet,  Renowned  Pompey! 

Biron,  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great, 
Pompey!  Pompey  the  huge! 

J)um.  HectcNT  trembles. 

Biron,  Pompey  is  mov'd: — More  Ates,  more 
Ates ;  stir  them  on  I  stir  them  on ! 

Dutn,  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's 
belly  than  wUl  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost,  I  will  not  flght  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man:  I'll  slash;  I'll  do  it  by  the  sword: — I  pray 
you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  worthies. 

Coet.  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt 

Jhtm.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  yon  a  button-hole 
lower.  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for 
the  combat?'^ What  mean  you?  you  will  lose  your 
reputation. 

Arm,  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me;  I 
win  not  combat  in  my  shirt 

Dutn,  You  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath  made 
the  challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for't  ? 

Amt.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt; 
I  go  woolward  for  penauce. 

Boyet,  True,  and  it  was  eiyoin'd  him  in  Rome 
for  want  of  linen ;  since  when.  I'll  be  sworn,  he 
wore  none,  but  a  dish-clout  or  Jaquenetta's ;  and 
that  'a  wears  next  his  heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mbbcadb. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam ! 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 
But  that  thou  mtermpt'st  our  merrimem. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I  bring. 
Is  heavy  in  mv  tongue*    The  king  your  father— 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life. 

Mer,  Even  mi ;  my  tale  is  told.  (cloud. 

Biron.  Worthies,  away;  the   scene  benos  to 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath : 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole 

of  discretion^  and  I  will  right  myMJf  like  a  soldier. 

[Etceunt  fVorthiee. 

King.  How  fares  your  migesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night 

King.  Madam,  not  so;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin,  Prepare,  I  say.— I  thank  you,  gracious 
lords. 
For  all  your  lair  endeavours ;  and  entreat 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  yon  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide. 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it— Farewell,  worthy  k>rd! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  an  humble  tongue : 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
AU  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That,  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the.  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
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The  holy  rait,  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 

Yet,  sbce  love*s  argronieot  waa  firat  on  foot. 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  aorrow  jiiatle  if 

From  what  it  parpos'd ;  since,  to  wail  frienda  loat, 

la  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable 

Aa  to  rejoice  at  frienda  but  newly  found. 

Prm.  I  understand  yon  not ;  my  griefs  are  dou- 
ble, [grief;— 

BiroH,  Honest  plain  worda  best  pierce  the  ear  of 
And  by  these  badges  underatand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oatha ;  your  beauty,  la- 
dies, 
Hath  much  deformed  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 
And  what  in  ns  hath  seemed  ridiculous,— 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  aa  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forma. 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  eveiy  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecom*d  our  oaths  and  gravitiea. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  fanlta. 
Suggested  us  to  make :  therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those,  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you: 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itaolf  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  tuma  to  grace. 

Prm.  We    have  receiv'd   your  letters,  full  of 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ;  [love ; 

And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  aa  liiung  to  the  time ; 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects. 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment 

Dum,  Our  letters,  madam,  ahow'd  much  more 
thanjeat 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Ro$,  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prm,  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world- without-ena  bargain  in : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  penur'd  much. 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness :  and,  therefore,  this, — 
If  for  mv  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  wnl  not  trust :  but  |^o  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  si^ 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning : 
If  thia  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  vour  oflfer,  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts,  ana  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  he  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  eipiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts. 
And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  he  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house ; 
Raining  the  teara  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  fiither's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part; 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  res^ 
Tlie  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye ! 
Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast 

Binm.  And  what  to  me,  my  love,  and  what  to 
me? 

Bo$,  You  most  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  mk; 
Yoa  are  attaint  with  taults  and  peijury ; 


Therefore,  if  yoa  mr  favour  mean  to  get, 

A  twelvemonth  shall  yon  spend,  and  never  rest. 

But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dum.  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  torn? 

Kath.  A  wife!— A  beard,  fair  health,  and  ho. 
nesty; 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  yon  all  these  three. 

Dum,  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kcuh.  Not  so,  my  lord; — a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooera  say: 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
Tlien,  if  I  have  much  love,  I'll  give  you  some. 

Dum,  ril  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  Ifst  you  be  forsworn  again. 

Long.  What  says  Maria  ? 

Mar,  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

rU  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I'll  stay  with  patience :  but  the  time  is  long; 

Mar.  The  liker  you :  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron,  Studies  my  lady  ?  mistress,  look  on  me. 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye. 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

jRos.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Bir6n, 
Before  I  saw  you :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute. 
That  lie  within  the  mercv  of  yonr  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain; 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
(VVithout  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  fnr*ro  day  to  day. 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches :  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  nerce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of 
death? 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Ros,    Wh^,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing 
spint. 
Whose  innuence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace. 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearera  give  to  foob : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  m  the  ear 
Of  him  tnat  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it:  then,  if  sickly  eara, 
Deafd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  bear  your  idle  acorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But.  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit. 
Ana  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation.  [befiUL 

Biron,  A  twelvemonth?  well,  befall  what  will 
I'lljest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospitat 

Prin,  Ay,  sweet  my  brd:  and  so  I  Uke  mf 
leave.  {TotheKimg^ 

King,  No,  madam :  we  will  brioff  you  on  your  way. 

Biron,  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play : 
Jack  hath  not  Jill:  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemoath  and  a 
day. 
And  then  twill  end. 

Biron,  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm.  Sweet  nuyesty,  vouchsafe  oie, — 

Prin.  Was  not  that  Hector? 

Dum,  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm,  1  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave: 
I  am  a  votary ;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  bold 
the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  Bot, 
most  est^med  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialog^oe 
that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled,  in  uraiaa 
of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo?  it  should  have  foSlowed 
in  the  end  oi  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly,  we  will  do  so. 

Arm,  Holla !  approach. 
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Bmi€r  HoLOPKRHBS,  Nathanibl,  Mora,  Cos- 
tard, and  others. 

Thbt  side  is  Hienis,  winter ;  this  Ver,  tlie  spring ; 
the  0O8  maiDtain'd  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the 
cuckoo.    Ver.  begin. 

SONG. 


Sprinff.    When  daieUt  pied,  <md  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  t/te  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he. 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O  word  of  fear, 
Umpleasing  to  a  married  ear  i 

II. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaien  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks, 

FFhen  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
Ana  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks. 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he. 
Cuckoo: 


Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  wtnrdof  fear^ 
Unpleaeing  to  a  married  ear! 

IIL 
TFint,  When  icicles  hana  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  snepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comesfrozen  home  in  pail, 
ff  hen  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  befoul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who  ; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

TV. 

FFhen  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  afler  the 
songs  of  Apollo.    You,  that  way ;  we,  this  way. 

[Exeunt. 


Act  v.— Scene  2. 

Princess.  Sweet  bearta,  we  ahall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
ir  rairinga  come  thai  plentifully  in. 
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ACT  I. 


P.  187,  c.  1,  /.  36  With  all  M««-]  i.  e.  .the 
Kmg,  Biroo,  &c. 

id  c.  2,  /.  27. tohile  truth  th*  while. 

Doth  falsely  blind,}  FaUely  w  here,  and  in 
many  olher  places,  the  same  as  tUshonestly  or 
trBacheroutljf. 

Jd  l.  34.  Who  dazzling  «o,  that  eye  shall  be  hie 
heed. 
And  give  him  light  that  was  it  blinded  by,] 
This  passage  is  unnecessarily  obscure:  the  meuu« 
ing  is.  that  when  he  dazzlra,  that  is,  has  his 
eye  made  weak ,  b^  fixing  hie  eye  upon  a 
fairer  eye  ,  that  fairer  eye  ehall  be  hie  heed, 
his  direction  or  lode-star,  and  give  him  light 
that  was  blinded  by  it.  Juhnhon.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  reads  "  it  wcur 

Id.  I.  69. sneaping  frost ,"}    To  sneap  is  to 

check,  or  rebuke. 

P.  188,  c.  1,  /.  6. May*s  newfanaled  shows ;] 

By  these  sh4fws  the  poet  means  May-games  at 
which  a  snow  would  be  very  unwelcome  and 
unexpected.    It  is  only  a  periphrasis  for  May. 

Id.  I.  10.  sit  you  out,]  To  sit  out :  is  a  term  from 
the  card-table. 

Id.  I.  33.  Mr.  Malone  omits  And. 

Id,  /.  27.  "This  penalty?'* —  Malonb. 

id.  I.  32.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility,]  or 
w^banity. 

Id.  I.  54. lie  A«r«  — ]    Means  reside  here,  in 

the  same  sense  as  an  ambassador  is  said  to  lie 
leiger. 

id.  I.  59.  Not  by  might  master* d^  but  by  special 
grace :  ]  Biron,  amidst  his  extravagancies, 
speaks  with  great  justness  against  the  folly  of 
TOWS.  They  are  made  without  sufficient  re- 
gard to  the  variations  of  life,  and  are  there- 
fore broken  by  some  unforeseen  necessity.  They 
Eroceed  commonly  from  a  presumptuous  con- 
dence,  and  a  iklse  estimate  of  human  power. 

JOH?»0!«. 

i^.  I,  66.  Suggestions  — ]  Temptations. 

Id.  /.  69. quick  recreation  —  ]    Lively  sport, 

spritely  diversion. 

id  1. 77.  A  man  of  complements,  ]  Compliment, 
in  Shakspcare*s  time,  did  not  signify,  at  least 
did  not  only  sign.fy  verbal  civility, or  phrases  oi 
courtesy,  but  according  to  its  original  meaning, 
the  trappings,  or  ornamental  appendages  of 
II  character^  in  the  name  manner,  and  on  the 
same  princitiles  of  speech  with  accomplish' 
ment. 


Id.  I.  79.  This  child  of  fancy.]  This/«ii/a*ft>. 

IcL  I.  79.  That  Armado  hight,]  \Vho  is  called 
Arraado. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  5.  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  min- 
strelsy.] I  e.  1  will  make  a  minstrel  of  him, 
vvhose  occupation  was  to  relate  fabulous  sto- 
ries. 

Id.  I.  7. fire-fiew  words,"}    L  e.  words  newly 

coined,  new  from  the  forge.  Fire-new,  new 
off"  the  irons,  and  the  Scottish  expression 
brennew,  have  all  the  same  origin. 

Id,  I.  16. tharborough :  ]   i.  e.  thirdborough, 

a  peace  officer,  alike  in  authority  with  a  head- 
borough  or  a  constable. 

Id.  1. 26.  A  hiffh  hope  J  or  a  low  having :]  Though 
you  hope  for  high  words,  and  slioulu  have  ihtui, 
it  will  oe  but  a  low  acquisition  at  best. 

Id.  I.  32. taken  with  the  manner.]  i.  e.  in  the 

fact. 

Id,  I.  76. ctfrt(m«-knotted  garden :  ]     Ancient 

gardens  abounded  with  figures  of  which  the 
Tines  intersected  each  other  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

Id.  I.  77. base  minnow  of  thy  mirth,}    The 

base  minnow  of  thy  mirth,  is  the  contemptiblfc 
little  object  that  contributes  to  thy  entertain- 
ment 


SCENE  II. 

P.  169,  c.  1,  /.  75. my  tender  juvenal?]  Ju- 
venal is  youth. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  2i. crosses  love  not  him.  ]    By 

crosses  he  means  money. 

Id.  I.  41. the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you. } 

Bankes's  horse,  which  piloted  many  remaniabU 
pranks,  and  is  alluded  to  by  many  writers  con- 
temporary with  Shukspeare. 

Id.  I.  75.  Green,  indeed,  u  the  colour  qf\oien :] 
An  allusion  to  jealousy,  or  perhaps  to  the  green 
willow. 

P.  190,  c.  1.  /.  14  Which  naUve  she  doth  owe.  ] 
i.  e.  of  which  she  is  naturally  possessed. 

Id.  I.  23. my  digression  —  J     Digression  on 

this  occasion  signifies  the  act  of  going  out  of 
the  right  way,  transgression. 

Id.  I.  3S.- for  the  day-woman.]    i.  e.  for  the 

dairy-maid. 

Id  I.  42.  That's  hereby  ]  \.  e.  as  it  may  happen. 

Id.  I.  46.  With  that  face?]  This  cant  phrase  has 
oddly  lasted  till  the  present  time. 

Id.  L  74. <#«c/— 1  i.  e.  bve. 

Id.  c  2,  /.  4. butt-«A<^  — ]  i.  e.  aa  airow  to 

shoot  at  butts  with. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


ACT  If. 


SCENE  1. 


P.  190;  e.  2,  /.  92. your  dearest  tpirits :  ] 

Dear^  in  our  authors  language,  has  many 
shades  of  meaniog.  In  the  present  instance  and 
the  next,  it  appears  to  signify  —  best^  moat 
powerful.    Steevems. 

Id,  7.  60.  Bold  of  your  wortMrusg"}  i,  e.  confi- 
dent  of  it. 

P.  191,  c.  1,  /.  9.  And  tnuch  too  little,  &c.  ]  i.  e. 
And  my  report  of  the  good  I  saw,  i8  much  too 
little  compared  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Id,  i.  81. competitors  in  oathf"}    i.  a.  cottfe- 

deratee. 

Id.  1. 32.  fVere  all  address'd  —3  To  addrees  is 
to  prepare. 

Id,  I  66.  Where— 3  Where  is  here  used  for 
wkereae. 

Id,  c.  2,  /.  25. depart  toithal,]    To  depart 

and  to  part  were  anciently  synonymous. 

Id.  L  74.  No  poyntfl  A  negation  borrowed  from 
the  French. 

Pm  192,  c.  1,  /.  38.  3/v  lipe  are  no  common, 
though  several  they  oe.  ]  A  filay  on  the  word 
eeveraly  which,  besides  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion of  eeparate,  dietinct,  likewise  signifies  in 
uninclosed  lands,  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
appropriated  to  either  corn  or  meadow,  ad- 
joining the  common  field. 

Id,  t.  66.  His  tonoue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and 
not  see,]  Although  the  expression  in  the  text 
la  extremely  odd,  1  take  the  sense  of  it  to  be 
that  his  tongue  envied  the  quickness  of  his 
eyes,  and  strove  to  be  as  rapid  in  its  utter- 
once,  as  they  in  their  perception.    Stee- 

VBN8. 

ACTIU. 


Id.  o.  2,  1 7.  Coneolinel  —3  Here  it  apparently 
a  song  lost:  in  the  old  comedies,  the  songs  are 
frequently  omitted. 

Id.  l.Vi. — ^  festinately  hither;']  I  e.  hastily. 

Id.  1.15. a  French  brawl? ]    A  brawl  is  a 

kind  of  dance  ^  perhaps  what  we  now  eall  a 
cottllon. 

Id.  I.  18. canary  to  it  with  your  feet]  Ca- 
nary was  the  name  of  a  spritely  nimble  dance. 

Id.  /.  34.  By  my  peuuv  of  observation.  3  The 
allusion  is  to  the  famous  old  piece,  called  a 
Penniworth  of  fFit. 

P.  193,  c.  1,  /.  4, here*e  a  Costard  broken  ^2 

i.  e.  head. 

Id,  I.  7. Tenvoy ;)  The  Venvoy  is  a  terra  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  French  poetry.  It  ap- 
peared always  at  the  head  of  a  few  condudin:; 
verses  to  each  piece,  which  either  served  to 
convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to 
■ome  particular  person.  It  was  frequently 
adopted  by  the  ancient  English  writers. 

Id.  I.  9. no  salve  in  the  mail,  sir:]    Whst 

this  can  mean,  is  not  easily  discovered:  if 
mail  for  a  packet  or  ba^  was  a  word  then  in 
use.  no  salve  in  the  mad  may  mean,  no  saUe 
in  the  mountebank's  budget.  Or,  perhaps  we 
should  rend  —  no  salve  in  them  all,  sir. 

Id.  I.  74.  Like  the  sequel,  /.J  Alluding  to  the  se- 

-  .  jPf^J  of  any  story. 

Id.  t  76. my  inoony  Jew !  3    Ineony  or  kony 

in  the  Nortli,  •ignifies  fine,  delicate— as  a 
kony  thing,  a  fine  thing. 

IfL  e.  2,  /.  33. guerdon :]     I  e.  reward. 

Id,  I.  37 in  prtnt.2     i.  «.  exactly,  with  the 

utmost  nicety. 

Id.  I.  44. so  magnifioent  13    I  e.  glorying, 

boeuting. 


Id.  1. 45.  This  wimpled,]  The  wiwtple  wai  a  bood 
or  veil  which  fell  over  the  face. 

Id.  I.  60.  Dread  prince  ^  plackets,]  Aplack^i 
is  a  petticoat. 

Id.  i.  62.  Of  trotting  pnTiton,Z  An  apparitor,  or 
paritor,  is  an  officer  of  the  Bishop's  court, 
who  carries  out  citations;  as  citations  are 
most  frequently  issued  for  fornication,  thejMS- 
ritor  is  put  under  Cupid's  government 

Id.  I.  53.  And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, ) 
A  corporal  of  the  field  was  employed  as  an 
aide-die  camp  is  now,  in  taking  and  carrying 
to  and  fro  tne  directions  of  the  general,  or 
other  the  higher  officers  of  the  field. 

Id.  I.  64.  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler** 
hoop! 3  Tumbler's  hoops  are  to  this  day 
bound  round  with  ribbands  of  varioua  co- 
lours. 

ACT  IV. 

8CEXB  r. 

p.  194,  c.  ],  /.  48.    Goddig-you-den^-l    A  cor. 

runtion  of —  God  give  you  good  even. 
Id,  I.  o4.  Break  up  this  capon.  ]    i.  e.  open  this 

letter.    Our  poet  uses  this  metaphor,  as  the 

French  do  their  poulet;  which  signifies  both 

a  young  fowl  and  a  love-letter. 
Id.  c  2.  /.  32. erewhile.l    Just  now ;  a  little 

while  ago. 
Id.  I.  35. a  Monarcho  ;3    The  allusion  is  to 

a  fantastical  character  of  the  time. 
Id.  I  68  queen  Guinever  —  ]  This  was  king 

Arthur's  queen,  not  over  famous  for  fideUty  to 

her  husband. 
P.  195,  c.  1,  /.  3.  fVide  o'the  bow  hand^  i.  e.  a 

good  deal  to  the  left  of  the  mark ;  a  term  still 

retained  in  modem  archery. 
Id.  I  3. the  clout.3  The  clmU  was  the  white 

mark  at  which  archers  took  aim     The  pin 

was  the  wooden  nail  that  upheld  it. 
Id,  I,  7,-^— you  talk  greasily  ,3  i.  e.  groesljr 

8CBNB  II. 

Id.  I.  27.  Enter  Holofemes,  ]  By  HoU^emes  is 
.  designed  a  pedant  and  schoolmaster  of  oar 
author's  time,  one  John  Florio,  a  teacher  oif 
the  Italian  tongue  in  London,  who  haa  given 
us  a  small  dictionary  of  that  language  under 
the  title  of  A  World  of  Words. 

Id*  I.  31. ripe  as  a  pomewater,3    A  species 

of  apple  formerly  much  esteemed.  Medms  Car' 
bonaria. 

Id  I.  62. a  patch.- 3  Patch,  or  knr  fel- 
low. 

Id.  I  74  And  raught  no/ ^3    i-  e.  reach' d  noL 

Id.  I.  76.  The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange.  ] 
i.  e.  The  riddle  is  as  good  when  I  use  the 
name  of  Adam,  as  when  I  use  the  name  of 
Cain. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  II. affect  the  letter;  3    That  is, 

1  will  practise  alliteration. 

rd  I.  24  claw  him  with  a  ialeni,  ]    i.  e. 

flatters  him. 

P.  196,  c  I,  /.  16. the  tired  horse^)    The 

tired  hor»e  was  the  horse  adorned  with  rib- 
bande,  —  The  famous  Bankes*s  horse  ao  often 
nhiided  to. 

Id.  I.  18.  Ay^  eir,  from  one  meneieur  Biren,] 
Shukspeare  forgot  himself  in  this  passage. 
Jaquenetta  knew  nothing  of  Biron,  and  had 
said,  just  before,  that  the  letter  had  beea 
**8ent  to  her  from  Don  Armatbo,  and  given 
to  her  by  Costard." 

Id.  I.  39. colourable  colours.]  L  e.  tpedoos 

appearances. 

Id.  I,  62. »—  certet J    i,  e.  certainly,  in  tmt^ 
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P.  196,  tf.  1,  /.  69. 1  am  ioUing  in  a  pitch  ;  ] 

Alluding  to  ladj  Rosaline's  complexion,  who  is 
through  the  whole  plaj  represented  as  a  black 
beauty. 

Id.  e  8,  /.  33. h*  cowus  in  like  a  perjure] 

The  punishment  of  perjury  is  to  wear  ou 
the  breast  a  paper  expressing  the  crime. 

Id.  I.  49.  Disfigure  not  his  slop.  ]  This  alludes  to 
the  usual  tawdry  dress  of  Cupid,  when  he  ajn 
peared  oo  the  stage 

Id,  I.  68. the  liver  rtmj    The  lifer  was  an 

oiently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  lore. 

Id  I  96.  AHMd,  all  hid,  2  llie  chUdren's  cry 
at  hiele  and  eeeh, 

P.  197,  e.  1,  /.  a amber  coted.]    The  word 

here  intended,  though  mispelled,  is  quoted, 
which  signifies  obterved  or  regarded^  both 
here  and  in  every  place  where  it  occurs  in 
these  plays  i  and  the  meaning  is,  that  amber 
iteeir  it  regarded  ae  foul,  when  con^^red 
woith  her  hair. 

Id.  L  84. whg,  then  incision 

Would  let  her  out  in  eaucere;]  It  was  the 
fashion  among  the  young  gallants  of  that  age, 
to  stab  themselves  in  the  arms,  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  drink  their  mbtress^s  health,  or 
write  her  name  in  their  blood,  as  a  proof  of 
their  passion, 

W.  c.  2,  /.  J.  **  such  leal"— Malonb. 

id.  i  II.  Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches  0    Al- 
luding to  a  passage  in  the  king's  sonnet : 
**  No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee.  ** 

Id.  I  20. teen !]  i.  e.  grief. 

Id.1^.  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat!] 
Biron  is  abusing  the  king  for  his  sonneting  like 
a  minstrel,  and  comi>area  him  to  e^gnat,  which 
always  sings  as  it  flies. 

Id.  I.  26. critic  Timon  —1  Critic  and  critic- 
al are  used  by  our  author  in  the  same  sense 
as  cyme  and  cynical. 

Id.  L  40.  In  pruning  me?]  k  bird  is  said  to  prune 
himself  when  ne  picks  and  sleeks  his  fea- 
thers. 

Id.  I.  42. a  gait,  a  state,}    State,  I  believe, 

in  the  present  instance,  is  opposed  to  gait 
(i.  e.  the  motion),  and  signioes  the  act  of 
standing, 

P.  198,  c.  1,  /.  9.  "  doth  not "  —  Miax)!f«. 

Id.  I.  4B.  And  beauty's  crest  becomes  ths  heavens 
well  ]  i.  e.  the  very  top,  the  height  of  beauty, 
or  the  utmost  degree  of  fairness,  becomes  the 
heavens. 

Id.  U  53. VkAusurping hair,']  i.e. false  hair. 

Id  e.  3,  /.  9. some  quiUets,]     QuiUet  is  the 

rsuliar  word  applied  to  law  chicane. 
12. affection*e  msn  at  arms :  ]    L  e. 

Ye  soldiers  ofafection. 

Id.  I  38. The  mmble  spirits  in  the  arteries ;] 

In  the  old  system  of  physic  they  gave  the 
tame  office  to  the  artertes  as  is  now  given  to 
the  nerves. 

Id.  /.  36.  Mr.  Malone  has  followed  this  line  byTa 
hemistich  **  with  ourselves  **  —  for  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  meaning. 

Id.  /.  46.  Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the 
brain ;]  As  we  say,  keep  the  house,  or  keep 
their  bed.    M.  Mason. 

Id,  I.  68. the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is 

stopped ;]  i.  e.  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  his  mis- 
tress has  his  sense  of  hearing  quicker  than  a 
thief  (who  suspects  every  sound  he  hearn)  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey.  Or,  the  suspicious  head 
of  th^  may  mean  the  hsitd  suspicious  of 
theft. 

id.  I.  60. cockled--)    L  e.  inshelled,  like  the 

fish  called  a  cockle. 


Id.  1. 63.  Still  climbing  treee  in  the  Hesperides  n 
Our  author  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
latter  word  was  the  name  of  the  garden  in 
which  the  golden  apples  were  kept:  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries  are  chargeable  with  the 
same  inaccuracy. 

Id  I.  80, a  word  that  loves  all  !«««;)  i.  e, 

that  is  pleasing  to  all  men. 

ACT  V. 

•CBNB  I. 

P.  199,  o.  1,  /.  38. your  reasons  at  dinner 

have  been,  &c.]  1  know  not  well  what  degree 
of  respect  Shakspeare  intends'to  obtain  for  his 
vicar,  but  he  has  here  put  into  his  mouth  a 
finished  representation  or  colloquial  excellence. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  add  any  th;iie  to  his  cha- 
racter of  the  schoolmaster's  tible-talk,  and 
perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will 
scarcely  be  found  to  comprehead  a  rule  for 
conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely  di- 
lated, and  so  nicely  limited. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  note,  that  reason 
here,  and  in  mai^  other  places ,  signifies  die- 
course ;  and  that  audacious  is  used  in  a  good 
sense  for  spirited,  animated,  confident.  Opi- 
nion is  the  same  with  obstinacy  or  opinidtre- 

tS.     JOHSBOS. 

Id.  I.  39.  •- —  without  affection,  ]  i.  e.  without 
afftH^tation. 

Id.  I.  48. thrasonical  ]    Boastful,  bragging, 

from  Terence. 

Id.  I.  48.  He  is  too  picked,  ]  nicely  drest. 

Id  I.  64.  point-devise  —  ]  A  French  ex- 
pression for  the  utmost  or  finioal  exactness. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  3. a  flap-dragon.]    A  flap-dragtm 

is  a  small  inflammable  substance,  which  topers 
swallow  in  a  glass  of  wine. 

Id.  I.  18. a  quick  venew  of  wit :  ]    A  vensw 

is  the  technical  term  for  a  bout  at  the  fencing- 
school. 

Id.  I  39. the  charge-house^]   perhaps,  is 

ihe  free-school. 

Id.  I.  63. inward^]  i.  e.  confidential. 

Id  /.  56.  I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  cour^ 
tesy ;  /  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head;]  By 
**  remember  thy  courtesy,"  1  suppose  .Armado 
means  —  remember  that  all  tnts  time  thou 
art  standing  with  thy  hat  off.     Stbbvens. 

Id.  I.  60. dally  with  my  excrenieutj     The 

author  calls  the  beard  valour's  excrement  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Id.  I  68. chuck.  ]    i.  e.  chicken  ;  an  ancient 

term  of  endearment 

P.  200,  c.  I,  /.  34. if  this  fadge  not,}    i.  e 

suit  not,  pass  not  into  action. 

Id.  I.  26.  Fia,  ]  An  Italian  exclamation,  signify 
ing  courage  I  come  on  ! 

8CB?fB  II. 

Id  I.  49.  —  to  make  his  godhead  wax ;  ]  To 
was  anciently  signified  to  grow.  It  is  yet  said 
of  the  moou,  that  she  waxes  and  wanes. 

Id.  1. 69. mouse,]  This  was  a  term  of  endear- 
ment formerly. 

Id.  I.  63. tetking  it  in  snuff ; J   Snt(ff'  is  here 

used  equivocally  for  anger,  and  the  sm^qfa 
candle. 

Id.  I.  71.  a  set  of  wit  —  ]    A  term  from 

tennis. 

Id  e.  3,  /.  II.  A  pox  of  that  Jest  I  and  beshrew 
all  shrowst]  "  Po*  of  that  jest  1 "  Mr  Theo- 
bald is  scandalized  at  this  language  from  a 
princess.  But  there  needs  no  alarm  —  the 
smallpox  onl^  is  alluded  to:  with  which,  it 
8eems,^athanne  was  pitted ;  or,  as  it  is  auaint- 
Iv  expressed,  ^  her  face  was  full  of  0*s.  '  Mr. 
Malone  reads,  "  1  beshrew." 
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P.tMlO.c  3,  /.  13.  "But.Katherine,"  &c.  M alone 

Jd.  I.  37. m  by  the  week!}    An  exprcsstiou 

Saken  from  hiring  servants  or  artificers ;  mean- 
ing I  was  as  sure  of  his  service  fpr  any  time 
limited,  ax  if  I  had  hired  him. 

Id  /.  33.  And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud 
theUjeete  !\  'i'he  meaning  of  this  obscure  luie 
Koems  to  be,  /  would  make  him  proud  to 
flatter  me  who  make  a  mock  of  hie  Jlattery. 

P.  301,  c.  1,  /.  10  spleen  ridiculous  — ]    Is, 

a  ridiculous  fit  of  laughter. 

Jd.  I,  39  "you**— Malome. 

Id,  /.  61.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  toffata  ] 
i.  e.  the  tatfata  masks  they  wore  to  co..ceul 
themselves. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  17.  To  tread  a  measure—]  The  mea- 
sures were  dances  solemn  and  slow. 

Id.  I.  43.  Mr.  Malone  omits  do. 

P.  303,  c.  I,  I.  4.  Since  you  can  cog,]  To  cog, 
signifies  to  falsify  the  dice^  and  to  falsify  ^ 
narrative^  or  to  lye.    Johnson. 

Id.  I,  60.  Well  liking  witsr^l  Well-liking  is  the 
same  as  embonpoint. 

Id.  L  70.  No  point,  qupth  J;]  Point  in  French  is 
an  adverb  of  negation;  but  if  properly  spoken, 
is  not  sounded  like  the  |)oint  of  a  sword.  A 
auibble,  however,  is  inUinded. 

Id.  I.  76.—better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps. }  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  this  is  an  allusion  U> 
the  statute-cap  of  the  univerKities.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  that  it  means  better  wits  may  be  found 
among  the  citizens^  ^who  wore  a  kind  ut' 
wollen-cap  £y  «/a^/< 

Jd.  c.  3,  /.  15.  Are  angels  vailing  clouds f]  i.  e. 
letting  those  clouds  which  obscured  their  bright- 
ness, sink  from  before  them.    Johnson. 

Id.  L  43.— wasselsj  Wassels  were  meetings  of 
rustic  mirth  and  intemperance. 

Jd.  Lbi.  A  mean— 3  The  meant  in  music,  is  the 
tenor. 

P,  303,  c.  1,  /.  19.  3Iy  lady  {to  the  manner  qf  the 

days,) 

In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise  ]  To 

the  manner  of  the  days,  means  according  to  the 

manner  of  the  times.  Gives  undeserving  praise  ^ 

mfcaoi  praise  to  what  does  not  deserve  it. 

Jd.  I.  36.  Mr.  Malone  reads,  '  My  geutle  sweeL" 

Jd.  I.  67 my  friend ;]  i.  e.  mistress. 

Id  I  70.  Three-pil'd  Ayp^^/««,1  A  metaphor  from 
the /»iif«  of  velvet. 

Jd  /.  70.  *•  .Spniee  affection  T^—Malonb. 

Jd.  c.  %  I.  4.  Write^  L^rd  have  mercy  on  us"} 
This  was  the  inscription  put  udoo  the  doors  of 
the  houses  infected  with  the  plague,  to  which 
Biroo  eomparos  the  love  of  himself  and  his 
companions :  ami  pursuing  the  metanhor  6nd^ 
the  tokens  likewise  on  the  ladies.  'Tne  tokens 
of  the  plague  are  the  first  spots  or  discolo- 
rationt,  by  which  the  infection  is  known  to  be 
received,    Johmson. 

Jd  /.  33.- yoi«  force  not  to  forswear,]  You  force 
net  is  the  same  with  you  make  no  difficulty 
This  is  a  very  just  observation.  The  crime 
which  has  been  once  committed,  is  committed 
again  with  less  reluctance.    Jobnson. 

Jd.  l.M.—a  consent,]  i.  e.  a  conspiracy. 

Jd.  1. 58. — Many^]  A  xany  is  a  butfoou,  a  merry 
Andrew. 

Jd  I.  61. his  eheek  in  years  1  In  years^  sig- 
nifies, into  wrinkles;  but  Mr.  Malone  readn 
**  jeers ^  or  gibes. 


Id.  I.  71.  by  the  squire,]    From  esquierre, 

French,  a  rule^  or  square. 
Id.  I,  7b.  GOf  you  are  allow'd*,]  L  e.  you  may 

may  say  what  you  will. 
P.  304,  c.  1,  /.  13.   You  cannot  beg  «#,]  That  is, 
we  are  not  fools,  or  lunatics ;  our  next  relations 
cannot  beg  the  wardship  of  our  persons  aad 
fortunes. 
Jd.  I.  76.   Abate  a  throw  at  noTum :]  Novum 
(or  norem)  appears  to  have  been  some  game 
at  dice. 
Id.  C.2,  I.  9.  fVith  libbard's  head^\  i.  e.  leo- 
pard's. 

Id,  I.  36. it  stands  too  right.]  It  should  be 

remembered,  to  relish  this  joke,  that  the  head 
of  Alexander  was  obliquely  placed  on  bis 
shoulders.    Steevbns. 

Id.  I.  53. A-Jax ;]  There  is  a  conceit  of  AJax 

and  a,  Jakes,  which,  paltry  as  it  is,  was  used 
by  Beu  Jonson.  and  Camden  the  antiquary. 

/</•  /.  69. a  little  oVr-parted  :]  That  is,  the 

part  or  character  allotted  to  him  in  this  piece 
iM  too  considerable.     Malonb. 
P.  306,  c.  1,  /.  18. on  a  flask,]   i.  e.  a  sol- 
dier's powder-horn. 
Id.  I.  19.  St.  George^s  ha(f  cheek  in  a  brooch]  A 
brooch  is  an  ornamental  buckle,  for  fasteuiug 
hat-bands,  girdles,  mantles,  &c. 
Id.  I.  43.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan—]  A  Trofan 
was,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  a  cant  turn 
for  a  thief. 

Id.  I.  50. of  lances — ]ue.  eflaroe-men. 

Id.  c,  3,  /.  18.  Afore  Ates ;]  That  is,  more  instiga- 
tion. Ate  was  the  mischievous  goodess  that 
incited  bloodshed. 

Id.  /.  34. like  a  northern  smm;]  VtrboreoHs^ 

a  clown. 

Id,  I.  41. woolward-^]  To  go  woolward  was 

a  phrase  appionfuUed  to  pilgrims  and  peui- 
teiitianes. 

Id.  I  67. liberal—'}  Free  to  excess. 

Id.  /.  69.    In  the  converse  <^  breath  ]    Perhaps 
converse   may,    in    this    li.e,    mean    inter- 
change. 
Id.  I.  75.  And  cften,  at  his  Teiy  loose,  deeides, 
&c.]  At  his  very  loose t  may  mean  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  parting,  u  e.  of  his  getting  loose^ 
or  awuy  from  us. 
P.  806,  c,  1,  /.  I. which  fain  it  would  con- 
vince ;]  The  words  which  fain  it  would  eon- 
vince^  mean  what  it  would  wish  lo  succeed  la 
obtaining. 
Id.  I  87.  Suggested  ««— ]  That  is,  tempted  us. 

Id.  I.  61. and  thin  weeds  J  i.  e.  clothiog 

Id,  I.  63. tmd  laet  love;]   Means,  if  it  com- 

tinue  to  be  love, 

P.  301,  c.  1,  /.  18. cuckoo-^uds—]  Cuekoty 

buds  must  be  wrong.  I  believe  cowslip-buds, 
the  uue  reading.     Farmer. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  13. doth  keel  the  pot,}  i.  e,  ceol 

the  pot. 
Id,  /.  15. the  person's  saw,]  Saw  seems  an- 
ciently to  have  meant,  not,  as  at  present,  a 
proverb,  a  sentence,  but  the  whole  tenor  of 
any  instructive  discourse. 
Id.  I  la  IV hen  roa«<«</ crabs,  &c.]  i  e.  the  wild 
apples  so  called.  The  bowl  must  be  supposed 
to  De  filled  with  ale ;  a  toast  and  tome  spice 
and  sugar  being  added,  what  is  called  leamb*9 
wool  is  produi  ed. 
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In  Steeven8*8  and  Malonc*8  editions  or  Shak- 
speare,  the  reader  wiU  find  a  distinct  epitome 
of  the  novels  from  which  the  story  of  this  play 
is  supposed  to  be  taken.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  if  our  poet  was  at  all  in- 
debted to  the  Italian  novelist,  it  must  have  been 
through  the  medium  of  some  old  translation, 
v^hich  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of 
his  most  iodustriouB  editors. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Stephen  Gosson's 
School  ofAhuae^  &c.  1579,  that  a  play,  compre- 
hending the  distinct  plot  of  Shakspeare's  Mer- 
cfiant  of  Venice,  had  been  exhibited  long  before 
he  commenced  a  writer,  viz.  ^The  Jews  shown 
at  the  Bull,  representing  the  greediness  of  world- 
ly choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers. '^ 
— **  These  plays,**  says  Gosson  (for  he  mentions 
others  with  it),  **  are  goode  and  sweete  plays," 
&C.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Shak- 
speare  new-wrote  his  piece,  on  the  model  already 
mentioned,  and  that  the  elder  performance, 
heing  inferior,  was  permitted  to  drop  silently 
into  oblivion. 

This  play  of  Shakspeare  had*  been  exhibited 
before  the  year  1508,  as  appears  from  Meres's 
Wile  Treasttty,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  ele- 
ven more  of  our  author's  pieces.  It  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationer's  Company,  July 
22.,  in  the  same  year.  It  could  not  have  been 
printed  earlier  because  it  was  not  yet  licensed. 
The  old  song  of  Gemu/v«  the  Jew  of  Venice,  is 
published  by  Dr.  Percy  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry:  and  the 
ballad  Intituled,  The  murtherous  Lyfe  and  ter^ 
rible  Death  of  the  rich  Jews  of  Malta  ;  and 
the  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  were  both  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers'  books,  May,  1504. 
Stbevens. 

The  story  was  taken  from  an  old  translation 
of  TheGesta  Romanorum,  first  printed  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde.  The  book  was  very  popular,  and 
8hakspeare  has  closely  copied  some  of  the  lan- 
guage :  an  additional  argument,  if  we  wanted 
it,  of  his  track  of  reading.  Three  vessels  are 
exhibited  to  a  lady  for  her  choice. — The  first 
was  made  of  pure  goldf  well  besot  with  precious 


stones  without,  and  within  full  of  death  men's 
bones ;  and  thereupon  was  engraven  this  posie  : 
Whoso  chuseth  me,  shall Jind  that  he  deserveth. 
The  second  vessel  was  made  of  fine  silver,  filled 
with  earth  and  worms :  the  superscription  was 
thus :  Whoso  chuseth  me,  shall  Jind  that  his 
nature  desireth.  The  third  vessel  was  made  of 
lead,  full  within  of  precious  stones,  and  there- 
upon was  insculpt  this  posie  iWhoso  chuseth  sne, 
shall  find  that  God  hath  disposed  for  him. -^ 
The  lady,  after  a  comment  upon  each,  chuses  the 
leaden  vessel. 

In  a  MS.  of  Lidgate,  belonging  to  my  very 
learned  friend.  Dr.  Askew,  I  find  a  Tale  of  Two 
Merchants  of  Egypt,  and  of  Baldad  ex  Gestis 
Romanorum,  Leland,  therefore,  could  not  be 
the  original  author,  as  bishop  Tanner  sus- 
pected. He  lived  a  century  after  Lidgate. 
Farmer. 

The  two  principal  incidents  of  this  play  are 
to  be  found  separately  in  a  collection  of  odd 
stories,  which  were  very  popular,  at  least  five 
hundred  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Gesta  Ro- 
manorvm.  The  first.  Of  the  Bond,  is  in  ch.  xlviii. 
of  the  copy  which  I  chuse  to  refer  to,  as  the 
completest  of  any  which  I  have  yet  seen. 
MS.  Harl.  n.  2:270.  A  knight  there  borrows 
money  of  a  merchant,  upon  condition  of  for- 
feiting all  his  flesh  for  non-payment.  \^'hen 
the  penalty  is  exacted  before  the  judge,the  hnighfs 
mistress,  disguised,  in  forma  veri  <f*  vestimentis 
pretiosis  induta,  comes  into  court,  and,  by 
permission  of  the  judge,  endeavours  to  mollify 
the  merchant.  She  first  offers  him  his  money, 
and  then  the  double  of  it,  &c.  to  all  which  his 
answer  ig-^'*  Conventionem  meam  volo  habere. 
— Puella,  cum  hoc  audisset,  ait  coram  omnibus, 
Domine  mi  judex,  da  rectum  judicium  super  his 
qus  vobis  dixero. — Vos  scitis  quod  miles  nun- 
quam  se  obligabat  ad  aliud  per  litteram  nisi  quod 
mercator  habeat  potestatem  carncs  ab  ossibus 
scindere,  sine  sanguinis  effusione,  de  quo  nihil 
erat  prolocutum.  Statim  mittat  manum  in  eum  ; 
si  vero  sanguinem  elTliderit,  Rex  contra  eum 
actionem  habet.  Mercator,  cum  hoc  audisset, 
ait;  date  mi  hi  pecuniam  &  omnem  actionem 
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ei  remitto.  Ait  pueHa :  Amen  dico  tibi,  nullum 
(lenarium  habebis— poue  ergo  manum  io  eum, 
ita  at  sanguinem  non  effumlas.  Mercator  vero 
videos  se  confusam  abscessit :  &  sic  vita  mlUtis 
salvata  est,  &  nullum  denarium  dedit.** 

The  other  incident,  of  the  casket^  is  in 
ch.  xciz.  of  the  same  collection.  A  king  of 
Apulia  sends  his  daughter  to  be  married  to  the 
son  of  an  emperor  of  Rome.  After  some  ad- 
ventures (which  are  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose  ),  she  is  brought  before  the  emperor, 
who  says  to  her :  **  Puella,  propter  amorem  filii 
raei  multa  adversa  sustinuisti.  Tamen  si  digna 
fueris  ut  uxor  ejus  sis  cito  probabo.  Et  fecit 
fieri  tria  vasa.  Prihum  fuit  de  auro  purUtimo  & 
lapidibuspretiosis  interius  ex  omni  parte,  &  ple- 
num ossibus  mortuorum :  &  exterius  erat  sub- 
scriptio  ;  Qvi  me  elegerit,  in  me  inveniet  quod 
meruit :  Sbcunddm  vas  erat  de  argento  puro  & 
gemmis  pretiosis,  plenum  terrd ;  &  exterius  erat 
snbscriptio  :  Qui  me  elegerit,  in  me  inveniet  quod 
uatura  appeiit.  Tbrtium  vas  de  plumbo  ple- 
num lapididuepretiosit  interius  §(•  gemmis  nobi- 
liasimis;  &  exterius  erat  subscriptio  talis  :  Qui 
me  elegeritf  in  me  inveniet  quod  Deus  die       ut. 


Istatria  ostendit  pudle,  fit  dixit:  Si  unum  ex 
istis  elegeris,  in  quo  commodum  &  proficuum 
est,  filium  meum  habebis.  Si  vero  elegeris  quod 
nee  tibi  nee  aliis  est  commodum,  ipsum  non 
hababis.**  The  young  lady,  after  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  vessels  and  their  inscriptions, 
chuses  the  leaden^  which  being  opened,  and 
found  to  be  full  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the 
emperor  says :  "  Bona  puella,  bene  elegisU — ideo 
fUium  meum  habebis.*' 

From  this  abstract  of  these  two  stories,  I  think 
it  appears  sufficiently  plain  that  they  are  remote 
originals  of  the  two  incidents  in  this  play.  That 
of  the  casket 8^  Shakspeare  might  take  from  the 
English  Gesta  Romanorum,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
observed ;  and  that  cf  the  bond  might  come  to 
him  from  the  Pecorone ;  but  upon  the  whole 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  suspect,  that  he  has  foU 
lowed  some  hitherto  unknown  novelist,  who  had 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  working  up  the  two 
stories  into  one.    Ttrwhitt. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1594.  Meres*s  book  wat 
not  published  till  the  end  of  that  year.  Malonb. 


Act  IV.— Scbnb  1. 

AntoMio.  Oire me  your  hand,  Bainnio;  fare  you  well! 
Grieve  not,  that  I  am  fallen  to  tbic  for  yoa : 
For  herein  Fortune  ihewi  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom. 
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or  tke  Merehant  of  Venice  the  style  is  even  and  eiuy.  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  anomalies  of  construe- 
tiou  The  comic  part  raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  Hies  expectntion.  The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other 
siory  cannot  be  maintained.  The  unlou  of  two  actions  in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently  happy.  Dryden 
wns  much  pleased  with  his  own  address  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his  Spanish  Friar,  which  yet,  I  believe,  the 
critic  will  tbd  excelled  hy  this  pUy. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


vn.  Servant  to  Skwioek. 

.elot. 


DUKE  OF  VENICE. 

PKINCE  OFHOKOCCO,   I    c,,m^.  ,-  »«-.«- 

PKINCE  OF  ARHAGON,  )   Suitort  to  ForUa. 

ANTONIO,  the  Merchant  <if  Venice. 

BASSANIO.  Ais  Friend, 

SALANIO.      ) 

bA  LA  KINO.   >   Friend*  to  Antonio  md  Bauanio. 

GKATIANO»  S 

LOKENZO,  in  Love  wUh  Jeetica. 

bHYLUCK,  a  Jew. 

TUBAL,  a  Jew,  his  Friend. 

ScssEr-Portljf  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont,  the  Seat  of  Portia,  on  the  Continent. 


Portia. 


^  the  Court  (/  Justiee. 
Uher  AtUndante. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Fcnrce.   A  Street, 
Enter  Amtonio,  Salarino,  and  SALANia 

Ant.  In  MWth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me ;  yon  say,  it  wearies  you ; 
Bat  how  I  caaght  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 
What  stuff  *tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bora, 
I  am  to  learn; 

And  such  a  want- wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  1  have  moch  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar,  You  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, — 
Like  si^niors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood, ' 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,— 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  cnrt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings.  * 

Salon,  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  ventore  forth, 
llie  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  mv  hopes  abroad.    I  should  be  still 
Fluckin|[  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Feering in  maps,  for  ports^  and  piers,  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  miake  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salior.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  1  thought 
What  harm  a  %nnd  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
1  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  Hee  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  1  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  {(entle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  apices  on  the  stream ; 
£2nrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing?  Shall  I  have  the  thought 
'J*u  think  on  this;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
I'hat  such  a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me  sad? 
But  tell  not  me ;  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  foKune  for  it. 
My  ventares  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year: 
Therefore,  mv  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salon.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fy,  fy! 

Satan.  Not  in   love  neither?    Then  let's  say, 
yon  are  sad, 
Becanse  yon  arc  not  merry :  and  twere  as  easy 


For  you,   to  laugh,  and   leap,  and  say,  yon  are 
merry,  [Janns, 

Because  yon  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  asp6cl^ 
That  thev'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lobbnzo,  and  ORATiAMa 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Oratiano,  and  Lorenso:  fare  you  well; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  comnany. 

Solar.  I  would  have  staid  till  1  had  made  yoo 
nieny. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  r^;ard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart 

Saiar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Base.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ? 
Soy,  when? 
Von  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 

Solar.   We'll   make  our  leianres  to  attend  on 
yours.        [Exeunt  SaUtrino  and  Salanio  • 

Lor.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  yon :  but,  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  i^  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gra- 


A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra..  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles   come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blooid  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cot  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep,  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  tliee  wliat,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ; — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  i  am  Sir  Oracle. 
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And,  wlien  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  ! 

O,  my  Antonio,  1  do  know  ot'tnefie. 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise. 

For  saying  nothing ;  who,  I  am  very  sore,        [ears. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers 

I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time :  [fools. 

But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

For  this  fooFs  gudgeon,  this  opimon. — 

Come,  good  Lorenzo: — Fare  ye  well,  a  while; 

I'll  ena  my  exhortation  after  dinner.  [time : 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner- 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Oratiano  never  lets  me  speak.  [more, 

Gr<i.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell:  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Grat.  Thanks,  i'faith;  for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongae  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
{Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo, 

Ant,  Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass,  Oratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  his  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaflT; 
yon  shall  seek  all  day  ere  yoa  find  them ;  and, 
when  yon  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  same. 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of/ 

Bass.  Tis  not  unknown  to  }rou,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
VVherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  ga^ed :  to  yon,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  m  money,  fuid  in  love  * 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots,  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  ail  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  yon,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  nnlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  [shall. 

The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth :  and,  b^  advent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  proo<^ 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  yon  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  yon  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  1  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hasard  back  arain, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  nrst  [time. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance : 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
'J'hat  in  your  knowledge  mav  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  press'd  unto  it:  therefore,  speak. 

Beus.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  woud'rous  firtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
1  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
]''iir  tlie  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Keoowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
1  lanj(  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
W  bich  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colrhos'  strand, 


And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  Imve  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  nt 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity  [sea ; 

To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth. 
Try  what  my  credit  can  b  Venice  do; 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  io  the  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.        [Exeunt 

Scene  Ih—Belmont.   A  Room  in  Portia*s  House. 
Enter  Portia  and  Nbrissa. 

Por,  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  »• 
aweary  of  this  great  worid. 

Ner,  Vou  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  yoor  mi- 
series were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good 
fortunes  are :  and  yet,  for  anght  I  see,  tbey  are  as 
sick,  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve 
with  nothing :  it  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to 
be  seated  in  the  mean ;  superfluity  comes  sooner  by 
white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Por,  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner,  They  would  do  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por,  If  to  do  were  as  easy,  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and 
poor  men's  cottages,  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good 
divine  ^at  follows  his  own  instructions:  I  can 
easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teach 
ing.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood; 
but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold  decree  :  such  a 
hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes 
of  good  counsel  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning  ia 
not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband : — O  me, 
the  word  choose!  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I 
would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike;  bo  is  the  wUt 
of  a  living  daughter  curb'd  by  the  will  <^  a  dead 
father:— Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot 
choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous;  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspirations ;  there- 
fore, the  lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  thre« 
chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who 
chooses  his  meaning,  chooses  you,)  will,  no  donbt, 
never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  yoa 
shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in 
your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors 
that  are  already  come  ? 

Por,  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them ;  and  as  thoa 
naraest  themi  I  will  describe  them ;  and  according 
to  nw  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner,  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por,  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  m». 
thing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great 
ajppropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can 
shoe  him  himself :  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his 
mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner,  Then  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

Por,  He  doth  nothing  but  frown :  as  who  dioold 
say,  And  \fyou  wiU  not  have  me,  choose :  he  hears 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear,  he  will  nrove 
the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  neine 
so  full  ol  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had 
rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend  nne 
from  these  two !  [Le  Boo  ? 

Ner,  How  say  3^00  by  the  French  lord,  Monsiear 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pan 
for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a 
mocker;  but,  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than 
the  Neapolitan's;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning 
than  the  count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no  man : 
if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering:  be 
will  fence  with  his  own  shadow :  if  I  should  marry 
him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands  '  if  he  woulJ 
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ilespiM  me,  I  wonld  forgii'e  him ;  for  if  he  love  me 
to  roadneM.  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

"Smr.  What  aay  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England  ? 

Por,  You  know,  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  be 
nnderstands  not  nie,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  and  yon  will  come  into 
the  court  and  awear,  that  I  have  a  poor  i>enny- worth 
in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper  roan's  picture ;  but, 
alas !  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  snow  ?  How 
oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think,  he  bought  his  doublet 
in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

Nt,  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
u  eighbour  ? 

Por,  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Euglish- 
inan,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he 
-was  able:  I  think,  the  Frenchman  became  his 
aorety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  yoang  German,  the  duke 
of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Par.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is 
sober ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
is  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  little  worse  than 
a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  beast :  an  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I 
bope,  1  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner,  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  yon  should  refuse  to  perform  your  fa- 
ther's will,  if  ]ron  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Par,  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket:  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempt- 
ation without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it  1  will  do 
any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a 
sponge. 

Ner.  Yon  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
tliese  lords;  they  have  acquainted  roe  with  their 
determinations :  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ;  unless 
yon  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's 
imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Por,  If  I  hve  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the 
manner  of  my  father's  will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel 
of  wooers  are  so  reasonable^  for  tbere  is  not  one 
among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I 
pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure. 
^  JVer.  Do  yon  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so 
was  he  called. 

Ner,  True,  madam:  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserv- 
lug  a  fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise.— How  now !  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  The  fonr  strangers  seek  for  yon,  madam, 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner 
come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who 
brinp  word,  the  prince,  his  master,  will  be  here 
to-night 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I 
should  be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  con- 
dition of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil, 
1  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  tlian  wive  me. 
Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles  we 
shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
tUe  door.  [Exeunt, 

ScENB  m.— FsjMCS.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylocs. 
/ihjf.  Three  thousand  docats, — well. 
Baee.  Ay^  sir,  for  three  months, 
d/ry.  For  three  months, — welt 


Ba»8,  For  the  which,  as  1  tuld  yon,  Antonio  slir.tl 
be  bound. 

Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bonnd, — well. 

Bass.  May  yon  stead  roe?  Will  you  pleasure 
mc  ?    Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shv,  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months, 
and  Antonio  bound. 

Beise.  Your  answer  to  that 

Shy^  Antonio  is  a  good  man.  [contrary  ? 

Bast.   Have  yon   heard  any  impntation  to  tlie 

Shy,  Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no ; — my  meaning  in  saying 
he  is  a^ood  man,  is  to  have  yon  understand  me, 
that  he  is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are  in  suppo- 
sition :  be  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another 
to  the  Indies;  I  understand  moreover  opor  Uie 
Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 

England, and  other  ventures  he  hath,  souauder'd 

abroad ;  but  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men : 
there  be  land-rats,  and  water-rats,  water-thieves, 
and  land-thieves ;  I  mean,  pirates ;  and  then,  there 
is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks : — ^I'he 
man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient ; — three  thousand 
ducats ; — I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass,  Be  assured  you  may. 

Sky,  I  will  be  assured.  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me :  may  I  speak  witti 
Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  yon  to  dine  with  ns. 

Shy,  Yes,  to  smell  pork :  to  eat  of  the  habita- 
tion which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  coiynred  the 
devil  into ;  1  will  boy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk 
with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I 
will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with 
yon.  What  news  on  the  Rialto  r — Who  is  be 
comes  here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass,  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Aside.)  How  like  a  I'awning  pnblican  he 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian :  Uooks! 

But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  ns  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  npon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congrmte. 
On  me,  my  bar^^ains,  and  my  well- won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest :  cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Bass,  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my* present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  Airnish  nie :  But  soft;  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior ; 

{To  Antonio.) 
Your  worship  was  theiast  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 
Vet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
ril  break  a  custom : — Is  he  yet  possessed. 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Sky.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot, — ^three  months,  yon  told  me  so. 

Well  then,  your  bond;  and,  let  me  see, But 

hear  yon : 
Methonght,  you  said,  yon  neither  lend,  nor  borrow. 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  nse  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  wterest  ? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  muhM 
Directly  interest ;  mark  what  Jacob  did  [«My 
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When  Laban  and  himself  were  comprorois^d. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  etreak'd,  and  pied, 

Should  fell  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  raiik. 

In  the  end  of  aatamn  tamed  to  the  rams : 

And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 

Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 

And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 

He  stack  them  uf>  before  the  falsome  ewes; 

Who,  then  conceivii^,  did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  party-coloiu'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob*s. 

This  was  a  wav  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest; 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not  [for : 

AnL  This  was  a  ventare,  sir,  that  /acob  servM 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd,  and  fashion*d,  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Sh^.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  last : — 
But  note  me,  siguior. 

Ant,  ^  Mark  yon  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  prodncing  holy  witness, 
Jh  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart :  * 

O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath !        fsnm. 

Sh^,  Three  thousand  ducats,— 'tis  a  good  round 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ani.  Well,  Shylock^  shall  we  be  beholden  to  joo  1 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrufr; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tnbe  : 
Yon  call  me — misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shyiock,  we  would  have  monies  ;  Von  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me,  as  yon  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  tiireshold ;  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  1  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say. 
Hath  a  dog  money?  is  it  possible^ 
A  cur  can  lend  three  tftousand  ducats?  or 
Shall  1  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  kev. 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Say  this, 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  JVednesday  hut ; 
You  spurn' d  me  such  a  dag  ;  another  ttme 
You  caltd  me— dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies. 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
I'o  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy  ^ 
Wlio,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

1  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  vour  love. 
Forget  the  shames  tliat  you  nave  stain'a  me  with. 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of^  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear  me : 
This  is  kind  I  oner. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show : — 

Go  with  me  to  a  notanr,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  i>Iace,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  art 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
lu  whatjpart  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith ;  Fll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say,  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  YoB  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me, 


rU  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it; 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  1  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are; 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others!  Pray  you,  tell  me  this; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  oeefs,  or  ^oats.    I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship : 
)f  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu : 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  onto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  1  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  strairiit; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guara 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  (Ent 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  mws  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

iExeunL 

ACT  n.. 

Scene  l.^Belmont,  A  Room  in  Portii^s  House. 
Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  his  train;  Portia,  Nsrissa,  and 

other  qfher  Attendants. 

Mor,  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow 'd  livery  of  the  burnish  d  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom. 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant  j  oy  my  love,  I  swear. 
The  best-re^rded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

For.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ; 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  mysell 
His  wife,  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  yon, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair. 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet. 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  thst  I  thank  tou  ; 

Therefore,  1  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 
To  try  my  fortune.    By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophv,  and  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  darioff  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  Toung  socking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady :  but,  alas  the  while ! 
If  Hercnles  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
Ma^  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  band . 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  j 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that,  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

For.  You  must  take  your  cbanre ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,— if  yon  cnooM  wroac* 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  aflerward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd. 

Mor,  Nor  will  not ;  come,  bring  mt  onto  my  cbancr, 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Pi^r,  Firtt,  fonrtrd  to  (ho  temple ;  aAer  dinoer 
Yonr  bamrd  gball  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fbrtone  then !    (Comett.) 

To  make  me  bleaa'd,  or  cursed'at  among  men. 

ScBifS  II.— FemVe.  A  Street 
Enter  Ljluncelot  Oobbo. 
Lmm.  Certainly  my  conecience  will  aerve  me  to 
mo  from  thia  Jew,  my  master :  the  fiend  is  at  mine 
elbow ;  and  tempta  me,  saying  to  roe,  Gobbo,  Laun^ 
celot  Gobbot  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or 
good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  yottr  lege,  take  the 
start,  run  away :  Mr  conscience  says,— no,  take 
heed,  honest  Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo; 
or  as  aforesaid,  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo;  do  not 
run ;  scorn  rurminq  with  thy  heels.  Well,  the  most 
conragtfoos  fiend  bids  me  pack ;  via  !  says  the  fiend ; 
away !  says  the  fiend,  for  the  heavens;  rouse  t^  a 
brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my 
conscience,  banging  about  the  neck  ofmv  heart,  says 
very  wisely  to  me,—  n^  honest  friend  Launcelot, 
bemg  an  honest  mans  son,  or  rather  an  honest 
woman's  son ; — for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something 
•mack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  : 
well,  my  conscience  says,  Launcelot,  budge  not; 
budge,  savs  the  fiend;  budge  not,  says  my  con- 
science :  Conscience,  sav  I,  yoa  counsel  well ;  fiend, 
say  I,  yoa  coansel  well :  to  be  raled  by  my  con- 
science, I  sboald  stay  with  the  Jew,  niT  master,  who 
(  Ood  bless  the  mark ! )  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to 
nm  awar  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the 
fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  him- 
self: Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarna- 
tion ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  mr  conscience  is  but 
a  kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to 
stay  writh  the  Jew :  The  fiend  gives  the  more  firiendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heeb  are  at  your 
commandment,  I  will  ran. 

Enttr  Old  Gobbo,  unih  a  basket.     . 

Gob,  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  yoa;  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  (Aside.)  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true  be- 
gotten father!  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind, 
high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not :  —  I  will  try  con- 
elusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which 
IS  the  way  to  master  Jew's? 

Ltmn,  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand,  at  the  next 
turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ; 
marry  at  the  very  next  tunung,  tarn  of  no  band,  but 
torn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  twill  be  a  hard  way  to 
hit  Can  you  tell  me,  whether  one  Launcelot,  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you^  of  young  master  Launcelot  ?— 
Mark  me  now ;  {aside.)  now  will  I  raise  the  waters : 
— ^Talk  vou  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob*  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man*s  son ;  his 
father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  pnor 
man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun,  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  he  will,  we 
talk  of  young  master  Launcelot 

Gob,  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun,  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  be- 
seech you :  Talk  yon  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun,  Ergo,  master  Launcelot;  talk  not  of  mas- 
ter Lanocelot,  fiither;  for  the  young  gentleman  (ac- 
cordii^;  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings, 
the  sistera  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning,)  ih, 
indeed,  deceased;  or,  as  yoo  woald  say,  in  plain 
terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob,  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun,  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post, 
a  staff,  or  a  onw>?— Do  yoa  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  AhicV  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gen- 
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tleman  :  but,  I  pray  yoa,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God 
rest  his  soul !)  alive  or  dead  ? 

Latm,  Do  yon  not  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you  not 

Lenm,  Nav,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  yoa 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me  :  it  is  a  wise  father  that 
knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  roan,  I  will  tell  you 
news  of  yoor  son :  give  roe  your  blessing :  truth  will 
come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  liid  long,  a  man's 
son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up;  I  am  sure  yon  are 
not  Launcelot,  ray  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let* s  have  no  more  fooling  about 
it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  yonr 
boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob,  I  cannot  thmk  yon  are  mv  son. 

Lmn.  1  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that;  but 
I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man;  and,  I  am  sore, 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  111  be  sworn, 
if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord  worshipp'd  might  he  he !  what  a  beard 
hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin, 
than  Dobbin  my  thillborse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward ;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  on 
his  tail,  than  I  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  aK  thou  changed!  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brooght  him  a 
present ;  how  'gree  you  now  ? 

Laun,  Well,  well ;  but  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  ran  away,  so  I  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  ran  some  ground :  my  master's  a  very  Jew : 
Give  him  a  present!  give  him  a  halter :  I  am  faroish'd 
in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with 
my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  (rive  me 
your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed, 
gives  rare  new  Kveries ;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  ran 
as  far  as  God  has  any  groond.— O  rare  fortune! 
here  comes  the  man ; — to  him,  father  :  for  I  am  a 
Jew,  if  I  servo  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Lbonaedo,  and  other 
Followers, 

Bass.  You  may  do  so ;— but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the 
clock :  see  these  letters  deliver'd ;  put  the  liveries 
to  making;  and  dMire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  roy 
lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  I 

Bass.  Gramercy :  Would'st  thou  anght  with  me  ? 

Gob,  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify,— 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve, — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  1  serve 
the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  as  my  father  shall 
specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worahip's 
reverence,)  are  scarce  cater-cousins : — 

Laun,  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  dotn  cause  me,  as  my 
father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  fnitify  unto 
you, — 

Gob,  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worahip :  and  mjr  suit  is, — 

Laun,  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man;  and,  though  1  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet, 
poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass,  One  speak  for  both ;— What  would  yon? 

Laun,  Serve  yon,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  afar. 

Bass,  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtain'd  Uiy  suit 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferr*d  thee,  if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  p<xir  a  gentleman. 
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Act  it. 


hfmn.  The  old  proverb  U  very  well  parted  between 
my  luKiter  Shy  lock  aod  yoa,  sir;  you  have  the  grace 
of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  eDough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well :  Go,  father,  with 
thy  son : 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out : — Give  him  a  livery 

'  ^  [To  his  Followers.) 

More  guarded  than  his  fellows :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in : — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ; 
— I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head ! — Well ;  {look- 
ing OH  his  palm.)  it  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer 
table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear  npon  a  book ! — I 
shall  have  good  fortune  |  go  to,  here's  simple  line 
of  life !  here's  a  small  tnfle  of  wives :  alas,  fifteen 
wives  is  nothing ;  eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is 
a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man;  and  then,  to 
'tfcape  drowning  thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life 
with  the  edi^  of  a  feather-bed  ; — here  are  simple 
'scapes !  VVell,  if  fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  good 
wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come ;  I'll  take  my 
leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  f  ye. 

[Exeuni  Launcelot  and  oldGobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this ; 
These  things  hemg  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd. 
Return  in  haste,  lor  1  do  feast  to-night 
My  best  esteemed  acmiaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon,  My  best  endeavours  snail  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Grahano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  be  walks. 

[Exit  Leonardo. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio, 

B€us.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  soit  to  yon. 

Bass.  Yon  have  obtain  d  it. 

Grom  Yon  mnst  not  deny  me;  I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont  [Gratiano ; 

Bcus.  Why,   then  yon   mnst; — But  hear  thee, 
Tiiou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; — 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
2!k)metbing  too  liberal ; — pray  thee,  take  pain 
'J'o  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
'I'hy  skipping  spirit  ^  lest,  through  thy  wild  behavioao 
1  be  misconstrued  m  the  place  I  go  to. 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  pnt  on  a  sober  habit, 
Tnik  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
'J*hus  with  my  hat,  and  si^h,  and  say,  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  ol  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
^Vo  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night;  yon  shall  not  gnge 
By  what  we  do  to-night  [me 

Bms,  No,  that  were  pity; 

I  would  entreat  joa  rather  to  pot  on 
Yonr  boldest  smt  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment;  but  fare  yoo  well, 
1  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  1  mnst  to  Lorenio,  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  yoo  at  supper-time.  [Exeunt. 

ScENB  III. — The  same.     A  Room  in  Sh^lock's 
House. 

Enter  Jbssica  and  Launcelot. 
Jes.  I  am  sornr,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Our  boose  is  hell,  and  thoo,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tedionsness : 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  snpper  shalt  tSou  ute 
Lorenso,  who  is  thy  new  maister's  guest : 
Give  hiui  this  letter;  do  it  secretly, 


And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  liave  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu ; — tears  exhibit  my  tongoe. — Alost 
beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christian 
do  not  play  tne  knave,  and  ^et  thee,  I  am  much  de- 
ceived :  but,  adieo !  these  ioolish  drops  do  sontewhal 
drown  my  manlv  spirit ;  adieu !  [Extt. 

Jes.  fiirewell,  good  Launcelot 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  .' 
But  though  1  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
1  am  not  to  his  manners :  O  Lorenso, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  1  shall  end  this  strife ; 
Become  a  Constian,  and  thy  loving  wife.        [Exit. 

ScsNB  lY.-^The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Oratuno,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and 
Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  at  supper-time ; 
Disjpise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salar.   We  have  not  spoke  os  yet  of  torch- 
bearers. 

Salan.  Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  Tis  now  but  four  o'clock ;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us  ;— 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

^  Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  yoo  to  break  op  this,  it 
shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  liand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  wnt 

Gra,  Love-news,  in  fiyth. 

Laun,  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor,  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun,  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew 
to  sup  to-niffht  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor,  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her !— speak  it  privately  j  ga — 
Gentlemen,  [£xi/  Launcelot, 

Will  you  prepare  yon  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Saltir,  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  aboot  it  straight 

Salon,  And  so  will  L 

Lor.  ^  Meet  me  and  Gratiano. 

At  Gratiano's  lodging,  some  honr  hence. 

Salar,  "Hs  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salar,  and  Solan 

Gra,  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

Lor.  I  most  needs  tell  thee  all  :  she  hath  di. 
rected. 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  boose ; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  furnish'd  vrith; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this,  as  thoo  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  toreh-bearer.        {Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— TAe  same.    B^ore  Sh^loch's  House. 
Enter  Suylock  and  Launcelot. 

Sky.  Well,  thoo  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  tb, 
judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio: 
What,  Jessica ! — thoo  shalt  not  gormandise, 
As  thoo  hast  done  with  me ; — what  Jessica  !— 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  oat: 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  f  I  do  not  bid  thee  cad. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  I  eoikd 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
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Enter  Jessica. 
Je9.  Call  yon?   \V****4awiar  will? 
8kjf.  I  am  bid  forU  *     *^* 


•    .    •       .« 


When  yoa  shall  please  to  piny  the  thieves  for  wives, 
J 11  watch  as  long  for  yon  then. — Aiiproach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew  :->Ho !  who's  within? 

•■  '"•  Jessica  above,  in  boy'e  clothes, 

t  are  yon  ?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
wear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue, 
-enso,  and  thy  love, 
fnso,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed ; 
ve  I  so  much  ?  And  now  who  known, 
)renxo,  whether  I  am  yours? 
aven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  thnt 
ou  art  (paiiiH. 

-e,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  wortn  tlM 
tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  roe, 
nuch  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
folies  that  themselves  commit : 
'  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
r  thus  transiurmed  to  a  boy. 
•escend,  for  you  most  be  my  torch-hearrr 
hat,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
hemselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light 
an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
>uld  be  obscur'd. 

So  are  you,  sweet, 
he  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
at  once; 

lose  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
are  staid  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 
will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
ne  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 
[Exit,  from  above* 
Vow,  by  my  hood,  a  Oentile,  and  no  Jew. 
Jeshrew  me,  but  1  love  h^  heartily, 
is  wise,  if  1  can  judge  of  her; 
she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
e  she  is,  as  she  hath  pmv'd  herself; 
refore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
3  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  beiow. 
irt  thoo  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away ; 
sqning  mates  by  this  time  for  uh  stay. 

[Exit  wit  A  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Who's  there? 

Signior  Antonio? 

Fy,  fy,  Gratiano!  where  are  all  the  rest? 
ne  o'clock  :  our  friends  all  stay  for  you : — 
sque  to-night;  tiie  wind  is  come  about, 
iio  presently  will  go  aboard : 

sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 
.  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight. 
JO  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night     [Exeunt. 

Wh— Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's  Hon^e. 
ish  of  Comets.    Enter  Portia,  with  the 
NOB  OP  Morocco,  and  both  their  trains. 
'.  Go,  draw  aside  tlie  curtains,  and  discover 

-everal  caskets  to  this  noble  prince : — 
make  your  choice.  ^       (bears  j— 

r.  Tlie  first,   of  gold,   who  this  inHcriptum 
chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men 
desire. 

second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries ; — 

»  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
third,  dull  lead,  witli  warning  all  as  blunt; — 

7  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 
hath. 

'  shall  1  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

or.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  princet 

)u  choose  that,  then  1  am  yours  withal. 

W.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!  Let  me  see 

11  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 

lat  says  this  leaden  casket? 

lo  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 
hath. 

St  give— For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  (or  Ittd  ? 
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Enter  Jessica. 

Jeg,  C»ll  yon  ?   What  is  your  will  ? 

8hjf,  I  am  bid  forth  to  sapper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys :— But  wherefore  should  I  go  r 
I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  rU  go  in  hate,  to  feed  npon 
The  prodigal  Christian.— Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house :— I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 
TTiere  is  some  ill  a-brewiog  towards  my  rest. 
For  1  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night 

Laum  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  go ;  my  yonng  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun,  And  they  have  conspired  together,— I 
%irill  not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do, 
then  it  was  not  fur  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a 
bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,  at  six  o*clock  i'  the 
snomiog,  falling  oat  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday 
was  four  year  in  the  afternoon.  [Jessica : 

Shy.  What!  are  there  masques?  Hear  you  me, 
liock  np  my  doors :  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck*d  tile. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street. 
To  gaae  on  Christian  fools  with  vamish'd  faces ; 
But  stop  my  house*s  ears,  I  mean  my  casements : 
Liet  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppenr  enter 
My  sober  boose.— By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
Bnt  1  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah : 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun,  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  oat  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  [Exit  Laun. 

Shy.  What  sa vs  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring,  ha? 

/«.  His  words  were.  Farewell,  mistress:  no- 
thing else.  [feeder. 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough;  bnt  a  huge 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat ;  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  paK  with  htm ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one,  that  1  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in ; 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately ; 
Do  as  I  bid  you. 

Shot  doors  after  yoa :  fast  bind,  fast  find ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  foKune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost  [Exit. 

Scene  YL—The  Same. 
Enter  Oratiano  and  Salarino,  masqued, 
Gra.  Thfs  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lo. 
Desired  ns  to  make  stand.  (renzo 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont. 
To  keep  obliged  faith  nnforfeited ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast. 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  nntread  af^in 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  hre 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  pats  from  her  native  bay, 
Hngg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over-weathered  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 
Solar,  Here  comes  Lorenzo; — ^more  of  this  here- 
after, [abode ; 
Ler,  Sweet  friends,  yonr  patience  for  my  long 
Mot  1,  bat  my  aflfairs,  have  made  you  wait. 


When  yon  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wi\es. 
Ml  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach ; 
Here  dwelb  my  father  Jew :— Ho  !  who's  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica  above,  in  boy's  clothes, 

Jes.  Who  arc  yon  ?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenxo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  LorensM,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed ; 
For  who  love  J  so  much  ?  And  now  who  knows, 
Bat  you,  Lorenao,  whether  I  am  yours? 

Lor,  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  iUnt 
thou  art  liMiiuH. 

Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket;   it  is  worth  the 
I  am  glad  His  night,  you  do  not  look  on  roe. 
For  1  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange: 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  folies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  Uiey  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  translormed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.   Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer 

Jes.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light 
Why,  'tis  an  ofiice  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  ni^ht  doth  play  the  mnaway. 
And  we  are  staid  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 

Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 
{Exit,  from  above. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  1  love  her  heartily. 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away ; 
Our  masqning  mates  by  this  time  for  uh  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio? 

Ant,  Fy,  fy,  Oratiano!  where  arc  all  the  rest? 
*Tis  nine  o'clock  :  our  friends  all  stay  for  you  :— 
No  masque  to-night ;  tlie  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
1  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  yon. 

Gra.  1  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight. 
Than  to  be  nnder  sail  and  gone  to-night     [Exeunt. 

ScEHEWh—Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's  Houhf. 
Flourish  of  Comets.    Enter  Portia,  with  the 

Prince  op  Morocco,  and  both  their  trains. 

Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince : — 
Now  make  your  choice.  [bears  ^ — 

Af or.  The  first,   of  gold,   who  this  inscription 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries;— 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  witli  warning  all  as  blunt ; — 
ff'ho  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath. 
How  shall  1  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  princet 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !  Let  me  see 
I  will  survey  Uie  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath. 
Must  give — For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  Itad  ? 
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^Tliia  caiket  threatens:  men,  that  baxard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross : 
rifthen  nor  gire,  nor  hasard,  ao^ht  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  choosetk  mt,  shailget  as  much  as  hs  deserves. 
—  As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Paase  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
<  Thoa  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  vet  enoogh 
Mar  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
Ana  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserviog. 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  mvself. 
'^  As  roach  as  I  deserve !— Whv,  that's  the  lady; 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  ana  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
But  ronre  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here  ? — 
Let* s  see  once  more  this  sayiuf[  grav'd  in  gold : 
Who  choostth  me,  shall  gam  what  many  men 

desire. 
Why,  that's  the  lady:  all  the  world  desires  her: 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint 
The  Hjrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wiae  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitions  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
yPo  stop  tlie  foreign  spirits ;  hut  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
'^Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her?  Twere  oamnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought ;  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 
Or  shall  I  think,  in  silver  she's  immur'd. 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  try'd  gold? 
"^  O  sinful  thought !    Never  so  rich  a  gem 
^  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.   They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  fignre  of  an  angel 
^  Stamped  in  gold:  but  that's inscalp'd upon; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
^  Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 
Par,  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie 
there. 
Then  I  am  yours.  (He  unlocks  the  golden  casket.) 

Mor.  O  hell !  wnat  have  we  here  ? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  ?    I'll  read  the  writing. 
All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  nuf  outside  to  behold: 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold, 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroltd : 
Fare  you  well;  your  suit  is  coUL 
Cold,  indeed :  and  labour  lost ; 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and,  welcome,  frost — 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :  thus  losers  part      [Exit. 
Por,  A  gentle  riddance : Draw  the  curtains, 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.      [Exeunt. 
Scene  VIII.— 7«mVe.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salarino  and  Salanio. 
Salar.  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail; 
With  him  is  Oratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenxo  is  not 
Salan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the 
duke : 
\Vho  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio*s  ship. 

Salar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand. 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
liorenso  and  his  arooroos  Jessica : 
Besides,  Antonio  certify'd  the  duke. 


They  were  not  with  Bassanio  io  his  ship. 

Salan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confns'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  oog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
My  dattghter !—  0  my  ducats  /— 0  jny  daughter : 
Fled  with  a  Christian! ^0  my  christian  ducatsi— 
Justice !  the  law  /  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter! 
A  sealed  bag,  ttoo  sealed  bags  of  ducats. 
Of  double  ducats,  stotnfrom  me  by  my  daughter! 
And  jewels ;  two  stones,  two  rick  and  precious 

stones, 
StoPn  by  my  daughter! —  Justice  !  find  the  girl ! 
Site  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  I 

Salar,  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Ciring, — his  stnoes,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Salan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember*d : 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday ; 
Who  told  me,—  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio,  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence,  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salan,Yoxi  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  yon  heac^ 
Vet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  paK : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answered — Do  not  so. 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  qjfthe  time ; 
And /or  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  tt  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love : 
Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chttfest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  oflooe 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there : 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  nana  behind  him. 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible. 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Salan.  I  think,  he  onlv  loves  the  world  (or  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  ns  go,  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar,  Do  we  so.   [  Exeunt. 

ScsNB  UL^Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portions  House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant 
Ner,  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  cnrtaio 

straight ; 
The  prince  ofArragon  hath  ta'en  hb  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  qf  comets.  Enter  the  Princb  op  AeR4. 
GON,  Portia,  and  their  trains. 

Por,  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnised : 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  (ail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  lUe 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addrt- ss'd  me.  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  haaard  all  he 

hath, 
Vou  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hasard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see  :— 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire. 
What  many  men  desire?— That  many  may  be  iseant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  chooae  by  show. 
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Not  leanung  more  than  the  food  eye  doth  teach  ; 
Which  pries  oot  tothe  interior,  bat,  like  the  martlet, 
Builda  in  the  weather  on  the  oatward  wall, 
Bven  in  the  force  and  road  of  caaoaltj. 
1  will  not  choose  what  manj  men  desire, 
Becanse  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarons  maltitades. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  siUer  treasure  hoose ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  doet  bear : 
fVho  chooteth  me,  shall  get  as  much  ms  ha  de- 
serves ; 
And  well  said  too :  for  who  shall  ro  about 
To  cosen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Withfiot  the  stamp  of  merit !  Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O.  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Wore  not  deriv'd  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  pnrcbas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 
How  manT  be  commanded,  that  command  ? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour?  and  how  much 

honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vamish'd  ?    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
fVho  chooeeth  Me,  shall  g^  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
1  will  assume  desert : — Give  me  the  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here.  [there. 

Par.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that,  which  you  find 
Ar.  What's  here?  theoortraitofa  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  r  I  will  rend  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  ? 
How  mnch  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings? 
ffho  ohooseth  me,  shall  have  as  much  as  Ae  de- 

serves. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fooVs  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize ?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices. 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
Ar.  What  is  here? 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 

Seven  times  tried  that  jud^ent  is, 

That  did  never  choose  ttmiss : 

Some  there  be,  that  shaUotvs  kiss ; 

Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss : 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis. 

Silver* d  o'er  ;  and  so  was  this. 

Take  what  w{fe  you  will  to  bed, 

I  will  ever  be  your  head: 

So  begone,  sir,  you  are  sped 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

J^the  time  J  linger  here  : 

With  one  fool's  bead  I  came  to  woo. 

But  I  go  away  with  two.^ 

Sweet,  adieu  !  Til  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exeunt  Arragon  and  tram. 
Par,  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing*d  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  j— 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  oy  destiny. 
Por^  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Par.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord  ? 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  younj^  Venetian,  one,  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord : 
Prom  whom  he  nringeth  sensible  regreets; 
To  wit,  besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath. 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  band, 
As  this  fore-sporrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por,  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard, 
Thoa  wilt  say  anon,  be  is  some  kin  to  thee. 


Thon  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  htm. 
Come,  come.  Nerissa :  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cnpia's  post,  that  comes  so  manneriy. 
Ner,  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be ! 

[Exeunt 

ACT  HI. 

SoenbI.— Fewice.    A  Street, 
Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 

Solan,  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the 
narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the 
place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the 
carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say, 
if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  worn. 

Solan,  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapp'd  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours 
believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband : 
but  it  is  true, — without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  high -way  of  talk, — that  the  good 

Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, O  that  I  had  a  title 

good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  !— 

Salar,  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha,— what  say'st  thoa?— Why,  the  end 
is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar,  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses! 

Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness 
of  a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shylock. 
How  Dow»  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  mer- 
chants ? 

Shy,  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
yon,  of  my  daughter's  flight 

Solar,  That's  certain ;  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  ot 
them  all  to  leave  tlie  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Salar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Sky,  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.   Ont  upon  it,  old  carrion !    rebels  it  at 
these  years? 

Shy,  I  sar,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flenh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory;  more  between 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rhenish: — But  tell  us,  do  yon  hear  whether  Antonio 
have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no? 

Sky.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on 
the  Rialto ; — a  beggar,  that  u  ed  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond  *  he  was 
wont  to  call  roe  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtetj ; 
— let  him  look  to  bis  bond. 

Solar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not 
take  his  flesh :    What's  that  good  for  ? 

Sky.  To  bait  fish  vrithal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  reven^.  He  bath  disgraced  me, 
and  hindered  me  of  halta  million :  laughed  at  my 
losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies ;  ana  what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew : 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject 
to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  mf>an8, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  > 
as  a  Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  • 
if  yon  tickle  ns,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  iiSi 
do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  re- 
semble you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian, 
what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong 
a  Jew,  what  thould  his  sufferanca  be  by  Christian 
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f^iample  ?  whj,  rerenpf .  Tlie  villainy,  yon  teach 
me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  1  will 
better  the  iostnictioD. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
8erv.  Gentlemea,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  bis 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 
Solar,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  biro. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Salem.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  ;  a  third 
cannot  be  matched,  aniens  the  devil  himself  turn 
Jew.  [Exeunt  Salan.  Salar.  and  Servant. 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Crenoa  ? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Sky»  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort ! 
The  curse  never  fell  npon  our  nation  till  now;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now : — ^two  thousand  ducats  in  that ; 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear!  'would  she  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ? — ^Why, 
so : — and  I  know  not  what* s  spent  in  the  search : 
Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone  vrith  so 


ch, 


much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief:  and  no  satis- 
faction, no  revenge:  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  si^s,  bat  o'  my 
breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  sheddmg. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  Inok  too ;  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Oenoa, — 

Sky.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  lock? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis.  [it  true  ? 

Sky.  J  thank  God.  1  thank  Ood:— Is  it  true?  is 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  es- 
caped the  wreck. 

Sky.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal: — Good  news, 
good  news  :  ha  !  ha ! — Where  ?  in  Genoa. 

Tttb.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats ! 

Sky.  'fhou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me : 1  shall 

never  see  my  gold  again :  Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting !  fourscore  ducats  ! 

Tu6.  There  en  me  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
bat  break. 

Sky.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I'll  plagne  him ;  I'll 
torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  bad 
of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

oky.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal : 
it  was  my  turqaoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor :  i  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys. 


Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 
Sku.  Nay,   that's  true,  tha^s    very  troe :    Go. 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 


before:  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit: 
for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandise I  will :  Go,  go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our 
synagogue;  go,  good  Tabal,  at  oar  synagogue, 
Tubal  [Exeunt. 

ScKNB  II. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 
Enter  Bassanio,  Portu,   Gratiano,   Nerissa, 
€md  Attendants.    The  caskets  are  set  out, 
^     Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
.  Before  you  hasard :  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
,  I  lose  yoar  company :  therefore,  fornear  a  while : 
*  There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  yoo ;  and  you  know  yoarself. 
Hate  coansels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  yoa  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  vet  a  maiden  hath  do  tongae  but  thought,) 
I  wonld  detain  yon  here  some  month  or  two, 
.  Before  yon  venture  for  me.    I  could  teach  yoa 
iJow  to  chooM  right,  but  tlien  1  am  forsworn ; 


So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ;  " 

But  if  yoo  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 

That  I  had  been  forsworn.    Beshrew  yonr  eren ,  ' 

They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 

One  half  of  me  is  yoors,  the  other  half  yours, — 

Mine  own,  I  would  say ;    but  if  mine,  then  yourd,  ^ 

And  so  all  yours :  O !  these  naughty  times  ^ 

Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 

And  so,  though  yours,  not  yoars. — Prove  it  so,  ^ 

Let  fortune  so  to  hell  for  it, — not  J. 

I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time ;  '^ 

To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 

To  stay  yoa  from  election. 

Bass,  Let  oie  chooae : 

For  as  I  am,  I  live  apoa  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  yoor  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrost. 
Which  makes  me  foar  the  ei^oyin^  of  my  love. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  bat  I  fear,  yoa  speak  apoa  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  my  life,  and  Til  confess  the  truth. 

Por,  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass,  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession : 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  mv  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then :  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  yon  will  find  me  ont^ — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  ail  aloof. — 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  mv  eye  shall  be  the  stream.. 
And  wat'r^  death-bed  for  him :  He  may  wb ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?    then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch;  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice^ 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit    Go,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live: — With  much  much  more  dismay 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thoa  that  makest  the  fray. 

MusiCfWkilstBABSkSioconunentsom  ike  caskets 
to  kimsey, 

SONG. 

1.  Tell  me,  wkere  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  m  tke  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  kow  nourisksdl 
Reply. 

*2.  It  is  engendered  in  tke  eyes, 

fVitk  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  Ites  ; 
Let  us  ail  rinyfancy's  knell : 

III  begin  it, Ding,  cUmg,  belL 

All.  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  — So  may  the  outward   shows   be  least 
themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  comipt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ^  In  religion,    « 
What  damned  error,  but  sooie  sober  bro^ 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  teit, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  do  vice  so  simple,  batassome^ 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
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How  tmuj  oowatdf ,  whose  hearts  are  all  ss  fidse 

As  steifs  of  sand,  wear  yet  apoo  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercales,  and  frowning  Blars ; 

Who,  in%rard  searched,  hare  livers  white  as  milk? 

And  tibese  assome  hot  Tsloor's  excreaient. 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beaotr,  ** 

And  yoa  shall  see  tis  parchas'd  by  the  weight; 

Wliich  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature^ 

Making  then  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it: 

80  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  soch  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  scoU  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre.    • 

Thus  oraaroent  is  but  the  gniled  shore 

To  a  most  dan^roos  sea ;  the  beanteoos  scarf  m 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word,* 

The  seeminff  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  toe  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold,' 

Hard  food  ibr  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man :  out  thou,  thou  mea^  lead,  ^ 

Which  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught. 

Thy  plainness  moTes  me  more  than  eloquence. 

And  nere  choose  I :   Joy  be  the  consequence !    ^ 

Par.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair. 
And  shndjl'rinff  war,  and  greea-ey*d  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy, 
in  measore  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessbg,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit  f 

Htfss.  Whatfindlhere? 

f Opening  th*  leaden  casket. J 
Fair  Portia's  eoonterfeit?  Whatdemi-god 
Hadi  come  so  near  creation?  More  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,ridiii^  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  mobon  ?  Here  are  sever'd  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweat  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs :  but  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  loave  itself  unfurnished :  Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow. 
In  underprising  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  lim^  behind  the  substance. — Here's  the  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fertnne. 

You  ikcU  choose  not  hy  the  view. 
Chance  as  fair^  and  cfioose  as  true ! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  he  well  pleas' d  with  this,  : 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  iadi(  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  lomng  kiss. 

A  gentle  SGroll ;— Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

(Kissing  her.) 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prise. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  api^Unse,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  m  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  confirmed,  sign'd,  ratiiied  by  you. 

Pro.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Soch  as  I  am :  thou^,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich : 

That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Bvcctd  nooonnt :  but  the  fell  sum  of  me 


Is  sum  of  something ;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschoord,  unpracuiTd  : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  vet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  nappier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  vours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  feir  mansioo,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord ;  I  give  them  with  this  nng ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  berefl  me  of  all  words, 
Onlv  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins  * 
Ana  there  is  sucn  confunoa  in  my  powers. 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  bussing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  bemg  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Bxpress'd,  ai^d  not  expressed :   But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 


That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy :  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady  1 


^Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
*  *  y,  and  M 

Gra,  ^y  (biti  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  itij, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish; 
For  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And,  when  your  hononrs  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Base.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife 

GreL  I  thank  your  lordship;  you  have  got  me  oon* 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swifl  as  yours : 
Yon  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  btermission 
No  more  pertaina  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  fells : 
For  wooing  hers,  until  I  sweat  again : 
And  swearing^  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  ^ 
With  oaths  of  love :  at  last, — ^if  prom' 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Por.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord.  [marriage. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honourVl  in  vour 

Gra.  We'll  pby  with  them,  the  first  boy  tor  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Gra.  No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 

stake  down. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenso,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  my  old  Venetian  fnend,  Salerio  ? 

Enter  LoRSNZO,  Jessica,  and  Salkrio. 

Bass.  Lorenso,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome :  By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  frienos  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome.  (lord. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour  :—For  my  pait,  my 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sale.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it    Siguier  Antooi* 
Commends  him  to  you.    (Gives  Bassanio  a  iftter.) 
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Biut,  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

1  pniy  yoa  tell  me  how  mr  good  friead  doth. 

SaU,  Not  sick,  my  lord,  uileas  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  welly  unless  in  mind :  bis  letter  there 
Will  show  you  bis  estate.  [come. — 

Gra,  Nerissa,  cheer  yon*  stranger ;  bid  ner  wel- 
Yoar  hand,  Salerio :  What's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  oar  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 
Sale.  '  Woold  yon  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath 
lost !  [same  paper, 

Por,  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in   yon* 
That  steal  the  coloar  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  anv  constant  man.    What,  worse  and  worse  ?— 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  or  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  yon. 

Bass,  O,  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasanrst  words. 
That  ever  blotted  paper !  Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  ][OU,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  yon  trae :  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  yon  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  hragprt :  when  1  told  you 
My  estate  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  yon 
That  I  was  worse  tlian  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend. 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.    Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
liisiung  liie-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fiul'd?  What,  not  one  hit? 
Prom  Tripolis,  from  Meiico,  and  England, 
Prom  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  *scape  the  dreadful  tooch 
Of  laerehant'Uiarring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharee  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it:  never  did  I  knoiv^ 
A  creatore,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  ereedy  to  con  onnd  a  man : 
He  i>lies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 
Ana  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  den|nim  justice :  twenty  raerehants, 
Tbe  cfuke  himself,  and  the  magoificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Je#.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  beard  bim  swear. 
To  INibal,  and  to  Chos,  his  countrymen, 
11iat  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  fleah, 
Than  twenty  times  the  valoe  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  la  w,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 
Per.  Is  it  your  dear  friend,  that  is  thus  in  trooble  ? 
Bass,  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one,  in  whom. 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  anv  that  draws  breath  in  lUly. 
Par.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 
Bass,  Por  me,  three  tbeosand  ducats. 
Por,  What,nomore? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond; 
Doable  six  thoosand.  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  throngh  Bassanio's  fault 
Pirst,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife : 
And  tasn  away  to  Venice  to  ydtar  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  bv  Portia's  side 
With  an  inquiet  soul.    Vou  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 


fitfend  alonir: 
meantime, 

.    Come,  away; 

Por  yon  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day : 
Bid  your  friends  vrelcome,  show  a  merry  cheer  ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  yoo  deur. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  cKf  your  friend. 

Bass,  (Reads.J  Sweet  Bassanio,  ff^  sA^  Jka^ 
all  miscarried,  mw  crediiors  grow  cruel,  my  esiaU 
is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit;  amd 
since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  fshmUdlim^ 
all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  tfl  might 
but  see  you  at  my  death:  notwithstandi$tg,  use 
your  pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  yom 
to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 
Por,  O  love,  despatch  all  bnsmess,  and  be  gooe 
Bcus.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 

No  rest  be  interposer 'twixt  us  twain.  [Extwst 
Scene  III.— Femce.    A  Street. 
Enter  Shylock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  GaoUr. 
Shjf.  Oaoler.  look  to  him;  tell  not  me  of  meroy  ;— 
This  IS  the  ibol  that  lent  oat  money  gratis ; — 
Oaoler,  look  to  him. 
4?^  »..  Hear  me  yet,  good  ShylocL 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my 


I  have  swoiTi  an  oath,  tfaati  will  have  my  bond 
Thou  cali'dst  me  dog,  before  thoa  had'st  a 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.— I  do  .. .. 
Thoo  naughty  gaoler,  that  thoa  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request 
Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak.  [speak: 

Shy.  Vn  have  my  bond ;  I  wul  not  hear  thee 
ril  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
Pll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dnU^y'dfool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.    PoUow  not ; 
ril  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  hood.    UBgit. 

Salan.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cor. 
That  ever  kept  vrith  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayvrs. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know ; 
I  oft  delivei^d  from  his  forfeitures 
Many,  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Solan.  I  am  sure,  the  doke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  doke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law> 
Por  the  commodity  that  strangen  have 
With  ns  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied. 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  ci^ 
Coosisteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go : 
These  grie6  and  losses  have  so  ^bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardlv  spare  a  pound  of  fledi 

To-morrow  to  my  oloody  creditor. 

Well,  gaoler,  oo : — ^Pray  Ood.  Bassanio  coase 
To  see  me  pay  bis  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  W. ^Belmont.   A  Room  in  Portias  House. 
Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazar. 
Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  godlike  amity ;  which  appears  most  stroagly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  yon  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour 
How  true  a  sentleman  yoo  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
1  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work  > 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  yoo. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doii^  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
Thst  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  toffether»  ^ 
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Wbote  flonls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  lore. 

There  mut  be  oeeda  a  like  proportioD 

Of  lineamenta,  of  nuuiners,  and  of  spirit; 

Which  make*  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  boaom  lover  of  mj  lord, 

Most  needs  be  like  my  lord :  if  it  be  ao, 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 

In  purchasing  this  semblance  of  my  seal 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cmeltv  ? 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  or  mvaelf; 

Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. — 

Lorenxo.  I  commit  into  yoor  hands 

The  hosbandry  and  manage  of  my  boose. 

Until  my  lord's  retom :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow, 

To  live  in  praver  and  contemplation, 

Onl^  attendea  by  Nerissa  here, 

Until  her  hoaband  and  my  lord's  retom : 

There  is  a  monasterv  two  miles  off. 

And  there  we  will  amde.    I  do  desire  yoa. 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 

Now  lays  npoo  yoo. 

Lor.  Madam,  vrith  all  my  heart ; 

I  aball  obey  yoo  in  all  lair  commands. 

Par.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  yon  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  BasMmo  and  myself. 
So  fare  yoa  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again.         [yoa ! 

Lor,  Fair  thooghts,  and  happy  hoars,  attend  on 

Jess.  I  wish  year  bdjship  all  hearf  s  content 

Por.  I  thank  yoa  foryoar  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  yoa :  (are  yoa  well,  Jessica. — 

[Es9imt  Jessica  and  Lorenso, 
Now,  BaUhasan 

As  I  have  ever  foond  thee  honest,  trne. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still :  take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thoa  all  the  endeavoor  of  a  man. 
In  speed  to  Pladoa ;  see  thoa  render  this 
Into  my  roosin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario ;  (thee, 

And,  fook,  what  notes  and  ^nnents  he  doth  give 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  miaffin*d  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  mry 
Which  trades  to  Venice : — ^waste  no  time  in  words. 
Bat  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

BaUk.  BAadam,  I  go  with  aU  convenient  speed. 

[Exit. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  u  hand, 
That  yon  yet  know  not  of:  vre'U  see  oar  hasbaods. 
Before  they  think  of  as. 

Asr.  Shall  they  see  as? 

Por.  Ihey  shall.  Nerissa ;  bat  in  sach  a  habit. 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  what  we  lacL    I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoatred  like  yoang  men, 
1*11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  vrear  mr  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  roan  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  tarn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manlv  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  Dragging  ^ooth :  and  tell  qnaint  lies. 
How  honoarable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  conld  not  do  with  all :— then  Fll  repent. 
And  wish,  (or  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them : 
And  twenty  of  these  ponv  lies  I'll  tell. 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  nave  discontioned  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth : — I  have  within  mv  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  J  acks. 
Which  I  vrill  practise. 
Nor,  Why,  shall  we  torn  to  men  ? 

Por.  Fy!  what  a  question's  that, 
ff  thoa  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter? 
Bot  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  mjr  whole  device. 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  as 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  mast  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [Exeunt. 
ScBNB  v.— The  same.    A  Garden. 
Enter  Launcelot  an</ Jessica. 
Laun.  Yes,  truly :— for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 


fiither  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore. 
I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.  1  vnis  always  plain  with 
yon,  and  so  now  1  sp^k  my  agitation  of  the  matter : 
therefore,  be  of  good  cheer;  for,  truly,  I  think, 
you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that 
can  do  any  good ;  and  that  is  bot  a  kind  of  bastard 
hope  neither. 

Jess.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  yoa  not,  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jess.  Thai  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed; 
so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly  then  I  fear  von  are  damned  ooth  by 
father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your 
father,  1  fall  into  Charybdis,  yoor  mother:  well, 
you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jess.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  hoaband ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christia& 

Litun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  be:  we  were 
Christians  enoagh  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  live,  one  by  another :  this  making  of  Chris- 
tians vrill  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to 
be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  liave  a  rasher 
on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jess.  Ill  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  }xmi 
say;  here  he  comes. 

Jjor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Laun- 
celot, if  yoa  thus  get  my  vrife  into  comers. 

Jess.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Laun- 
celot and  I  are  out :  he  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no 
merer  for  me  in  heaven,  t>ecaose  1  am  a  Jew's 
daughter :  and  he  savs,  you  are  no  good  member 
of  the  commonwealtn ;  for,  in  converting  Jews  to 
Christians,  yon  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth than  you  can  the  ^tting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly ;  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Xioim.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason :  bot  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  wo- 
man, she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  plav  upon  the  word! 
I  think,  the  best  grace  of  vrit  will  shortly  torn  into 
silence ;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir ;  the^  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  Mnt-snapper  are  you ! 
then  bid  them  prepare  dinner.  (word. 

Jjaatn.  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  them,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir.  neither :  I  know  m]r  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  qoarrelliogwith  occasion !  Wilt 
thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant? 
I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 
meanii^ :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover  the 
table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ; 
for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered;  for  your 
cominjgf  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and 
conceits  shall  govern.  [Exit 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words :  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  staod  in  better  place, 
Oamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defv  the  matter.    How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  ? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion. 
How  dost  thoa  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expnissing :  it  is  veir  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  w  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  jovs  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  eartn  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
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And  Portia  one,  there  most  be  flomething  else 
Pawned  with  the  other;  for  the  poor  rode  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thoQ  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  hot  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that 

Lor,  I  will  anon;  first,  let  us  ffo  to  dinner. 

Je9.  Nay,  let  me  praise  yoa,wluie  I  have  a  stomach. 

Lor,  No,  pray  tliee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk  : 
Then,  howsoever  thoa  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Je$,  Well,  rn  set  yon  forth.  [£areim^. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— Fefiire.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  DuEE,  the  Magnificoee;  Antonio,  Bas- 

8AN10,    Gbatiamo,   Sauleino,    Salanio,    and 

others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here? 

Ant,  Ready,  so  please  yoor  grace.  [answer 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee;  thoa  art  come  to 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant,  I  have  heard, 

Vour  grace  hath  ta*eB  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  coarse ;  bat  since  he  stands  obdunte. 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy^s  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tvranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Ihike.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  comrt. 

Saian.  He's  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Dmkt.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
face.— 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
Hiat  thoa  bat  lead'st  this  fiuhioD  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  boor  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thooght, 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy,  and  reoBorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strsiuge  apparent  croelty : 
And  where  thoa  now  eiact'st  the  penalbr, 
(Which  is  a  poand  of  this  poor  merchant  s  flesh,) 
Thoa  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeitore. 
But,  touched  with  human  ^ntleneas  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eve  of  pity  on  Ins  locses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back ; 
Enoogfa  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks,  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  eoortesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew.  [pose ; 

Shu,  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  i  por- 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  1  sworn. 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  rll  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humoar :  is  it  answer'd  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  f  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  docals 
To  have  it  banedf  What,  are  yon  ansvver'd  yet? 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  oat : 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  tne  iioae. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  tor  anectioo. 
Mistress  of  nassion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  nkes,  or  loathes.  Now,  for  yoor  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rende^d. 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig; 
Why  he.  u  harmless  neceasarv  cat : 
Why  he.  a  swollen  bagpipe ;  but  of  force 
^*  ^  yield  to  such  inevitaole  shame. 


Act  IV 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ;' 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathii^ 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.    Are  you  answered? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  anfeelii^  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty.  (answer. 

8h^.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  m) 

Base.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things,  they  do  not  love  * 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing,  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

8hf.  What,  would'st  thoa  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 

AjU.  I  pray  you,  think  vou  question  with  the  Jew ; 
You  may  as  well  go  stana  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  Xo  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ^ 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart: — Therefore^  I  do  beseech  yon. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  wilL 

Bass.  F<nr  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond.^ 

Duke.  How  shalt  thoo  hope  for  mercy,  rend'nng 
none?  [wrong: 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  domg  no 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  yoor  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  al^ect  and  in  slavish  parte. 
Because  yoo  bought  them :— ^hall  I  say  to  you  /^ 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  let  their  beds  ^ 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yoors,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands?    You  will  answer/ 
The  skives  are  oars :— So  do  I  answer  you :  *" 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  1  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  1  will  have  it : 
If  yoa  deny  me,  fy  npon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  lo  the  decrees  of  Venice : 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer;  shall  I  have  itr 

Duke.  Upon  my  power.  I  niay  dismiss  this  coori. 
Unless  BeUario,  a  learned  doctor^ 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to  day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  lettert  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Brioff  os  the  letters;  Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio !    What,  man  ?  cou- 
rage yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fhdt 
Drops  earliest  io  the  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  wnte  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  Hke  a  Imoyer's  cierk 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  BeUario? 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  year 
ffrace.  {Presents  a  l^der.] 

Base.  Why  dost  thoa  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfisitore  from  that  bankrupt 
there.  [Jew, 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  hanb 
Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen :  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
or  thy  sharp  envy.    Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thoo  hast  witenoush  toamke. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused. 
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Thoa  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  aonls  d*  aniaiais  iofase  themselvea 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Qovem'd  a  wolf,  who,  han^H  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Iofns*d  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  can'st  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  hond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke,  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court : — 
Where  is  he? 

Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  TOur  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Dute.  With  all  my  heart:— some  three  or  four 
of  yon. 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario^s  letter. 

(Clerk  reads.)  Your  grace  shall  understand^  thai, 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  am  very  sick :  but 
in  the  instant  thcU  your  messenger  came,  in  loving 
visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome, 
his  name  is  Balthasar:  I  acquainted  him  with 
the  cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  cmd 
Antonio  the  merchant :  we  turned  o'er  many  books 
together :  he  isfurmsh'dwith  my  opinion  ;  which, 
bettered  with  his  own  learning,  { the  greatness 
whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend,)  comes  with 
him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack 
<^  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 
reverend  estimation  ;.  for  I  never  knew  so  young 
a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your 
gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better 
publish  his  commendation. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario^  what  he 
writes: 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  qflanos. 
Give  me  your  hand :  came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Por.  I  did,  ray  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por.  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shy,  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  soch  rule,  mi  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impn^  you,  as  yon  do  proceed.— 
Voo stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not?  (To  Ant,) 

Ant,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por,  I>o  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that 

Por.  The  quality  of  merc^  is  not  strain'd ; 
ft  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  nun  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  berieath ;  it  is  twice  bless'd  :-* 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
^Hs  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes  ^ 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  aud  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Ood  himself; 
And  e.arthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's , 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew,  ^ 
Though  jnsbce  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
'lluit,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ;  ^ 


And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  (o  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  snoke  thus  much»  -* 
To  miti^te  the  iostice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must-needs  nve  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Sky.  My  deeds  upon  mv  fiead !  I  crave  the  Uw, 
The  penaltv and  forfeit otmy  bond. 

Por,  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  sujffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  muse  appear. 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  Aud  I  beseech  yoo^ 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wronr; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment: — yea,  a  Da- 
niel ! — 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee ! 

Por.  I  pray  yon,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Sky.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

Por.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd 
thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  lor  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeits 

And  lawfully  bv  this  tiie  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart  :-'Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  monejr  •  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.— 
It  doth  appear,  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  sta^r  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is. 

You  must  preoare  voor  bosom  tor  his  knife : 

Shy,  O  noble  judge !    O  excellent  yoans:  man ! 

Por.  For  the  mtent  and  purpose  ot  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  tiie  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'TisTery  true:  O  wise  and  upright  judge  ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  yoor  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast : 

So  says  the  bond  ;~Doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  wor^ 

Por.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Sky.  I  have  them  ready.  [charge^ 

Por,  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Sky.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.  It  is  not  so  express'd ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Sky,  1  cannot  find  it;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant.  But  little ;  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd.-^ 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio;  fare  vou  well !  '^ 
Grieve  not,  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  ror  you ; 
For  herein  fortune  shews  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use,  y 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  Of  fioverty :  from  which  lingering  penance  "^ 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  oit 
Commend  roe  to  yoor  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end. 
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Say,  how  1  lov'd  voa  ;  speak  nie  fair  in  death ;  ^ 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 
Whether  Baasaoio  had  not  ooce  a  love. 
Repent  not  yoa,  that  yoa  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'U  pay  it  instantly  with  all  mv  heart 

D<U9.  Antonio,  i  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  yon.  [that. 

Pot,  Yoor  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gtcl  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

"Ntr,  ^Fis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy,  These  be  tbe  Christian  husbands :  I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian ! 

{Atide.) 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Par,  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  I  [breast ; 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy,  Most  learned  judge  I— A  sentence  \  come, 
prepare. 

Por,  Tarry  a  little ;— there  is  something  else. — 
This  bond  doth  give  iis\t»  here  no  iot  of  blood  \ 
Tbe  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  bv  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice.  (judge ! 

Gra.  O  upright  judge !  Mark,  Jew;— O  learned 

Shy,  Is  that  Die  law? 

Pw,  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  orgeat  justice,  be  assur'd. 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st 

Gr€t,  O  learned  judge  !— Mark,  Jew;— a  learned 
judge! 

Sky,  I  take  th js  offer  then ;— pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Ba99,  Here  is  the  money. 

Por,  Soft: 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;— soft !— no  haste  ;— 
Ue  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra,  O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

Por,  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  ofl'  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  uo  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  poand  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more^ 
Or  less,  than  a  icst  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Fhou  diest,  and  all  th^  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra,  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por,  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  ibrfeitore. 

Shy,  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Ba*9.  I  have  it  read  v  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

Por.  Ue  hath  refus'a  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  raereljr  iustice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  stiU  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy,  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por,  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril.  Jew. 

Sky.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  I 
ril  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por,  Tarry,  Jew ; 


The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  jou. 

It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice* — 

If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien. 

That  bv  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  citisen. 

The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 

Shair  seize  on  half  his  goods:  the  other  half 

Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 

And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 

Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 

In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thon  stand'st : 

For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding 

That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 

Thou  hast  contriv'd  acainst  the  very  life 

Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incorr'd 

The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'dL 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercv  of  the  dnk*. 

Gra,  Beg,  that  thoo  may'st  have  leave  to  hauc 
thyself:  ^ 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  tbe  atato. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  valoe  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thoo  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  chaise. 

Duk;  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  oar 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it :         Ispirit, 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's: 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  onto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Sky.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  yon  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  ufe. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  1  live. 

Por,  What  merc)r  can  yon  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Gra,  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use, — to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  onto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter : 
Two  things  provided  more,— That,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian : 
The  other,  oiat  he  do  record  a  gin. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  poaaeas'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenso,  and  his  (uufhter. 

Dukt.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  1  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here.         [say? 

Por,  Art  thon  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  tmm 

Sky,  I  am  content 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,  I  pray  yon,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence : 
I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it 

Dvkt,  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god- 
fathere ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thoo  shoold'st  have  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font 

{Exit  SkMlot^. 

Dukt.  Sir,  I  entreat  yon  home  with  me  to  dnmer. 

Por,  I  humbly  do  desire  yonr  srace  of  pardoa ; 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Paooa, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth.  [not — 

Dvkt.  I  am  sorry  that  yoor  leisure  serves  yo« 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

\ExouMt  Dukt,  Magn^ficott  emdtrmm. 

Bast,  Most  worthy  gentlemen.  I  and  my  friend. 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lien  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  fieely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withaL 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  vou  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  prav  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
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Dear  mr,   of  force  I  must  attempt  yoa 
further; 

Ttkt  sonie  remembrance  of  oa^  as  a  tribate, 
Not  aa  a  fee :  grant  me  two  thmgs,  I  pray  yoa, 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por,  Yoa  prMs  me  fiur.  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  111  wear  them  for  yoor  sake ; 
And,  dot  yoor  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  yoa : — 
Do  not  draw  back  yoor  hand;  Til  take  no  more ; 
And  yoo  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bm.  This  ring,  good  sir,— -alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  yoo  this. 

Par,  I  will  have  nothing  else  bat  only  this ; 
And  nowMnethinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it        [valoe. 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the 
Hie  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  1  give  you, 
And  find  it  oat  by  proclamaticm ; 
Onlv  for  this,  I  pray  yoa  oardon  me. 

Por,  I  see,  sir  yoa  are  liberal  in  offers ; 
Yoa  taught  me  first  to  beg;  and  now,  methinks, 
Yoa  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bom.  Qood  sir,  this  nng  was  given  me  by  my  wife; 
And,  when  she  pat  it  on,  she  made  me  vow. 
That  I  should  neither  sail,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it 

Par.  That  'souse  serves  many  men  to  save  their 
giila. 
An  if  yonr  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring. 
She  would  not  bold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  vou ! 

[Exeunt  Portia  andNerissa, 

Ant.  My  brd  Bastsnio,  let  him  have  the  ring; 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  vrithal. 
Be  valaed  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment 

Beus,  Go,  Oratiano.  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring ;  ana  bring  him,  if  thou  can'st. 
Unto  Antonio's  house  :--Hiway,  make  haste. 

[Exit  Gratiano. 
CJome,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  wiU  we  both     , 
Fly  tovrard  Belmont:  Come,  Antonio.        [Exeunt, 

ScBNB  It^The  Same.    A  Street, 
Enter  Portu  and  Nerissa. 
Por.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  biib  this 
deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it;  we'll  away  to  night. 
And  be  a  da^  before  oar  hasbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenso. 

Enter  GiUTiANa 

Gra,  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice. 
Hath  sent  yoa  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  cmnpany  at  dinner. 

Par.  That  cannot  be: 

This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  yoo,  tell  him :  furthermore, 
I  pray  yoa  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  da 

Nsr.  Sir,  1  would  speak  withyou . — 

III  see  if  I  can  get  m^  husband's  ring,   ( To  Portia.) 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  ma^st,  I  warrant;   we  shall  have 
old  swearing. 
That  thev  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we'll  out&ce  them,  and  ootswear  them  too. 
Away,  make  haste ;  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir,  vriU  you  show  me  to  this 
house  r  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SoBiB  l<— Belmont.    Avenue  to  Portia's  Rouse. 
Enter  XiORBNZO  and  Jessica. 
hor.  The  moon  shines  bright: — In  such  a  night 
as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  nois^:  in  such  a  m'sht, 
Tfoilos,  BMthioks,  moanted  the  Trogan  w^. 


And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Oreoian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night 

Jes.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thiibe  fearfally  o'ertrip  the 'dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himseU^ 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  ^  In  such  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  vrith  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs. 
That  did  renew  old  iEaoo. 

Lor.    ^  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew: 
And  with  an  onthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont 

Jes.  And  in  such  a  night. 

Did  jronng  Lorenso  swear  he  lov'd  her  well; 
Stealiog  her  soul  vrith  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  nretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  ibigave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  ont-nig[ht  you,  did  nobody  come  : 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  looting  of  a  man. 

Enter  Siepham o. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

Steph.  A  firiend. 

Lor.  A  friend?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray 
you,  friend  ? 

Ste^h.  Stephiuo  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word. 
My  mistress  vrill  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  ?  (him. — 

Lor.   He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from 
Bat  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremomously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola,  wo  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola!  did  you  see  master  Lorenso,  and 
mistress  Lorenso?  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing  man ;  here. 

Laun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  finom  my 
master,  vrith  his  horn  full  of  good  news ;  my  master 
will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  lef  s  m,  and  there  expect  theii 
coming. 
And  ^et  no  matter : — ^Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Steph^,  signify,  I  pray  yoa. 
Within  the  boose,  your  mistress  is  at  hsind ; 
And  bring  yoor  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

[Exit  Stephano 
How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stilbess,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bridlit  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smaUest  orb  whicb  thou  behold'st. 
Bat  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.  ^ 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoang-ey  d  cherubim  : 
Soch  harmonjr  is  in  imnuMrtal  souls ; 
Bat,  whilst  tus  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it—* 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  vrith  a  hymn  ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  yoor  raistresk'  ear 
And  draw  her  home  witn  masic. 
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Act  V. 


/m.  I  am  never  merrj,  when  I  bear  fweet  mu- 
sic.   {Music,) 

Lor.  The  reaaoa  is.  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  yoothful  and  onbandled  colts^ 
Fetching  mad  boonds,  bellowing,  and  neirhing  load, 
Whicb  IS  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood; 
If  they  bat  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  auT  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
Yoa  snaU  perceive  them  make  a  routaal  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gase. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign,  that  Orpheua  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  fbll  of  rage. 
But  mosic  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature: 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  soands. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  bu  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  bis  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 
EnUr  PoEHA  and  Nbrusa,  at  a  distance. 

Por.  That  light,  we  see,  is  burning  in  my  halL 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ntr.  When  tiie  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Por,  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by :  ana  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  ooth  an  mland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music !  hark ! 

Ner,  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Notbmg  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect ; 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  dav. 

Ner.  Silence  bestoMrs  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  !— 
Peace,  boa !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion. 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !    (Music  ceases.) 

Lor,  ^  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia.  [cuckoo, 

Por,  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the 
By^e  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands* 
welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retarn'd  ? 

Lor,  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

Bat  there  is  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa, 

Give  order  to  mj  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  oroor  bein^^  absent  hence ; 
Nor  you,  Lorenso;— Jessica,  nor  you. 

(A  tuchet  sounds.) 

Lor.  Tour  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet : 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  -j  fear  you  not 

Por.  This  night,  methmks.  is  but  the  day-light  sick. 
It  looks  a  little  paler ;  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enisr  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratzano,  and  tksir 
FXlowsrs. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  yon  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  five  light,  but  let  me  not  be  h'ght; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ; 
But  God  sort  all !— »You  are  welcome  home,  my 
lord.  (friend.— 

Bass,  I  tiiank  yon,  madam :  give  welcome  to  my 
This  is  the  Ban,  this  is  Antonio, 


To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound.  [him; 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bo«uid  to 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  yoo. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  oC 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  hooae  : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

{Grertiano  and  Nerissa  seem  to  talk  apart.) 

Gra.  By  yonder  moon,  1  swear,  you  do  me  wrong. 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  mv  part. 
Since  you  do  tak<»  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  ?  whaf  s  the  matter  ! 

Gra,  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was. 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  p^try 
Upon  a  knife,  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not. 

Ner,  What  talk  von  of  the  posy,  or  the  valoe  ? 
You  swore  to  me  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  or  death ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  yonr  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  yonr  vehement  oaths. 
You  flihould  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !— {>ut  well  I  know. 
The  clerk  wilTne'er  wear  hair  on  his  (ace,  that  had  it 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra,  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  yondi, — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee ; 
I  c^uld  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him.  [yoo, 

Por,  You  were  to  blame,  I  roust  be  plain  with 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  riveted  so  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  rin^,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it^  and  here  he  stands ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him ,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.    Now,  in  faith,  Omtiano, 
Yon  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off". 
And  sWear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it        {Aside.) 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  ^ve  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  tlien  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
I'hat  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  yon  received  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  conkl  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  yonr  fuse  heart  of  tmtlk 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  ^    Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  yoo  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  vi^om  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  (pive  the  liag. 
And  how  nnwilUngly  I  left  the  nng. 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
Yon  would  abate  the  strength  of  yonrdispleasore. 

Por.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  rii^ 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring* 
What  man  is  there  so  much  nnreasonable* 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 
rU  die  far't  but  some  woman  had  the  rii^. 

Boss.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam»  by  my  8ou|» 
No  woman  bad  at,  but  a  civil  doctor. 
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Wfaieb  d«d  lefoM  three  thooMud  dacats  of  me. 

And  beu'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 

And  aatter'd  him  to  go  diipleas'd  awa^ ; 

Even  he  that  had  held  ap  the  verv  Uw 

Of  my  dear  friend.  What  shoald  1  say,  sweet  hdy  ? 

1  was  eoforc'd  to  send  it  aAer  him ; 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  coartesy ; 

My  honour  would  not  let  iogratitade 

8o  moch  besmear  it :  Pardon  me,  sood  lady ; 

Por,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  nirht. 

Had  j<m  been  there,  I  think,  you  wooldhave  begg'd 

fhe  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Por.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  hoase : 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd, 
And  that  which  yon  did  swear  to  keep  for  me. 
Twill  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
rU  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have. 
No,  not  my  bod  v,  nor  my  husband's  bed : 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me  like  Argus : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I'n  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner,  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advis*d. 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Greu  Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him  then ; 
For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant,  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrrls. 

Por.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome,  not- 
withstandinij^. 

Ba99,  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes. 
Wherein  I  see  myself, 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself: 
In  each  eye  .joe : — swear  by  your  double  self. 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit 

Btus.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  &nlt.  and  by  my  soul  1  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

A  fit.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husbaod's  ring, 

{To  Portia.) 
Had  quite  miscarried  :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  yonr  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety :  give  him  this ; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio,  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor ! 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 


Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Oratiano : 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough : 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it? 

Por.  Speak  not  so  possly. — You  are  all  amax'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk :  Lorenao  here 
Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  but  even  now  retum'd ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  yon. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  yon  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 
Vou  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  yon  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  yon  not? 

Gra,  Were  yon  the  clerk,  that  is  to  inake  nie 
cuckold  ? 

N&r.  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  meant  to  do  it. 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow ; 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  yon  have  given  me  life  and 
living: 
For  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenao? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

rfer.  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 
There  do  I  give  to  yon,  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  nil. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Lor.  Fair  Udies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  von  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full :  let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so :  the  first  inter'gatory 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay ; 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark. 
That  I  were  couchins;  with  the  doctor's  elerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.       [ExmnL 


Act  V. — ScBNB  I. 
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p.  215  Ptraont  rmre$enied.  In  the  old  editions 
auarto,  for  J.  Roberts,  1600,  and  in  the  old 
folio,  1633,  there  is  no  enumeration  of  the 
penons.    It  was  first  made  by  Mr.    Rowe. 

JOHNSOIV 

Sakmio.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
orthography  of  this  name.  In  the  old  editions 
the  owner  of  it  is  called  Salamo,  Salimo^  and 
SoUmio.    Stbbvbns. 

Salerio.  This  character  I  hare  restored  to 
the  Persorue  Dramatis.  The  name  appears 
in  the  first  folio  :  the  description  is  taken  from 
the  quarto.    Stbevens. 

ACT  I. 


Id,  e,  h  ^  IS. argones^]  A  name  gifen  in 

our  author's  time  to  ships  of  great  burthen, 
probably  galleons,  such  as  the  Spaniards  now 
use  in  their  Went  India  trade.    Johnson. 

In  Ricaut's  Maxims  of  Turkish  Policy, 
ch.  xiT.  it  is  said,  ^  Those  vast  carracs  called 
argosies,  which  are  so  much  famed  for  the 
vastness  of  their  burthea  and  bulk,  were  cor- 
ruptly so  denominated  from  Ragosiss^  i.  e. 
ships  of  Ragusa,  a  city  and  territory  on  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  tributary  to  the  Porte ;  but  the 
word  may  hare  derired  its  origin  from  the  fa- 
mous ship  Argo. 

Id.  I.  13.  The  Venetians,  who  may  veil  be  said 
to  live  on  the  sea.  DoucB.  Mr.  Malone  reads 
^OH  the  flood." 

Id,  I.  21.  Plucking  the  orass,  &c.]  By  holding  up 
the  grass^  or  any  light  body  that  will  bend  by 
a  gentle  blasts  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
found.  • 

id,  I  31. Andrew— \  The  name  of  the  ship. 

id.  I.  32.  Vailing  her  high  top—]  i.  e.  lowering. 

P.  2)6,  <:.  1,  t  28.  "The  same.^    Malone. 

Id.  I,  83. a  more  swelling  port,  &c.l  Port, 

in  the  present  instance,  comprehends  the  idea 
of  expensire  equipage,  and  external  pomp  of 
appearance. 

Id.  I.  69. prest  unio  it :]  Prest  may  not  here 

signify  impressed,  as  into  military  service,  but 
ready.    Pret^  Fr. 

SCENE  II. 

Id.  c.  2,  /  62. is  there  the  county  Palatine.} 

County  and  count  in  old  language  were  sy- 
nonymous. 


P.  217,  c.  1,  /.  9. a  proper  mans  pteture. 

Proper  is  handsome 

Id.  I.  19.  I  think,  the  Frenchman  became  Ms 
surety]  Alluding  to  the  constant  assbtance,  or 
rather  promises  of  assistance,  that  the  French 
gare  the  Scots  in  their  Quarrels  with  the  Eng* 
liflh.  The  alliance  is  here  humorously  satk 
rized.    Wabburton. 

Jd.  /.  49.  "*  I  wish  them,"  &&    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  50. the  condition—]    i.  e.  the  temper 

qualities. 


Id. 


c.  3,  /.  29. the  habitation  which  your 

jtrophet,  the  Ncufarite,  eomured  the  aevU 


into  :]  Perhaps  there  is  no  character  through 
all  Shakspeare,  drawn  with  more  spirit,  and 
just  discrunination,  than  Shylock's.  His  lan- 
guage, allusions,  and  ideas,  are  every  where 
so  appropriate  to  a  Jew,  that  Shylock  might 
be  exhibited  for  an  exemplar  of  that  pecuuar 
people.    Henley. 

Id.  l.  62. the  ripe  wants  qfmyjriend.]  Ripe 

wants  are  wants  come  to  the  height,  wants 
that  can  hare  no  lonffer  delay. 

Id.  I.  63. possess'd,]  i.  e.  aoqnainted,  in- 
formed. 

p.  218,  c.  1,/.2l #Ae  esnlings    ]  Lambs  just 

dropt :  from  eon,  eniti. 

Id.  L  8. of  kind,]  i.  e.  of  nature. 

7</./.  13. '•This  thrift.*    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  32. my  usances  :]  Use  and  usance  are 

both  words  anciently  employed  for  usury, 
both  in  its  farourable  and  unntTOurable  sense. 
But  Mr.  Riston  says,  that  use  and  usa$we 
mean  nothing  more  than  interest;  and  the 
former  word  is  still  used  by  country  people  in 
the  same  sense. 

Id.  I.  40.  Shylock,'}  Our  author,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
informs  me,  took  the  name  ot  his  Jew  from  an 
old  pamphlet  entitled:  CaJ^  Shillooke,  his 
Prophesie :  or  the  Jewes  Prediction,  hon- 
don,  printed  for  T.  P.  (Thomas  Pavyer.)  No 
date     Stbevens.  ,_ 

Id.  I.  59.  A  breed  for  barren  ptetalofhisjriendfj 
A  breed,  that  is  interest  money  bred  from  the 
principal.  By  the  epithet  barren,  the  author 
would  instruct  us  in  the  argument  on  whieh 
the  advocates  against  usury  went,  which  is 
this ;  that  money  is  a  barren  thin{[,  and  can- 
not, like  corn  and  cattle,  multiply  itMlf.  And 
to  set  off  the  absurdity  of  this  kind  of  usury, 
he  put  breed  and  barren  in  opposition.  VVaK- 

BURTON. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


P.S18,0.9./.€1. /</^tn/A«  fearful  guard, &0.1 

Ftatrfid  guards  is  a  guard  that  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  gires  cause  of  fear.  To  fear  was 
anciently  toyttie  as  well  as  ftel  terrors.  John- 
son. 

ACT  II. 


Id,  I.  41.  To  prove  whose  blood  U  reddest,  his  or 
mme'\  To  understand  how  the  tawny  prince, 
whose  savage  dignitv  is  rery  well  supported, 
means  to  recommend  himself  by  this  challenge, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  red  blood  is  a 
traditionary  sign  of  courage:  Thus  Macbeth 
calls  one  of  his  (righted  soldiers,  a  lily -liver' d 
joy;  a^ain,  in  this  play,  cowards  are  said  to 
have  livers  as  white  as  milk ;  and  an  effe- 
minate and  timorous  man  is  termed  a  milksop, 
Johnson. 

^d.  I.  43.  Hath  fear*d  the  valiant,]  I  e.  terr\fy'd. 
To  fear  is  often  used  by  our  old  writerif,  in 
this  sense.  . 

Id,  /.  78. •  therrfore  he  advis'd.]  Therefore  be 

not  precipitant;  consider  well  what  you  are 
to  do.    Advised  is  the  word  opposite  to  rash, 

P.  319,  c.  I,  /.  4.  •* Blest"    Malonb. 


Id,  I.  44. try  conclusions  — ]  To  try  conclu- 
sions is  to  try  experiments. 

Id,  c.  2,  /.  34.  -T—  my  th ill- horse  —  ]  TfulL  or 
fill,  means  the  shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  Ma- 
lone  reads  phill- horse. 

P.  5^,  c.  1,  /.  9. more  guarded—]  i.  e.  more 

ornamented. 

Id*  I.  li.  fVell;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer 
table,!  Tabls  is  the  palm  of  the  hand  extend- 
ed.    Launcelot    congratuUtes  himself  upon 


table,!  Tabls  is  the  palm  of  the  hand  extend- 
ed. Launcelot  congratuUtes  himself  upon 
his  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  and  in  the  height 
of  his  rapture  inspects  his  hand,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  upon  the  felicities  in  his  table. 

Id.  I.  18. in  peril  of  my  Itfe  with  the  edpe 

of  a  feather-bed;]  A  cant  phrase  to  signify 
Uue  danger  of  marrying. 

Id,  I.  44.  Something  too  liberal;]  I  e.  gross, 
coarse,  licentious. 

Id,  /.  66. sad  ostent  — ]    Ostent  is  a  word 

Tery  commonly  used  lor  show  among  the  old 
dramatic-writers. 

Id,  I,  68. [your  baaring.]  Bearing  is  carriage, 

deportment. 


P.  331,  c.  1,  /.  7. to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Christian,]  Shy  lock  forgets 
his  resolution.  In  a  former  scene  he  declares 
be  will  neither  eai,  drink^  nor  pray  with 
Christians.  Of  this  circumstance  the  poet  was 
aware,  and  meant  only  to  heishten  the  malig- 
nity ot  the  character,  by  maiking  him  depart 
firom  his  most  settled  resolve,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  revenge.     Stbevbns. 

id,  I.  17. then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 

my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday 
lasty]  ^  Black -Monday  is  Easter-Monday, 
and  was'so  called  on  this  occasion :  in  the  34th 
of  Edward  HI.  (1360  )  the  14th  of  April,  and 
the  morrow  after  Easter-day,  King  Edward, 
with  his  ho9t,  lar  before  the  city  of  Paris : 
which  day  was  full  of  dark  mist  and  hail,  and 
■o  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  en  their 
burses'  backs  with  the  cold.    Wherefore,  unto 


this  day  it  hath  been  caUed  the  Blacks  Moet^ 
day.'*    Stowe,  p.364— 6.    Gret. 
Id,  I,  39.  The  patch—]  A  term  for  a  fooL 


Id,l,e8, scnrfed  bark 1  L 

decorated  with  flags. 


e.  thevti 


8CBICS  yn. 


P,  333,  c,  1,  /.  36.  To  rib—]  i.  e.  i 

ribs  bdose  the  viscera. 
Id.  I,  39. insculp'd  upon ;]  To  ituculp  is  to 

engrave.  The  meaning  is  that  the  figure  of  the 

angel  is  raised  or  embossed  on  the  coin,  not 

engraved  on  it. 

•OBNS  TIU. 

Id.  e.  3,  /.  19.  /  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yes- 
terday :]  i.  e.  I  conversed 

Id,  I,  31.  Slubber  nof  — ]  To  slubber  is  to  do  any 
thing  carelessly,  imperfectly. 

Id.  I.  38.  And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with 
tears. 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind 
him,  &C.J  So  curious  an  observer  of  nature 
was  our  author,  and  so  minutdy  had  be  traced 
the  operation  of  the  passions,  that  many  pas- 
sages of  his  works  might  furnish  hints  to  pain 
ters.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  they  do  not 
study  his  plays  with  this  view.  In  the  passace 
before  us,  we  have  the  outline  of  a  beautiml 

Ficture.    Malonb. 
44. embraced  heaviness  — ]  The  heavi- 
ness which  he  indulges,  and  is  fond  o£ 


IX. 


fd.  I,  69.  And  80  have  I  address'd  me :]    To  ad* 
dress  w  to  prepare. 

P,  333,  o.  1,  /.  4. in  the  force—]    L  e    the 

power. 

Id  I.  6. jump— 1  i.  e.  agree  with. 

Id.  I.  31.  How  much  low  peasantry  would  then 
be  glean'd. 
Prom  the  true  seed  of  honour?]  The  mean- 
ing is.  How  much  meanness  would  be  found 
among  the  great,  and  how  much  greatness 
among  the  mean. 

Id,  L  45. i  wis,]    I  know.     Wissen,  Ger- 
man. 

fd,  I.  56.  or,  misfortune. 

Id.  I.  69. regreets ;]  i.  e.  salutations. 

ACT  UI. 


P.  334,  c.  1.  /.  63. it  IMS  my  turquoise:  I  had 

tit  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor:]  A 
turquoise  is  a  precious  stone  found  in  the 
veins  of  the  mountains  on  the  oonfines  of  Per- 
sia to  the  east,  subject  to  the  Tartars.  As 
Shvlock  had  been  married  long  enough  to  have 
a  daughter  grown  up,  it  is  plain  be  did  not 
.  value  this  turquoise  cm  acoount  of  the  BKwey 
for  which  he  might  hope  to  sell  it,  but  merely 
in  respect  of  the  imaginary  virtues  fennerly  a»- 
cribea  to  the  stone.  It  was  said  of  the  Tur- 
kev-stone,  that  it  faded  or  b/ightened  in  ita 
colour,  as  the  health  of  the  wearer  incrensad 
or  grew  lets ;  and  other  supentitsous  qualitiea 
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are  imputed  to  it,  aH  of  which  were  either 
monitory  or  preservative  to  the  wearer. 


SOEIfB  II. 

P.  «4,  c.  3,  /.  11. to  peiie  ihe  time;]    To 

peiggt  is  to  weigh,  or  balance;  and  figura- 
tively, to  keep  in  suspense,  to  delay. 

id.  I.  46.  fVith  no  less  presence t]  With  the  same 
digtuty  of  mien. 

id.  I.  b7. fancy  — ]  i.  e.  love, 

id.  I.  60.  "Reply,  reply,"  as  part  of  the  song.  Ma- 

LONB. 

id.  I.  71.  ^^  gracious  wotc«,]  Pleasing,  winning 
favour. 

id  I  74. approve  it~A  i.  e.  justify  it. 

P.  235,  c.  1,  /.  &. valour's  excrement,!   i.  e. 

what  a  little  hieher  is  called  the  beard  of  Her- 
cules. 

Id.  I  16. the  guiled  shore  —  ]  i.  e.  the  trea- 
cherous shore.  Shahspeare  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others,  confounds  the  participles. 
Guiled  stands  foi  guiling. 

id.  I.  24.  "*  Paleness."  Malonb. 

id,  I.  36.  Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?]  Counterfeit, 
which  is  at  present  used  only  in  a  bad  sense, 
anciently  signified  ti  likeness,  a  resemblance, 
without  comprehending  any  idea  of  fraud. 

id.  c.  3,  f.  4.  **  And  happier."    Malone  omits  and. 

id.  I.  24. being  Went  together,]  i.  e.  blen- 
ded. 

id.  I.  34. you  can  wieh  none  from  me :]  that 

is,  none  awoff/rom  me ;  none  that  1  shall  lose, 
if  yon  gain  it 

id.  I.  42. for  intermission—]    intermission  is 

pause,  intervening  time,  delay, 

P,  m,  0. 1,  L  36.  The  paper  as  the  bodu-]  The 
expression  is  somewhat  elliptical :  **  'i1ie  paper 
as  the  body,"  means— the  paper  resembles 
the  body,  is  as  the  body. 

id.  I.  76.  '*  Should  lose."    Malonb. 

id.  c.  2,  L  6. cheer ;]  i.  e.  countenance. 

id.  1. 20.  "  Nor  rest"  —  Malonb. 


8CINB  Ul. 

Id.  I.  33. so  fondH  i.  e.  so  foolish. 

flCBNB  lY. 

P.  227,  c.  1,  /.  43.  Unto  the  tranect,]  The  old 
copies  concur  in  this  reading,  which  appears 
to  De  derived  from  tranare,  and  was  proba- 
bly a  word  current  in  the  time  of  our  author, 
though  I  can  produce  no  example  of  it.  Stbb- 

id.  I.  64.  «'  Withal."    Malonb. 

SCBNB  V. 

id,  e,  3,  /.  8.  —  I  promise  you,  1  fear  you.  ]  I 
fear  for  you. 

ACT  IV. 

8CBNB  I. 

P.  328.  c.  1.  /.  28. his  envy*s  reach,]  Envy 

in  this  place  means  haired  or  malice. 

Id.  U  40. remorse,]  i.  e.  pity. 

Id,  I.  41. apptarent^   that  is,  seeming;  LOt 

real. 

id,  L  42. where--]  For  whereas. 


id.  1. 70.  **  Cannot  contain,"  &c.  ^  Malone  reads 
thus: 
"  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection  : 
Masters  of  passion,  sway  it  to  the  mood,"  &c 

Id.  I.  76.  Malone  reads  "a  woollen  bas-pipe." 

id,  e,  2,  /.  14. you  question—]  To  question 

ia  to  converse. 

id  /.  34. many  a  purchas*d  slave,]  This  ar- 
gument, considered  as  used  to  the  particular 
persons,  seems  conclusive.  I  see  not  how  Ve- 
netians or  Englishmen,  while  they  practise  the 
{>urchase  and  sale  of  slaves,  can  much  en- 
brce  or  demand  the  law  of  doing  to  others 
as  toe  would  that  they  should  do  to  us. 
Johnson. 

id.  I.  46.  ^  'tis  mine."    Malonb. 

P.  229,  c.  1,  /.  68.  Cannot  impugn  you,1  To  im- 
puqn,  is  to  oppose^  to  controvert 

Id,  1. 67.  You  s/om/ within  his  danger,]  i.  e.  with- 
in his  reach  or  control. 

id,  I,  78. m  the  course  of  justice,  none  qfus. 

Should  see  salvation  :  J  Portia  referring  the 
Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer,  is  a  little  out  of  character. 
Blackstonb. 

P.  ^,  o.  2,  /.  28.  Aif,  for  the  state;  &c.1  that 
is,  the  state's  moiety  may  be  commuted  for  a 
fine,  but  not  Antonio's.    Malonb. 

id,  1. 67.  - —  thou  shoulcTst  have  had  ten  more,] 
i.  e.  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  to  condemn  thee  to 
be  hanged. 


P.  231,  c.  1,1,  61. tgton  more  advice,]   i.  e. 

more  reflection. 


ACTV 

80BNB  I. 

Id.  c,  2,  L  la  '*  In  sQch  a  night,"  —  Malonb. 

Id.  1. 67. with  patines  of  bright  gold;]  A  pa- 
tine,  from  patina,  Lat.  A  patine  is  the  small 
flat  dish  or  plate  used  with  the  chalice,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  time 
of  popery,  and  probably  in  the  following  age, 
it  was  commcmly  made  of  ^Id.    Malonb. 

Id.  1. 71.  Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls,  &c.1 
This  passage  having  been  much  misunderstood, 
it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  short  explanation 
of  it 

Such  harmony,  &c.  is  not  an  explanation 
arising  from  the  foregoing  line  —  *'  So  great  is 
the  harmony  I "—  but  an  illustration :  —  "Of 
the  s€tme  ktnd  is  the  harmony." —  The  whole 
runs  thus :  — 

There  is  not  one  of  the  heavenly  orbe  but 
sings  as  it  moves,  sttll  quiring  to  the  cherun 
bin.  Similar  to  the  harmony  they  make,  is 
that  <^  immortal  souls  ;•  or  Qn  other  words), 
ecKh  of  us  have  as  perfect  harmony  in  our 
souls  as  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  inas- 
much as  we  have  the  quality  rf"  being  moved 
by  sweet  sounds  (as  lie  expresses  it  after- 
wards) ;  but  our  gross  terrestrial  part,  which 
environs  us,  deadens  the  sound,  and  prevents 
our  hearing.  —  it,  [Doth  grossly  close  it  in,] 
1  apprehend,  refers  to  harmony.    Malonb. 

id.  I,  76. wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ;]  Diana 

is  the  moon,  who  is  in  the  next  scene  repre> 
sented  as  sleeping. 

P.  232,  c.  1,  /.  36. without  respect;]    Not 

absolutely  good,  but  relatively  good  as  it  is 
modified  by  circumstances. 
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P.  SS-i.  c.  1,  /.  63.  A  tucket  —  ]  Toccata^  Ital. 
a  flourish  oa  a  trumpet. 

liL  i.  73.  L€t  me  oive  liffht,  &c.]  There  is  Bcarcdjr 
any  word  with  which  Shakspeare  ko  much  de- 
lights to  trifle  as  with  ligki,  in  its  various  sig- 
mfications.    Johnson. 

7^.  c.  3,  /.  7. this  breathing  eourtesif.]    This 

verbal  complimentary  form,  made  up  only  of 
hr(8aih,  i.  e.  words. 

iti.  I.  17. like  cutler's  poetry  — ]    Kuires,  as 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  observes,  were  formerly  in- 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

scribed,  by  means  of  oaMa/orfif.  with  tKort 
sentences  in  distich.  Fx)r  posy,  Mr.  Malone 
reads  poesy,  in  his  last  edition,  but  not  in  his 
first. 

P.  333,  c.  1,  /.  37. swear  By  your  doubIeM//,1 

Double  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  — fuii 
of  duplicitjt. 

Id,  L  43. for  hu  wealth  ;]  For  his  advantaee ; 

to  obtain  his  happiness.  Wealth  was,  at  that 
time,  the  term  opposite  to  adversity,  €(i  cala- 
mity. 
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Tbu  Play  was  certainly  borrowedy  irwe  believe 
Dr.  Orey  and  Mr.  Upton,  Aromthe  Cokeys  Tale  qf 
Gamelyn :  which  by  the  way  was  not  printed 
till  a  centary  afterward :  when  in  truth  the  old 
bard,  who  was  no  hunter  or  MSS.,  contented 
himself  soldy  with  Lodge'M  Roeatind^  or  Eu- 
pht$«9*8  Golden  Legacye,  4to.  1590.     Farmer. 

Shakspeare  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more 
eauctly  than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is 
ndebted  to  such  worthless  originals :  and  has 
sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
borrowed  a  few  expressions  flrom  it  His  imi- 
tations, &c  however,  are  in  general  too  insigni- 
ficant to  merit  transcription. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  characters  of 
Jaquee,  the  Clown,  and  Audrey,  are  entirely  of 
the  poet*s  own  formation. 


Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of 
this  comedy  before  the  year  1623,  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  publication  was  at  least  designed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
entries  at  Stationers*  Hall,  are  placed  two  leaves 
of  irregular  prohibitions,  notes,  &c.  Among 
these  are  the  following :  — 
Aug.  4. 

'^A8YouUheIt,^\iwM> 

**  Henry  iheFifl,  a  book  . 

**  The  Gomedyof  JlfiftfAii(/o,  a  \  ^ 
book 

The  dates  scattered  over  these  plays  are 
from  1506  to  1615.     Stbbvbns. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1509. 
Malonb. 


.k...S 


to  be  staid." 
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Act  I.— Scbnb  2. 

RotaHnd.  Gentleman, 

Wc«r  this  for  me:  one  ontof  laiti  with  fortune"; 
That  could  giTe  more,  bat  that  ber  hand  lacks  meani. 
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AS   YOU   LIKE   IT. 


or  this  ptey  the  Mile  it  wild  uid  pleMing 

AoMlind  and  Celia  rir*  away  their  hetaU.    

character  of  Jaqnes  n  natural  and  well  preferred. 


I  know  not  how  the  ladiea  wiU  api 
To  Celia  much  may  he  forgiven,  for 


bolfoonery  than  in  i 


^ The  comic  dialocne  ii  rery  q>rlghtly. 

otlier  plays:  and  the  irarer  part  la  elegant  and  hannpniooi. 


pprore  the  ihcUity  with  which  both 
the  heroiflnofherfkiendahip.  The 
mrlghtly.  with  leia  mixture  of  low 


this  worfc»  Shakneare  sapprMsed  the  dialoaoe  between  the  nsorper  and  the  liemit. 
c&hibitiBS  ■  moral  lesson,  m  which  he  might  bare  found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest 


:.  and 


hasteaihog  to  the  end  ef 
loat  an  opportunity  of 
Jokn    - 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


FaBDERICK.  Br^tkerto  the  Duk;  amd  Usurper  ^kU 

Dominiinu, 
AMIENS,   i    Lord*  atttnding  upon  ikt  Duke  im  ki$ 

I«B  BEAt.  a  Courtior  attMding  upon  Frtdtrlek. 

CHARLES.  M»  Wrttter. 

OLIVER.       i 

JAOU^.       S  Soma  ^  Skr  MomUmd  Dt  BoU, 

^ENNis.  }  «-^«<«  <•  Oliver. 

The  ScENB  Ue8,  firtt,  near  Oliver't  Houte:  qpenoardt,  partly  m  tMe  Uturper^t  Court,  and  partly 

m  the  Forest  ofArden. 


TOUCHSTONE,  a  Clown. 

SIR  OLIVER  MAR-TEXT,  a  Yiemr. 

SYLVltrS,  }   Skepherde. 

WILLIAM,  a  Country  FttUow,  te  looe  wUk  Audrrf. 
A  Per  tern  repretenting  Hifwifn. 
KOSALINDT  Daughter  to  the  bamieked  Duke. 
CELIA.  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
FHEBE,  a  Shepkerdete. 
AUDREY,  a  Country  Weneh. 

iMTde  belongina  to  the  two  Dukee;  Pojgee^  Foreetere 
emd  other  Attendamte. 


ACT  I. 

ScBNB  l.-^An  Orchard,  near  Olwer'e  Houee. 
Enter  Orlando  muf  Adam. 

Ort  Kb  I  remember,  Adam,  H  was  npoo  this  (•- 
shioD  bequeathed  me :  By  will,  but  a  poor  thousand 
crowns;  and,  as  thoo  say'st,  charged  my  brother, 
on  his  blesainff,  to  breed  me  well :  and  tliere  begins 
my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaqaes  he  keeps  at  scImoI, 
and  report  speaks  goldenlv  of  his  profit :  for  my 
part,  he  keeps  me  rosticalfy  at  home,  or,  to  speai 
more  property,  stays  me  here  at  home  nukept :  for 
call  yon  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  oz  ?  His 
horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides  that  they  are 
fiur  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taiffht  their  manage, 
and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired:  bat  I,  his  bro- 
ther, gain  nothing  onder  him  bat  growth;  for  the 
which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  moch  bound 
to  him  as  L  Besides  this  nothing,  that  be  so  plenti- 
fully gires  me,  the  somethmg  tluit  nature  gave  me, 
his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me  :  he  lete  me 
feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentiUty  with 
my  education.  This  it  is,  Adam,  that  grieves  me : 
and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  whicli  I  think  is  within 
nie,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude  :  1  will 
no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  re- 
medy bow  to  avoid  it 

Enter  Olivxe. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
be  will  shake  me  up. 

OIL  Now,^  sir !  what  make  you  here  7 

Orl.  Nothing:  I  am  not  tan^t  to  make  any  thing. 

OIL  What  mar  you  then,  sir? 

OrL  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  Ood  niade,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness.  [awhile. 

OU.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employ*d,  and  be  nao(|ht 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  ho^,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodifral  portion  have  J  spent,  that 
I  thoold  come  to  such  penury? 

OIL  Know  yon  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orl,  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

OH.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me. 
I  know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gen- 
tie  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me. 
The  courtesy  of  mtions  allows  you  my  better,  in 
tliat  yoo  are  the  firstborn ;  but  the  same  tradition 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers 


betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  as 
you  :  albeit^  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is 
nearer  to  his  reverence. 

OIL  What,  boy! 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
yoonff  in  this. 

Oa.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 
^  OrL  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  «on  of 
sir  RowUnd  de  Bois;  he  was  my  father;  and  he 
is  thrice  a  villain,  that  says  such  a  fiither  begot 
villains :  wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  tnkp 
this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  palled 
out  thy  toQgue  toe  saying  so;  thoo  hast  railed  on 
thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;  for  your  fa- 
ther's remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

OrL  I  will  not,  tin  I  please :  yon  shall  hear  roe. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  jrood 


My 

education 


iharged  you  in  his  will  to  five  me  good 
yon  have  trained  me  life  a  peasant, 
obscnring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman- like 
qualities :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  aUow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament ;  with  that  Ivrill  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg.  when  that  is 
spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

OrL  I  will  no  further  offend  yoo  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

OIL  Qet  yon  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Ada$n,  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  tme,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  u  your  service. — Ood  be  with  my  old 
master !  he  would  not  have  spoke  snch  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  €md  Adam. 

OIL  It  it  even  so?  begin  yoo  to  grow  upon  me? 
I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thorn- 
sand  crowns  neither.   Hola,  Dennis! 

EnierDMSMB, 

Den.  Calls  your  wonhip? 

OIL  Was  not  Charles,  the  dnke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me? 

Den.  So  please  yoo,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
im|xntunes  access  to  you. 

OH.  Call  him  hi.  [Exit  Denme.]—Tw\\i  be  a 
good  way;  and  to-morrow  the  vrrMtlin^  is. 
Enter  Chables. 

Cha.  Oood  morrow  to  your  worship. 

OH.  Oood  monsienr  Charles  I— what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  coort? 
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Cha,  There's  no  news  at  6ie  coait,  sir,  but  the 
old  news :  that  is,  the  oM  doke  is  banished  bj  his 

{ounger  brother  the  new  dake :  and  three  or  foar 
>viiig  lords  have  pat  themselves  into  volontarv 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenoes  enrich 
the  new  doke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave 
to  wander. 

OIL  Can  yon  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  dnke*s  dangb- 
ter,  be  banished  with  her  father? 

Cha,  O,  no:  for  the  dake's  daughter,  her  coosin, 
so  loves  her,— Deing  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
together,— that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile, 
qr  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court, 
and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own 
danghter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

OlL  Where  wUl  the  old  doke  live? 

Chtu  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
den,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there 
they  live  like  thie  old  Robb  Bood  of  England: 
they  say,  many  youo^  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
day ;  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in 
ihe  ffolden  world.  [new  duke  ? 

07t.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 

Cha,  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  1  came  \o  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to 
undentand,  that  your  younjger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me 
to  tr^  a  iail :  to-morrow,  sir,  i  wrestle  for  my 
credit;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken 
limb,  shall  acquit  him  well  Yonr  brother  is  but 
roung,  and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be 
Joath  to  foil  him.  as  I  must,  lor  my  own  honour,  if 
he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  mv  love  to  you,  I 
came  hither  to  acquaint  ^ou  withal ;  that  either  yon 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment  or  brook  such 
disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into;  in  that  it  is  a 
thiog  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against 
my  will. 

OH,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kiudly  requite.  I 
had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  bnt  he  is  resolute.  Til  tell  thee, 
Charles, — it  is  the  stnbbornest  ^ouog  fellow  of 
France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of 
every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  con- 
triver against  me  nis  natural  brother^  therefore  use 
thy  discretion :  1  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger :  and  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
for  if  thon  dost  nim  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do 
not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise 
against  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  trea- 
cherous device,  and  never  leave  thee,  till  he  bath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other :  for, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there 
is  not  one  so  yonng  and  so  villainous  this  dav  living. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  1  anato- 
mise him  toihee  as  he  is,  1  must  blush  and  weep, 
and  thon  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha,  I  am  heartily  gbd  I  came  hither  to  yon  :  if 
be  come  to-morrow,  rll  give  him  his  payment :  if 
ever  he  go  alone  anin.  III  never  wrestle  for  prise 
more  :  and  so,  Ooa  keep  your  worship  \         \MxU, 

OIL  Farevrell,  good  Charles.— Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester :  1  houe,  1  shall  see  an  end  of  him ; 
for  my  soul,  yet  1  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he.  Yet  he*s  gentle j  never  schooi'd,  and 
yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  en- 
chantinglv  beloved;  and,  indeed,  so  ihuch  in  the 
heart  or  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people, 
who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogetlier  misprised : 
but  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear 
all:  nothing  remains,  bnt  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about  [Exit. 

SvENl  II.— ii  Lawn  btfore  the  Duke's  Palact, 
Bmter  Rosalind  and  Cbua. 


Cell 
Hot, 


>  I  pray  thee.Rosalind,  sweet  my  coi,  be  merry. 
r.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  «han  I  am 


mistress  of;  and  woold  yon  yet  I  were  merrier? 
Unless  yon  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  hanislmd  Ei- 
ther, you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remeasber  any 
extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein,  I  see,  thoa  Invest  ne  sot  with  4he 
full  wewht  that  I  love  thee :  if  mv  nncle,  thy  ba- 
nished father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  doke  say 
father,  so  thon  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  oenid 
have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  lor  mime ; 
so  would'st  thon,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were 
so  righteously  temper'd  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Rot.  WeU,  I  will  foiget  the  condition  of  my 
estoto,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

CeL  Yon  know,  my  fiither  hath  no  child  bnt  1, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  be  ifies, 
thon  shalt  be  hb  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  awa} 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  agmn  in 
affection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  wfll ;  and  when  ibreak 
that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster :  therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Rot.  From  henceforth,  I  will,  cos,  asd  devise 
sports :  let  me  see ;  What  think  you  of  tailing  in 
love? 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
bnt  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  farther  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blosh  thoa 
may'st  in  honour  come  off*  again. 

Roe.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then? 

CeL  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  bonaewife. 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hesce- 
forth  be  bestowed  equally. 

Rot.  I  would  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced:  and  the  boontifnl  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  trae:  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she  saakes 
honest,  she  makes  very  ill-fa vour'dly. 

Rot.  Nay,  now  thon  goest  from  fortnne^s  oflke 
to  natore's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  wocid* 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  natnre. 

Enter  ToucHtTONB 

Cel.  No  ?  When  natnre  hath  made  a  fair  creatave, 
may  she  not  by  fortone  fall  into  the  fire ! — ^Thongh 
nature  hath  ^ven  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  sot 
fortone  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  ofl'the  argument? 

Rot.  Indeed,  there  is  fortone  too  hard  for  natorr ; 
when  fortone  makes  natore's  natural  the  cutter  off 
of  natore's  wit 

CeL  Peradventore,  this  is  not  fortone's  work  nei- 
ther, bnt  natore's ;  who  perceiving  our  natoral  wkM 
too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  tfaia 
natoral  for  our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dolsess 
of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  his  wits. — How  now. 
wit  ?  Mrhither  wander  you  ?  ( fatbrr 

Touch.  Mistress,  yon  must  come  away  to  yoar 

CeL  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch,  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Rot.  Where  learned  yon  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch,  Of  a  certain  knight,  tlmt  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught :  now,  I'll  staad  tu 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught  and  the  mustard  was 
good :  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forawom. 

CeL  How  prove  you  tuat,  m  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Rot,  Ay,  marry;  now  nnmnssle  yonr  wisdoak 

Touch,  Stond  yon  both  fsrth  now :  stroke  ysor 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  ksave. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thon  ait 

Touch,  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were, 
bnt  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  yon  are  not  for 
sworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  sweariag  by  hii 
honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  bad 
sworn  it  away,  before  ever  he  saw  tlioae  pancakes 
or  that  mnstord. 

CeL  Pr'vthee,  who  is't  that  thon  mean'st? 

Touch,  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  love*. 

CeL  My  father's  love  is  enoogh  to  hooov  hiia. 
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Booogli !  fpeak  no  more  ol  hmi ;  yoa*ll  be  wbipp'd 
for  taizatioD,  one  of  these  days. 

TomcJL  Tlie  mofe  pitv,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wiselv,  what  wise  meo  oo  foolisbty. 

Cm.  By  any  troth,  thoa  say*st  true  :  ibr  since  the 
little  wit.  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,  the  little 
'oolery,  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Bi.  Le  Beau. 

Emier  Lb  Bbau. 

Rot.  With  his  month  fnll  of  news. 

CeL  Which  he  will  pnt  on  ns,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Rom,  Then  shall  we  be  news  cramm*d. 

VeL  All  the  better:  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Bom  jour.  Monsieur  Le  Bean :  What's 
the  news?  [sport 

Lo  Beam,  Fair  princess,  yon  haTe  lost  much  good 

CeL  Sport?  of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam?  How  shall  I 
answer  yoti  ? 

Rot,  Am  wit  and  fortune  will. 

ToHck,  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  oo  with  a  trowel 

Tomtk,  Nay,  if  1  keep  not  my  rank, 

Rot.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau,  Yon  amaae  me,  ladiea :  I  would  have 
Cold  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost 
the  sSght  ot 

itos.  Yet  teUnathe  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beam,  1  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it 
please  your  hMlyshipo,  you  may  see  the  end;  for 
tbe  heal  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here,  wbeie  yoa  are,  they 
are  coming  to  perform  it 

Cei.  Wellr-the  beginati«,  that  it  dead  and 
baried. 

Le  Beau,  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three 
sons, 

CeL  I  coold  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau,  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  presence ; 

Rot.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  known 
mUo  all  men  by  tkete  pretents, 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler:  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs. 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third :  yonder  they  lie ;  the 
poor  old  man,  their  father,  makiog  such  pitiful  dole 
over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  1^  part  with 

Rot.  Alas.'  [weeping. 

Touch,  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that 
the  Udies  have  lost  ? 

Lt  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  s|>eak  of. 

Touch,  Thus  meu  may  grow  wiser  every  day !  it 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  1  heard,  breaking  of'^ribs 
%vas  sport  for  ladies. 

Cei.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Rot.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking  ?— Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousm  ? 

Le  Beau.  Yon  must,  if  you  stay  here  :  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  oerform  it 

Cei.  Vonoer,  sure,  they  are  coming:  let  us 
now  stay  and  see  it 

PlomritL  Enter  DuoE  Fkbdbrick,  Lordt,  Or- 
LAKDO,  Charlbs,  and  Attendttutt, 

Dukt  F,  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  ¥rill  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Rot.  Is  yonder  the  man? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam.  fcessfully. 

CtL  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  suc- 

Dukt  P.  How  now,  oaughter,  and  cousin?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wiestling? 

Rot.  Ay,  my  liege  :  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F,  You  will  take  Uttle  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  there  is  such  odds  in  tbe  men  :  in  \Mj  of 
the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fahi  dissuade  him. 


bnt  he  will  not  be  entreated :  £fpeak  to  him, ladies, 
see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cei.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Bean. 

Duke  F,  Do  so;  rll  not  be  by.  {Duke  goet 
apetri.) 

Le  Beau,  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses 
call  for  Tou. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  dnty. 

Rot,  Young  man,  have  yon  oballenged  Charles 
the  wrestler  ? 

Orl,  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  chaU 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  othen  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

CeL  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  yean :  you  have  seen  crael  proof  of  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 


enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this 
attempt 

J?os.  Do,  youn^  sir;  your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to 
the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts :  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to 
deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thinji:.  But  let 
your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein  if  1  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
shamed,  that  was  never  gracious :  if  killed,  but  one 
dead,  that  is  willing  to  be  so :  I  snail  do  my  (nends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me :  the  worid 
no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing;  only  in  the 
world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  sup- 
plied when  1  have  made  it  empty. 

Rot,  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  von. 

CeL  Ana  mine,  to  eke  out  her's.  [in  you  \ 

Rot.  Fteevottwell.   Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 

CeL  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  yon. 

Cha,  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,. sir;  bat  his  will  hath  in  it  a  mora 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  folL 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace;  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per- 
suaded him  from  a  first 

OrL  Yon  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

Rot.  Now.  Heroules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

CeL  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strone 
follow  by  the  lor.    {Charlet  and  Orlando  wretlleA 

Rot.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

CeL  If  1  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down.  {Charlet  it  throum.  Shout,) 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

OrL  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yel 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Jje  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

DtJte  F.  Bear  him  away.  {Charlet  it  borne  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

OrL  Oriando,  my  liege;  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  B<ns.  [man  else. 

»   Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
Bnt  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shooldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  vrith  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fore  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  nllant  youth ; 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred,  train,  and  Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  cos,  would  I  do  this  ? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son. 
His  youngest   son; — and  would  not  change   that 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick.  [calling. 

Rot,  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  fotber's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son. 
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I  tboald  Ikive  given  him  tears  onto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventar^d. 

CeL  Qentle  o 

Let  OS  go  thank  him,  and  encoaiUge  him : 
Mv  father's  rongh  and  envioas  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart— Sir,  joa  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love. 
Bat  justly,  as  yon  have  exceeded  promise. 
Tour  mistress  shall  be  happy. 
Rat,  Oeatlemao, 

{Giving  Mm  a  chain  from  her  neck.) 
Wear  this  for  roe ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 
Shall  we  go,  cos  ?  [means. — 

Ccl.  Ay  : — Fare  yon  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl,  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that,  which  here  stands  up. 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  blocL 
Roe.  He  calls  ns  back :  my  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes :  _ 

I  call,  sir?— 
I  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 
CeL  Will  you  go,  cos? 

Roe,  Have  with  yon : — ^Fare  your  well. 

[Exeunt  Kosalind  and  Celia, 
OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue? 
1  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  nrg'd  conference. 

Re-^nier  Lb  Bbac 
O  poor  Orlando !  thon  art  overthrown : 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Becm,  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  yoo 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  yon  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition, 
That  he  misconstmes  all  that  too  have  done, 
"nie  duke  is  humorous ;  what  be  is,  indeed. 


ril  ask  him  what  he  would :— Did  yoo  c 
Sir^  yoo  have  wrestled  well,  and  overt 


More  suits  yoo  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  1  thank  yoo,  sir :  and,  pray  von,  tell  me  this ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  or  the  doke. 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestung? 

X«  Beem,  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  jodge  by 


Bat  yet,  indeed,  toe  shorter  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  dai^ter  to  the  banish'd  doke. 
And  here  detam'd  by  her  usorping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natoral  bond  of  sisters. 
Bot  I  can  tell  yoo,  that  of  kte  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeesure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argoment. 
Bot  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtoes. 
And  pity  her  forlier  good  fother's  sake ; 
And.  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  fortiL — Sir,  fare  yoo  well ! 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

shall  desire  more  love  and  knowletue  of  yoo. 

OrL  I  rest  moch  boonden  to  yoo :  fare  yoo  well ! 
l^xULeBeau, 
Thos  most  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  doke,  onto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
Bat  heaveidy  Bpnlind !  \MxU, 

ScBiB  nL— it  Room  in  the  Palaco. 
Enter  Cblu  attd  Rosalind. 


Csil  Why 


;  why,  Rosalind;— Copid  hare 


VT  hT,  wtwu  .   w 

ercy !— Not  a  word  ? 

Roe.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

CeL  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  cors,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
laawme  with  reasoos. 

Mtee.  Then  there  were  two  coosins  hud  up ;  when 
the  one  shoold  be  kuned  with  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  withoot  any* 

OWt  Bot  is  all  this  for  yoor  father  ? 

ilea.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father :  O,  how 
foil  of  brien  is  this  working-day  world  I 

CeL  They  ara  hot  bars,  ooosui,  thrown  opon  thee 


in  holyday  foolery;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  verv  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  coola  shake  them  off  my  coat;  these  bars 
are  in  mv  heart 
CeL  Hem  them  wny.  fhtsa. 

Roe.  1  woold  try ;  if  I  coold  cry  hem,  and  have 
CeL  Come.  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 
Roe.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wroatler 
than  myself. 

CeL  O,  a  ^ood  i^sh  opon  yoo !  yoo  will  trj  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall. — ^Bnt,  tonung  these  leats 
oot  of  service,  let  os  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son? 
Roe.  The  duke  my  fother  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 
CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensoe,  that  yoo  shoold  low 
his  son  dearly?    By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet 
I  hate  not  Orlando. 
Roe.  No,  'faith :  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 
CeL  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ? 
Roe.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  yoo  io\e 
him.  because  I  do: — Look,  here  conies  the  doke. 
CeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frbdbrick,  with  horde, 
Duke  P.  Mistress,  despatch  yoo  with  your  safest 
And  get  yoo  from  oor  court  (haste. 

Roe.  Me,  oncle? 

DukeF.  You,    . 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thoo  be'st  foond 
So  near  oor  imblic  coort  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  diest  for  it 

ilos.  I  do  beseech  yoor  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledf^  of  my  foult  bear  with  me  : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  he  not  fnmtic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,]  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  moch  as  b  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  yoor  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not 

Roe.  Yet  yoor  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor: 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 
Duke  F.  Thoo  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 

enough. 
Roe.  So  was  I,  when  your  highness  took  hi* 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I{  when  your  highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inneritea,  my  lord  j 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  oor  friends, 
Whaf  s  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  aood  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  moch. 
To  think  my  pover^  is  treacherous. 
CeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 
Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  ner  fur  yoor  sake 
Else  had  she  with  her  fother  nog'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay. 
It  was  yoor  pleasure,  and  yoor  own  remotse ; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learo'd,  playM,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  JP*.  She  is  too  sobtle  for  thee;  and  her 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Soeak  to  the  people,  and  they  pi^r  ber. 
liioo  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of^thy  n 
And  thoo  wilt  show  more  bright,  and 

virtuous. 

When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lipa; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her ;  she  is  banisk'd. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  aw,  my 
I  cannot  lire  oot  of  her  compauv.  [lirce*; 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool :— Too,  niece,  proti* 
yourself; 
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If  yoa  oat-itay  the  time,  upon  nine  boooar, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  yon  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederic  and  Lords, 
CeL  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thon  go  ? 


Wilt  thon  change  fathers  ?  I  will  jpve  thee  n 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thon  more  gnev'd  than  1  am. 

Boe.  I  have  more  canse. 

CeL  Thon  hast  not  cousm ; 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerfal :  know'st  thon  not,  the  dake 
Uath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Roe.  That  he  hath  not 

CeL  No?  hatti  not?  RosaUnd  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee,  that  thou  and  I  am  one : 
ShaU  we  be  snnder*d  ?  shall  we  nart,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  cJevise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  ns : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  yonr  change  upon  yon. 
To  bear  yonr  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  bv  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thon  canst,  1*11  go  along  with  thee. 

Moe,  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  seek  my  uncle. 

Roe.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  ns. 
Maids  as  we  are.  to  travel  forth  so  far? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  rU  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kmd  of  umber  smirch  my  face ; 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Boe.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  ffallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 
A  Doar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will) 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
Tliat  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

CeL  What  shall  f  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man? 

Bo9»  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 

And  therefore  look  yoo  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  yon  be  call'd  ? 

CeL  Somethmg  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state ; 
No  longer  Celia,l>ut  Aliena. 

ilos.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  ck>wnish  fool  out  of  your  Other's  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Lef  s  away. 
And  get  oar  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  ns  from  oursoit,  that  will  be  made 
After  mr  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content. 
To  liberty^  and  not  to  banishment  [Exeunt, 

Acrn. 

ScENB  L-'Tke  foreet  of  Arden. 
Buter  Duke  Senior,  Amibns,  and  other  Lordt, 
tn  ike  ebfess  qfPoreetere. 
Duke  8.  'Sow,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in 
exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
IMore  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
Tlie  season's  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wiinl ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  uoon  mv  body. 
Even  tUl  1  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  ana  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors. 
That  feelioKly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  tne  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  Kke  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  ufe,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tonjgoes  in  trees,  nooks  in  the  running  brooks, 
SwrnooB  in  itoiies,  and  good  in  every  thing. 


AmL  I  woold  not  change  it  :   Happy  is  yonr 
grace. 
That  can  transmte  the  stubbornness  of  fbrtnoe 
Into  so  qniet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

J[>uke  8.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  ns  venison^ 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  foob, — 
Beinff  native  buighers  or  this  desert  ciU, — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  fi>r£ed  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lfird« 

The  melancholy  Jaqoes  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  yon  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother^  that  hath  banish'd  yoo. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Arnieas,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook,  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  seqnester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  soon  maiis. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  ooat 
Almost  to  banting ;  and  the  Ing  roond  tears 
Cours'd  one  anotli^  down  Ins  innocent  nose 
In  piteoos  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jsiques. 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  oi  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  8.  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord^  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 

First,  for  his  weefnng  in  the  needless  stream : 

"  '*  '    teetameni 


more 

,beinga]one. 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends; 
'Tie  right,  qnnth  he ;  thm»  mieery  doth  part 
The  flux  qfeompattp:  Anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Foil  of  the  pasture,  jompa  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  Aff,  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  ettizene; 
'Tie  just  the  fashion :  Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  Bankrupt  there  1 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  bodv  of  the  coui^,  city,  court. 
Yea,  ana  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  np. 
In  their  asswn'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  3,  And  did  yoo  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ?  [menting 

3  Lord.  We  did,  mj  lord,  weeping,  and  com- 
Upon  the  sobbing  deec 

Duke8.  Show  me  the  place 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  tiiese  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

3  Lord.  I'll  bring  yon  to  him  straight     lExeunt 

ScBNB  IL^A  Room  in  the  Paiaee. 
Enter  Duke  FKStaaioa,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

DukeF.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  no  man  saw  them  t 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  cooii 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  anv  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  ner  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  foond  the  bed  untreasnr'd  of  their  mistress. 

2Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  down,  at  whom  so 
oft 


Your  daughter  and  her  cousm  much  o 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler. 
That  did  but  btely  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company.  [hiter 

DukeF.  Send  to  his  brother:  fetch  that  gallant 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  nad  him :  do  this  snddeniy, 
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And  let  doI  search  and  inqaisitioD  quail 

To  bring  again  these  fooliah  ninawaya.        [Exetmi, 

ScENB  Ul^— Before  Oliver's  House, 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting, 

Orl,  Who*i there?  [roaster. 

Adam,  What!  mj  yoong  master?  O,  my  gentle 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O.  yon  memorr 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  yon  here  ? 
Why  are  yon  virtiKMis  ?  Why  do  people  love  ^oa  ? 
And  wherefore  are  yoa  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  woold  ^oo  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  pnser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  yoa. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam,  O,  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemr  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother— (no,  no  brother :  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son ; — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodipng  where  vou  use  to  lie. 
And  ^ou  within  it :  if  he  &il  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  b  noplace,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it  tear  it,  do  not  enter  it  [me  go  ? 

OrL  Whv,  whither,  Adam,  wooldst  thou  luive 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  yon  come  not  here. 

OrL  What,  wouidst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boislerous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  r 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
J  rather  will  subj^t  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  blood  v  brother. 

Adam,  But  do  not  so :  I  have  nve  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He,  that  doth  tlie  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !  Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  J  rive  yon :  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  1  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  iind  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  ase  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly:  let  me  go  with  you : 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl,  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,   . 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  nut  for  meed  1 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  tht- e. 
But,  poor  old  man,  moo  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  bkissom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 
Jiut  oome  thy  ways,  we'll  so  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
Well  light  upon  some  settled  low  content 

Adam,  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
Prom  seventeen  years  till  now,  almost  fourscore. 
Here  lived  I,  hut  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  sevtrnteen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
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But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

ScKNB  IV^Tke  forest  ofArdem, 

Enter  Rosalind  m  boy's  clothes,  Cflu.  drest  Ukm 

a  Shepherdess,  and  Tocgustonb. 

Ros,  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch,  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  wero 
not  weary. 

Ros,  1  could  find  m  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I  must 
comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat ;  there- 
fore, courage,  good  Aliena. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no 
further. 

Touch,  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  yoa. 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  1  did 
bear  yon ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  yonr 
purse. 

Roe.  WeU,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch,  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content 

Roe,  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone : — ^Look  yoa, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  so- 
lemn talk. 

Enter  CoRor  and  SiLTins. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scora  you  stilL 

SiL  O  Corio,  that  thou  kne  w*st  bow  I  do  love  her ! 

Cor,  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  trae  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But,  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
^As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand,  that  1  have  forcotten. 

Stl,  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  fove  so  heartily: 
If  thou  remember*st  not  the  slightest  folly. 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  ran  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or,  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearving  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd: 

Or,  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
ThouUt  not  lov'd :  O  Phebe,  Phebe.  Phebe ! 

[Exit  Silvims, 

Ros,   Alas,    [Mor  shepherd!   searching  of  thy 
wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine :  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him 
take  that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  1  re 
member  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  then  the  co  w'lt 
dogs  that  her  pretty  chopp'd  hands  had  milk'd :  and 
I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her; 
from  whom  1  took  two  cods,  and.  giving  her  them 
again,  said  vrith  weeping  tears,  Wear  these  for  aiy 
sake.  We.  that  are  true  lovers,  ran  into  strange 
capers;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  soisallnatme 
in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser,  than  thou  art  *ware  oC 

Touch,  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it 

Ros,  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passioo 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch,  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

Cel.  I  pr.iv  you,  one  of  you  question  yood'  aMm, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch,  Holloa :  you,  clown ! 

Ros,  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kio 

Cor.  Who  calU? 
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Tomek,  Yoar  betttrs,  nr. 

Cor.  £1m  are  they  yery  wretched. 

Am.  Peace,  li»jr:— 

■  Good  eren  to  70a,  firieiid. 

Con  Aod'to  joa,  gentle  air,  uid  to  too  all. 
M09.  Ipr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
*"  Can  in  this  desert  place  bny  eotertainmeDt, 

Bring  vs  where  we  bmj  rest  ourseUes,  and  feed : 

Here's  a  yoong.  maid  fnth  travel  much  oppress'd, 
t  And  fiuBts  for  socoonr. 

Cor,  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own, 
'  My  fortones  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 

>  Bat  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 

*  And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graie; 

My  master  b  of  chnrlish  disposition, 
}  Ajid  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 

Besides  his  cote,  his  docks,  and  boonds  of  foed. 

An  now  on  sale,  and  at  oar  sheepcote  now, 

■  By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  joa  will  feed  on ;  bat  what  is,  conie  see. 
And  m  mv  voice  most  welcome  shall  yoa  be. 

Rb§.  What  is  he  that  shall  boy  his  flock  and  pas- 
I  tare?  [erewhile. 

Cor,  That  yoong  swain,  that  jroa  saw  here  bnt 
That  tittle  cares  for  boying  any  thing. 

ilos.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  booestv. 
Buy  thoa  the  cottage,  pastare,  and  the  flock» 
Andthooshalthavetopayforitofos.  [phuse, 

CoL  And  we  will  mend  thjr  wsjses :  I  like  this 
'  And  willingly  coold  waste  mj  time  m  it 

'  Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 

Go  with  me ;  if  yoa  like,  apon  report. 
The  soU,  the  profit  and  this  kind  of  hfe, 
I  will  yoor  very  laithfol  feeder  be. 
And  boy  it  with  yoar  gold  right  suddenly.  [Exommt. 

Scene  Y^^Tho  oame. 
EiUor  Amiens,  Jaques,  andothtrs. 

SONO. 

Am.    Under  iho  greenwood  tree, 
Wko  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  hie  merry  note 
Unto  the  eweet  bn-de  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  eee 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  'Man,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more.        [Jaqoes. 

AmL   It  will  make  yoa  melancholy,  mondeor 

Jaq,  I  thank  it    More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.    I  can 

nock  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 

€ggs :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  [please  yoo. 

AmL  My  voice  is  ragged :   I  know,  I  cannot 

Jaq,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire 

yoa  to  siog :  Come,  more ;  another  stanna ;  Call  yoa 

tbem  stanxas? 

AmL  What  yoo  will,  monsiear  Jaques. 

Jaq,  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe 

me  nothing  :  Will  you  sing?  [self. 

AmL  More  at  yoor  request,  than  to  please  my- 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  TU 

hank  yoa :  bat  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like 

the  encoonter  of  two  doj^-apes ;  and  when  a  man 

thanks  me  heartily,  methioks,  I  have  given  him  a 

penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 

Come,   sing;   and  yoa  that  will  noi,  hold  your 
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tt.  Well,  ni  end  the  song-— Sirs,  cover  the 

while ;  the  duke  will  drink  onder  this  tree :— he  hath 
hvpen  all  this  day  to  look  yoo. 

Jaq.  And  1  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  istoo  disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as 
ifismy  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  them.    Come,  warble,  come. 
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Who  doth  ambitiomshum,  (All  together  here.) 
And  lovee  to  live  t*  the  sum, 
Seekimq  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleated  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  ehall  he  eee 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather, 

Jaq.  I'll  give  yoo  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  mad^ 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
AmL  And  1' U  sing  it 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 

That  €mg  man  <ttm  ass, 

Lettvisuf  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A  stuboom  will  toplectse, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  cmcdame; 

Here  ehall  he  see, 

Groeefoole  ae  he. 
Am  if  he  wiU  come  to  AwtL 

AmL  What's  that  ducdame? 

Jaq,  'Tis  a  Greek  bvocatioo,  to  call  foob  into  ^ 
circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  [  cannot,  I'll  rail 
against  all  the  first-bom  of  Bgypt 

AmL  And  111  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is 
prepar'd.  [Exeunt  eeverally. 

ScKNS  Vl.-~The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam,  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther :  O,  I  die 
for  food!  Here  lie  1  down,  and  measure  out  my 
grave.    Farewell,  kind  master. 

OrL  Why,  how  now,  Adam!  no  greater  heart  in 
thee?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself 
a  little :  if  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage- 
I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to 
thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers. 
For  my  sake,  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at 
the  arms'end  :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently ; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  Fll  give 
thee  leave  to  die :  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come, 
thou  art  a  mocker  of  mv  labour.  Well  said  I  thpa 
look'st  cheerily :  and  I'll  be  with  thee  quickly.— Yet 
tKou  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  Come,  I  will  bear  thee 
to  some  shelter :  and  thoo  shall  not  die  for  lack  of  a 
dinner,  if  there  hve  any  thing  in  this  desert  Cheerly, 
good  Adam!  [Exeunt. 

ScENS  yil.—  The  eame,    A  table  eet  out. 
Enter  Dukb  Senior,  Amiens,  Lorde,  and  others, 

Duke  8,  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song.  ^ 

Jhike  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres :— Go, 
seekhhn;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaqubs. 

1  Lord  He  saves  my  UOxmr  by  his  own  approach. 

Jhike  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsiear  I  what  a  life 
is  this, 
Hwt  your  poor  IKends  most  woo  yoor  company  r 
What!  yon  look  merrily.  ...     ^ 

Jaq,  A  fool,  a  fool! ^I  met  a  fool  1*  tiie  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;— a  miserable  world  !— 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  m  the  sun. 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms,— and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Goodmorrow,fool,  quoth  I :  No.  etr,  quoth  he. 

Call  me  not  fool,  tiUheaven  hath  eent  me  fortune 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  kx^ing  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Savs,  very  wisely,  //  is  ten  o'clock: 

Tnue  may  we  eee,  quoth  he,  how  the  worlatoags . 

Tet  but  an  hour  ago,  eince  it  was  nine  ; 
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And  €^fUr  an  hour  more,  *  twill  be  eleven; 
And  eo,  from  hour  to  hiur,  toe  r^  and  ripe^ 
And  tnen,  from  honr  to  Aottr,  we  rot  and  rot. 
And  thertow  hange  a  tale.    When  I  did  hew 
The  motley  fool  thai  moral  <m  the  time. 
My  lon^s  began  to  crow  Kke  chanticleer. 
That  foola  ahoald  be  ao  deep-contemplauTe ; 
And  I  did  laogh.  aana  intermission. 
An  hoar  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool  I 
A  worthy  fool !  Motley  a  the  only  wear. 

Dvhe  S.  What  fool  is  this  ?  [tier; 

J4tq.  O  worthy  fool ! — One,  that  hath  been  a  coar- 
And  says,  if  laaies  be  bat  yoang  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  bndn, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage^ — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  obsenration,  the  which  be  vents 
In  mangled  forms : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitioas  for  a  motley  coat 

Jhite  S,  Tboo  shaH  have  one. 

Ja<[.  It  is  mY  only  soit ; 

Provided^  that  yoo  weed  yoor  better  jodgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  srows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.    I  mast  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  huge  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have ; 
And  they,  that  are  most  galled  with  my  follv. 
They  moat  mast  laogh :  And  why.  sir,  mast  they  so? 
The  whjf  is  plain  as  vray  to  parisn  charch : 
He,  that  a  iool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  fooUshlv,  although  be  smart. 
Not  ta  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not. 
The  wise  man*s  folly  is  anatomia'd 
Even  by  the  sqaand'ring  glances  of  the  fooL 
I*veat  me  ni  my  motley ;  give  roe  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  1  will  throogh  and  through 
Cleanse  the  fool  body  of  the  iniected  world. 
If  they  vrill  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

JhikeS,  Fyontbeel  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst 
da 

JoA  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good? 

Dmke  S.  Most  mischievous  ibal  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutiah  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  soras,  and  headed  evilsk 
That  thoo  with  lioense  of  live  loot  bast  caught, 
Woold'st  thou  disgori^  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq,  Why,  who  criea  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very  vfrry^  means  do  ebb? 
What  vroman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say.  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her,. 
When  such  a  one  as  she.  siioh  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  tunctioo. 
That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
fThinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  foUy  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then :  How,  what  then  7  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  bath  wronc'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wroo^d  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
Whv  tiien,  my  taxing  like  a  wild-gooae  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — ^But  who  comes  here  ? 

Snter  Orlando,  with  hie  eword  drawn, 
OrL  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

Orl  Nor  Shalt  not  till  necessity  be  servU 
7f  what  kind  should  this  cock  oome  of? 
8,  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy 
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Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  aeero^st  so  emptv  ? 

OrL  You  touched  my  veb  at  first ;  the  thorny  pobt 
CK  bare  distress  hath  ta*en  from  me  the  ahow 
<>f  smooth  civtUty :  yet  am  1  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture  :   But  forbear,  I  say ; 
Ue  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 


Till  I  and  my  affiurs  are  answered. 

J4tq,  Ao  yoo  will  not  be  answered  vrith  r 
I  mnst  die.  [shall  fetee, 

Duke  S.  What  would  yoo  have  ?  yoor  gentleneas 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl.  1  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  S,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  oar 
table.  [yoo : 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gentlv?  Pardon  me,  I  pray 
I  thought  that  all  thugs  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  1  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment :  but  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs^  ^ 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days: 
If  ever  been,  where  bells  have  knoU^d  to  chnrch : 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wiped  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Jhike  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  daya; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  kooU'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  jgood  men's  feasts;  and  wip^d  our  eyes 
Of  drops,  that  sacred  oity  hath  engender'd : 
And  therefore  sit  yoo  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  pelp  we  have. 
That  to  yoar  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

OrL  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  mv  fawn. 
And  give  it  Ibod.    There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  k>ve;  till  he  be  firetsoffic'd,— 
Opi^ress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger^ 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  8.  Oo  find  him  ont. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste,  till  you  return. 

OrL  I  thank  ye;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort!  [Exit 

Duke  8.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy 
This  wide  and  oniversal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  pbyers: 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  pakii^  in  the  nurse's  arms } 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school;  and  then,  the  lover; 
Sigfaing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Bude  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow :  then,  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sadden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  month;  and  then,  the  jastic»; 
In  fair  ronnd  belly,  with  good  cajpon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part:  the  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon; 
With  spectacles  oo  noae,  and  pouch  on  sid^ ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  biff  manly  voice, 
Tuminff  again  toward  chiMish  treble,  pijpes 
And  whisues  in  his  sound :  last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thinf. 

Re-enter  Oblando  with  Adam. 

Duke  8,   Welcome:  set  down  your  venemUa 
And  lethim  feed.  [burden. 

OrL  1  thank  you  most  lor  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need: 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  8.  Welcome,  lall  to :  I  will  not  trooble  yea 
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Am  y«t,  to  queition  yoa  aboat  Toar  fortimes  :• 
liive  ua  some  music ;  and,  gooa  cousin,  sioig. 

AuiBNS  singt. 

SONG. 


BloWf  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  €wt  not  90  unkind 

As  man*s  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thv  breath  be  rude. 
Height  ho !  sinff  heigh,  ho  I  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  I 
Then,  heigh,  ho,  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

11. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  shy. 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember' a  not. 
Heigh,  hoi  sing  height  ho  I  &c. 
Duke  S.  If  that  yoa  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's 

son, — 
As  Toa  have  whisper'd  faithfally  yoa  were : 
Ana  as  mme  eye  doth  his  eflS^es  Mritness 
Moat  tmly  limn'd,  and  living  in  yoor  face,— 
Be  tmly  welcome  hither:  I  am  the  dnke, 
That  lov'd  year  father :  the  residue  of  TOur  fortone. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thoa  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is : 
Sapport  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.    [Exeunt. 

ACTIIL 

Scene  I.— ii  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  DuKB  Frederick,  Outer,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 
Duke  P  Not  see  him  since  f  Sir,  sir,  that  can- 
not be; 
JBot  were  1  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :  but  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  th^  brother,  whereso>r  he  is: 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him,  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  li\'ing  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thoa  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seisure,  do  we  seiae  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth. 
Of  what  we  think  aeainst  thee. 

OIL  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
f  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 
Duke  P.   More   villain   thou. — Well,  push  him 
out  of  doors; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands ; 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.    [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— T^  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

OrL  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowne<l  qaeen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Tliy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  mv  books. 

And  in  their  barks  mjr  thoughts  1 11  character ; 
That  every  eve,  which  m  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.     [Exit, 

Enter  Coein  and  Touchstone. 
Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  mas- 
ter Toachstone  ? 


Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
lite,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 
like  it  very  well  \  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pieaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look 
you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  contend  is  without  three 
good  friends : — ^That  the  property  of  rain  is  io  wet, 
and  fire  to  bum :  that  good  pa[i8ture  makes  fat  sheep ; 
and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the 
son :  that  he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature 
nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes 
of  a  very  dull  kinclred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd? 
Cor.  No,  truly. 
Touch.  Then  thoo  art  damn'd 

Cor.  Nay,  T  hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd ;  like  an  ill  roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side. 
Cor.  For  not  being  at  court?  Your  reason. 
Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  tbou 
never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation:  thou 
art  in  a  parious  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone:  those,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockable  at  the  court  Yon  told  me.  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands;  that 
courtesy  would  be  oncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  sliep- 
berds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 
Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  yoa  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow :  a  better 
instance,  I  say ;  come. 
Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 
Touch,  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shal- 
low, again ;  a  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  sur- 
gery of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar? 
The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  i  Thou  worms-meat, 
b  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh :  Indeed !— Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 
than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  Fll  rest 
Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?    God  help  thee, 
shallow  man  1  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art 
«»w. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat 
i  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  euvy  no  man's 
_jppiaess ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  narm :  and  the  greatest  of  mv  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  grase,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  t<^ether,  and  to  offer 
io  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to  be 
bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of 
a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly 
ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st 
not  damn'd  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no 
shepherds;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  pajt^r, 
Ros.  Frotn  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
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No  jtoel  U  lik€  RouUind. 

iit  worth,  bemg  mouniodon  tho  wind. 

Through  all  the  world  beart  RotaKnd 

All  the  pictures,  fairost  lm*d. 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

Bui  the  fair  of  Rosalind 
Touch,  ni  rhyme  yoa  to,  eifjbi  yean  together; 
diiioert,  and  rappen,  and  sleeping  boars  excepted : 
it  is  the  light  batter-woman's  rank  to  market 
Ros.  Oat.  fool ! 
Touch,  For  a  taste: 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind 

If  the  eat  will  after  kind. 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

fFinter-garments  must  be  liu'd, 

80  must  slender  Rosalind 

They  that  reap^^  must  sheaf  and  bind; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind 

lie  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 

Must  find  love's  prick f  onaRoscUind. 

Tliis  is  the  Tery  fiilse  gallop  of  verses ;  why  do  yoa 

infect  yoarself  with  them  ?  [tree. 

Ros.  Peace,  yoa  dull  fool ;  I  foond  them  00  a 

Touch.  Traly,  the  tree  yields  bad  frait 

Ros.  Ill  gralf  it  with  yoo,  and  ^en  I  shall  graff 

it  with  a  medlar:  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  Trait 

in  the  country :  for  jom'W  be  rotten  ere  yoa  be  half 

ri(N0.  and  that's  the  right  virtne  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  nid ;  bat  whether  wisely  or  do, 
let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Cbua,  reading  a  ptgter. 
Rose.  Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading;  stand  aside. 
CeL  fFkushouldthis  desert  silent  bet 
For  it  is  ur^teopled?  No; 
Tongues  III  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civtl  sauings  show. 
Some,  how  bri^the  iUe  tfman 

Runs  his  erring  pitarimage; 
That  the  stretchmg  cfa  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  qf  violated  vows 

*Twixt  the  souls  qf  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  qf  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  chared. 

That  one  body  should  be  filCd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlara'd: 

Nature  presently  distilta 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart : 

Cleopatmfs  uu^esty; 
Atakmtc^s  better  part; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts  ^ 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devisi'd; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prU^d 
Heaven  would  that  she  theee  gifts  should 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave.         {havei^ 

Ros,  O  most  gentle  Jupiter  I— what  tedious  ho> 
mily  of  love  have  yon  wearied  your  parishioners 
witiial,  and  never  cry'd,  Have  pattence,  good 

<SU.  How  now!  back,  friends ;— Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little : — Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
'  with  fcrip  and  scnppage. 

[Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone, 


Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all.  and  more  too ;  Ibr 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear.  Cveraea. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter;  the  feet  might  bear  the 

Roe.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  sind  could  not 
bear  themselves  vrithoot  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  m  the  verse. 

CeL  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wonderiag  bow 
thy  name  should  be  hang'a  and  carved  upon  these 
trees? 

Roe.  I  vras  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder  before  you  came;  for  look  nere  what  I 
foond  on  a  palm-tree :  I  was  never  so  be-rfaymed 
since  Pythagoras*  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat. 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

CeL  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man? 

CeL  And  a  chain,  that  you  ooce  wore,  about  his 
neck :  change  you  colour  f 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who? 

CeL  O  lord,  lord  I  it  is  a  haid  matter  for  friends 
(o  meet:  but  mountains  may  be  removed  vri^ 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ?    4 

CeL  Is  it  possible? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petitio— ry 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

CeL  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that 
out  of  all  whooping ! 

Ros.  Oood  my  complexion!  dost  thoa  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let sind  hose  in  my  disposition?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea-on  discovery.  I  pr'ythee,  tefi 
me,  who  is  it?  quickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mighf  st  pour  Una 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out 
of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle;  either  too  much  at 
ooce,  or  none  at  alL  I  pr'ythee,  take  the  cork  out  of 
thy  mouth,  that  I  may  dnnk  thy  tidings. 

"*  '  "  *    your  Delly. 

™  of 

man  f    is  his  head  worth  a  bat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard? 

CeL  Nav,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  VVhy,  Ood  wUl  send  more,  if  the  man  wiO 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowkdge  of  his  chia. 

CeL  It  is  young  Orlando ;  that  tripp'd  up  tba 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant 

ilot.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking;  speak 
sad  brow,  and  true  maid. 

CeL  I'faith,  cos,  'tis  he 

Roe.  Orlando? 

CeL  Oriando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose  ?— What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'st 
him?  What  said  he?  Howlook'dhe?  Wheieia 
wenthe?  What  makes  he  here ?  Did  he  ask  foi 
me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  vrith  thee? 
aud  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answrer  bm 
one  word. 

CeL  You  must  borrow  me  Oaragantoa's  BM>ath 
first :  tis  a  word  too  great  for  anv  mouth  of  this 
age's  sise :  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particuUrs, 
is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  fliis  foresti 
and  in  man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as  fircshly  as  be  did 
the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

CeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve 
the  propositioos  of  a  lover : — but  take  a  taste  of  my 
findingliim,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  observancai. 
I  fouDcl  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Roe.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  whes  il 
drops  forth  such  fruit 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

CeL  There  lay  be,  stretch'd  along,  like  a  wnhmM 
knight 


VeL  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly 
Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making?  What  mi 
an  ?    Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin 
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OrL  I  pray  yoa,  oMur  no  moro  of  mf  Tenet  with 


Bo9.  TlioQg^itb6pitytoie«iaoli«figlit,itweU 
beoomei  the  gromid. 

C$L  Crj,  hoUal  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee:  it 
oorveii  very  oMeiuionably,  He  wm  fonuah'd  like 
a  banter. 

Rot,  O  ominooe !  be  comet  to  kill  my  heart 

Ctl.  I  woold  sing  my  long  witboat  a  burden : 
thoQ  brioff^'st  me  oat  of  tone. 

Bob,  do  yon  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I 
tbink»  I  moat  epeak.    Sweet,  lay  on. 

E$a9r  Orlando  and  Jaqobs. 

Cc/.  Yoa  bring  me  oat:— Soft!  comes  be  not  here? 

iioa.  TSs  be ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

jfitUa  cmd  Rosalind  rttire,) 

Jaq,  I  thank  yoa  ior  year  company;  hot,  good 
fidth,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake,  I 
thank  yoa  too  for  jonr  society.  [can. 

Jaq,  Ood  be  with  yoo ;  lers  meet  as  little  as  we 

Orl,  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq,  I  pray  yoa,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writiDg 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

y  voOi 
reading  t£em  ifl-favonredly. 

Jaq,  Rosalind  is  year  love's  name  ? 

Orl  Yes,  jast 

Jaa,  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

OrL  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  yoa,  vrhen 
she  was  christen'd. 

Jaa,  What  stature  is  she  of? 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  heart 

Jaq,  You  are  fall  of  pretty  answers :  Have  yoa 
not  been  acqoainted  with  goldsmiths'  virives,  and 
ooon'd  them  out  of  rincs  ? 

OrL  Not  so;  but  1  answer  yoa  right  paioted 
ck4h,  from  whence  yoo  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq,  You  have  a  nimble  Mrit ;  I  think  it  was  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  yoa  sit  down  with  me  ? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world, 
and  all  our  misery. 

OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  worlds  but 
myself  asainst  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq,  The  worst  fault  vou  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

OrL  'TIS  a  fault  I  will  not  change  ibr  your  best 
virtue.    I  am  wearv  of  yoo. 

Jaq,  By  my  troth,  1  was  seeking  ibr  a  Ibol,  when 
I  found  vou. 

OrL  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook ;  look  bat  in, 
aad  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq,  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq,  V\\  tarry  no  longer  with  yoo :  farewell,  good 
signior  love. 

OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu,  good 
monsieur  melaiicbolv.  [ward. 

Exit  Jaques, — Celia  amd  Ro$aUnd  come  for- 

Ro9,  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  sauc^  lacquey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  Mnth  him. — 
Doyou  hear,  forester? 

OrL  Very  well ;  what  would  you  ? 

Ro9,  I  prav  you,  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day ;  there's 
no  dock  in  the  forest 

Rob,  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest; 
else  sighing  everv  minate,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
vroold  detect  the  laxv  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper? 

Ro8,  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons :  I'll  tell  you  who  time 
ambles  vrithal,  who  time  trots  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withaL 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Boe,  Mairy,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 

between  the  contract  of  her  marriaffey  and  the  day 

it  is  solemniaed :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight, 

time's  pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  leogtn  of 

even  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 


Ros,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  LaUn,  and  a  rkb 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  be  cannot  study;  and  the  other  lives 
memly,  because  be  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning;  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury :  These 
time  ambles  withal. 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ro9.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he 
go  as  sofUy  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himsdf  too 
soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  sUU  withal  ? 

ilot.  With  law  vera  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

OrL  Where  dwell  yoo,  nietty  youth? 

Ro9.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister;  here  m 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  frinke  upon  a  petticoat 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ro9.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  sha 
is  kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  yoo  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dweliiog. 

Ro9,  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  reli^ous  uncle  of  mine  tauffht  me  to  speak, 
who  was  m  his  youth  an  in-laodi  man;  one  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
I  have  heard  hun  read  many  lectures  against  it;  and 
I  thank  Ood  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with 
so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax'd 
their  wnole  sex  withal. 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils, 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ro$,  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are  :  everyone  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  nis  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it 

OrL  I  ory*tIiee.  recount  some  of  them. 

ilot.  No ;  I  will  not  oast  away  my  physio,  but 
oo  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind  :  if  I  could  meet 
that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good 
counsel,  lor  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love 
upon  biro. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-snaked ;  I  pray  joa 
tell  roe  your  remedy. 

Rob,  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  yoo : 
he  taught  roe  how  to  know  a  roan  in  love ;  in  wnich 
cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 

OrL  What  were  his  roaits  ? 

Rob,  a  lean  cheek ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue 
eye,  and  sunken ;  which  you  have  not :  an  unques- 
tionable spirit ;  which  you  have  not :  a  beard  neg- 
lected:  which  you  have  not : — but  I  pardon  you  fur 
that ;  for,  siroply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger 
brother's  revenue : — Then  year  hose  should  be  un- 
garter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbut- 
toned, your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about  you 
demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are 
no  such  man ;  you  are  rather  pobt-de-vice  in  your 
accoutrements;  as  loving  yourself,  than  seeming 
the  lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  ooold  make  thee  be- 
lieve I  love. 

Rob.  Me  believe  it?  yoo  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it;  which  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of 
the  points,  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to 
their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  be 
that  hangs  the  verses  oo  the  trees,  wherein  Rosa- 
lind is  so  admired  ? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunaie  he. 

Rob,  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak  ?  [much. 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 

Rob,  Lfove  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  1  tell  yoi^ 
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detenres  m  well  a  dark  hoiue  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
meo  do :  and  the  reaaoo  why  they  are  not  ao  pu- 
nished and  cored,  is,  that  the  Inoacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet  I  profess 
carioff  it  by  coonsel. 

Orl,  Did  yott  ever  cure  any  »o  ? 

Ro9,  Yes,  one;  and  in  tliis  nwoner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress;  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  1, 
being  bat  a  moonish  yonth,  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  Uking :  proud,  fantastical, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  lull  of  tears,  full  of 
smiles;  for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no 
passion  truly  any  thio^,  as  bovs  and  women  are  for 
the  most  part  cattle  ot  this  colour :  would  now  like 
him,  now  loath  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  for- 
swear him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ; 
that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love, 
to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to  for- 
swear the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  monastic  :  And  thus  I  cured  him; 
and  this  way  vrill  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver 
as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall 
not  be  one  spot  of  love  in  t 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ro9.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me.  \xa»  where  it  is. 

Orl  Now,  by  the  faith  of  mv  love,  I  will;  tell 

Ro§,  Oo  with  me  to  it,  and  TU  show  it  you ;  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest 
you  live :  Will  you  go  ? 

Orl,  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ro8,  Nay,  yon  must  call  me  Rosalind : — Come, 
sister,  vrill  yoo  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audkbt;  Jaqubs  at  a 

distance  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrev ;  I  vrill  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey :  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I 
the  man  yet  ?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud,  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us !  what 
features? 

Touch,  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse  than  Jove 
in  a  thatch'd  liouse !  {Asicle,) 

Touch,  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  vrit  seconded  with  the  for- 
ward child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  neat  reckoning  in  a  little  room : — 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical 

Aua,  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it 
honest  in  deed  and  word?    Is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch,  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  ooetry ;  and 
what  they  swear  in  poetry,  otay  be  said,  as  lovers, 
they  do  feign. 

Aud  Do  yon  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
mepoetical  ? 

Touch,  1  do,  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  thou 
art  honest;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

And  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd ; 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
saace  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A  material  fool !  {Aside,) 

And  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
thegods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch,  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud  I  am  not  a  slot,  though  I  thank  the  gods  1 
am  fool. 

Touch,  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness ! 
aluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it 
inay  be,  I  will  marry  thee :  and  to  that  end,  1  have 
been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next 


village :  vrho  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place 
of  tlw  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq,  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.  {Aside,) 

Aud  Well,  thegods  give  os^y ! 

Touch,  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fear- 
ful heart  stagger  in  his  attempt;  for  here  we  have 
no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  bom- 
beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Conra^ !  As  horns  are 
odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said,^ — ^Many  a 
man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right :  many  a 
man  has  koo<1  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife ;  tis  none  of  his 

own  netting.    Horns?    Even  so: ^Poor  nea 

alone  ? No,  no ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as 

huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed  ?  No :  as  a  wall'd  town  is  more  worthier 
than  a  vilkge.  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  maa 
more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor : 
and  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by 
so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want 

Enter  Sir  Ouybr  Mae-text. 
Here  comes  sir  Oliver :  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  tdq  are 
well  met:  Will  yoo  despatch  us  here  onoer  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  vrith  yoo  to  yoor  chapel ! 

Sir  Oli,  Is  there  none  here  to  ^ve  the  woman  ? 

Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  roan. 

Sir  OH,  Truly  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage 
is  not  lawfuL 

Ja^.  (Discovering himself .)  Proceed,  proceed^ 
I'll  give  ner. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  What  ye  csdtt . 
How  do  yon,  sir?  Yon  are  very  well  met:  God'ild 
yoo  for  yoor  last  company :  I  am  very  {dad  to  see 
yoo:— Even  a  toy  in  nana  here,  sir>--Nay,  ptay 
be  cover'd. 

Jaq,  Will  yoo  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch,  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  borae  his 
curb,  and  the  faulcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  de- 
sires; and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be 
nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  yon,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding, 
be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar?  Oet  yoo  to 
church,  and  have  a  ^ood  priest,  that  can  tell  yoo 
what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join  yoo  to- 
gether as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  yon  wiD 
prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  waip, 
warp. 

Touch,  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another:  for  he  is  not 
like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  vrell  married, 
it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave 
my  wife.  [Asids) 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver ! 

Not— O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  belu*  thee ; 
But^Wind  avray. 
Begone,  I  say, 
I  willnot  to  wedding  wT  thee. 
[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audreg. 

Sir  OIL  Tis  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fiintastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  oot  of  my  calling.      [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— T^  same.    B^ore  a  cottage. 

Enter  BosAhOfD  and  CsuA. 
Bos.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  wfll  weep. 
Cei.  Do,  I  pr*  ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 


Bos.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  wee] 
Cel.  As 
fore  vreep. 


Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  wouli 


Id  desire; 


there- 


Bos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  coloor. 
Cel.  Something  browner  than  Jodas's :  marry,  his 
kisses  are  Jodas^  own  children. 
Bos.  I'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  coloor. 
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Cel.  An  excellent  coloar :  your  cbesoot  was  e\'er 
the  only  coloor. 

Rot,  And  his  kissing  is  as  fall  of  sanctity  as  ihp 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

CeL  He  bath  boo^t  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a^  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  reli- 
giously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

JRot.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
momioR,  and  comes  not  ? 

CeL  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  troth  in  him. 

Jtog,  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes :  1  think  be  is  not  a  pick-porse,  nor  a 
horae-steaier ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
unt. 

Ro9.  Not  true  in  love? 

Cel,  Yes,  when  he  is  in :  bat,  I  thmk  he  is  not  in. 

Roe,  You  have  heard  nim  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

CeL  Wat  is  not  ts :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster:  they  are 
both  the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings.  He  attends 
here  ia  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Rot,  1  met  the  duke  vesterday,  and  had  much 

J    ouestion  with  him :  he  asked  me,  of  what  parentage 

I  was  ?  1  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he :  so  he  laugh'd, 

and  let  me  go.    Bat  what  talk  we  or  fathers,  when 

there  b  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

CeL  O,  that's  a  brave  man!  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart 
the  heart  of  his  lover :  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  bat  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble 
goose :  but  all's  brave,  thatyoath  mounts,' and  folly 
guides  :-<-Wbo  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  BAistress,  and  master,  von  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd,  that  complain'd  of  love  \ 
Who  yon  saw  sittbg  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  tlie  proud  disdainful  shepherdess. 
That  was  his  mistress. 

CeL  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor,  If  you  will  see  a  ptageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  ^low  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Oo  hence  a  bttle,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it 

Rot,  O  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  : — 
Bring  OS  unto  this  sight,  and  ^ou  shall  say 
rU  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  pUy.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNE  Y^— Another  part  of  the  Forest, 
Enter  SiLVius  and  Phebe. 

SU,  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me;  do  not, 
Phebe: 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  ao 
In  bitterness  :  The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  aies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 
tinter  Rosalind,  Ceua.  and  Corin,  at  a  dittance, 

Pht,  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner; 
f  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
lis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eves, — that  are  the  frairst  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  botchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  virith  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee: 
Now  ooonterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thoa  can'st  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
lAe  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  bot  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 


Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  bot  npoD  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 

Thv  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes. 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt 

SiL  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  bo  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  (ancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible. 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thoa  near  me :  and  when  that  time  comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not; 
As,  till  that  Ume,  I  shall  net  pity  thee. 

Rot,  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  {Adwmcing,)  Who 
might  l>e  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?  What  though  you  have  more 

beauty, 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  yon 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bedj^ 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  : 
Why,  what  means  this?  Whv  do  voo  look  oo  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  yon,  than  in  tne  orainary 
Of  nature's  sale-work : — Od's  my  little  life ! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too: 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it  j 
Tis  not  your  inkv  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-oalls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.—- 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  sootn,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  lis  sncn  lools  as  voo^ 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'a  children : 
Tis  not  her  glass,  bat  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  yon  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  sliow  ner. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yoiirself ;  do%vn  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercv ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  oeiog  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ; — fare  you  welL 

Phe,  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  yon,  chide  a  year  to- 
gether ; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Rot.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foubess,  and 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger:  if  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  she  answers  thee  vrith  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce 
her  with  bitter  words. — Why  look  yon  so  opon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  vrill  I  bear  you. 

Ros,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me. 
For  1  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  if  you  will  know  my  house, 
Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by  :— 
Will  yon  go,  sister? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard : 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  see 
None  could  oe  so  abus'd  m  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rotalind,  Celia,  and  Corin, 

Phe,  Dear  shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw  ol 
miffht; 
Who  ever  lov'a,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  tight  ? 

A'i/.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha .'  what  say 'st  thou,  Silvins  ? 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  yon  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Vvere  both  extermined. 

Phe,  Thou  hast  my  love ;  is  not  that  neighbooHy  ? 

SiL  I  would  have  yon. 

Phe,  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  1  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
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Bat  dnoe  that  tooa  canit  talk  of  lore  lo  well« 
Thy  eomvm,  which  erat  wm  irktome  to  mt, 
I  will  endore ;  and  V\\  empby  thee  too : 
Bot  do  not  look  for  further  recompeoae, 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thoa  art  emploj'd. 

Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  1  in  snch  a  poverfy  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteoos  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  (he  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  apoo. 

PAt.  Know'st  thoa  the  yoath  that  spoke  to  m« 
ere  while  ? 

SiL  Not  very  well,  bat  I  have  met  hhn  oft : 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  thoagh  I  ask  for  him; 
Tis  bot  a  peevish  boy : — yet  he  talks  well  ;— 
Bat  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he,  that  speaks  them,  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 
Boty  sure,  be*s  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him: 
lle*ll  make  a  proper  man :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion;  and  iaster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  op. 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  lor  his  years  he's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip; 
A  little  riper  and  more  losty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek;  *twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvias,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parceb  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  bot,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scom'd  at  me : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answered  not  again : 
Bot  thaf  s  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  qnittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  tannting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvins  ? 

Sii,  Pbebe,  vrith  all  my  heart 

Phe,  ril  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter*s  in  mT  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  vrill  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Oo  with  me,  Silvias.  mxeuni. 

ACT  IV. 

ScKNB  I. — The  eame, 
.  Emier  Rosaund,  Celia,  and  Jaqves, 

Ja^,  I  pr'^ee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acooamtea  vnth  thee. 

Roe,  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq,  I  am  so :  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Roe,  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are 
abominable  fellows ;  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modem  censure,  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq,  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Roe,  Why  then,  tis  good  to  be  a  post 

Jaq,  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  pohtic  ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor 
the  lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted 
from  many  objects ;  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels  m  which  my  often  nimin- 
ation  wraps  me,  is  a  most  humoroos  sadness. 

Roe.  A  traveller  I  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 


EmUr  Ohlaitdo. 

Roe.  And  yoor  experience  makes  jtm  sad  I  bad 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  tim  expe- 
rience to  make  me  sad :  and  to  travel  fur  it  tooi 

OrL  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq,  Nay  then,  Qod  be  wi'  you,  an  yoa  talk  io 
bhink  venie.  {Exit 

Roe,  Farewell,  noosieiir  traveller :  Look,  yon 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable  afl  the  brae- 
fits  of  yoor  own  country :  be  out  of  love  vrith  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  Grod  for  makim^  yon  that 
countenance  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  too  have 
swam  in  a  gondola. — ^Why,  how  now,  Orlando! 
where  have  you  been  all  this  while?  Yoa  a  lover? 
—An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  ooiae 
in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  RosaHnd,  I  come  wilhm  an  hoar  of 
my  promise. 

Jtoe,  Break  an  bourns  nromise  in  k>ve  ?  He  that 
^  lucb  a  t 


will  divide  a  minute  i 


thousand  parts,  and 


Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 


break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  niniila 
in  the  af&irs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  thsl 
Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoolder,  but  I  wmnaat 


him  heart-whole. 
OrL  Pankm  me,  dear  Rosalind. 
Roe.  Nay,  an  yoa  be  so  tardy,  cone  no  i 
Fhad  aslief  bewod'aofasaaiL 


Roe, 


Orl  Of  a  snail? 

Ay,  of  a  snail ;  far  tfaoosh  he  oooms  slowly, 
he  carries  his  hoose  oo  his  head ;  a  better  jjoiatare. 


I  think,  than  yon  can  make  a  wonuus :  besMles,  he 
tmnss  nis  destiny  with  him. 

Orl,  Whafstiiat? 

Roe.  Why,  horns ;  which  snch  as  yos  arc  6m  to 
be  beholden  to  yoor  wives  for  :  but  he  oomes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  hi« 
wife.  (virtimas. 

Orl,  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  BoiHnd  is 

Roe,  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel,  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  bat  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Roe.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  an  ia 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent  :— 
What  would  voa  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  yoar 
very  Rosalina? 

OrL  I  woold  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Roe.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
yon  were  ^veiled  for  lack  of  matter,  yoa  night 
take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(Ood  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

jRot.  Then  she  pats  yoo  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter.  [mistress  ? 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 

Roe,  Marnr,  that  should  yoa,  if  I  were  yoor 
mistress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  thaa 
my  wit 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit? 

Roe.  Not  out  of  yoor  appareK  and  yet  oat  of  yoor 
suit    Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  f 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  yoa  are,  becoose  I 
would  be  talking  of  her.  (yoa. 

Roe,  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say,  I  will  not  have 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Roe.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old^  and  in  all  this  time 
there  vras  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  vide- 
Hcet,  in  a  love-caose.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed 
out  vrith  a  Grecian  club  :  yet  he  did  what  he  coold 
to  die  before;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love. 
Leander,  he  vrould  have  lived  many  a  lair  year, 
thoagh  Hero  had  tuned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  hot  midsummer  nisht :  for,  good  youth,  he  west 
but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and, 
being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned ;  and  the 
foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  vrsis  ■Hera 
of  Sestos.  But  these  are  aU  lies;  men  have  died 
from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  then,  bal 
not  for  love. 
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OrL  1  woald  not  have  ny  right  Ronliiid  of  thif 


,  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill 

Jtof.  Bf  tUo  hand,  it  will  not\ill  a  fly:  Bat 


I  will  be  yoor  Koealind  in  a 
coouiig-on  diepontion;  and  aek  me  what  yon  will, 
I  will  grant  it 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

JUs,  Yes,  (aith  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 

Or/.  And  %vUtthoa  have  me?  (and  aU. 

Ji4M.  Ay,  and  twenty  snch. 

OrL  What  say*stthcu? 

/fot.  Are  yon  not  good  ? 

Orl,  1  hope  so. 

Hot.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  moch  of  agood 
thing?— Come,  sister,  yon  shall  be  the  priest,  and 
marry  as. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando : — What  do 
yon  say,  sister? 

Orf,  Praytliee,  marry  os. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Rom,  Yoo  most  begin, WUlfom,  Orlando,— 

Cwl,  Go  to: WiU  yoQ,  Orlando,  have  to  wife 

Or/.  I  will.  (this  Rosalind  ? 

Rom,  At,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  narnr  as. 

Rot,  Then  yon  mast  njr-I  iako  ikee,  Mooalmd, 
for  wife. 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wile. 

Ro9,  I  mishtask  voii  for  voor  commission;  bat, 
— I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  lor  my  husband  :  There 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest;  and,  certainly,  a 
woman's  thoaglit  rans  belore  her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts :  they  are  wh«ed. 

Ro9,  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her, 
aAer  yoa  have  possessed  her* 

Ori,  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ro9,  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever :  No,  no,  Or- 
lando; men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed;  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  hot  the  skv  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealoos  ofthee  than  a  Barbary  cock^ 
pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more  clamoroas  than  a  parrot 
against  vain ;  more  new-laogled  than  an  ape ;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  Mrill  weep 
for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will 
do  that  when  yoa  are  dbposed  to  be  merry^  I  will 
laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thon  art  mclined 
to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Roo,  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  da 

OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

/fas.  Or  ehie  slie  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this  :  the  wiser,  the  wajr warder :  Make  the  doors 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ; 
•hut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key>hole ;  stop  that, 
'twill  dy  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man.  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit»  he 
might  say.— ^i/,  whither,  wiltf 

Roe.  Nsy,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
yon  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed.  [that? 

OrL  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 

Ros,  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
yon  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion, 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a  fool  [thee. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 

Roe.  Alas,  dear  love,  1  cannot  lack  thee  two  boors. 

OrL  1  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner;  by  two 
o'ck>ck  1  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Roe,  Ay,  go  your  ways,  so  your  ways ;— I  knew 
what  yoa  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much, 
and  I  tliought  no  less: — that  flattering  tongue  of 
yours  won  me  : — 'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, — 
eome,  death. — ^Two  o'clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Roe  Bv  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
Ood  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths,  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  yoa  break  one  jot  of  your  promise, 


or  come  one  minute  behind  toot  hoar,  I  will  think 
Ton  the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  moat 
hollow  lover,  and  the  most  nnworthv  of  her  yoo  call 


Rosalind,  that  mav  be  chosen  oat  of  the  gross  band 
of  the  nntaithfnl :  therefore,  beware  my  censure,  and 
keep  Tourpromise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religwn,  than  if  thoo  wert  in- 
deed my  Rosahnd :  so,  acKeu. 

Roe.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice,  tbatezanuDSs 
all  snch  offenders,  and  let  time  try  :  Adieu ! 

[ExitOrUmdo. 

CeL  Yoo  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  voor 
love-prate :  we  must  have  vour  doublet  and  hose 
plucked  over  your  head,  ana  shew  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest 

Roe,  O  cos,  cos,  cos,  my  pretty  little  cos,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  mj  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bav  ol  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as  yon 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out 

Roe.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venns. 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and 
bom  of  Buuiness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abases 
every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him 
be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love  : — lil  tell  thee. 
Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  OHando :  ril 
go  6nd  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  lExeunt, 

ScENB  n,— Another  pcui  qfthe  Foreet. 
Enter  Jaqubs  andLorde,  in  the  habit  ofForeetere. 

Jaq,  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  Lord,  Sir,  it  vras  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's 
horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory :— Have 
you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  puqKMe  ? 

3  Lord  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq,  Sing  it ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tone,  so 
it  make  noise  eoongh. 

SONG. 

1.  What  ehall  he  have  that  kUtd  the  deerr 

2.  Hie  leather  ekin  and  home  to  wear, 

I.  Then  eing  him  home : 
Take  thou  no  ecom,  to  wear  the  horn  ;  \  The  rest 
It  wae  a  crest,  ere  thou  waet  born,    f  shall  bear 
1.  Th^  father'e  father  wore  it ;   (this  bur- 
%  And  thy  father  bore  it :  )  den. 

All.  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

Scene  ML— TIte  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Rae.  How  say  you  now?    Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock  ?    And  here  mnch  OHando ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  be  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth— to  sleep : — Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  SiLviufl. 

Sil.  My  errand  is  to  yoo^  fair  yoath  ;>- 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  yoa  this : 

(Giving  a  letter.) 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  rae, 
1  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Roe.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swanerer;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says  I  am  nottair ;  that  I  lack  manners  j      [me 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix ;  Od's  my  will  I 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me?— Well,  shepherd  welt 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents, 
Phehe  did  wnte  it 
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Act  IV 


Hos,  Come,  come,  yoa  are  a  fool. 

And  iurn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  8n\»  her  hand :  she  haa  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-cplonrd  hand ;  I  verily  did  tb 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  twos  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand ;  bnt  that's  no  matter : 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter : 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 
SU.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Jfo*.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  crael  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant  rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance  : — Will  yoa  hear  the 
letter? 
Sil.  So  please  yon,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ;  ^ 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty.         [writes. 
Rom.  She  Phebes   me  :  Mark  how  the  tyrant 
Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum%  {Reatls.) 
That  a  maidtrit  fteart  hath  bwm'd? 
Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL      Call  yon  this  railing  ? 
Rot,    Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'tt  thou  with  a  womarit  heart  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me, — 
Meaning  me  a  beast — 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine. 
Alack,  in  me  what  stranae  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  f 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  f 
He,  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  bv  him  seal  up  thy  miftd: 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
PTUl  the  faithful  offer  take 


Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  III  study  how  to  die, 

Sil,  Call  yoa  this  chiding  ? 

Cel,  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  vou  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deser  — 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman? — W  ie 

thee  an  instrament.  and  play  false  strai  e ! 

not  to  be  endured ;—  Well,  go  your  wi  or 

1  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  so  ly 

this  to  her : — ^That  if  she  love  me,  I  to 

love  thee  :  if  she  will  not,  I  vnll  nei  ;r, 

unless  thon  entreat  for  her. — If  yoa  be  it, 
hence,  and  not  a  word;  for  here  comes  more  com- 
INiny.                                                   [fixit  Silvtus. 

Enter  Outer. 

OIL  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.   Pray  yoa,  if  yoo 
know 
Where,  in  the  porlieas  of  this  forest,  staods 
A  sheeo-cote,  tcnc'd  aboat  with  olive-trftes  ? 

CeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmaring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  yoa  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There's  none  within. 

OH.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description 
Soch  garments,  and  such  years:  The  boy  is  fair. 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himeef 
Lthe  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother.    Are  not  yoa 
'IV  owner  of  the  bouse  I  did  inouire  for  ? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'a,  to  say,  we  aie. 

OIL  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  yoa  both ; 
And  to  that  yoath,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  tliis  bloody  napkin :  Are  yoa  he  ? 

iZos.  I  am :  wliat  ronst  we  understand  by  this  ? 


OIL  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  wiH  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

CeL  1  pray  yoo,  tell  it 

OIL  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again  [yoo. 

Within  an  boor ;  and  pacing  through  the  forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  roon'd  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  ory  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleepins  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  apprMch'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lav  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  *tia 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CeL  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  Huae 
brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  moat  umiataral. 
That  lived  'mongst  men. 

OIL  And  well  he  night  so  do 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros,  But,  to  Orlando ; — ^Did  he  leave  him  then. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OIL  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  porpoa*d  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasioo. 
Made  him  aive  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hortling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CeL  Are  yoa  his  brother? 

Ros.  Was  it  yoa  he  raacoed? 

CeL  Was't  you,  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him? 

OIL  Twas  I;  but 'tis  not  I:  I  donotshane 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversioD 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thinj^  I  am. 

Ros,  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?-« 

OIL  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  firat  to  last,  betwixt  oi  two. 
Tears  our  reconntments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ; 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  ^ve  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fiunted. 
And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him ;  bound  up  his  woond; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  miji^ht  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkii^ 
Dved  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Gany- 
mede ?  {Rosalind  faints.) 

OIL  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it: — coosm — Oanyowde! 

OIL  Look,  he  racovers. 

Ros.  I  would,  I  were  at  hoaw. 

CeL  We'll  lead  you  thither:— 
I  prey  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Olu  Be  of  good  cheer,  yooth : — You  a  man  7^ 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it  Ah,  sir,  a  body  woaM 
tliink  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  yoa.  telk 
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Toar   brother  how  well   I  coaaterfeitecl.— Heigh 

OIL  This  wiiB  not  couoterfeit ;  there  is  too  great 
Cestiinoay  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  pasaion 
of  earnest 

Jios.  Coanterfeit,  I  assure  jon. 

OIL  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but  iTaith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

VeL  Come,  yon  look  paler  and  paler;  pray  yon, 
draw  homewards: — Good  sir,  go  with  ns. 

OIL  That  will  T,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
Dow  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Rot.  I  shall  devise  something :  but,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him: — Will  vou  go? 

ACT  V. 

Scene  J.— The  same. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Fouch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'f^ith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

ToucL  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most 
vile  IVIar-text  But,  Audrey  ,  there  is  a  youth  here 
in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

AtuL  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  interest  in 
me  in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  yon  mean. 

Enter  Wiluam. 

Touch,  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  roe  to  see  a  clown. 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have  much  to 
answer  for;  we  shall  be  flouting;  we  cannot  bold. 

PFiU.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Pf^UL  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  gentle  friend:  cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head :  nay,  prithee,  be  covered. 
How  old  ore  you,  friend  ? 

fFUL  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch,  A  ripe  age :  is  thy  name  William  ? 

FTilL  William,  sir.  (here? 

Touch.  A  fair  name :  Wast  bom  i'  the  ibrest 

WilL  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch,  Thank  God;^B,  good  answer :  art  rich? 

WilL  'Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch,  So,  80,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  no.    Art  thou 

fyUL  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit  [wise  ? 

Touch,  VVhy,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  saying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise, 
but  the  wise  mem  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to 
eat.  and  lips  to  open.    You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

WilL  1  do,  sir. 

Touch,  Give  me  your  hand :  art  thou  learned  ? 

WilL  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me :  to  have,  is  to 
have :  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being 
poared  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one 
doth  empty  the  other:  for  aU  your  writers  do  con- 
sent, that  tpse  is  he ;  now,  you  are  not  ipsSy  for  I  am 

fhlL  Which  he,sir?  [he. 

Touch,  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman: 
therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vaigar.  leave, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish 
i«,  company,— of  this  female, — which  in  the  com- 
mon is,  woman, — which  together  is,  abandon  the 
Mociety  of  this  female ;  or.  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or, 
to  thy  better  nnderstauoing,  diest;  to  wit,  I  kill 
thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death, 
thy  liberty  into  bond^:  I  will  deal  in  poison  with 
thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel :  I  will  bandy  with 
thee  in  faction ;  ]  will  o'er-run  thee  with  pulicy ;  I 
will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways;  therefore 
trenble,  and  depart. 
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Aud,  Do,  good  William. 

fFilL  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [ExU. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  yon ;  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey :— I  attend, 
I  attend.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— TAe  8a$ne. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Ouver. 

Orl,  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
von  should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and,  wooing,  she  shqpld 
grant?  and  will  you  perse ver  to  enjov  her? 

OIL  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acqaaintance,  my 
sodden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting;  but 
say  with  roe,  1  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me:  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  ei^oy 
each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my 
father's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir 
Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  Uve 
and  die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent  Let  yonr  weddins 
be  to-morrow ;  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers:  go  yoo,  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  fur,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalmd. 

Ros.  God  save  yoo,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  show'd  me  your  hand- 
kerchief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are : — ^Nay,  'tis  true , 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  tlie  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of— i 
came,  saw,  and  overcame :  For  your  brother  and 
my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  ano- 
ther the  reason;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  souffht  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  maae  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before 
marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together ;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow;  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptials.  But,  O,  how  bitter  a 
thinf^  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-mor- 
row be  at  the  neight  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how 
much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
whit  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  yom 
turn  for  Rosalind? 

OrL  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  yon  are  a  gentleman 
of  good  conceit :  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  1 
say,  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure 
draw  a  belief  from  you  to  do  yourself  good,  and 
not  to  grace  me.  BeHeve  then,  if  you  olease,  that 
I  can  ao  strange  things :  1  have,  since  i  was  three 
years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  prolbond 
in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  yon  do  love 
Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it 
out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you 
marry  her:    1  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune 
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she  in  driven ;  and  it  ia  not  impoaiible  to  me,  if  it 
appear  not  inconvenient  to  yon,  to  set  her  before 
your  eyes  to-morrow,  hnman  as  she  is,  and  wilhoat 
any  danger. 

OrL  Speakest  thon  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Rom,  By  nay  life,  I  do^  which  I  tender  dearly, 
thongh  I  say  I  am  a  magician:  therefore,  put  you 
in  yoar  best  array,  bid  yoor  friends ;  for  if  yon  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  yon  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind, 
if  yon  wilL 

Enter  Szlvius  and  Phbbb. 
Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phe,  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  nngentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  yon. 

Ro9,  I  care  not  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study, 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
Yon  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  teU  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

8il.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; — 
And  80  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  RosaUnd. 

Roe,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

8il,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ;— 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  RosaUnd. 

Roe,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity, all  trial,  all  observance; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Roe.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
YOU?  {To  Rosalind,) 

8U,  If  this  be   so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
vou?  {To  Phebe,) 

OrL  It  this  be  so,  why  blame  yoo  me  to  love  you  ? 

Roe,  Who  do  you  speak  to,  tvhjf  blame  you  me 
to  love  you  1 

OrL  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Roe,  Pray  vou,  no  more  of  this !  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will 
helpyon, (to  Silvhte)  if  1  can : — I  would  love  yon, 
(to  Phebe)  if  I  could. — To-morrow  meet  me  all  to- 
gether.— 1  will  marnr  you,  {to  Phebe)  if  ever  I 
marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  married  to-morrow : — 1 
will  satisfy  you.  {to  Orlando)  if  ever  I  satisfied 
man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow :— I  will 
content  you,  {to  Silviue)  if  what  pleases  yon  con- 
tents you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow. — 
As  you  {to  Orlando)  love  Rosalind,  meet : — as  you 
{to  Silmus)  love  Phebe,  meet ; — and  as  I  love  no 
woman,  I'll  meet — So,  fare  yon  well ;  I  have  left 
yon  commands. 

SiL  rilnotfail,ifIUve. 

Phe.  NorL 

OrL  Nor  I. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  llL^The  eame. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audret. 
Touch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ; 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud,  1  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  worid.  Here  comes  two  of  the  banished  duke's 
pages. 

Enter  two  Pagee, 
I  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
ToucL  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  nt, 
and  a  song. 


2  Page,  We  are  for  yon :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  wiiboot 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse ;  whkh 
are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

3  Page.  Tfaith,  i'faith;  and  both  in  a  tone,  like 
two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG 
I. 

It  was  a  lover,  and  hte  last. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o'er  the  green  cornfield  did  pas*. 

In  the  spring  timtj  the  only  pretty  rank  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring, 

11. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomiuo. 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  lie. 

In  spring  time,  ffc. 

III. 
Thie  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomiuo. 
How  that  a  l{/e  was  but  a  flower 

In  spring  time,  §fc. 

IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  mmimo  ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  §fc. 

Touch.  Tmly,  young  gentlemen,  though  tbeie 
was  no  greater  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  %vas 
very  untuneable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir;  we  kept  time, 
we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  bnt  time  kwt 
to  hear  such  a  fooliirti  song.  God  be  with  yon ;  and 
God  mend  your  voices !    Come,  Andrey.  [Exemml 

Scene  \\.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens.  Jaqoes,  Orlando, 
OuvER,  and  CsLiA. 
Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Oriando,  that  the  boy 
can  do  all  tliis  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

OrL  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phkbe. 
Roe.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  n 

urged: 

Yoo  say.  ifl  bring  in  yoor  Rosalind  {To  the  Duke.) 
Yon  will  bestow  her  on  OHando  here? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 
Roe.  And  yon  say,  yon  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her?  (To  OHando.) 

OrL  That  would  I,  were  1  of  all  kingdoms  kinj^ 
Roe.  Yon  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  oe  willioc? 

Phe.  That  will  I,  shoold  I  die  the  hoor  aAer. 
jRos.  Bnt,  if  you  do  refnse  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithlul  shepherd  ? 
Phe.  So  IS  the  bargain. 

Roe.  You  say,  that  yon'U  have  Phebe,   if  she 

will?  {ToSilvins,) 

SiL  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 

thing.  (even. 

Roe.  1  have  promised  io  make  all  thn  matter 

Keep    yon    yonr   word,    O   duke,    to  give  yoer 

daughter  • — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter:— 
Keep  yoor  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  yon'U  marry  her. 
If  she  refnse  me :— and  from  hence  1  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Roealmdamd  CUms. 
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Duke  S,  I  do  remember  in  tbk  shepberd-boy 
Some  lively  tonches  of  my  danghter^i  iavoar. 

.  Ori,  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  erer  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  voor  daughter : 
Bat,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  rorest-borD ; 
And  hath  beeo  tator'd  in  the  mdiroeDts 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  ancle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  preat  magician. 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Acdrbt. 

Jaq.  There  is,  snre^  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark !  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are 
called  fools. 

Touch,  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq,  Oood  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome:  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often 
met  hi  the  forest :  he  oath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch,  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to 
my  purgation.  •  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  nave  flat- 
tered a  ladv ;  I  have  been  politic  virith  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I  have  undone  three 
tm'loni ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  hive 
ib  ught  one. 

Jaq,  And  bow  was  that  ta>n  up  ? 

Touch,  'Fauth,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq,  How  seventh  cause?— Oood  my  lord,  like 

Jhiie  S.  I  like  him  very  well  ^  [this  fellow. 

Touch.  Ood'ild  you,  sir;  I  desire  you  of  the  like. 

press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear;  according 
as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks:  —  A  poor 
virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own ; 
a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that,  that  no  man 
else  will :  rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in 
a  poor  house ;  as  your  pearl,  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Jhti€  S.  By  my  faith,  be  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fooPs  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find 
the  qnarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ;— Bear 
four  body  more  seeming,  Audrey  : — as  thus,  sir.  I 
did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certoin  courtier's  beard ;  he 
sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cat  well, 
he  was  in  the  mind  it  was  :  This  is  called  the  Re- 
tort courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  send  roe  word,  he  cut  it  to  please 
himself:  This  is  called  the  Quip  modest,  if  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut.  he  disabled  roy  judgment :  This 
ifi  caird  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true :  This 
is  caird  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie.  This  is  call'd  the 
Countercheck  quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  cir- 
eumstantial,  and  the  Lie  direct.  [well  cut? 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 

Touch,  1  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  ctrctan- 
stantial,  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct; 
and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie? 

Touch,  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  bv  the  book; 
as  you  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name  you 
the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  coorteons:  the 
secona,  the  Quip  moaest;  the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish;  tlie  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant:  the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome ;  the  sixtp,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct  All 
these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct;  and  you 
may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  ^  I  knew  when  seven 
justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  titem  thought 
Dut  of  an  J(f,  as,  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so; 
And  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
{^is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  ff. 


Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  be*s  at 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking  hone, 
and  under  presentation  of  that,  he  shoote  his  wit 

Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  m  wtmua^s 
clothes;  andCKUA. 

Still  Music. 
Hjfm.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven. 
When  earthly  things  made  even. 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her. 
Yea,  brought  her  hither; 
That  thou  might  'stjoin  her  htutd  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is, 

Ros.  To  yon  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

,   .  (ToJDukeS.) 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

«  ,     «  „  ,  {To  Orlando) 

Jhtks  8.  If  there  be  troth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter.  [Wui. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  s^t,  you  are  ray  Rosa- 
Phe,  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love,  aoieul 
Ros.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  be  : — 

(To  Duke  8.) 
V\\  have  do  husband,  if  yon  be  not  be  :— 

{To  Orlando.) 
Nor  ne*er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.  {To  PhsbsJ) 
Hym.  Peace,  ho!  1  bar  confusion : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  evente ! 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hvmen's  bands. 
If  truth  holds  true  contente. 
Yon  and  you  no  cross  shall  part: 

{To  Orlando  and  Rosalind,) 
You  and  yon  are  heart  in  heart : 

{To  Oliver  and  Celia,) 
You  {To  Phebe)  to  his  love  must  accord. 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 
You  and  yon  are  sure  together, 

{To  Touchstone  and  Audrey.) 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  wito  questioninff ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  oreat  Juno*s  crown  ; 

0  blessed  bond  qf  board  and  bed  ! 
*Tis  Hymen  peonies  every  town  ; 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured  ! 
Honour^  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  I 

Duke  8.  O,  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree,      [me ; 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word  :  now  thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

{To  Silvias.) 

Enter  Jaques  db  Bois. 
Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or 
1  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland,  [two; 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assemblv: — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Addressed  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  ourposely  to  teke 
His  brother  here,  ana  put  him  to  the  sword : 
And  to  tlie  skirte  of  this  wild  wood  he  came; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world ; 
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Hif  crown  beaoeathtng  to  hia  baiiiih*d  brother. 
And  aU  their  lands  rrstor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exiled  :  This  to  be  tme, 
1  do  engage  my  life. 

Dukt  Sf.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thon  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dakedom. 
First,  in  this  forest  let  os  do  those  ends. 
That  here  were  well  began,  and  well  begot  : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  nomber. 
That  have  endor'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  ns, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  oar  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measore  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rnstic  revelry  :— 
Play,  masic ; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  measure  heapM  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience  j  if  I  heard  yon  rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religioas  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompons  coort? 

Jaq.de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertitea 
There  is  mnch  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned. — 
Yoa  to  yoor  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 

(ToDnkeS.) 
Yoor  patience,  and  yoor  virtoe,  well  deserves  it : — 
Yon  (to  Orlando)  to  a  love  that  yoor  true  faith  doth 
merit : —  [allies : 

Yoa  {io  Oiiver)  to  voar  land,  and  love,  and  great 
Yon  (to  SUvhu)  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed : — 
And  you  (to  Touchitone)  to  wrangling ;  for  thy  loving 
voyage  [sores ; 

Is  bot  for  two  months  victnall'd  :*-So  to  yoor  plea- 


I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  messoret. 
Duke  8.  Stay,  Jaqaes,  stay. 
Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — what  yon  wonld  have 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  yoor  abandoo'd  cave.         [  £x^. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  tfane 
rites. 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  tine  delights. 

v^i  doMtee.) 

EPILOGUE. 
JRoe.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epi- 
logue :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the 
lord  the  nrologne.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  urine 
neede  no  otwA,  tis  true,  that  a  good  play  needs  no 
epilogue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
bushes;  and  good  pfavs  prove  the  better  by  the  help 
of  good  epibgues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  thai 
am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  iMftwiaty 
with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  plav  ?  I  am  not  for 
nished  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  bf^ 
come  me  :  my  way  is,  to  coqjure  you ;  and  111  begin 
vrith  the  women.  I  charae  you,  O  women,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  » 

E lease  them :  and  so  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the 
»ve  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I  perceive  by  yoor  ni. 
periog,  none  of  yon  hate  them,)  that  between  jou 
and  the  women,  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were  a 
woman,  I  wonld  kiss  as  many  of  yon  as  had  l»e«(te 
that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked  ne,  aod 
breaths  that  I  de6ed  not :  and,  I  am  sure,  as  maiiy 
as  have  good  beards^  or  good  faces,  or  sweet  brratks!. 
will,  for  my  kind  ofl»r,  when  1  make  corfsy.  bid  b^ 
farewell.  ^EseumL 


Act  IV— Scene  8. 
OHutr   Ht07  will  »woon  when  they  do  rook  on  blood. 
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Permma  rtpratented.  The  list  of  the  penons 
being  omitted  in  the  old  editions,  was  added  bj 
Mr.  Rowe.  Johnson. 

ACTL 

8CINB  I. 

P.  341,  e.  1,  /.  4.  Mr.  Malone  reads,  '<  As  I  re- 
member, Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion.  He 
bequeathed  me  bj  will  but  a  poor  thousand 
crowns,"  &c. 

Id.  I.  11. stays  me  here  at  home  unkeptil 

We  should  read  §tps,  i.  e.  keeps  me  like  a 
brule.  The  follow uia:  words  —  for  ca/l  jfou 
that  keeping —that  differa  not  from  theetaH- 
ing  of  an  OS?  confirms  this  emendation.  So 
Caliban  sajs  — 

"  And  here  you  ety  me 
"  In  this  hard  rock."  Warburton. 
'   Sties  is  better  than  etage,  and  more  likely 
to  be  Shakspeare*s.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  83. tohiU  make  you  here  ?]   i.  e.  what 

dcjyou  here ? 

Id.  i.  39. be  better  empiog*d,  and  be  naught 

awhile.]  i.  e.  It  is  better  to  do  mischitf,  than 
to  do  nothing.    Joh.vson. 

I  believe  that  the  words  be  nought  awhile, 
mean  no  more  than  this  :  ^  Be  coutent  to  be  a 
cypher,  till  I  shall  think  fit  to  elerate  you  in- 
|o  conseauence."    Steeybns. 

Nauaht  and  nought  are  frequently  confound- 
ed in  old  English  books.  I  once  thought  that 
the  latter  was  here  intended,  in  the  sense  affix- 
ed to  it  by  Mr.  Steevens ;  ^  Be  content  to  be 
a  cypher^  Ike."  But  the  following  passage  in 
Sweetnam.  a  comedy,  1620.  induces  me  to 
think  that  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  (naught) 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  are  rignt : 

** get  you  both  in,  and  be  naught 

awhile." 
The  speaker  is  a  chamber-maid,  and  she 
addresses  herself  to  her  mistress  and  her  loTer. 
Malone. 
Id.  /.  46.  ''him I  am."    Malone. 
Jd  c.  3,  /.  3.  — ^—  albeit f  I  cortfess,  your  eominp 
brfore  me  is  nearer  to  his  reTerence.]    This 
probably  refers  to  the  courtesy  of  distin^ish- 
log  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight,  by  the  title  of 
esquire. 
Jd.  /.  8.  I  €un  no  villain :]    The  word  villain  is 
used  by  the  elder  brother  in  its  present  mean- 
ing, for  a  worthless,  wicked,  or  bloody  man  ; 
by  Orlando,  in  its  original  signification,  for  a 
fettow  qf  bass  extraction.    Johnson. 


P.  242,  c,  1,  /.  6. good  leave  —J   As  often 

as  this  phrase  occurs,  it  means  a  reiuly  as- 
sent. 

Id  I.  10.  --—  for  the  duke's  daughter,]  i.  e.  the 
usurping  duke's  daughter.  Sir  T.  Uaomer 
reads —  the  new  duke's ;  and  in  the  preceding 
speech  —  the  old  duke's  daughter ;  but  in  my 
opinion  unneccessarily.  The  ambiguous  use 
of  the  word  duke  in  these  passages  is  much  in 
our  author's  manner.    Mauine. 

Id.  1. 17. in  the  forest  of  Arden,]    Ardennes 

is  a  forest  of  considerable  extent  in  French 
Flanders,  lying  n^ar  the  Meuse,  and  between 
Charlemont  and  Rocroi. 

Id.  I.  66.  — -  this  gamester,]  Gixtnester,  in  the 
present  instance,  and  some  others,  does  not 
signify  a  man  viciously  addicted  to  games  of 
chance,  but  a  frolicsome  person. 

Id.  I  68. of  all  sorts  —J  Sorts,  in  this  place, 

means  ranks  and  degrees  of  men.     Ritson. 


Id,  c.%  1. 29.  —-^mock  the  good  housewife.  For- 
tune, from  her  wheel.]  The  wheel  of  Fortune 
is  not  the  wheel  of  a  housewife.  Shakspcare 
has  confounded  Fortune,  whose  wheel  only 
figures  uncertainty  and  vicissitude,  with  the 
destiny  that  spins  the  thread  of  life,  though 
not  mdeed  with  a  wheel.    Johnson. 

Id,  /.  63.  Malone  reads,  ^  who  perceiveth  our  na- 
tural wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses, 
and  hath  sent,  &c." 

P.  843,  c.  h  I.  2. yot^U  be  wh\pu*d  for  taxa- 
tion,] TaxcUion  is  censure^  or  satire. 

Id,  I.  6, '^^  since  the  little  wit,  that  fools  have, 
was  silenced,]  Shakspeare  probablv  alludes 
to  the  use  oi  fools  or  jesters,  who  for  some 
ages  had  been  allowed  m  all  courts  an  unbri- 
dled liberty  of  censure  and  mockery,  and  about 
this  time  began  to  be  less  tolerated.  John- 
son. 

Id,  I.  33. laid  on  with  a  trowel]    To  lay  on 

with  a  trowel,  is,  to  do  any  thing  strongly,  and 
without  delicacy.  If  a  man  flatters  Krossly, 
it  is  a  common  expression  to  say,  that  he  Ugys 
it  on  with  a  trowel.    M.  Mason. 

Id.  I.  26.  You  amaze  me,]  To  amaze,  here,  is  not 
to  astonish  or  strike  with  wonder,  but  to  per- 
plex, to  confuse,  so  as  to  put  out  of  the  intend- 
ed narrative     Johnson. 

Id,  1. 42.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  —  Beit  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents,]  I  don't 
think  that  by  bill  ia  meant  either  an  mstrument 
of  war,  or  one  of  law,  but  merely  a  label  or 
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adtertiBeiDeiit  —  as  we  say  a  play^iil^  a  hand- 
bili;  unless  these  words  were  part  of  Le 
Beau's  speech ;  in  which  case  the  word  bili 
would  be  used  by  him  to  denote  a  weapon, 
and  by  Rosalind  perrerted  to  mean  a  label.  M. 
Mason. 

P.  843,  c.ljl.  56. is  there  any  else  longs  to 

see  this  broken  musick  in  his  sides?]  This 
probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which  con- 
sisting of  reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradual- 
ly lessening,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ribs 
of  a  man.    M.  Mason. 

Broken  mtusick  either  means  the  noise  which 
the  [breaking  of  ribs  would  occasion,  or  the 
hollow  sound  which  proceeds  from  a  person's 
receiving  a  violent  fall.    Doucb. 

1  can  offer  no  legitimate  explanation  of  this 
passage,  but  may  observe  that  another,  some- 
what parallel,  occurs  in  K.  Henry  V. :  ^Come, 
your  answer  in  broken  musick ;  for  thy  voice 
IS  musick,  and  thy  English  broken.'*  Stbbtbns. 

Id  \c.  8,  /.  17.  if  you  saw  jfourself  with 

your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  unth  your  judg- 
tnentj]  i.  e.  tf  you  shoulause  your  own  eyes 
to  see,  'or  your  own  judgment  to  know  your^ 
selft  the  fear  of  your  aaoenture  would  coun- 
sel vou.   Johnson. 

Id.  I  70w that  calling,  ]  i.  e.  appellation ;  a 

very  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented  sense  of 
the  word.    Stbbvb.ns. 

P.  844,  c.  1,  /.  8.  "all  promise.'*    Malonb. 

Id,  1. 13. one  out  of  suits  with  fortune ;]  Out 

of  suits  with  fortune,  1  believe,  means,  turned 
out  of  her  service,  and  stripped  of  her  lively. 
Stbevens. 

Id*  1. 18.  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.] 
A  quintain  was  a  post  or  butt  set  up  for  se- 
vend  kindssf  martial  exerciseSf  against  which 
they  threw  their  darts  and  exercised  their  arms. 
But  all  the  commentators  are  at  variance  about 
this  word,  and  have  illustrated  their  opinions 
with  cuts. 

Id,  I,  36. the  duke's  condition  means  charac- 

let,  temper,  disposition. 

Id.  I  4&^  Smaller/*    Malone. 


SCENE  UI. 

Id.  c,  3,  /.  17.  By  this  kind  o^  chase,]  That  is, 
by  this  way  ot  following  tne  argument.  Dear 
it  used  by  Shakspeare  in  a  double  sense  for 
beloved,  and  for  hurtful,  hated.bal^ful.  Both 
senses  are  authorised,  and  both  drawn  from 
etymolo^;  but  properly,  beloved  is  dear,  and 
hateful  IS  dere.  Rosalind  uses  dearly  in  the 
gooo,  and  Celia  in  the  bad  sense.  Jobneoit. 

Id,  I.  31.  Why  should  I  not,  doth  he  not  deserve 
well?]  Celia  answers  Rosalind  (who  had  de- 
sired her  **  not  to  hate  Orlando,  tor  her  sake'*) 
as  if  she  had  said  —  **  love  him,  for  my  sake :" 
lo  which  the  former  replies,  **  Why  should  I 
not  [L  e.  love  him]  ?" 

Id,  I.  61.— rMPMTse;]  i.  e.  eonuMtssion. 

P,  346,  c.  1.  /.  33.  ''in  the  forest  of  Arden,"  Ma- 

LONI. 

Id.  I.  88.  And  with  a  kind  <ff  umber  smirch  my 
face;]  Umber  is  a  dusky  yellow-coloured 
earth,  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 

Id.  I.  34. ourtle-ax^]  Or  eutlace,  a  broad 

sword. 

Id.  I.  37.  We'll  have  a  swtuhing,  &c.  ]  A  swash- 
injf  outside  is  an  appearance  of  noisy,  bul- 
lying valour.  Swashing  blow  is  mentioned'  jn 
Komeo  and  Juliet ;  and  in  King  Henry  V.  the 
boy  says: —  ^  As  young  as  1  am,  1  have  ob- 
served these  three  swashers ;  **  meaning  Nym, 
Pistol,  and  Bardolph. 


ACT  U. 


Id.  /.  73.  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and 

^     *^» 

Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head;] 
It  was  the  current  opinion  in  Shakapeare's  tine, 
that  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad  was  to  be  fbnnd 
a  stone,  or  riearl,  to  which  great  virtues  were 
ascribed.  Thomas  Lupton,  in  his  Pirst  Books 
qf  Notable  Things,  4lo.  bl.  1.  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  **  Tods- stone, 
called  Crupaudina.**  In  his  Seventh  Booke 
he  instructs  us  how  to  procure  it ;  and  after- 
wards tells  us  — **  You 'shall  knowe  whether 
the  Todestone  be  the  rvgbt  and  perfect  stone 
or  not.  Hold  the  stone  befofe  a  Tode,  so  that 
he  may  see  it;  and  if  it  be  a  ryght  and  true 
stone,  the  Tode  will  leape  towa^  it;  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  eik- 
vieth  so  much  that  man  should  have  that  stone." 
Stebvens. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  8, with  forked  beads— 1   i.  e.  with 

arrows,  the  points  of  which  were  Uarbed. 

Id,  1. 33. in  the  needless  stream;']  The  streaa 

that  wanted  not  such  a  supply  of  moisture. 

/cf. /.  46.  ^  of  country.'*    Mau)ne. 

Id,  L  55. to  cope  him  — ]    To  encounter,  or 

engage  with  him. 


Id.  I.  67. the  roynish  elown,]  Roymish,  ftcm 

rognsuXf  French. 
P.346,  c.  I,  /.  1. g«at/— }    To  quail  is  to 

faint,  to  sink  into  dejection. 

BCBNB  in. 

Id.  I,  7. 0  you  memory  —  I  Shakspeare  often 

uses  memory  for  memorial;  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  sometimes. 

Id.  I.  U. so  fond — ]    {.  e.  so  indiscreet,  so 

inconsiderate. 

Id.  I.  13.  The  bony  priser^]  The  word  bmmm 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  novel  from  wh^k 
this  play  of  As  You  Like  It  is  taken.  It  is 
likewise  much  used  by  the  common  people  m 
the  northern  counties.  1  believe,  however, 
bony  to  be  the  true  reading.    Malonb. 

Id.  1. 33.  This  is  no  place,]  i.  e.  for  you. 

Id.  I.  43. diverted—]  turned  out  of  the  oonist 

of  nature. 

Id.  I.  68. Even  with  the  having :]    Even  with 

the  promotion  gained  by  service  is  service  ex- 
tinguished.    JoflNSON. 


Id,  c.  3, 1  19. no  cross,]  A<to«»  was  afneee 

of  money  stamped  with  a  cross.  On  this  our 
author  is  perpetually  quibbling. 

Id  1. 46.  "  Wearmg."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  57  anioht  -f)    Thus  die  oU  copy. 

Antght,  is  tft  the  night.  The  word  is  used 
by  Chaucer,  in  The  Legende  qf  good  Women, 
Our  modern  editors  read  o'tiioArs,  o'night. 

Id.  I,  68.  — ^  batlet,]  The  instrument  with 
which  washers  beat  their  coarse  clothes.  John- 
son. 

Id.  I.  66. so  is  all  nature  m  love  mortal  m 

folly.  ]  This  expression  I  do  not  wdl  undei^ 
stand.  In  the  middle  counties,  mortal,  fnm 
mort,  a  great  quantity,  is  used  as  a  partide  of 
amplification;  as  mortal  tall,  mortal  little. 
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Of  this  sense  I  belief  c  Shakspeare  takes  advan- 
tage to  produce  one  of  his  darling  e<iuivoca- 
tious.  Thus  the  meaning  will  be,  mo  is  all  na- 
ture in  lovtf  abounding  in  folly.  Johnson. 

P.  ai7,  c.  I,  /.  17.  And  little  recka— ]  i.  e.  heeds, 
cares  for. 

id.  I.  23.  ,And  in  my  voice — ]  as  far  as  I  hare  a 
Yoice  or  vote. 


Id,  I  54. ragged;'}   Our  modero  editors  (Mr. 

Malone  excepted)  read  rugged^  but  ragged  had 

ancientlj  the  same  meaning. 

Jd.  I.  73. disputable  —J  For  disputatious. 

Jd,  c.  3,  /.  18. ducdame ;]   For  duedame^  Sir 

Thomas  Hanmer  very  acutelv  and  judiciously 

reads  due  ad  me,  that  is,  bring  him  to  me. 

Dr.  Farmer  thinks  it  is  evidently  a  word  coined 

for  the  nonce. 
Id.  I.  21.  **  And  if  he  will  come  to  me."  Malone. 


id.  L  54. eowtpaet  ofjars^    i.  e.  made  up  of 

discords. 

id.  I.  70.  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent 
me  fortune :]  Fortuna  favetfcUuis,  is,  as  Mr. 
Upton  observes,  the  saying  here  alluded  to ; 
or,  as  in  Publius  Syrus : 

"  Fortuna^  ninUum  quern  fovet,  etultum 
facit." 

P.  948,  e,  I,  /.  22. only  suit;]   Suit  means 

petition^  not  dress. 

Id,  I.  36. if  not,  &o.  ]    Unless  men  have  the 

prudence  not  to  appear  touched  with  the  sar- 
casms of  a  jester,  they  subject  themselves  to 
bis  power ;  and  the  wise  roan  will  have  his  folly 
anatomised,  that  is,  dissected  and  laid  open, 
bv  the  squandering  glances  or  'random  shots 
of  a  fool.    Johnson. 

Id.  1. 43. for  a  counter,]  About  the  time  when 

this  play  was  written,  the  French  counters] 
L  e.  pieces  of  false  money  used  as  a  means  of 
reckoning)  were  .brought  into  use  in  Eng- 
land. 

Id.  I.  59. his  bravery]    i.  e.  his  fine  clothes. 

Id  L  fl8.  "There  then  :  How  then,  what  then?*' 
ice.  Malone. 

Id.  I.  78. inland  bred^  ]     inland  here,  and 

elsewhere  in  this  play,  is  the  opposite  to  out- 
land,  or  upland.  Orlando  means  to  say,  that 
he  had  not  been  bred  among  clowns. 

id,  /.  79.  And  known  some  nurture:]  Nurture  is 
educettion,  breeding, 

id.  e.  2,  /.  28.  And  take  upon  command  — ]  At 
your  own  command. 

Id,  /.  49.  His  acts  being  seven  a^.]  I  have  seen, 
more  than  once,  an  old  print,  entitled  The 
Stage  of  Maris  Life,  divided  into  seven  age;^. 
As  emblematical  representations  of  this  ^sort 
were  formerlv  stuc^  up,  both  for  ornament  and 
instruction,  m  the  generality  of  houses,  it  is 
more  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  this  hint 
fiom  thence,  than  from  Hippocrates  or  Proclus, 
who  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone.  Hbnley. 

Id,  J.  66. and  bearded  like  a  pard^  Beards 

of  different  eui  were  appropriated  in  our  au- 
thor's time  to  different  characters  and  profes- 
sions. The  soldier  had  one  fashion,  the  judge 
another,  the  bishop  different  from  both,  &c. 

id,  /.  57. sudden  emd  quick  ~3  Lest  it  should 

be  supposed  that  these  epithets  are  synony- 
mous, It  is  necessary  to  be  observed  that  one 
of  the  ancient  senses  of  sudden  is  violent. 

Id.  /.  03. modem  instattees,] 

trite,  a 


P.  249,  c.  1,  /.  7.  Thou  art  not  so  unkind,  &c] 
That  is,  thy  action  is  not  so  contrary  to  thy 
kindt  or  to  human  nature,  as  the  ingratitude 
of  man 

id.  /.  10.  Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen,]  (t  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  best  commentators,  that  this  can 
only  be  tortured  into  a  meaning.  Dr.  Johnson 
paraphrases  thus :  —  Thou  winter  wind,  thy 
rudeness  gives  the  less  pain,  as  thou  art  not 
seen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost  not 
brave  us  with  thy  presence,  and  whose  un- 
kindness  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  in- 
sult. 

id,  I,  22.  As  friend  tememhefd  not,]  Remember' d 
for  remembering, 

ACT  lU. 

SCENE  I. 

id.  I.  42.— — an  absent  argument^  An  'argu- 
ment is  used  for  the  con<eii/«  of  a  book,  thence 
Shakspeare  considered  it  as  meaning  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  used  it  for  subject  in  yet  ano- 
ther sense. 

id.  I.  57.  Make  an  extent — 1  ''To make  an  em- 
tent  of  lands,"  is  a  legal  phrase,  from  the 
words  of  a  writ  {extendi  facias),  whereby 
tLe  sheriff  is  directed  to  cause  certain  lands  to 
be  appraised  to  their  full  extended  value,  be- 
fore he  delivers  them  to  the  person  entitled 
under  a  recognisance,  &c.  in  oraer  that  it  may 
be  certainly  known  how  soon  the  debt  will  be 
paid.    Malone. 

id.  /;  5& sMpediently.]  That  is,  expeditious^ 

In- 


id.  I,  70.  unexpressive  —  ]  For  inexpres- 
sible. 

id.  c,  2,  /.  18.  may  complain  qf  good  breed- 
ing, ]  May  complain  of  a  good  education, 
for  being  so  inefficient,  of  so  little  use  to  him. 
Malone. 

Id.  I.  25. like  an  ill-roasted  egg,]    Of  this 

jest  1  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  meaning. 
Johnson. 

Shakspeare's  similes  hardly  ever  run  on  four 
feet.    Malone. 

Id.  I,  60. make  incision  m  theef]  Warburton 

says,  to  make  incision  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression then  in  vogue  for  to  make  to  under- 
stand. But  Steevens  thinks  the  allusion  is  to 
that  common  expression,  of  cutting  such  a 
one  for  the  singles.  In  either  case  we  regret 
the  profaneness. 

id.  L  61. thou  art  raw.]  I  e.  thou  art  igno- 
rant, unexperienced. 

Id,  L  70. bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  ]    Wether 

and  ram  had  anciently  the  same  meaning. 
Johnson. 

P.  250,  c.  1.  /.  4. fairest  lin'dj    i.  e.  most 

fairly  delineated. 

Id.  I.  7.  But  the  fair  ~]  Fair  is  beauty,  com* 
plexion. 

id.  l  10. rank  to  ,market\  Sir  T.  Hanmer 

reads  —  rate  to  market,  which  Mr.  Malone 
adopts.  The  hobbling  metre  of  these  verses 
(says  Touchstone)  is  like  the  ambling,  shil- 
ling pace  of  a  butter  woman's  horse  going  to 
market. 

Id,  I.  32. the  earliest  fruit ^\  Shakspeare 

seems  to  have  had  little  knowledge  in  garden- 
ing. The  medlar  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits, 
bemg  uneatable  till  the  end  of  November. 
Steevens. 
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P.  250,  c.lj.  43.  That  shall  civil  sayings  show  ] 
Civil,  I  believe,  is  not  designedly  opposed 
to  solitary.  It  ineaus  only  grave^  or  solemn. 
Steevens. 

Id.  I.  55. in  little  show.]    The  allusion  is  to 

a  miniature-portrait.  Tne  current  phrase  in 
our  author's  time  was  ^  painted  in  little,*^  Ma- 

LONE. 

id.  L  62.  Atalanta^s  better  part ;]  The  commen- 
tators are  not  agreed  what  tnis  lady's  better 
part  was:  Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  her  beauty; 
Mr.  Toilet  to  her  virgin  chastity  ;  Dr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Malone  to  her  wit ;  Mr.  Steevens  sums 
up  the  evidence  in  these  words;  ** after  all,  1 
believe  that  Atalanta's  better  part,  means  only 
^-  the  best  part  about  her,  such  as  was  most 
commended.^ 

Jd.  I.  67. the  touches  — ]    The  features ;  les 

traits. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  14. a  palm-tree  :]    A  palm-tree, 

in  the  forest  of  Arden,  is  as  much  out  of 
its  place,  as  the  lioness  in  a  subsequent 
scene. 

Id.  I.  16. /  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since 

Pythagoras*s  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,] 
Rosalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes 
to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  which  teachcM 
that  souls  Uansmigrate  from  one  animal  to 
another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  was 
an  Irish  rat,  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was 
rhymed  to  death.   Johnson. 

Id,  I.  2i. friends  to  meet;]  Alluding  ironi- 
cally to  the  proverb : 
**  Friends  may  meet,  but  moimtains  never 
greet** 

J  J,  I  31. out  of  all  whooping!]  i.  e.  out  of 

all  measure,  or  reckoning.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  as  an- 
other formerly  in  use.  **  out  of  all  cry:* 

Id,  I.  32.  Good  my  complexion .']  A  little  unmean- 
ing exclamatory  address  to  her  beauty  ;  in  the 
nature  of  a  small  oath.    Ritson. 

Id,  I.  35.  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea- 
qjf  discovery .]  The  old  copy  reads,  and  Mr. 
Malone  adheres  to  it —  is  a  South-sea  of  dis- 
coverie:  which,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  is  the 
only  reading  that  can  preserve  the  sense  of 
Rosalind.  A  South-sea  of  discovery,  is  not 
as  a  discovery,  as  far  off,  but  ascoMPREHBN- 
81TB  as  the  South  sea ;  which,  being  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  affords  the  widest  scope  for 
exercising  curiosity. . 

Id,  U  53. speak  sad  hrow^  and  true  maid,] 

L  e.  speak  with  a  grave  countenance,  and  as 
truly  as  thou  art  a  virgin ;  speak  seriously  and 
honestly. 

Id,  I.  59.  fVherein  went  he?]  In  what  manner 
was  he  clothed  ?  How  did  he  go  dressed  ? 

Id.  L  64.  — ~  Garagantua*s  mouth  — ]  Rosalind 
requires  nine  questions  to  be  answered  in  one 
word.  Celia  tells  her  that  a  word  of  such 
magnitude  is  too  big  for  any  mouth  but  that 
of  Oaragantua,  the  giant  of  Rabelais.  Johnbox. 

Id.  /.  71. to  count  atomies,]    Atomies  are 

those  minute  particles  discernible  in  a  stream 
of  sunshine  that  breaks  into  a  darkened  room. 
Henlby. 

P.  251,  c.  1,  /.  3.  Cry,  holla  I  to  thy  tongue,] 
Holla  was  a  term  of  the  mai.^ge,  by  which  the 
rider  restrained  and  stopped  his  horse. 

lfl_  /.  5. to  kill  my  heart,]  A  quibble  be- 
tween heart  and  hart. 

Id,  I.  35. but  I  answer  you  right  painted 

cloth  ]  This  alludes  to  the  fashion  in  old  ta- 
pestry hangings,  of  mottos  and  moral  sentences 
from  the  mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  paint- 
ed in  them. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  23. removed—]  i.  e.  remote,  se- 
questered. 


Id,  I.  26. in-land  man  ;J  is  used  in  this  plav 

for  one  civilised,  in  opposition  to  the  nutidt 
of  the  priest. 

Id.  I.  54.- a  blue  eye.]  i.  e.  a  blueness  about 

the  eyes. 

Id.  I.  56.- an  unquestionable  cptVi^;]    that  it, 

a  Koirit  unwilling  to  be  conversed  with. 

Id,  I.  5/. your  having — ]  Having  is  possession, 

estate. 

Id.  /.  58. Then  your  hose  should  Be  ongar- 

ter'd,  &C.J  These  seem  to  have  been  the  esta* 
blished  and  characteristical  nuirks  by  whidi 
the  votaries  of  love  were  denoted  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare. 

Id.  I.  62. point  device^]   u  e.  exact,  drest 

with  finical  nicety. 

P.  252,  c.  1.  /.  10. a  moooish  youtk,]    i,  e. 

variable. 

Id,  I.  37. Audrey ;]  Is  a  corruption  of  Eikel- 

dreda.  The  saint  of  that  nam«  is  so  styled  in 
ancient  calendars. 

Id.  I.  45. as  the  most  capricious  oo«#,  homeet 

Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths.]  Capricitme  is 
not  here  humoursome,  Guitastical,  &c.  but  iae^ 
civious.    Upton. 

Mr.  Upton  is,  perhaps,  too  refined  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  capricious.  Our  author  re- 
membered that  caper  was  the  Latin  for  a  goat 
and  thence  chose  this  epithet.  This,  I  believe, 
i-i  the  whole.  There  is  a  poor  quibble  be- 
tween goats  and  Goths.    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  46. ill-inhabited!]  i,  e.  ilModged.    An 

unusual  sense  of  the  word. 

Id.  I,  62. it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  them  m 

great  reckoning  in  a  little  room :  ]  A  great 
reckuntug  in  a  httle  room,  implies  that  the  ea- 
tertaiiuueut  was  mean,  sind  the  bill  exirara- 

nt. 
9.  A  material  fool!]    A  fool  with  msatter 
in  him  :  a  fool  stocked  with  notuMis. 

Id.  I.  70. /  am  foul.]    Not  fair,  or  horoelr. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  8. what  though?]    What  then? 

Id.  I.  15. the  rascal.]   Lean,  poor  deer,  are 

called  rascal  deer. 

Id.  /.  19. d^ence  — ]  Defence,  as  here  op- 
posed to  **no  skill,**  signifies  the  art  i^  fenc- 
ing. 

Id,  I.  22. Sir  Oliver;]  He  that  has  taken  his 

first  degree  at  the  university,  is  in  the  academ- 
cal  style  called  Dominus,  and  in  common  lan- 
guage was  heretofore  termed  Sir.  The  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  of  Shakspeare  is  not  a  Webb 
knight  who  hath  taken  orders,  but  only  a 
Welsh  clergyman  without  any  regular  de|ree 
from  either  of  the  Universities.  See  Barring- 
ton's  History  of  the  Gwedir  Family,  Ni- 
chols. 

Id.  I  32. God'ild  you^]  i,  e.  Qod  yield  yoo, 

Ood  reward  you. 

Id.  I.  37. his  bow,]    i.  e.  his  yoke.    The  an- 

oient  yoke  in  form  resembled  a  bow. 

Id.  I.  59.  ^  behind  thee.**    Malone. 

Id.  /.  62.  "*  with  thee.**    Maloi^b. 


Id.  I.  75.  Something  browner  than  Judas's:] 
Judas  was  constantly  represented  in  ancient 
painting  or  tapestry,  with  red  hair  and 
beard. 

Id.  I.  77.  Vfaith  his  hair  is  qf  a  good  colomr.] 
There  is  much  of  nature  in  this  petty  perverse- 
uess  of  Rosalind :  she  finds  fault  in  her  lover, 
in  hope  to  be  contradicted,  and  when  Celia  in 
sportive  malice  too  readily  seconds  her  accu- 
sations, she  contradicts  herself  rather  than 
suffer  her  favourite  to  want  a  vindication. 

P.  253,  c.  1,  /.  4. as  the  touch  iff  holy  brend.J 
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We  11100111  read  beard^  that  is,  as  the  kiss  of 
an  holy  saint  or  hermit,. called  the  ku$  of  cha- 
rity. This  makes  the  comparisou  Just  and 
decent ;  the  other  impioas  and  absurd.   War- 

RURTO!f, 

P,  253,  c.  1,  /.  14. a«  amcixve  as  a  coTer'd 

uobUti\   i.  e.  hollow. 

id,  i.  24. mucA  question  —  ]  i.  e.  conver- 
sation. 

Id.  I.  31. quite  traverse,  athwart,  &c.]    An 

unexperienced  lover  is  here  compared  to  a 
puny  tiiter,  to  whom  it  was  a  disi^race  to  have 
his  lance  broken  across,  as  it  was  a  mark 
either  of  want  of  couraige  or  address.  This 
happened  when  the  horse  flew  on  one  side,  in 
the  career :  and  hence  arose  the  jocular  pro- 
verbial phrase  of  spurring  the  horse  only  on 
one  side. 

Id.  I.  32. of  his  lover ;]  i.  e.  of  his  mis- 
tress. 

SCENE  T. 

Id.  I.  G7.  Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable^] 
Sure  ioT  surely. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  2.  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impres- 
sure  — 1  Cicatrice  is  here  not  very  properly 
used :  it  is  the  scar  of  a  wound.  Capable  may 
mean  here  —  perceptible. 

Id.  I.  9. power  qf  tancy.]  Fancy  is  here  used 

for  love. 

Id.  I.  16. Who  might  be  your  mother,]  It  is 

common  for  the  poets  to  express  cruelty  by 
saying,  of  those  who  commit  it,  that  they 
were  born  of  rocks,  or  suckled  by  tigresses. 
Johnson. 

Id.  I.  19.  **  mo  beauty."    M alone. 

Id.  l.  26.  Of  nature's  sale-wdrk:]  The  allusion  is 
to  the  practice  of  mechanics,  whose  work 
bespoke  is  more  elabor^  than  that  which  is 
made  up  for  chance  customers. 

Id.  I.  45.  Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a 
scoffer.]  The  sense  is,  The  ugly  seem  most 
ugiu,  when,  though  uglv,  they  are  scoffers. 

Id  I.  61. though  all  the  world  coulaaee, 

None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.] 
Though  all  mankind  could  look  on  you,  none 
could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think  you  beauti- 
ful but  he.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  65.  Dead  shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw 
qf  might! 
Who  ever  lov*d,  that  lov'd  not  at  first 
sight?]  The  second  of  these  lines  is  from  Mar- 
lowe's Hero  and  Leander,  1637. 

P.  254,  c.  1,  /.  16,  That  the  o/rfcarlot  — ]  i.  e.  pea- 
sant,  from  carl  or  churl;  probably  a  word  of 
Shakspeare's  coinage. 

Id.  I.  18. a  peevish  boy ;]     Peevish^  in  an- 

dent  language,  signifies  weak,  silly. 

Id.  /.  27.  *'  He  is  not  very  tall  '^    Malomb. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Id.  I.  68. which  is  nice ;  ]  i.  e.  silly,  tri- 
fling. 

Id.  I.  73.  Malone  reads,  *'  travels ;  which  by  often 
rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous 
sadness." 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  9 disable  — ]  i.  e.  undervalue. 

Id'  1. 13. swan  in  a  gondola.]  That  is,  been 

at  Venice,  the  seat  at  that  time  of  all  licen- 
tiousness, where  the  young  English  gentlemen 
wasted  their  fortunes,  debased  their  morals, 
and  sometimes  lost  their  religion. 

Id.  L  41. a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than 

you,]  i.  e.  of  a  better  feature,  complexion,  or 
colour,  than  you. 


P.  265,  c.  1,  /.  44. /  wili  weep  for  nathimg, 

like  Diana  in  the  fountain,^  Statues,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Diana,  with  water  conveyed 
through  them  to  give  the  appearance  of  weep- 
ing figures,  were  anciently  a  frequent  orna- 
ment of  fountains. 

Id.  I.  46. /  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,}  The  bark 

of  the  hyena  was  anciently  supposed  to  re- 
semble a  loud  laugh. 

Id.  I.  52.  ■ Make  the  doors  —1  This  is  an  ex- 
pression used  in  several  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, instead  of  bar  the  door. 

Id.  1. 57. .  ^it,  whither  wilt?]   This  was  an 

exclamation  much  in  use,  when  any  one  was 
either  talking  nonsense,  or  usurning  a  greater 
share  in  conversation  than  jusUy  belonged  to 
him. 

Id.  I.  65. make  her  fault  her  husband's  oc- 

casionA  That  if,  represent  her  fault  as  occa- 
sioned by  her  husband. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  2. the  most  pathctical  break-pro- 
mise^ Rosalind  means  a  lover  whose  false- 
hood would  most  deeply  affect  his  mistress. 

Id.  I.  23. begot  of  thought,]  i.  e.  of  melan- 
choly. 


Id.  L  51.  The  foregoing  noisy  scene  was  intro- 
duced only  to  fill  up  an  interval,  which  is  to  re- 
present two  hours.  This  contraction  of  the  time 
we  might  imjiute  to  poor  Rosalind's  impatience, 
but  that  a  few  minutes  after  we  find  Orlando 
sending  his  excuse.  I  do  not  see  that  by  any 
probable  division  of  the  Acts  this  absurdity  can 
DC  obviated.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  54  And  here  much  Orlando  /J  Much! 

was  frequently  used  to  indicate  disdain. 

Id.  I.  60.  "did  bid  me."    Malone. 

P.  256,  c.  \,  /.  28. vengeance  — ]   is  used  for 

mischief 

Id.  I.  39. youth  oik/ kind—]  Kind  in  the  old 

word  for  nature. 

Id.  /.  41. all  that  lean  make;]  i.  e.  raise  as 

profit  from  any  thing. 

Id.  I.  50. I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame 

snake,]  This  term  was,  in  our  autbor*s  time, 
frequently  used  to  express  a  poor  contemptible 
fellow. 

Id.  I.  69. purlieus  cf  this  forest.]    Purlieu, 

says  Manwood's  Treatise  on  the  Forest  Laws, 
c.  XX,  "Is  a  certaine  territorie  of  ground  ad- 
joining unto  the  forest,  meared  and  bounded 
with  unmoveable  marks,  meeres,  and  bounda- 
ries :  which  territories  of  ground  was  also  fo- 
rest, and  afterwards  disaforestcd  againe  by  the 
perambulations  made  for  the  severing  of  the  new 
forest  from  the  old.**    Reed. 

Id.  I.  77. napkin :]  l.  e.  handkerchief. 

Id.  c.  2.  L  30.  And  he  did  render  him  — ]  i.  e.  de- 
scribe him. 

Id.  I.  40. in  which  hurtling  — ]    To  hurtU  is 

to  move  with  imfietuosity  and  tumult. 

Id.  I.  72. Cousin  —  Ganymede  .H    Celia,  in 

her  first  fright,  forgets  Rosalind|^B  character 
and  disguise,  and  calls  out  cousin,  then  re- 
collects herself,  and  says  Ganymede.    Jobn- 

SON. 

ACTV. 

SCENE  I. 

P.  257,  c.  1,  /.  71.  "or,  to  wit."    Malonb. 

SCENE  n. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  29.  And  you,  fair  sitter.]  Oliver 
speaks  to  her  in  the  character  she  had  as- 
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sumed,  of  a  woman  courted  by  Orlando  his 
brother. 

P,  96f ,  c.  2,  /.  52. elabs  cannot  part  them,] 

It  appears  from  many  of  our  old  dramas,  that 
in  our  author's  time,  it  was  a  common  custom^ 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out 
**  Clubs —  dub*/*  to  part  the  combatants. 

P.  266,  c.  1.  /.  4. human  as  she  is,]    that  is, 

cot  a  phantom,  but  the  real  Rosalind,  without 
any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to 
attend  the  rites  of  incantation.^    Johnson. 

Id.  /.  8. bid  your  friends  i\  i.  e.  ittuite  your 

friends. 

Id,  1. 35. all  obterrance ;]  Probably  an  error, 

for  obeisance. 


Id.  /.  71. a  woman  qf  the  world.]  To  go  to 

the  world,  is  to  be  married.  So,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing :  **  Thus  (says  Beatrice] 
every  one  goes  to  the  worlds  but  1.^ 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  32  Truly,  youna  gentlemen,  &c.]  HThe 
sense  seems  to  be  —  Though  the  words  of  the 
song  were  trifling,  the  music  was  not  fas 
might  have  been  expected)  good  enough  to 
compensate  their  dt;j'ect. 

8CBNB  IV. 

Id.  L  44.  As  those  that  fear  they  hope^  and  know 
they /ear.]  The  roeauing,  1  think,  is,  As  those 
who  fear.  —  they,  even  those  very  persons, 
entertain  hopes,  that  their  fears  will  not  be 
realized ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  well 
know  that  there  is  reason  for  their  fears.  Ma- 

LONB. 

P.  269,  c.  1,  /.  80. trod  a  wuasure;'}  a  very 

stately  solemn  dance. 

Id.  I.  30.  God'ild  you,  sir;]  I  e.  God  yield  you, 
reward  you. 

Id.  I.  33. according  as  marriage  binds,  and 

blood  breaks :]  A  man  by  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, SWEARS  that  he  will  keep  only  to  his 
wife  ;  when,  therefore,  he  leaves  her  Tor  an* 
other,  BLOOD  BRBAKs  his  matrimonial  obliga- 
tion, and  he  is  forsworn.    Henley. 

id.  I.  41 . dulcet  diseases.  ]    This  word  is 

capriciously  used  for  sayings,  though  neither 
in  its  primary  or  figurative  sense  it  has  any  re- 
lation to  that  word. 

Id.  I.  45. seeming,]    i.  e.  seemly.    Seeming 

is  often  used  by  bhakspeare  for  becoming,  or 
fairness  of  appearance. 

Id.  I.  65.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book :] 
The  poet  has,  in  this  scene,  rallied  the  mode 


of  formal  duelling,  then  so  preTaleot,  with  the 
highest  humour  and  address :  nor  could  he 
have  treated  it  with  a  happier  contempt,  than 
by  making  his  Clown  so  knowing  in  the  forms 
and  preliminaries  of  it.  The  particnlar  book 
here  alluded  to,  is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of 
one  Vincentio  Saviolo,  intitled,  Of  Honour  and 
Honourable  Quarrels,  in  quarto,  printed  by 
Wolf,  1594.  1         ,  I'  J 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  5.  laUsr  Hymen.]  Rosalind  is  imagined 
by  the  rest  of  the  comnany  to  be  brought  by 
enchantment,  -and  is  tnerefore  introduced  by 
a  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of 
Hymen. 

Id.  I.  35.  Jf  truth  holds  true  eomieitis.]  That  is. 
if  there  be  truth  in  truth,  unless  truth  fiuls  of 
veracity. 

Id.  I.  59. combine.]   Shakspeare  is  licentious 

in  his  use  of  this  verb,  which  here  only  signiies 
to  bind. 

P.  260,  c.  2,  /.  3.  To  see  no  pastime,  i:  &c  ] 
Amidst  this  general  festivity,  the  reader  may 
be  sorry  to  take  his  leave  of  Jaques,  who  ap- 

Eears  to  have  no  share  in  it,  and  remains  be- 
ind  unreconciled  to  society.  He  has,  how- 
ever, filled  with  a  gloomy  sensibility  the  space 
allotted  to  him  in  the  play,  and  to  the  kst 
preserves  that  respect  wnich  is  due  to  him  as 
a  consistent  character,  and  an  amiable,  though 
solitary  moralist. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  scarce  less  concern, 
that  Shakspeare  has,  on  this  occasion,  forgot 
old  Adam,  the  servant  of  Orlando,  whose  fi<le> 
hty  should  have  entitled  him  to  nouce  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  to  that  happiness 
which  he  would  naturally  have  found,  m  the 
return  of  fortune  to  his  master. 


EPa.OOUE. 


Id. 


Id. 


I.  13.  r- —  no  bush,"}  It  appears  formerly  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  hang  a  t^ft  qf  icy  at 
the  door  of  a  vintner.  The  practice  is  still 
observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  at  statute- hirings,  wakes,  &c  by 
people  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time. 

I.  19.  furnished   like   a   beggar,]    that 

is,  dressed:  so  before,  he  was  furnished  like 
a  huntsman. 

Id.  I.  23.  "*  As  please  you,  and  I."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  26,  ](r  I  were  a  woman,]  In  this  author's 
time,  the  parts  of  women  were  always  per- 
formed by  men  or  boys. , 

Id.  I.  28. complexions  that  liked  »ie,]  i.  e. 

that  I  liked. 
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The  fAoryotAlfa  Weil  that  Ends  Well,  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometimes  called, 
Love's  Labour  Wanne,  is  originally  indeed  the 
property  of  Boccace,  but  it  came  immediately  to 
Shakspeare  from  Painter's  Giletta  of  Narbon,  in 
the  First  Volume  of  the  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
4to.  1566,  p.  88.    Farmer. 


Shakspeare  is  indebted  to  the  novel  only  for  a 
few  leading  circumstances  in  the  graver  part  of 
the  piece.  The  comic  business  appears  to  be 
entirely  of  his  own  formation.    Steevens. 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  1606. 
BIalone. 
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Act  IV.— Scene  I. 


Paroliet.  O  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  lecreti  of  our  camp  I'll  show. 

Their  forcr,  their  purposes;  i —   "" '■ 

Which  jrou  shall  wonder  at. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Tbis  plar  hM  manr  delkbtfol  scenei,  thoiurh  not  fiifflcientlr  probable ;  and  some  happy  cbarncten.  though  not 
new,  nor  produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Parol  Ics  is  a  boaiter  and  a  coward,  luch  at  has  alway. 
been  the  aport  of  the  tUtgc,  but  perhaps  never  raised  more  laucbter  or  contempt  than  in  the  bandk  of  bbakspeare. 

I  cannot  rrcoDcile  myhenrt  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity,  and  young  without  truth ;  who  marries 
Helen  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she,  is  dead  by  his  unltmdncss,  snealis  home  to  a  second 
marriage,  is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  dimissed  to  happineu. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of  Mariana  and  Angclo,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  scarcely 
merited  to  be  beard  a  second  time.  •JoAmom, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


KINO  OF  FRANCE. 
PLKE  OP  FLORENCE. 
BERTRAM,  Count  qf  RousUlon, 
LAFti.{},aH  old  Lord. 
PAROLLES.  a  Foilower  qf  Bertram. 
Several  young  French  Lords,  that  $«rve  with  Bertram 
in  tie  Florentine  War. 

ff^Z'''  }  ^*^**'*  '^  ***  Cotmteu  qf  RtmtUUm. 

ScESE,— Partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany, 


COU^-ESS  OF  ROUSILLON,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
HELENA,  o  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countete. 
An  old  Widow   of  Florence. 
DIANA.  Daughter  to  the  Widow, 
MiSuANAt'   }   ^f^oMours  and  Friend*  to  tie  Widow. 
Lords,  attending_on  the  Kino;  Offleere,  SotAert,  etc, 
French  and  Florentine, 


ACT  I. 

ScsNB  \,—Rtm9illon.  A  Room  in  the  Counteee^e 
Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon, 
Helena,  and  Lafbu,  in  tncuming. 

Cotmi,  Id  delWeriog  my  son  from  me^  I  bury  a 
second  husband. 

Ber.  Aod  I,  in  Koins;  madam,  weep  o'er  my  fa- 
ther's death  anew :  out  i  most  attend  his  migestjr^s 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,  erermore  in 
sabjectioo. 

Lqf.  Yoa  shall  find  of  tiie  kin^  a  hosband,  ma- 
dam :  yoQ,  sir,  a  father :  he,  that  so  generally  is 
at  all  tmies  good,  most  of  necessity  hold  his  virtae 
to  yoa ;  whose  worthiness  wonld  stir  it  np  where 
it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  much 
abandance.  [amendment  ? 

Count.   What   hope  is  there  of  his  miyesty's 

Lt{f.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam ; 
onder  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, 
(O,  that  had!  how  sad  a  passage  His !)  whose  skill 
waa  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  stretched 
•o  far.  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
ahonld  have  play,  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for  the 
king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think,  it  wonld  be 
the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

L<tf.  How  called  yoa  the  man  yoa  speak  of, 
madam  ?  , 

Cottnt.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Jjitf.  He  was  eicellent,  indeed,  madam;  the 
king  verr  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly,  and 
tnpumingly:  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived 
fliiil,  if  uiowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mor- 
tality, [guishes  of? 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the   king   Ian- 
lid/.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

liqf.  I  would,  it  were  not  notorious.— Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daug^hter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count  His  sole  child,  mv  lord ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good, 
that  her  edncatioo  promises:  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer  j  for  where  an 
nnclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  com* 
mendatioM  go  with  pity,  thev  are  virtues  and  trai- 
tors too ;  in  her,  they  are  the  better  for  their  simple- 
ness;  she  derives  ber  honesty,  and  achieves  her 
goodness.  [tears. 

Xa/*  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 


Count.  Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never 
approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sor- 
rows takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.  No  more 
of  this,  Helena,  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather 
thonght  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Uel.  I  do  aflfect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too. 

Lc^.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  gnef^  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Jj<tf,  How  understand  we  that  f 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !    Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  rife*8  key :  be  check'd  tor  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.  What  heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 
Fall  on  thy  head!  Farewell— My  lord, 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier ;  good  my  lord 
Advise  him. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best, 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him ! — ^Farewell,  Bertram. 
[Exit  Countess. 

Ber.  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts,  {to  Helena)  be  servants  to  yon!  Be 
comtbrtable  to  my  motoer,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  mnst  bold  the 
credit  of  your  father.  [Exeuni  Bertram  cmdLafeu. 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all ! — I  think  not  on  my  father : 
And  these  great  tears  rrace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.    What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  roe : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  l^t 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself; 
The  hind,  that  would  be  matea  by  the  lion. 
Must  die  for  love.    Twas  pretty,  though  a  pl^ne. 
To  see  him  every  hour:  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  carls. 
In  our  heart's  table ;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Act  i. 


Bat  DOW  he's  gone,  and  nir  idolatroos  fancv 
Most  Mnctifynif  relics.    Who  coines  here  ? 

Enter  Parollbs. 
One  that  ffoes  with  him :  1  love  him  for  his  sake  ; 
And  vet  I  know  him  a  notorioas  liar. 
Think  him  a  rreat  waj  fool,  solely  a  covrard; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take  pUce,  when  virtne's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Gold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluoos  folly. 
Par.  Save  yoa,  fair  qoeen. 
Hel.  And  yon,  monarch. 
Par.  No. 
Hel.  And  no 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity? 
HeL  Ay.  Yoa  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  yoa; 
let  me  ask  yoa  a  qnestion:  man  is  enemy  to  vir- 
ginity ;  how  majr  we  barricado  it  against  him  ? 
Par.  Keep  him  oot 

Hel.  Bat  he  assails;  and  oar  virginity,  thoagh 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak:  onfold  to  as 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none ;  man,  sitting  down  before 
yon,  will  nndermine  yon,  and  blow  yon  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  anderminers, 
and  blowers  up ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  niight  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  roan  will 
quickJier  be  blown  np :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again  with  the  breach  ^^ourselves  made,  yon  lose 
your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  comrnonwealth  of 
nature,  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is 
rational  increase :  and  there  was  never  vii^in  got 
till  virginity  was  first  lost  That,  yoa  were  made  of, 
is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once 
lost,  may  be  ten  times  found :  by  being  ever  kept, 
it  is  ever  lost:  'tis  too  cold  a  companion,  away 
with  it 

Hel.  1  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore 
I  die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  int;  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginity, is  to  accuse  your  mothers;  which  is  most 
infajlible  disobedience.  He,  that  hangs  himself,  is 
a  virgin;  virginity  murders  itself;  and  shonid  be 
buried  in  hiffhways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a 
desperate  ofiendress  against  nature.  Virg^initv  breeds 
mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the 
very  paring,  and  bo  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
niade  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin 
in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not;  you  C4innot  choose  bat 
lose  by't :  out  with't :  within  ten  years  it  will  make 
itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase;  and  the 
principle  itself  not  much  the  worse :  away  with't 

HeL  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.     Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 

with *     •  •        - 

with' . 

quest  Virginity,  like  an  old  coartier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not 
iH>w :  yoor  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  por- 
ridge, than  in  your  cheek :  and  your  virginity,  your 
olcT  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered 
pears;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly;  marry,  tis  a 
withered  pear;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet, 
'tis  a  withered  pear:  will  you  any  thing  with  it  r 

HeL  Not  my  virginity  yet 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phosnii,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  gnide,  a  goadess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  coonselMT,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
Ais  hamble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
Ais  jarrigf  concord,  and  his  discora  dulcet. 
His  liuth^  liis  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 


h  lying;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth:  oflT 
h*t,  while  'tis  vendible :  answer  the  time  of  re- 


Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptioos  Christendoms. 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.    Now  shall  be — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall  :~Ood  send  him  well ! — 
The  court's  a  learning-place :— and  he  is  omt — 
Par.  What  one,  i'fwth? 
HeL  That  1  wish  well— Tis  pity— 
Par.  What's  pity? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  ia% 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  bora. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  as  op  is  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  Bllow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  most  think ;  wUch  neve 
Retams  as  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 
Page.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  my  lord  calls  forjoo. 

[Exit  Pmf, 
Par.  Little  Helen,  (arewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court 
HeL  Monsieur  ParoUes,  you  were  bo  n  awier  a 
Par.  Under  Mars,  I.  fcharitable  stec 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 
Par.  Why  uoder  Mais? 
Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  yoa  under,  tliat  yon 
mast  needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 
Par.  When  he  was  predominant 
HeL  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  nther. 
Par.  Why  think  you  so  f 
Hel.  Yoa  go  so  much  backward,  when  yoa  fight. 
Par.  That's  for  advantage. 
HeL  So  is  ronning  away,  when  fear  propones  tba 
safety :  but  the  composition,  that  yoor  vnloor  and 
fear  makes  in  yon,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  nnd  I 
like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  1  am  so  full  of  basioess,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely :  I  will  return  perfect  coartier ;  in  the 
which,  my  instrnctioo  shall  serve  to  natanlise  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  conrtier*s  counsel,  and 
nndexstand  what  advice  shall  thrust  opoo  thee ;  else 
thoo  diest  in  thine  nnthankfulness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away :  fiirewelL  When  thoa  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thoa  hast  none,  re- 
member  thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good  hosband,  and 
use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  fareweU.  [fixii. 

HeL  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  poll 
Our  slow  desi;(ns,  when  we  oorselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
Hie  kiq^s  disease — my  prqiect  may  deceive  me; 
But  mj(  intents  are  fii'd,  and  will  oot  leave  me. 

[Exit. 
Scene  IT.— Pom.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palaen 
FUmrieh  qfcomeU.    Enter  the  King  of  Fiahci, 
with  letters  ;  Lords  and  otheft  attending. 
King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  the  can ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  Ibrtane,  aind  ooalnine 
A  bmvinf  war. 
1  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  as 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  oar  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  i 
To  nave  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  i 

Approv'd  so  to  your  mi^sty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm*d  on 

And  I*  lorence  is  denied  before  be  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  sse 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  they  have  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part 
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d  LartL  It  may  well  serre 

A  nursery  to  oar  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit 

King,  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enttr  Bertram,  Lafbu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord,  It  is  the  count  BoasiUon,  my  good  lord, 
Voang  Bertram. 

Kinrj*  Youth,  tbon  bear'st  tiiy  father's  face ; 

Prank  natare,  rather  carious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  composed  thee.   Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

KiKg,  I  would  I  had  that  conporal  soundness  now. 
As  whien  thy  father,  and  myselt,  in  friendship. 
First  try'd  onr  soldiership !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
Bat  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act    It  much  repairs  Bie 
To  talk  of  yoar  good  father :  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe  ^ 
To-day  in  onr  yoang  lords ;  but  they  may  jest. 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Ww  in  his  pride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  haa  awak'd  them ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute,  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand :   who  were  below  him, 
He  ns'das  creatures  of  another  place ; 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled :  Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
Bat  goers  backward. 

Ber,  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb; 
So  in  approof  fives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  roval  speech.  (ways  say. 

King,    'Would  I  were  with  him !   He  would  al- 

2 Rethinks,  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plansive  words 
e  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,)---Xe/  me  not  tive,— 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out, — let  me  not  live,  qunth  he. 
After  myfiame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Cy  younger  spirits^  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  thing^  disdain;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere/others  of  their  aarments;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions : ^This  he  wish'd ; 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  bonev,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  Yon  are  loved,  sir ; 

The^.  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first 

King,  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't^How  long  is't, 
count. 
Since  the  phvsician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
Ue  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber,  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 
Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  me  ont 
With  several  applications  : — nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.  Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  maJAsty. 

[Exeunt.    Flourish. 

ScBNB  in.— iloMsiV/on.   A  Room  in  the  Countess's 
Palace, 
Enter  Cocntbss,  Steward^  and  Clown, 
Count.  I  will  DOW  hear :  what  say  yoa  of  this 
fentlewoman  ? 

Stew,  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  voor 
content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my 


past  endeavonrs ;  for  then  we  wonnd  our  modesty, 
and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  onr  de^rvingt,  when 
of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count,  What  does  this  knave  here?  Get  yoQ 
gone,  sirrah :  The  complaints  I  have  heard  of  yon,  I 
do  not  all  believe ;  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not : 
for,  I  know,  yoo  lack  not  the  folly  to  commit  them, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries 
yours. 
Clo,  'TIS  not  onknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
Count.  Well,  sir.  [fallow. 

Clo,  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor, 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damn'd :  But  if  I  mar 
have  your  Mysbip's  good-will  to  go  to  the  woHa, 
Isbel  the  woman  and  1  will  do  as  we  may. 
Count.  Wilt  thon  needs  be  a  benar  ? 
Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good- will  in  this  case. 
Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.    Senrice  is 
no  heritage :  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  Ood,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ;  for, 
they  say,  beams  are  blessings. 
Count,  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thon  wilt  marry. 
Clo,  Mv  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :   I  am 
driven  on  oy  the  flesh ;  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  dnves. 
Count.  Is  this  all  yoor  worship's  reason? 
Clo.  Faith,  madam,  1  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 
Count,  May  the  worid  know  tiiem  ? 
Clo,  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
yoa  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry,  that  I  may  repent  [ness. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
Clo.  1  am  out  of  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 
Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 
Clo,  You  are  shallow,  madam :  e'en  great  friends ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my 
team,  and  gives  me  leave  io  inn  the  crop:  if  I  be 
his  cuckold,  he's  mv  drudge :  He,  that  comforts  my 
wife,  is  the  cherisner  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he, 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood,  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood ;  he,  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood,  is  mv 
friend :  ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife,  is  mv  friend. 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are, 
there  were  no  fear  in  marriage ;  for  young  Charbon 
the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  nowsoe'er 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are 
both  one,  they  may  joU  horns  together,  like  any 
deer  i'  the  herd 

Count.  Wilt  thon  ever  be  a  foul-roouth'd  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  trnth 
the  next  way : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find; 
Your  marriage  comes  bp  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  bff  kind. 
Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir;  I'll  talk  with  yoa  more 
anon. 

Stew,  May  it  please  joa,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would 
speak  with  her :  Helen  I  mean. 
Clo,  fVtu  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

{Singing, '\ 
Why  tkeGrecians sacked  Troy  f 
Fond  done,  done  fond. 

Was  this  king  Friam'sjoy. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then : 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  \f  one  be  good. 
There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 
Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  yoa  corrnpt  the 
song,  sirrah. 
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do.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam ;  which  is 
a  parifyint^  o'  (he  song^ :  'Would  God  would  serve 
the  world  so  {(11  the  year !  we'd  find  no  fault  with 
tlie  tytbe- woman,  if!  were  the  parson :  One  iu  ten, 
quoth  a' !  an  we  might  have  a  good  wuman  bom  but 
everv  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould 
mena  the  lottery  well :  a  man  may  draw  his  heart 
out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I 
command  you  ? 

Cla.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — Though  honesty  be  no  pu- 
ritan, yet  it  will  do  no  hurt :  it  will  wear  the  sur- 
plice of  humility  over  the  black  gownof  a  big  heart 
•—I  am  going,  (orsooth :  the  business  w  for  Helen  to 
come  hither.  [Exit  Clown, 

Count.  Well  now.  [woman  entirely. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  yon  love  your  gentle- 

Count,  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  roe ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage, 
mav  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she 
finds :  there  is  more  owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and 
more  shall  be  paid  her,  than  she'll  demand. 

Steiv.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  nhe  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and 
did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her 
own  ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was, 
she  loved  your  son :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no 
goddess,  that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their 
two  estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend 
his  might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgms,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  to 
be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault,  or 
ransom  afterward :  This  she  delivered  in  the  most 
bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  1  heard  virgin  ex- 
claim in :  which  I  held  my  duty,  speedily  to  ac- 
quaint yoQ  withal;  sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it 

Count.  Yon  have  discharged  this  honestly ;  keep 
it  to  yourself;  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this 
before,  which  hong  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that 
I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt :  Pray  you, 
leave  me  :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you 
for  yoor  honest  care :  I  will  speak  with  yon  further 

lExit  Steward, 


Enter  Helena. 

Count,  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was 
young: 

f  f  ve  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  oar  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Oar  blood  to  as,  this  to  our  bluod  is  bom ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  yonth : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone.  [none. 

Such  were  our  faults :— or  then  we  tnooght  them 
Her  eve  is  sick  on't;  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  yon. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother ; 

Whv  not  a  mother?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Metbonght  yoa  saw  a  serpent :  What* s  in  mother. 
That  yoa  start  at  it  ?  1  say,  I  am  vour  mother ; 
And  put  yon  in  the  catalogue  of  those. 
That  were  enwombed  mine  :  I'is  often  seen. 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  as  from  foreign  seeds : 
Yoa  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  1  express  to  joo  a  mother's  care : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  card  thy  blood. 
To  sar,  I  am  thy  mother?  What's  the  matter. 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-ooloar'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 
Whv  ?.-I-that  you  are  my  daoghter  ? 

ikl  That  I  am  not 

Count  I  say,  1  ain  yoor  mother. 

Pardon,  madam ; 


The  count  Ronsillon  cannot  be  my  brotfcnr : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  hoooar'd  nama  i 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
M^  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  J 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count,  Nor  I  yoor  mofker? 

Hel,  You  are  my  mother,  madam ;  'Wonld  yoa 
were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed  my  mother ! — or,  were  you  both  our  motfacn, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister :  Can't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count,  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daagfater- 
in-law ; 
Ood  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daoghter,  and  mother. 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse  :  What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch^d  your  fondness  :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  vour  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  bead.    Now  to  all  sense  *tis  f 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asharo'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  the  passion. 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  ixnt ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so  :->for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  the  other :  and  thine  eye» 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected :  Speak,  is't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me ! 

Count.  Do  yoa  love  mv  son  ? 

HeU  Yoor  pardon,  noble  mistreas  \ 

Count.  Love  yoa  my  son  ? 

Hel.  i^o  not  yon  love  hi  m,  madam  T 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in't  a  hood. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note :  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  lull  appeach'd. 

Hel  .  Then,  I  confess. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  yoa. 
That  before  yoa,  and  next  onto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honesty  so's  my  love  : 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  1  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  aud  intenable  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
I'he  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper,  « 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madam. 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yoarself. 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtoous  yoath. 
Did  ever,  in  so  trae  a  flame  of  liking. 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  yoor  Diaa 
Was  both  herself  and  love ;  O  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  sach,  that  cannot  cbooer 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  loee ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count,  Had  voa  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  traty. 
To  go  to  Paris? 

Hel  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  track 

Hel  1  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  preecriptioaa 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading. 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  aud  that  be  will'd  bo 
In  beedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
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As  note*,  whose  fecolties  incliiti?e  were. 
Move  ttoaD  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  reit. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  set  down, 
To  core  the  desperate  Ungoishes,  whereof 
The  king  is  rendered  lost 

Cotmi,  This  was  yoor  motive 

For  P^uris.  was  it?  speak. 

HeL  My  lord  yoor  son  made  me  to  think  of  this; 
Else  Ptiris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  firom  the  conversation  of  my  thooghts. 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Cotmi,  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  yon  shoold  tender  yoor  sapoosed  aid. 
He  woold  receive  it?  He  and  his  pbvsicians 
Are  of  a  mind;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him ; 
Iliey,  that  they  cannot  help :  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  nnleamed  virgb,  when  the  schools, 
Emboweird  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

HeL  There's  something  hints. 

More  than  my  Other's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  reoeipt 
Shall, K>rm^ legacy,  besanotified 
By  the  lockiest  stars  in  heaven:  and,  would  yoor 

hononr 
Bnt  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  Pd  venture 
The  well-lost  lile  of  mine  ou  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Cotmi,  Dost  thou  believ*t? 

HeL  At,  madiim,  knowingly. 

CotmL  Wbv,  Helen,  then  shalt  have  my  leave 
and  love. 
Means  and  attendants,  and  mv  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court :  ril  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  Ood's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not    ' 


lExewti. 


ACT  n. 


ScBMB  I.~Pam.    A  Room  m  the  Kiitg'e  Palace, 

FUmriek,    Enter  King,  with  yotmg  Lords  ^  taking 

Uave  for  the  Florentine  war;  Bertram,  Pa- 

moLLBS,  and  Attendants, 

King,  Farewell,  young  k>rd,  these  warlike  prin- 
ciples [well  :— 
Do  Mit  throw  from  yon:— and  you,  my  lord,  fare- 
Share  the  advice  betwiit  you ;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  ^doth  stretch  itseli  as  'tis  received. 
And  IS  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord,  ^    It  is  our  hope,  sir. 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  tout  grace  in  health. 

King,  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  t< 
Will  not  confess,  he  owes  the  maladv 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.    Farewell,  yoong  lords ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die»  be  yon  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy, 
rrhose  iMted,  that  inherit  but  the  fell 
Of  the  last  oMnarchv,)  see,  that  yon  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  out  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  qoestant  shrinks,  find  what  yon  seek, 
Tb«t  feme  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  feiewelL 

fUtord,  Health,    at  your  bidoiiig,  serve   your 
miQesty! 

Kmg,  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them: 
Tlftey  sav,  our  French  lack  huiguage  to  deny. 
If  tlftey  demand :  beware  of  beii«  captives, 
Befiire  yon  serve. 

Beth,  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

Kmg,  Farewell— Come  hither  to  me. 

(Th9  King  retires  to  a  eouekj 

1  Jbord,  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 
hind us! 

J^ar,  Tis  not  his  feult;  the  spark 

9  Jbord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars  I 

J^ar,  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars ! 

£ter,  1  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with ; 
Too  jfomng,  and  the  next  gear,  and  *tte  too  tmrlg. 


Par.  An  thv  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  steal  away 
bravely. 

Ber,  I  shall  stay  here  the  ferehorse  to  a  smock* 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonrv. 
Till  honour  he  bought  up,  and  no  swora  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with :  By  heaven  I'll  steal  away. 

ILord,  There's  hononr  in  the  theft. 

Par,  Commit  it,  count 

3  Lord,  I  am  your  accessary;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber,  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 

1  Lord,    Farewell,  captain.  [body. 

"i  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  I 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word, good  metals: — 
Yon  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  flie  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio.  with  his  cicatrice^  an  emblem  oif 
war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek;  it  was  this  very 
sword  entrenched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live ;  and  ob- 
serve his  reports  for  me. 

3  Lord,  We  shall,  noble  oaptain. 

Par,  Mars  dote  on  yon  for  his  novices!  [EsemU 
Lords^—yfhni  will  you  do? 

Ber,  Stay ;  the  king — ^        (Seeing  him  riee,J 

Par,  Use  a  more  specious  ceremony  to  the  no- 
ble lords;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the 
list  of  too  cold  an  adieu:  be  more  expressive  to 
them ;  for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the 
time,  there,  do  muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and 
move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ; 
and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to 
be  followed:  after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated 
farewell. 

Ber,  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par,  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  sword-men.  [Exemtt  Bertram  andParolUs. 
Enter  IaMWSx}, 

Lqf,  Pardon,  my  lord,  {kneeling J  for  me  and 
for  my  tidmgs. 

Kisw,  rU  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Lqf.  Then  here's  a  man 

Stands,  that  has  brought  his  pardon.    I  would  you 
Had  kneel'd.  rov  brd,  to  ask  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  at  my  mdaing,  von  could  bo  stand  up. 

Kmg,  I  would  I  bad ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  ask*d  thee  mercy  for't 

JL^.  Good  faith,  across : 

But,  my  good  lord, 'tis  thus:  Will  you  be  cur*d 
Of  your  infirmity  ? 

Kiiw.  No. 

Lq^  O,  will  you  eat 

No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will. 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them :  I  have  seen  a  medicine, 
Thaf  s  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 


Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canarr. 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  t 
Is  powerful  to  araise  kin^  Pepin,  nay^ 


To  ffive  great  Charlemam  a  pen  in  bis  hand. 
Ana  vmte  to  her  a  bve-line. 

Kino.  What  her  is  this? 

Laf.  Whj,  doctor  she :   My  lord,  there's  one 
amv'd, 
If  yon  will  see  her,— now,  by  my  feith  and  honour^ 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  Kght  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex.  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  bath  amaafd  rae  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness :  Will  you  see  ber 
(For  thatis  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  weH  at  me. 

King,  Now,  good  Lafen, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it 

Lqf,  Nay.  Pll  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exii  Lcy'eu. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 
Mesnter  Lafbu  u/iih  Hrlkna. 

L(tf.  Nay,  come  yoor  ways ; 
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Thit  it  liii  Bugettr,  ny  your  miod  to  him : 
A  traitor  yoa  do  look  like ;  bot  such  traitort 
His  nu^jettT  sekkMn  fean :  I  am  Cretaid't  uncle. 
That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  ^on  well.  [Exit, 

King.  Now,  fiur  one.  does  yoor  boHoeas  ibilow  ns  ? 

H9L  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
Myfather ;  in  wnat  he  did  profess,  well  foaod. 

King,  1  knew  him.  [him ; 

H9L  The  rather  will  I  spare  mj  pndses  towards 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.    On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  tne  devest  issoe  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  np,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so  • 
And.  hearing  yoar  high  migesty  is  touched 
With  that  nMngnantcaoae,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  pH  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King,  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

Bot  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, — 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 
The  coagre||[ated  college  have  concluded. 
That  lalMMm|f  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  mast  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitate  ear  part-cure  malady 
To  empirics :  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

MeL  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  (0  bear  me  back  again. 

King,   I  cannot  give  thee    less»  to   be  call'd 
grateful: 
Thou  thoughtst  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowiiwall  iny  peril,  toou  no  art 

MeL  What  Lean  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try; 
Since  yon  set  up  your  rest  '^nst  remedy : 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  b»bes.    Great  ioods  have 

flown 
Prom  simple  sources :  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
\\lien  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits,  ^ 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 
King,  1  must  not  hear  thee;   fare  thee  well, 
kind  maid; 
Thy jiains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
I'roffers.  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

UeL  Inspired  merit  so  bv  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  him,  that  all  things  knows. 
As  tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 
Bot  most  it  is  presumption  in  ns,  when 
The  help  of  h«iven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 


-to  my 

Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  exoeriment 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  ofiuine  aim ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident  ?  W  ithio  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  core  ? 

HeL  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace. 

Ere  t%vice  the  hones  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcber  his  diurnal  rinjg: 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidentaioamp, 
Moist  Hesnerus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  ano  twenty  times  the  pilot's  class 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  tney  pass ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shad  fly, 
Health  shall  Kve  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

Kittg.  Upon  tliy  certainty  and  confidence. 


What  dar'st  thou  V4 
HeL 


A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  dmdged 
IS  ball   ' 


Acrli. 


Tax  of  impudence... 


Tradnc'd  by  odioas  baflads ;  my  maiden's' 1  ^ 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  no  worse  of  wont  extended. 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended.      [sp 

King,  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  dolb 
His  powerful  sound,  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate : 
Youth,  beauty,  urisooat,  courage,  virtue,  ail 
That  bappiaeso  and  prime  can  happ^  call : 
Thou  this  to  hasard,  needs  most  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physio  I  will  try^ 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  1  die. 

HeL  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deaerv'd :  Not  helping^  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  1  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

Ki$tg,  Make  thy  deniand. 

HeL  BatwiUyoaoMkeiteven? 

King.  Ay,   by   my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of 
beiaven.  Ihand. 

HeL  Then  thou  shah  give  me.  with  thy  kingly 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  comasand; 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  fromforththe  royal  blood  of  France ; 
My  lew  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of^thy  state : 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  task,  thee  to  bestow.^ 

Kin^.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  ohaerv'd* 
Thy  wdl  by  mv  perlormaace  shall  be  serv'd ; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time :  for  i. 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  1  question  thee,  and  more  I  must; 
Though,  more   to  know,  could   not  be  more  to 
trust;  [not 

From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on, — Bal 
Unqnestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest-^ 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  d^ed. 
[Flonriek.     "^ 


ScmKEll^Romeiilon.   A  Room  in  tke  Cotmtme's 
Paiaee. 

Enter  Countess  and  CUnon, 

Count,  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  pot  y<w  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo,  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed.  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court 

Covnt,  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  aaako  yoa 
special,  when  you  put  ofTtliat  with  such  coateaipt? 
But  to  the  court! 


not  for  the  court:  but,  for  me,  1  have  an  aaawer 
will  serve  all  men. 
ComU.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits 

*  Slo.  It  is  Uke  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  hat. 
tocks;  the  pin-battock,  the  qaaloh^MrtlDek,  the 
brawn-buttoc\,  or  any  buttock.  [tions : 

Cpmnt,  Will  your  aaswer  serve  fit  to  all  qws- 
Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  as  at* 
tomer,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  paak, 
as  Tib  s  rush  for  Tom's  fbre-fiager,  as  a  pancatr 
for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  thr 
nail  to  his  hole,  the  cockokl  to  his  horn,  as  a  sesU- 
ing  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  <o 
the  taiar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

ComU,  Have  vou,  I  say»  an  aaawer  af  sack  fknrst 
for  all  •      ^ 
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Cio.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  yonr 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  qaestion. 

ComU,  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
sise,  that  mnst  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  Bat  a  trifle  neither,  in  eood  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't :  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier;  it  shall 
do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Cotmt.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  conid :  I  will  be 
a  fool  m  ouestion,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  b^  your 
answer,    i  praT  yon,  sir,  are  yon  a  courtier? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, IVre's  a  simple  putting 

off j-— more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,—- lliick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat  [you. 

Clo,  O  Lord,  sir^ — ^Nay,  nnt  me  to't,  I  warrant 

Count  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Spare  ^ot  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  O  LorH,  sir,  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  spare  not  me !  Indeed,  yonr  0  Lord,  etr, 
IS  very  sequent  to  your  whipping  ^  you  would  an- 
swer verr  well  to  a  whipping,  if  yon  were  but 
boand  to*t 

Clo.  1  ne>r  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — 

0  Lordy  sir:  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
•ervc  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Why,  there't  serves  well 
again.  [this. 

Count.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  bntriness :  give  Helen 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  yon :  yon  nu- 
denttand  me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  ^ere  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  yuu  again.         [Exeunt  severaliff, 

ScBMB  111.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Kiugr 

Palace. 

Enter  Birtrah,  Lafbo,  and  Pabollbs. 

Lqf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  Imve 
our  philosophicnl  |»er8oiw,  to  make  modem  and 
lamiuar  tilings,  sn|tematunil  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors ;  ensconcinc 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so 'tis. 

Lqf.  To  be  relinquished  nf  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  saT ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Lttf.  Of  all  tne  learned  and  auUientic  feUows,-* 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 

fjaf.  That  gave  him  out  inrnrahle, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis:  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped,— 

Par.  Right:  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  an — 

Jj^f.  Uncertain  life,  aad  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Jj<tf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  1*8,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  show- 
ing, you  shall  read  it  in, What  do  you  call 

tlw're?—  ^         [actor. 

Litfi  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 

Par.  lliaf  s  it  I  wnuld  have  said ;  the  very  same. 

Lttf.  Why,  yonr  dol|>hin  is  not  lustier ;  'tore  me, 

1  speak  iu  respect 

Par.  NaT,  'tis  strange,  ^tis  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  anal  tlm  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinoroiis  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 

Laf.  Very  bawl  of  heaven.  [the— 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

f^tf.  In  a  nuMt  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 


transcendence:  which  sbonld,  indeed,  give  oa  a 
further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of 
the  king,  as  to  be — 
Lttf.  Generally  thankful. 

Enter  KiNO,  Hblena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it;  you  say  well:  here 
comes  the  king. 

Lctf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  savs :  IU  Uke  a 
maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head : 
why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranta 

Par.  Mort  At  Vinaigrel  Is  not  this  Helen? 

L(tf.  'Fore  Ood,  I  think  so. 

King.  Oo,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court — 
iExtt  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  paUent's  side; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banMi*d  sense 
I'hott  hast  repeai'd,  a  second  time  BMeive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  tliy  i 


Enter  severed  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  yonthfnl  par- 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing,  [eel 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ;  [sake. 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  for- 

Hel.  To  each  of  joo  one  fair  and  virtnons  mis- 
tress 
Fall,  when  love  please ! — marrv,  to  each,  bat  one ! 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  Cnrtal,  and  his  funiiture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys*. 
Ami  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those,  bnt  had  a  nuble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Hea\  en  hath,  through  me,  restored  tlie  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

Hel.  I  am  n  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest. 
That  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid : — 
Please  it  your  mi^jesty,  I  have  done  already: 
The  blushes  in  my  clieeks  tlms  whisper  mi'. 
We  blush,  that  thou  should'st  choose:  but,  be 

rtfnsed, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
IVe'll  ne'er  come  there  again. 

King.  Make  choice ;  and,  see. 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly; 
And  io  imperial  Love,  that  f^  most  high. 
Do  my  siens  stream. — Sir,  will  yon  hear  my  suit? 

1  Lora.  And  grant  it 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir:  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
Bines-ace  for  my  life.  [eyes. 

HeL  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair 
Before  I  speak,  too  threatenhigly  replies : 
Love  make  yonr  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Lord.  No  betted,  if  yon  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  so  I  take  iny  leave. 

L^.  Do  they  all  deny  her?  An  they  were  sons 
of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would  send 
them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  {to  a  Lord)  that  I  yoor  hand 
shonld  take ; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  yonr  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  I 

Lnf.  These  bovs  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  mme 
have  her:  sure,  they  are  liastards  to  the  English; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them.  ^ 

Hel.  You  arc  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  bliiod. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  m. 

Lctf.  There's  one  grni»e  yet— I  am  sure,  thy  fa- 
ttier drank  wine.— Hut  it  tlion  bc'ftt  not  an  ass,  I  am 
a  youtli  of  fourteen ;  I  Imve  known  thee  already. 

8* 
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HtU  I  daro  not  n  j  I  take  yoa ;  {to  Bertram) 
bat  I  give 
Me,  and  my  lenrice,  erer  whilil  I  live, 
into  joiirj|iiidiog  powers — ^Thie  it  the  man. 

Ktng.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  she's 
thy  wife.  [highness, 

Ber,  Mvwife,  my  liege?  I  shall  beseech  your 
fn  such  a  Dosiness  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thoa  not,  fiertram. 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Ves,  my  good  lord : 

Bnt  never  hope  to  know  why  I  shouldmarnr  her. 

King.  Thoa  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed.^ 

Ber,  Bat  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Mast  answer  for  vour  raising  ?    I  know  her  well ; 
Me  had  her  breeaing  at  my  father's  charge : 
A  poor  physician's  daaghter  my  wife ! — Diidain 
Rather  corrnpt  me  ever !  [which 

Kma.  Tib  only  title  thoa  disdain*st  in  her,  the 
I  can  bnild  ap.    Stranse  is  it,  that  oar  bloods. 
Of  coloar,  weight  and  heat,  poar'd  all  together, 
Woald  qoite  cookMind  distinctioo,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty :  if  she  be 
All  that  is  virtaoas,  (save  what  thoa  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daaghter,)  thon  dislik'st 
OTvirtoe  tor  the  name ;  bat  do  not  so: 
From  lowest  place  when  virtnons  things  proceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  dc«d : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtae  none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  hoooar :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name  j  vileness  is  so : 
The  propertjr  by  what  it  is  should  ^, 
Not  oy  the  title.    She  is  youn^,  wise,  fair; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honour;  that  is  honour's  acorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  best  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers:  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  everr  tomb  ^  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  ana  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  obliviou,  is  the  tomb 
Of  bonoar'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she. 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't 

King.  Thou  wroi^'st  thyself,  if  thoa  should'st 
strive  to  choose.  [glad ; 

HeL  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  1  am 
Let  the  rest  go.  [feat. 

King.  My  honoui's  at  the  stake:  which  io  de- 
I  must  procfnce  my  power :  here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
Mv  love,  and  ber  desert;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We.  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam :  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow :  Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse         [hate. 
Of  youth  and  ignorance;  both  my  revenge  and 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  tenns  of  pitjr :  speak ;  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  k>rd ;  for  I  submit 
Mv  fancy  to  your  eyes :  wlien  I  consider. 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
Tlie  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  ao  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

Aud  tell  ber  she  is  thine;  to  whom  I  promise 


A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  etinte, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  fevoor  of  the  kins. 
Smile  upon  this  contract;  whose  ceresMMy 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new>bom  brief. 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  conung  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.    As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  relipous ;  else,  does  err. 

[Exeunt  Ktng,  JBertram,  Helena,  Lorde, 
tmd  Attendanie. 

haf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  yoa. 

Par.  Vour  pleasure,  sir?  [recantatioik 

haf.  Your  Ford  and  master  did  well  to  make  Ua 

Par.  Recantation  ?— My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

haf*  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  laiifn>*S<f  I  speak? 

haf.  A  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.    Mv  master  ? 

haf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  RonsiBoo  ? 

Par,  To  any  county  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is 
man.  [of  another  style. 

he^.  To  what  is  count's  man  \  count's  master  ia 

Par.  Yog  are  toodd,  sir ;  let  it  satisfy  you,  yon 
ar^  too  old. 

haf.  I  most  tell  thee,  sirmh,  I  write  man;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

haf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinariea,  to  be 
a  nrettf  wise  fellow :  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent 
or  thy  travel :  it  mii|it  pass :  yet  the  scarfe,  and  the 
bannerets,  about  tnee,  did  manifoldly  diasuade  bm 
from  believimf  thee  a  veasel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I 
care  not :  vet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up ;  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Pat.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiqoity 
upon  thee, — 

haf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  b  anger,  leal 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ;— which  if— Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  lor  I 
look  through  thee.    Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  Bly  lord,  you  give  me  BMst  egregions  in- 
dignity, (of  it 

haf-  Ay,  with  all  my  heaK;  and  thou  art  worthy 

Par.  1  have  not,  my  lord,  deaerved  it 

haf.  Yes,  £ood  feith,  every  dram  of  it;  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a  acruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

haf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  (or  thon  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o'the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bo..dage.  1  have  a  desire 
to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  nther  aiy 
knowledge ;  that  I  may  say,  in  the  defeult,  he  is  a 
man  I  Iumw. 

Par.  My  lord,  yoo  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

haf.  I  would  it  were  hellpains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal:  fur  doing  I  am  past:  as 
will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  on 
leave.  \EsiL 

Par.  WeU.  thou  hast  a  son  sbaU  take  this  dia- 


re  pity  or  bia  agr, 
than  I  would  have  of— I'll  beat  him,  an  if  I  cooU 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafbo. 

La/:  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married 
there's  news  for  you ;  yon  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  1  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship 
to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs:  he  is  my 
good  lord :  whom  1  serve  above,  is  my  i 

hi^f.  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 
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Laf.  The  devil  H  »,  that's  thynuuter.  Why  dost 
thoa  garter  op  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make 
hose  of  thy  sleeres  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thoa 
wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands. 
By  mine  honoar,  if  I  were  hot  two  boors  yoonfier, 
I'd  beat  thee :  methinks,  thoo  art  a  general  offence, 
and  every  man  sboald  beat  thee.  I  think,  thoa 
wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon 
thee.  [lord. 

Par,  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measnre,  my 
Le^f.  Go  to,  sb;:yoa  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  oat  of  a  pomegranate ;  yon  are  a 
vagabond,  andnotmetraveUer:  yon  are  more  saocy 
with  lords,  and  honourable  penonaps,  than  the 
heraldry  of  yoor  birth  and  wtnes  gives  yoa  com- 
mission. Yoa  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I'd 
caU  yoa  knave.    I  leave  yoa.  [Exit. 

Enier  Bkbtbam. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then.— Good,  very 
good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Bsr*  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Althoogfa  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have 
I  will  not  bed  her.  [sworn. 

Far.  What?  what,  sweetheart? 

Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me ; — 
I'll  to  the  TiMcan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot:  To  the  wars! 

Btr.  There's  letters  from  my  mother;  what  the 
I  know  not  yet  [import  b. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :  To  the  wars,  my 
boy,  to  the  wars ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, . 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home ; 
Spendmg  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars'  fiery  steed:  To  other  regions  1 
France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Tbenfore,  to  the  war! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so;  I'll  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acouaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
And  «rhereKM«  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak :  his  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  strike :  war  is  no  strife. 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
111  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there's  noise  in  it— 
Tishard; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  thatfs  marr'd : 
Therefore  awav,  and  leave  her  bravely :  go : 
The  king  has  oone  you  wrong;  but,  hushl'tis  so. 

[Exeuttt. 

ScEMB  I V.^ — The  same.  Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

HeL  My  mother  greets  me  kindly  :  is  she  well  ? 

do.  She  is  not  well :  but  yet^he  has  her  health : 
she's  very  merry;  but  yet  she  is  not  well:  but 
thanks  be  given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 
i'  the  worid :  but  yet  she  is  not  well 

HsL  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that 
•he's  not  very  well  ?  [thmgs. 

do.  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two 

Hei.  What  two  things? 

do.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
•end  her  quickly!  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth, 
from  whence  God  send  her  quickly] 

Enter  Pabollbb. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

HeL  I  hope^  sir,  I  have  yoor  good  vriU  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  Yoa  had  my  pravera  to  lead  them  on ;  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave ! 
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How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

do.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I«iy  nothing. 

do^  Marry,  vou  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  snakes  out  his  roaster's  undoing :  to 
say  nolhia|p,  to  do  nothing,  t»  know  nothing,  and  to 
have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ; 
which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

P€u^,  Away^  thou'rt  a  knave. 

do.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave 
thoo  art  a  knave;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave :  this  had  been  truth,  sir.  [thee. 

P€tr.  Go  io,  thoo  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found 

do.  Did  yoa  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search ,  sir,  was  profitable ; 
and  much  fool  may  yen  find  in  you,  even  to  the 
world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'fiuth,  and  well  fed.— 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night; 
A  .veiy  senous  business  calls  on  him* 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love,  [ledge , 

Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknow- 
But  i>uts  it  off  by  a  eompell'd  restrabt ;       [sweets. 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with 
Which  thev  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  boor  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

HeL  What's  bis  will  else? 

P€a\  That  yoa  will  take  yoor  instant  leave  o'  the 

And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apokigy  yon  think  ' 

May  make  it  probable  need.- 

Htf  A'  What  more-  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will 

Par,  1  shall  report  it  so. 

HeL  I  pray  you.— Come,  sirrah. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  V. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Lttfi  But,  I  hope,  yoor  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Lqf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  ^testimony, 

Lqf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true ;  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting. 

Ber*  I  do  assure  youj  mvlord^  he  u  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  vahani 

Litf.  t  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  trani^ssed  against  his  valoor;  and  rov  state 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I- cannot  yet  find  in  my 
heart  to  repent  Here  he  comes ;  I  pray  you,  make 
us  friends,  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  These  thii^  shall  be  done,  sir.     (To  Ber.) 

haf.  Pray  yoa>  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sir? 

haf.  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  sir;  he,  sir,  is  a 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Bsr.  IsshegOQetothe.king?(A«tc£f/oParo//e«.) 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  WUl  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 
Given  orders  for  our  horses;  and  to-night. 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, ^ 

Jjtaf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dmner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and 
uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with, 
should  be  once  beard,  and  thrice  beateik — God  save 
you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monsiearf 
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Par,  I  know  not  how  I  liav«  deserted  to  nw  ialo 
my  lord's  displeasore. 

haf,  Yoo  have  mede  shift  to  mo  iiito%  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  tliat  leaped  into  the  costard ; 
and  OQt  of  it  yoa'il  ron  again,  rather  than  suffer 
questaoo  for  yoor  residence. 

Btr,  It  may  be.  yon  have  mistaken  him,  mv  lord. 
^  haf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  bin  at 
his  prayers.  Fare  yon  well,  my  md :  and  believe 
this  of  me.  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  tnis  light  nut ; 
the  sool  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in 
matter  of  heavy  consequence ;  I  have  kept  of  them 
tame,  and  know  their  natures. — Farewetl,  monsieur : 
I  have  spoken  bettor  of  yoo,  than  yon  have  or  will 
deserve  at  my  hand ;  hot  we  must  do  good  against 
evil  \^U, 

Par,  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber,  I  think  soi. 

Par,  Why,  do  yon  not  know  him  ?  [speech 

B«r,  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common 
Gives  him  a  worthy  past.    Here  comes  my  clog. 

JSnisr  Hblena. 

RtL  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  yoo. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
Wot  present  parting;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  yon. 

Bt,  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

Yoo  must  not  marvel,  Helena,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business  ^^herefore  am  I  ibund 
So  much  unsettled :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  presently  yoo  take  yoor  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 
For  my  respects  are  bettor  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointmento  have  in  them  a  need, 
Oreator  than  shews  itoelf,  at  the  first  view. 
To  yon,  that  know  them  not    This  to  my  mother : 

(Giving  a  letUr,) 
Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so 
1  leave  you  to  yoor  wisdom. 

HeL  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

fiat  that  I  am  yoor  most  obedient  servant 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that 

H*L  And  ever  shall. 

With  tme  observance,  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail*d 
To  equal  my  great  ibrtnne. 

Ber,  Let  that  go: 

My  haste  is  very  great:  Farewell ;  hie  home. 

HeL  Pray,  sir,  year  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

He/.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine :  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  tioMroos  thiei^  most  fain  would  steal 
What  Uw  does  vooch  mine  own. 

Ber,  What  would  you  have  ? 

UeL  Something;  and  scarce  so  much  :~nothing, 
indeed.— 
I  would  not  tell  yon  what  I  would:    my  lord — 

*faith,ves;— 
Strangers,  and  foes,  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber,  I  ivay  yon,  stoy  not,  bot  in  haste  to  horse. 

UeL  I  shall  not  break  yoor  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Ber,  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur?  — 
FarewelL  [Exii  Helena, 

Oo  then  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  com«. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum : — 
Away,  and  for  oar  flight 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio !        [Elsetmi, 

ACT  HI. 

SciMl  1.— ^^reMCS.  A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Pionrieh,  Enter  the  DuKi  of  Florvnci,  attended; 

two  French  Lorde,  and  others, 

thtke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 

heard 


The  fiindamental  reasons  of  this  war: 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirste  after. 

1  Lord  HoIt  seems  the  qnanel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  blaci  and  iearfol 

On  the  opposer.  (France 

Duke,  Therefore  we  marvel  mnch,  oor  cooain 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shot  his  bosom 
A«UD8t  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord  Good  my  lord. 
The  reasons  of  onr  steto  I  cannot  yield. 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  fimnd 
Myself  m  mv  uncertain  gnmnds  to  fail 
As  often  as  1  gness'd. 

Duke,  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord  But  I  am  sore,  the  younger  of  our  nature. 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  ny  day. 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke,  Welcome  shaU  they  be ; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  settle.     Yoa  know  year  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flomrieh,  Exeemt. 

Scene  W^-^RoueiUon,    A  Room  in  the  CemUtse's 

Palace, 

Enter  Coumtbis  and  Chum, 

Count,  It  liath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  1  toke  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholv  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  yon  ? 

Clo,  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing; 
mind  the  ruff,  and  sing;  ask  questions,  and  sing; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing :  I  know  a  man  that  had  thia 
trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count,  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  be 
means  to  come.  {Opening  a  letter.) 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  label,  since  I  was  at 
court :  our  old  ling  and  our  labels  o^  the  oonntry 
are  nothing  like  yoor  old  Ung  and  yoor  labels  o'  the 
court:  Uie  brains  of  mv  Cupid's  knocked  out;  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no 

Count.  What  have  we  here?  [stomach. 

Clo,  E'en  that  yoo  have  there.  [Exit. 

Count.  (  Reads )  I  have  sent  pom  a  daughter-im' 
law:  she  haihrecooered  the  king,  and  undone  m*:. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her;  andewom  to 
make  the  not  eternal  You  ehaU  near,  i  am  run 
awag;  know  it,  btfore  the  report  come,  jff  there 
be  breadth  enough  m  the  world,  J  will  hold  a  long 
distance,    Mg  dutg  to  you. 

Your  uMortunate  eon,  Bbeteaii. 
This  u  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  flv  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtooos 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enier  Clown, 


Clo,  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count,  What  is  the  matter  i 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  soom 
comfort :  your  son  will  not  be  kiUed  so  soon  as  I 
thought  ne  would. 

Couni,  Why  should  he  be  killed? 

Clo,  So  say  I,  madam^  if  he  ran  away,  as  I  hem 
he  does:  the  dai^^r  is  u  standing  to't;  that^ii  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  gettiw  of  chUdten. 
Here  they  come,  will  toll  yoa  more :  for  ssy  part,  I 
only  hear,  yoor  son  was  run  away.       \Eant  Clown. 

Enter  Hwuksa  and  two  Gentlemen, 

1  Gen,  Save  you,  vood  madam. 

HeL  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gen,  Do  not  say  so. 
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Count  Think  opoD  patieooe.— *Pniy  700,  gentle- 
1  have  felt  to  nuiy  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief,  [men,— 
That  the  intfiMX  of  neither,  on  the  start,  (70a? 
Can  iiiian  ne  nnilo*t — ^Where  is  my  son,  I  pray 

3  Omi.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
FUvence: 
Weaetkimthttherwafd;  froai  theaoe  we  caase, 
Ancl,  after  soBM  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again.  [port 

HeL  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;  here*s  my  pass- 
(BeadgJ)  When  thou  rami  get  the  ring  upon  mg 
JmgeTt  whichnever  ehcUicome  qgf,  andehew  me  a 
chlid  begotten  qftf^  body,  thai  I  am  father  to, 
then  call  me  huehand :  but  in  euch  a  then  I  unite 


a  never. 

lliis  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 
Count.  Brought  yon  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gent,  Ay,  madam; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count,  I  pr'ythee.  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety :  He  was  my  son; 
Bat  I  do  wash  bis  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.  —Towards  Florence  is  he? 

2  Gent,  Ay,  madam. 

Count,  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

3  Gent,  Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  believ't. 
The  duke  wiH  lay  upon  him  all  tbe  honour 

That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

1  Gent,  Ay.  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed.  . 

HeL  {Reads,)  Till  J  ikave  no  wife,  I  have  no- 
thing in  France, 

Count,  Find  you  that  there? 

HeL  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gont,  'TIS  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply. 
His  heart  was  not  contenting  to.  [which 

Count,  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife  \ 
There's  nothing  Mre,  that  is  too  good  ibr  him, 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

1  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count,  Parolles,  was't  not  ? 

1  Gent,  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he.  [ness. 

Count,  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wicked- 


My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement 

1  Gent,  Indeed,  good  lady. 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count,  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ; 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him,  that  bis  swoni  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses .  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent,  Wt  serve  yoa,  madam. 
In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affiurs. 

Count,  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Count,  and  Gentlemen. 

HeL  Till  I  habe  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
France. 
Nothing  m  France,  until  he  has  no  vrife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Roosilbn,  none  in  France, 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.    Poor  lord !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  th^  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  Hmbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  is  it  1, 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  oouit,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?    O  you  leaden 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still- piercing  airy 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord  I 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charaes  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitii^  that  do  hold  him  to't : 


And,  thoi«h  I  kill  him  not,  1  am  the  cause 

His  death  was  so  effected :  better  'twera, 

1  aaet  the  ravin  lion  when  lie  roar'd 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  twere 

That  all  the  miseries,  which  nature  owes,      [silkm, 

Were  mine  at  once :  No,  come  thou  home,  Rou- 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 

As  oft  it  loses  all;  I  will  be  gone : 

My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence : 

Shall!  stay  here  to  dot?  no,  no,  althongh 

The  air  ofParadise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  ang^ls/iffic'd  all :  1  will  be  gone : 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 

To  coosohite  thine  ear.    Come,  mght :  end,  day ! 

For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief.  Til  stoai  away.  [£git. 

ScBNB  lU.— ^Vbrencs.    Btfore  the  Duke's  Palace, 
Flourish    Enter  the  Ddkb  op  Flokbncb,  Ber- 
tram, Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others, 
Duke,  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art;  and  we, 
Great  in  our  nope,  lay  our  best  love  and  crsdence 
Upon  thy  promising  iortnne. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  the  extnme  edge  of  hasard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth; 

And  fortune  i>lay  ufKm  thy  prosperous  helm. 
As  thy  anspieioos  miitrsss ! 

Ber.  Tliis  very  day. 

Great  Man,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;.  and  I  shall  Pfove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  fove.  [Mlxeunt, 

Scene  Vf^—Rousillon,    A  Room  m  the  Countess's 

Palace, 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count,  Alasl  and  would  yon  take  the  letter  of 
her? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done. 
By  sendiQg  me  a  letter  ?    Read  it  again. 

Stew,  lam  St,  Jaques"  pilgrim,  thither  gone  ; 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  ((fended. 
That  bare/oot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  t^fon. 

With  samteavow  mg  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloodg  course  of  war, 

Mg  deareet  maeter,  gour  dear  son,  mag  JUe  ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far. 

His  mune  with  jtealous  fervour  sanctifg  : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  cent  mm  forth 
From  courtly  friende,  with  can^nngfoes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  theheeleqf worth: 
He  is  too  gttod  and  fair  for  death  and  me  ; 
fVhom  I  mgse{f  embrace,  to  eet  him  free. 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 

wonls! 

Riaaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much. 
As  letting  her  pass  so;  had  I  s^e  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  ber  utents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew,  ^  Pkurdon  me,  madam : 

If  I  had  given  yon  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  uaA  yet  she  writei^ 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain. 

Count,  What  ai^l  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrire. 
Unless  her  prayen,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messen^ : — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  m  cone. 
He  will  return :  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hithsr  by  pure  love :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  bsense 
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To  make  dUtiuctios : — ^Provide  thi* 
Mjr  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak; 
Onef  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[flseunt, 

ScBHE  V.—Without  the  fFatts  qf  Florence, 
A  tucket  qfar  qgr.    Enter  an  aid  fTidow  of  Flo- 
rence, Diana,  Violbnta,  Mariana,  and  other 

Citigens, 

Wid,  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight 

Via,  They  say,  the  French  coont  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

fVid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander :  and  that  with  his  own  hand 
he  slew  the  dake's  brother.  We  have  lost  oar  la- 
boar:  they  are  (^oe  a  contrary  way:  hark!  you 
maY  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar,  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  Fronch  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid,  1  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar,  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  Pa- 
rolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  sn|[gestions  for 
the  jToung  earl.^ — Beware  of  them,  Diana:  their 
promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these 
engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under : 
many  a  maid  hath  been  sedaced  by  them ;  and  the 
misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the 
wreck  of  muideiuiood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  but  they  are  limed  with  the  twij^s  that 
threaten  tnem.  I  hope,  1  need  not  to  advise  you 
further :  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep  you 
where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  further  daoger 
known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost 

Dia,  You  shall  nut  need  to  (ear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dreee  rf  a  pilgrim, 

fVid,  I  hope  so. ^Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim : 

I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house :  thither  they  send 

one  another :  Til  question  her. — 

Ood  save  you,  pilgrim !  Whither  are  you  bound? 

HeL  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  tlie  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  yoo  ? 

fVid,  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way? 

fyid.  Ay,  many,  is  it — Hark  you  ! 

(a  march  afar  cff,) 
They  come  this  way : — If  yoo  will  tarry,  holy  yA- 
But  till  the  troops  come  by,  [gnm, 

I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  mysel£ 

Rel,  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

fie/.  I  thank  you,  and  vrill  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid,  Yon  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Bel,  Ididso. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

ReL  His  name,  I  prey  vou. 

Dia*  Tlie  count  RonsiUoo :  Know  yoo  sucn  a 
one  ?  [him ; 

UeL  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
Hisiaeel  know  not 

Dia,  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken.    He  stole  finom  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

HeU  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth ;  1  know  his  lady. 

Dia*  There  u  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count. 
Reports  but  ooanely  of  her. 

EeL  What's  his  name? 

Dia,  Blonsienr  Parolles. 

HeU  O,  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  tM  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 
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Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
1  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia,  Alas,  poor  lady  \ 

'TIS  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  deteslii^  lord. 

Wid.  A  right  good  creature  :  wheresoe'er  she  ia. 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd.  0ker 

Hel,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid,  He  does, indeed; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  is  vm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter  with  drum  and  coloure,  a  party  qfthe  Flo- 
rentine army,  BBRTmAM,  ontf  Pabolles. 

Mar.  mht  gods  forbid  else ! 

Wid  So,  DOW  they  come : 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  sou ; 
That,  Escalus. 

ReL  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He; 

That  with  the  plume :  tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
1  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester. 
He  were  much  goodlier: — ^Is't  not  a  bandaoase 

HeL  I  like  him  weU.  (gentleman  ? 

Dia.  'Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honest: — Yond's  that 
same  knave. 
That  leads  him  to  these  ulsces ;  were  I  his  Udy, 
I'd  poison  that  vile  rasca. 

m.  Which  is  he? 

Dia,  That  jaok-an-apes  with  scarfs :  Why  Is  he 
melancholy  t 

HeL  Perchance  he's  hurt  iUe  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum!  welt 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something :  Look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

Wid,  Marry,  hang  you ! 

Mar,  Andyour  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

lExeuni  Bertram^  ParoUee,  OJieert, 
emd  Soldiers. 

Wid  The  troop  is  past:  Cooae,  pilgrim,  I  wiU 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  ei^n'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  boood. 
Already  at  my  house. 

Rel.  I  humbly  thank  jrou : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking. 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  tliis  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.         VVe'U  take  your  offer  kindly.  [Exemmt. 

Scene  VI. — Cetmp  before  Florence. 
Enter  BE|iTmAM,  and  the  two  French  Lorde. 

1  Lord  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't;  let  him 
have  his  wav. 

2  Lord  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding. 
hold  me  no  more  in  ^our  respect 

1  Lord,  On  my  lite,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think,  1  am  so  far  deceived  in  him? 

J  Lord  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  in- 
finite and  endless  liar,  an  honriy  promise-breaker, 
the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lord- 
ship's entertainment 

uLord,  It  were  fit  you  knew  him;  lest,  reposiag 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might, 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  daa|;er, 
fail  you.  (to  try  him. 

Ber.  1  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action 

3  Lord  None  better  than  to  kt  hhn  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undettafce 
to  do. 

1  Lord!  I,  with  a  troop  of  FloreotiDes,  will  sad- 
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denly  aarprife  Urn;  Mok  I  will  haTe,  whom;  I  am 
safe*  he  Ildows  not  from  the  enemv :  we  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  hot  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the 
adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  onr  tents :  JBe 
bot  yoor  lordship  present  at  his  eiamination ;  if  he 
do  not,  ibr  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest 
compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  yon,  and 
deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  yon, 
and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  sonl  upon 
oath,  never  trust  my  jadgraent  in  any  thing. 

9  Lor<l  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
bis  dram :  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for't :  when 
yoor  lonuhip  sees  the  bottom  of  nis  success  inX 
and  io  what  metel  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will 
be  melted,  if  yon  give  him  not  John  I)mm*s  enter- 
tainment, yoor  incTiniiy  cannot  be  removed.  Here 
becomes. 

EiUer  Pabollbs. 

1  LonL  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  binder  not 
the  humour  of  his  design;  let  him  fetch  off  his 
dram  in  any  hand.  ^     ..     • 

Ber.  How  now,  monsiear?  this  dram  sticks 
•orely  in  your  disposition. 

2  Lard.  A  pox  on't.  let  it  go;  *tis  but  a  dram. 
Par.  But  a  dram  I  Is't  but  a  dram  ?  A  dram  so 

lost !— There  was  an  excellent  command !  to  chaige 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
oor  own  soldiers. 

3  Lord  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  m  the  com- 
mand of  the  service ;  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Cesar  himself  could  not  have  prevcLted,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
dram ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  mi^t.  bot  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  trae  and  exact 
oerformer,  I  would  have  that  dram  or  another,  or 
miojacei, 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to% 


if  you  think  your  mvstery  in  stratagem  can  bring 
Uus  instrament  of  honour  again  into  his  native 
quarter,  be  mwgminifiy*"f  in  the  entorpriae,  and  go 
on ;  I  vriU  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit : 
ifyouspeea  wellinit,  the  duke  shall  both  speak 
of  it,  and  extond  to  yon  what  further  becomes 
his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your 
woruiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier.  I  will  undertake  it 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it 

Par.  rU  about  it  this  evening:  and  I  will  pre- 
sently pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself 
io  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  prepara- 
tion, and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  Biay  I  behold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  you 
aregone  about  it? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  vriU  be,  my 
lord ;  but  the  attempt  1  vow. 

Ber.  I  know,  thou  art  valiant;  and,  to  the  pos- 
sibitity  of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee. 
ParewelL 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit. 

1  Lord,  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  mv  lord?  that  so  confi- 
dently seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he 
knows  is  not  to  be  done ;  damns  hisMelt  to  do,  and 
dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do't 

9  Lord  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  nimself  into  a 
■nan*s  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal 
of  discoveries;  bot  when  you  find  him  out,  you 
have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address 
himself  unto? 

1  Lord  None  io  the  world ;  bat  retun  with  an 


Will  you jgo  see  her? 
^Lord. 


invention,  and  clap  upon  yon  two  or  three  probable 
lies :  but  we  have  almost  embossed  him,  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night;  ibr,  indeed,  he  is  not  Ibr  your 
lordship's  ren>ect 

3  Lord  We'll  make  yon  some  sport  with  the 
fox,  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the 
old  lord  Lafen :  when  his  diuruise  and  he  is  parted, 
tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  fiud  him;  which  you 
shall  see  this  very  night  [caught 

I  Lord  1  mast  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be 

Ber.    Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lord  As't  pleas^  your  lordship :  1*11  leave  you. 

[Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show 
The  lass  1  spoke  ot  [you 

3  Lord  Bot,  you  say,  she's  honest 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fiiult :  1  spoke  with  her  but  once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cola;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind. 
Tokens  and  lettera,  which  she  did  n-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She's  a  iair  creature; 

With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 
[E!xeuni. 

ScBNE  Yll^FJorence.  A  Room  tn  ike  Widow's 

Houte. 

Enter  Hblbma  and  PTidow. 

UeL  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  1  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

if^id  Though  my  estete  be  fallen,  I  was  well  born. 
Nothing  acquainted  vrith  these  businesses ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act 

HeL  Nor  would  I  wish  yon. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  what  to  yoor  swora  counsel  I  have  spoken. 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Brr  in  bestowing  it. 

9f^id  I  should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

HeL  Take  this  porse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  vrill  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it    The  count  he  wooes  yoor 

dau||[hter. 
Lays  down  bis  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
Resolves  to  carnr  her;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny, 
That  she'll  demand :  A  ring  the  county  weara 
That  downvrard  hath  succeeded  m  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descente. 
Since  the  first  fiither  wore  it :  this  riiw  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  deai; 
Howe'er  repented  alter. 

fVid  Now,Isee 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then :  It  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  danghterj  ere  she  seems  as  vron. 
Desires  this  ring;  appohnte  him  an  encounter; 
In  fine,  delivere  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastelv  absent;  after  this. 
To  marry  her,  Pll  awl  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  ^  past  already. 

Wid  I  have  yielded  : 

Instract  my  daughter  how  she  shall  peniver. 
That  time  and  pmoe,  with  this  deceit  so  lawral. 
May  prove  coherent    Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorte,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness :  It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  oor  eaves ;  for  he  persists. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't 

EeL  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deedf, 
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AMI  mwwmmmmmg'mti  lawful  act; 
WImiv  Mb  wt  w,  tad  yet  a  onail  fact : 
BtftlcCWaboiftit  lEmmmi. 

ACT  IV. 

ScBCB  l^-'WUhota  tkg  Fbrmtim  Cm^. 

&U9r  first  Lord,  wUh  five  or  mx  Soiditrt  m 

camomtJk, 

1  Lord,  He  caa  cone  no  other  way  bat  by  tbis 
bedge'  corner:  When  you  aallr  apoa  bim,  apeak 
what  terrible  buigaage  yoa  will;  thoii(|^h  you  nn- 
deratand  it  not  yoortelvea,  no  matter:  tor  we  moat 
not  aeem  tounderataiid him;  uuleiw aotae  one aoioDg 
us,  whom  we  moat  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  roe  be  the  interpreter. 

1  Lord,  Art  not  acquainted  with  him?  knows 
he  not  th  V  voice  ? 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warraat  you. 

I  Lord,  But  what  linsy-woolsy  bast  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again? 

1  Sold,  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord,He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
rthe  adversary's  entertainment  Now  he  hath  a 
smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages;  therefore  we 
roast  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  speak  one  to  another;  so  we  seem 
to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose :  chough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As 
for  you,  interpreter,  you  roust  seem  very  politic. 
But,  couch,  ho!  here  he  comes;  to  beguile  two 
hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the 
lies  he  foq^es. 

JSW/sr  Pabollis. 

Par.  Ten  o^dock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill 

be  time  enooffh  to  go  home.    What  shall  1  sa^^  1 

have  done  ?    It  must  be  a  very  plansive  invention 

that  carries  it :  They  begin  to  smoke  me ;  and  dis- 

rsces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door, 
find,  mj  tongue  is  too  fool-hard v;  but  my  heart 
hath  the  iear  ol  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
not  dariox  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own 
toMroe  was  guiltv  of.  {Aside.) 

Peur.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum;  beinf  not  ignorant 
of  the   impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such 

rrpoae  ?  1  must  give  myself  some  harts,  and  say, 
got  them  in  exploit:  Yet  slight  ones  will  not 
carry  it :  They  will  say,  Came  you  off  with  ao  little  ? 
and  ^reat  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  ?  what's 
the  instance  ?  Tongue,  I  most  put  yoa  into  a  but- 
ter-wooMn's  month,  and  buy  another  of  Bigaset's 
mule,  if  yoa  i>rattle  me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he 
w,  and  be  what  oe  is?  {Aoide.) 

Pear.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn;  or  the  brsakiog  of  my  Spanish 
sword. 

1  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  {Aside^ 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard;  and  to  say,  it 
was  in  strataeem. 

1  Lord.  "1  would  not  do.  {Aside^ 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I  was 
stripped. 

I  Lord,  Hardlv  serve.  {And*.) 

Par.  Though  1  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  tlie  citadel 

J  Lord.  How  deep?  {Asidt.) 

Par.  Thirty  (athom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make 
that  he  believed.  {Asids) 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ; 
I  would  swear  I  had  recovered  it 

1  Lord  You  shall  hear  one  anon.  (JsuJe.) 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's ! 

{Alarum  within.) 

]  Lord.  Throca  movousus,  cargo,  carao,  cargo. 

All,  Cargo,  cargo,  villianaa,  par  corSo,  cargo. 


Par.  O!  raoaone,  namome.-Do  Ml  hide  ■»• 
eyes.  {Tkem  seuse  kim,  amdbim4foid  iuM.) 

XSeULBoAootkrmmldttiHJum, 

Par.  I  kaaw  yon  are  AeMukoa'     / 
And  I  shaU  lose  asy  life  lor  WB^  «r  la^ 
If  there  be  bare  Oonam  or  Due,  low 
ItaKan,  or  Frsnob,  let  Im  anaak  loa 
I  wai diatom  tfart  m^ii aMoodo 
TheFlsmitiyf. 

ISoid  Bookoovmmadoz' 

I  understand  thee,  aod  con  apeak  thj  I 
Ktarelgbomto  z — -Sir, 
Betake  thee  to  thy  fidth,  feri 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par,  Ohl 

1  Sold       .     .  ,  ,       O,  pray,  pray,  pray-- 
Mtmkarwatna  dmlcke, 

1  Lord  Oecorbi  dulekoo  i 

1  Soid  The  geoeral  is  content  io  spare  thee  yet;. 
And,  hood-wink'd  as  thou  art.  will  lead  theo  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  infora 
Something  to  aave  thy  liie. 

Par,  O,  let  me  five. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  Til  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  I'll  speak  tfant. 
Which  you  will  wonder  at 

1  Sold  ButwitttbouftithlbUyT 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold  Acordo  limUu 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  with  Parolles  guardod 

1  Lord  OOf  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  nv 
brother,  [mofflod* 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  lusa 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

3  Sold  Captain,  1  will 

1  Lord  He  will  betray  us  all  onto  oorselvea  ;— 
Inform  'em  that 

2  Sold  So  I  will,  shr. 

1  Lord  Tni  then,  I'U  keep  him  daii,  and  aalely 
lockd.  \ExtmMM. 

Scene  U.—Florencc,   A  Room  in  ths  Widow's 

House. 

EiUsr  BEtertiAM  and  Duiu. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  yoor  name  was  FontibolL 

I>ia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !    But,  fair  aoul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 
If  the  qrack  fire  of  youth  light  not  yoor  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  soch  a  oue 
As  vou  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  atem ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 
When  yoor  sweet  self  was  got 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest 

Ber.  So  should  yoo  be. 

Dia,  No: 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  yoo  owe  to  yoor  wife.   * 

Ber,  No  mora  of  that! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  atrive  against  my  vows : 
1  was  compeird  to  her;  but  I  love  theo 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia,  Ay,  so  yoo  serve  oa. 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  oor  rooes. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  oonelvea, 
Aod  mock  us  with  oor  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  swoni? 

Dia,  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  (betnUh; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  tree. 
What  is  not  holv,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
Bot  take  the  Highest  to  witness:  Then,  prey  yoo, 

tell  me. 
If  I  sboold  swear  by  Jove's  great  attribotes, 
I  loWd  yoo  dearly,  would  yoo  beBevo  my  oalba. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  lovo. 
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TM I  will  wmk  nffUM^  h>ii-  tfneraiore,  yoor  Oftth* 
Are  word*,  aDd  poor  condition* ;  bat  unfeal'd; 
At  l6Mt,  in  my  opuioo. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it; 

Be  not  90  bol j-croel :  lore  ia  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts, 
Tliat  yon  do  charge  men  with:  stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  auto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say«  thoo  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  pers^ver. 

iHa,  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  soeh  afiairs, 
That  we'll  ibrsake  oorselves.    Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  1*11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  bat  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  yoa  not,  my  lord? 

Ber.  It  is  an  hononr  'longing  to  onr  hoose. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  in  the  world 
In  me  to  loee. 

Dim,  Mine  hoooor's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  oor  hoose. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  oMoqay  io  the  world 
In  me  to  lose :  thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brin^  in  the  champion  honoar  on  my  part. 
Against  your  vain  assault 

Ber,  Here,  take  my  ring: 

My  hoose,  mine  honoar,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  hid  by  thee.  Iber  window ; 

Dia,  When  nudnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham- 
I'll  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  troth. 
When  yoa  have  conqaer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hoar,  nor  »peak  to  me : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong,  and  you  shall  know 

them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds, 
Mhv  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adiea,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not :  you  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber,  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooing 
thee.  [Exit. 

Dia,  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and.me! 

Yoa  may  so  io  the  end. 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart ;  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths:  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me, 
When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  witn  him. 
When  1  am  buried.    Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  that  will,  TU  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only  in  this  disgoise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  coaen  him,  uat  would  unjustly  wm.  [Exit, 

SoBNB  III,— The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lorde,  and  two  or  three 

Soldiere. 

1  Lord,  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 

letter? 

2  Lord,  I  have  deliver'd  it  an  hoar  since :  there 
is  somethim^  in't,  that  stings  hb  natare ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  be  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Ztord,  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  shakingoff  so  rood  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

*2  Xrordl  Especuuly  he  hath  incurred  the  everlast- 
ing displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his 
IxNmty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shalllet  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

I  Lord,  When  yoo  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
lam  the  grave  of  it 

3  LortL  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
here  in  Florence,  ofa  most  chasle  renown;  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour : 
he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord,  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion ;  as  we 
are  onrselves,  wliat  things  are  we ! 

2  Ljrd.  Merely  oor  own  traitors.    And  as,  in  the 


common  coarse  of  all  trtasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends ;  so  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his 
own  nobility,  m  his  proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 

I  Lord,  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be 
trumpeters  ofour  unlawful  intents?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  coinpany  to-night? 

3  Lord,  Not  till  after  micUight;  (or  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  woold  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  anatomised;  that  he 
might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  where- 
in so  curkmsly  he  had  set  this  counterfeit 

3  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  vrith  him,  tiH  he 
come;  tor  his  presence  most  be  the  whip  of  the 
other.  [wars? 

I  Lord  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  yoo  of  these 

3  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  yoo,  a  peace  concluded. 

3  Lord.  What  will  count  Roasillon  do  then  ?  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1  LortL  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  nis  council. 

3  Lord  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  i ' 


fled  from  his  house ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to 
Saint  Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking,  vrith 
most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accompIishedT:  and, 
there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  natare  became 
as  a  prey  to  ner  grief:  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her 
last  breath,  and  now  she  siiws  b  heaven. 

3  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

1  Lord,  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  ber  own  let- 
ters ;  which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  oflice  to  say,  is  come,  was  iaithfally  confirmed 
by  the  rector  ot  the  place. 

3  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  inteUigence  ? 

I  Lord,  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
firom  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

3  Lord  1  am  heartily  sorry,  that  he'll  be  glad  oi 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses ! 

3  Lord,  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears  I  The  fl^reat  dignity,  that  his 
valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be 
encountered  vrith  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord  The  web  ofour  life  is  of  a  minffled  yam, 
good  and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  iaalts  whipped  them  not;  and  oar  crimes 
would  despair,  it  they  were  notcherish'd  by  our 
virtues. 

Enter  a  Servani. 

How  now?  where's  your  master? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave;  his  lordship  will 
next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered 
him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

3  Lord,  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there, 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  c<mimend. 

Enter  Bertram, 

I  Lord  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now. — How  now,  my 
lord,  ist  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  len^  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of 
success:  I  have  conge'd  with  we  duke,  done  my 
adieu  vrith  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her;  writ  to  my  lady  mother,  I  am  retumin|^;  en- 
tertained my  convoy ;  and,  between  these  main  par- 
cels of  despatch,  enected  mauy  nicer  needs ;  the  last 
was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet 

3  Lord,  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
thftf  morning  yonr  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  loraship. 

Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
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Act  IV. 


to  hear  of  it  hereafter:  bat  shall  we  have  this  ^Ha- 

lo^pae  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier? Come, 

bnng  forth  this  coaoterfeit  module ;  he  has  deceived 
me,  like  a  double-meaniiiff  prophesier. 

2  Litrd.  hnnfi  him  forth :  [Exeunt  Soldiert  ]  be 
has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber,  No  matter ;  his  heels  nave  deserved  it,  in 
usarpinff  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he  carry 
himself  r 

1  Lord,  I  have  told  joor  lordship  already ;  the 
stocks  carry  him.  Bat,  to  answer  you  as  yoo  would 
be  understood;  he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had 
shed  her  milk :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Mor- 
gan, whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time 
of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of 
his  setting  i'the  stocks :  and  what  think  you  he  hath 
confessed? 

Ber,  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 

9  Lord  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  he 
read  to  his  face :  if  yoor  lordship  be  in*t,  as,  I  be- 
lieve, you  are,  yoo  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it 

Ro-tnter  Soldiers,  wUh  Pabollbs. 
Ber,  A  plague  npon  him !  moflled !  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me ;  hush !  hush ! 

3  Jjord  HolDdman  conies !  Porto  tartaroeea, 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures;  What  wiU  yon 
aaywithout  Vm  ? 

^ar,  1  will  confess  what  I  know,  without  con- 
straint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no 

1  Sold.  Bosko  chimurcho.  [more. 

9  Lord  Boblibmdo  chtcurmurco, 

1  Sold,  You  are  a  merciful  eeneral :— Our  gene- 
ral bids  yoo  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  yoo  out  of  a 
note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 


tAe 


1  Sold  Firtt  demand  qf  him.  Mow  many  horee 

duke  is  strong.    What  say  vou  to  that  r 
Par.  Five  or  six  thousand;  but  very  weak  and 


unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  asld  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 
1  Sold  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 
Par.  Do;  Til  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will  [is  this  I 

Ber.  Airs  one  to  him.  ^  What  a  past-saviojif  slave 
1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord :  this  is  mon- 
sieur ParoHes,  the  gallaut  militarist  (that  was  his 
own  phrase),  that  had  the  whole  theonc  of  war  in 
the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape 
of  his  danger. 

t  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keep- 
in^  his  sword  clean;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every 
thing  in  him,  bv  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 
1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 
Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said,— I  will 
say  true,— or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  Fll  speak 
troth. 

I  lA>rd  He's  very  near  the  truth  b  this. 
Ber.  But  I  coo  him  no  thanks  for't,  in  the  uatoro 
he  delivers  it 
Pen:  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  yoo,  say. 
1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 
Par,  I  humbly  thank  yoo.  sir:  a  truth's  a  truth, 
the  rognes  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  Demand  qfkim,  qf  what  strength  theg 
sure  a/oot.    What  say  yon  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  1  were  to  live  this  pre- 
sent hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spuno  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  eo 
many,  Ja^oes  so  manv ;  Ouiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick, 
and  Oratu.  two  hnndfed  and  finv  each:  mine  ovm 
company,  Chitopher.  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  each :  so  tnat  the  mustor-file,  rotten  and 
oound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand 
poll ;  half  of  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from 
uff  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  themselves  to 
pieces. 
Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him? 
I  £rordC  Nothing*  but  let  him  have  thanks.    De- 


mand of  him  my  oondlllDBa;  and"  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  duke. 

I  Sold,  \yell,  thafs  set  down.  ^  You  sheUl  de- 
mand qf  him,  whether  ome  captain  Dnmain  he  c' 
the  camp,  a  Frenchmum :  what  his  reputatiom  is 
with  the  dute,  what  his  valour,  honesty ^  emd  ex- 
pertness  in  wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were 
not  possible^  with  well-weighing  suuu  of  gold,  to 
corrupt  him  to  a  revolt.  What  say  yon  to  this  ? 
what  do  vou  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  Mrti- 
cular  of  the  interrogatories :  demand  them  nnrij. 

1  Sold,  Do  yoo  know  this  captain  Domain  r 

Peur.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  "prentice  m 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the 
sheriff's  fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  coold 
not  say  him  nay. 

[Jhimain  l^fls  tm  his  hand  in  miper, 

Ber,  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  yovr  hands ;  thoach 
I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  dake  of  Flo- 
rence's  camp? 

Pixr.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  loosy. 

1  Lord  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  bear 
of  your  lordship  anon. 

I  Sold  What  is  his  rep«itatioa  with  the  dnke? 

Par.  The  dnke  knows  nim  for  no  ether  bat  a  paor 
officer  of  mine:  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day,  to 
turn  him  oat  o'tM  band :  I  thmk,  I  have  his  letter  in 
my  pocket 

I  Sold.  Marry,  well  search. 

Par.  Tn  ^^ood  sadness,  I  do  not  know:  either  it  is 
there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  let- 
ters, in  my  tout  [to  yoo  ? 

1  Sold  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper:  shall  I  mid  it 

Par.  1  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  now 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  weU. 

1  Lord  Excellently. 

1  Sold  Dian.  The  comnfs  a  fool,  erndfrnU  ^ 
gold, — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir ;  that  is  aa 
advertisement  to  a  prouer  maid  in  Floirence,  one 
Diana,  to  toke  heed  of  the  allurement  of  < 


Reunion,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
mtdsh :  I  pray  you.  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold  Nay,  ril  read  it  first,  by  your  fovoor. 

Par.  My  meaniiw  in't,  I  protest  was  very  ho- 
nest in  the  nehalf  oTthe  maid :  for  I  knew  the  yooq^ 
count  to  be  a  dan^roos  and  lascivious  boy*  who 
is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  tlie  Ctj 
it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue ! 

1  Sold.  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop 
gold,  and  take  it ; 

Alter  he  scores  he  never  page  the  score  : 
Ualfwon,  is  match  well  mads  ;  match,  and  well 
make  it; 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  be/ore  ; 
And  sag,  a  soldier.  Dian,  told  thee  thu. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  bogs  are  not  to  kiss  : 
For  count  cfthis,  the  counfs  a  fool,  J  know  it ^ 
fKhopags  Mfore,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  as  he  vow*d  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with 
this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

3  Lord  This  is  vour  devoted  friend,  air,  the  bobi- 
fold  linguist,  and  the  armi  potent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  bat  a  cat, 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  nie. 

1  Sold  I  perceive,  sir,  by  (he  generaTs  kioks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  han^  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case:  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  k 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let  mo 
live,  sir,  in  a  dnngeon,  i'the  stocks,  or  any  where, 
ao  I  may  live. 

1  Sold  Well  see  what  may  be  done,  ao  yoo  con- 
fess freely;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captaW 
Domain:    You  have  answered  to  his  repotatiaa 
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with  the  dake,  aoi  to  hit  valour:  What  it  hit  ho. 

Par.  He  will  steal,  tir,  an  en  oat  of  a  cloister; 
fat  rapes  aofl  ravishments  he  parallels  Netsns.  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths :  in  breaking  them,  he 
IS  stronger^  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie»  sir,  with 
such  ▼oiubility,  that  yon  woald  think  truth  were  a 
ibol :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be 
twine-drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
save  to  his  bed-olothes  about  nim ;  but  they  know 
his  ^conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  hb  honesty :  be  has  every 
thing,  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what  an 
honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord,  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

jBer.  For  this  description  ofthine  honesty?  A  pox 
upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold,  What  sav  you  to  his  ezpertness  in  war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  belie  him  I  will  not. — and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not;  except  m  that 
country,  he  had  the  iMnour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
I^ce  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling 
of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but 
of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord,  He  hath  out-viUaiDed  Tillaioy  to  fiu*,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber,  A  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold,  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt 

Par,  Sir,  for  a  qwart  d'kcu  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
timple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually.  [Dnmain  ? 

I  Sold,  Whafs   his  brother,  the  other  captain 

3  Lord,  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

ISoUt.  Whafshe? 

Par,  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest ;  not  altoge- 
ther so  great  as  the  first  m  soodness,  but  greater  a 
great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  cow- 
ard, yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that 
is:  in  a  retreat,  he  ont-runs  any  lackey;  marry,  in 
coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Stold,  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par,  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Ron- 
aiUon.  [his  pleasare. 

1  Sold.  V\\  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 

Par,  I'll  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  all 
drums  \  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  iwd  to  be- 
guile the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy, 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger:  yet,  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was 
taken?  {Aside.) 

1  Sold  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  ^rou  must  die : 
the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously  dis- 
covered the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can 
aerve  the  world  for  no  honest  use ;  therefore  you 
must  die.— Come ,  beadsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Ptur,  O  Lord,  sir;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death!  ^ 

I  Sold,  That  yon  shall,  and  takejour  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  ( Umm^ffUng  kirn.) 

So,  look  about  you ;  Know  you  any  here  1 

Bor,  Oood-morrow,  noble  captain. 

d  Lord,  Ood  bless  you,  capteia  ParoUet. 

1  Lord  Ood  save  yon,  noble  captain. 

S  Lord  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafen  ?  I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord  Oood  captain,  nvill  yon  give  me  a  copy 
•f  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
count  Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  Td 
compel  it  of  you;  but  fare  yon  well. 

[Mxnmi  Bertram,  Lords,  gfc. 

1  Sold  Yon  are  undone,  captain:  all  but  your 
tcarf,  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

1  Sold  If  yon  could  find  out  a  conntrr  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame. 


you  might  begin  an  impodent  nation.  Fart  you 
well,  sir ;  I  am  for  France,  too ;  we  shall  speak  of 
you  there.  [Exit 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this :  Captam  lil  be  no  more ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am  fgart. 

Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a  brag- 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and,  ParoUes,  live 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  I 
There's  pbce,  and  meant,  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  [JBvil. 

ScEiw  IV  ^Florence,    A  Room  tn  Uke  Tfidows 

House, 

Enter  Hblbna,  Widow,  and  Duna. 

IfsL  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have   not 
wrong'd  yon. 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  *tis  needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfoct  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  it  at  Marteillet ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking. 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding* 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  oood  lord  the  kii^ 
We'll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

fFid  Oentle  madam. 
You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel,  Mor  yon.  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend,  whote  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love ;  doubt  not,  but  heaTen 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  bt  your  danghter^i  dower. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.    But,  O  strange  men  1 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  coien'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away : 

But  more  of  this  hereafter : ^You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  m  my  behal£ 

Dia,  Let  death  and  honesty 

Oo  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

HeC  Yet,  I  pray  you, 

But  vrith  the  word,  the  time  will  hnaa  oo  summer. 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  wellas  thorns. 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.    We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us: 
AWs  well  tkai  ends  well:  stiU  the  fine's  the  crown ; 
Whate'er  the  conne,  the  end  it  the  renown. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene  V, —Rousillon,    A  Room  m  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Couimss,  Lafbu,  and  Clown. 

Laf,  No,  no,  no,  your  ton  was  misled  with  a  snip^ 
ta£bta  follow  there ;  whose  villainous  saffiron  would 
have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a 
nation  in  his  colour:  your  daughter-in-law  had  been 
alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at  home,  more 
advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble- 
bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  par- 
taken of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  toe  dearest  groans 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more 
rooted  love. 

Laf.  Twat  a  good  lady,  *twat  a  good  lady :  wo 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 
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Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  fhe  wm  the  tweel 
the  nkd,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  mce. 

L(rf,  Tber  are  not  ealMUherbt,  yoo  knave,  they 
are  noee-herbe. 

Ch.  I  am  no  great  Nebochadnesnr,  air,  I  have 
not  mnch  ikill  in  graea. 

W.  Whether  doat  thon  profeat  thyaelf;  a  knave, 
or  a  fool? 

Clo.  A  fool,  «r,  at  a  wonaa's  service,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's* 

Letf.  Yoor  distinctioo?  [his  service. 

Clo*  I  woold  coaen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 

Lqf.  So  von  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Go,  Ana  I  would  give  his  wife  my  baaUe.  sir, 
to  do  her  service.  [knave  and  fool 

Lqf,  1  will  snbscribe  for  thee;   thoa  ait  both 

Clo.  At  yoor  service. 

Xm^  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  yoo,  I  can  serve 
as  great  a  prince  as  yoo  are. 

Lqf.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name ;  bat  hu 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Lqf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir,  o/uu,  the  .prbce  of 
darkness :  alias,  the  deviL 

lutf.  Hold  thee,  there's  mr  parse :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thoa  talk'st 
of;  serve  him  stilt 

Cio.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  alway 
loved  a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  Eood  fire.  Bat,  sore,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world,  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court  I 
am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take 
to  be  too  Htt^  for  pomp  to  enter:  some,  that  humble 
themselves,  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and 
tender;  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowenr  way,  that 
leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great  Ore. 

Ltrf.  Qo  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee : 
and  1  tell  thee  so  before,  because  1  would  not  fall 
out  with  thee.  Qo  thy  wavs ;  let  my  horses  be  well 
looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  pot  any  tricks  opoo  'em,  sir,  they  shall 
he  jades'  tricks;  which  are  tiMir  own  right  by  the 
law  of  nature.  l^xii. 

haf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

ComU.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  thatTs  ^one,  made 
himself  moch  sport  oot  of  him ;  by  his  authority 
ha  remahis  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  hm 
saaciness;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  rons 
where  he  will. 

haf.  I  like  him  well;  'tis  not  amiss :  and  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  ^our  son  was  upon  his  re- 
turn home.  I  moved  the  kmg,  mv  master,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  mjr  daughter ;  which,  in  the  mino> 
rity  of  them  both,  his  roi^jesty,  out  of  a  self-gracioas 
remembrance,  did  first  propose :  his  highness  hath 
promised  me  to  do  it ;  and,  to  stop  up  the  displea> 
aure  he  hath  conceived  against  vour  son,  there  is  no 
fitter  matter.    Uow  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

ComU.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I 
wish  it  happilv  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  firom  Blaraeilles,  of 
as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty;  he  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in 
such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

Comti.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him 
ere  I  die.  f  hsve  lettera,  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night:  1  shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to  reauun 
with  me  till  they  meet  toother. 

haf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  irith  what  maanera 
1  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Comd.  You  need  but  plead  your  honoonble 
privilege. 

Lq/T  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter; 
but,  1  thank  my  Ood,  it  holds  yet. 

R0-€nter  Clown, 
Clo.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  yoor  son  with 


a  patch  of  velvet  en's  free :  whether  tnere  oe  a  acnr 
OMer  it  orno,  the  velvet  knows :  but  'tis  a  goodly 
palch  of  velvet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two 
pile  and  a  half,  bat  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

1k|^  a  acar  nobly  cot,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  gpod 
livery  of  boDoar;  so,  belike,  is  that 

Cio.  Bat  it  is  yoor  carbonadoed  fiioe. 

to  talk  with  the  yoog  noble  aoldier. 

do.  Fkith,  thct«»a  a  down  of  'eo^  withdelicsle 
fine  hats,  and  ssost  coortaons  fcaihsia,  which  bow 
thehead,andMidalaTccywM.  [Exmmi. 

ACT  V. 

ScBMB  L— Jf oraesilCM.    ASif^oL 

Enter  Hblbna,  Widow,  and  Duma,  miik  tee 
Aitendanis. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  aighl. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
Bat,  since  von  have  made  the  days  and  nighta  as 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  aliaira,           [one. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  mr  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  yoo.    In  happy  time ; 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  migesty's  ear. 

If  he  would  spend lus  power. — Ood  save  yoo,  sir. 

Gent.  Ana  you. 

Hel.  Sh".  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  nave  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasMos, 
Which  lay  nice  mannera  by,  Iput  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  (or  the  which 
1  shall  aontinoe  thankfuL 

Gent.  Whafs  your  win? 

Hel.  That  it  vrill  i>lease  yoa 
To  sive  this  poor  petition  to  the  king; 
And  aid  me  with  tnat  store  of  power  yoa  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir? 

Gent  Not,  indeed: 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Tlian  is  his  use. 

fVid.  Lord,  how  vre  lose  oar  pains ! 

Hel.  Alts  weU  that  end$  well,  yet ; 
TlMurii  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit— 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  has  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  RoosiUoo ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

HeL  I  do  beseech  yoa,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  aee  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which.  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rataer  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  as  means. 


Gent. 

Hel.  And  yoa 
thank'd, 
Whate'er  foils 
Oo,  go,  provide. 


shall  find  yourself 

— Wei 


This  rn  do  for  you. 
"  to  be   well 


again;— 

[Esetmt. 


ScKsm  It— Roueilion.    The  immer  Comrt  ^  the 
Cotmteee^e  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Parollbs. 
Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavalch,  give  my  lord  Lafea 
V,  sir,  neon  T 


this  letter:  1  have  ere  now, 

to  you,  when  1  have  neld  familiarity  with  fresher 
clothes;  but  I  am  now,  sn>,  muddied  in  fortnar's 
moat,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  stroof 
displeasure.  . 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune*s  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thoo  speakest  of:  I  will 
henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fbrtone's  battering.  IVjthee, 
allow  the 
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Pttr,  Nay,  yoo  need  not  atop  yoar  nose,  sir ;  I 
spake  bot  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will 
stop  my  nose:  or  aninst  any  man's  metaphor. 
IVv  thee,  get  tnee  I'or&er. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh,  pr'ythee,  stand  away:  A  paper  from 
fortane's  ekise-stool  to  gi?e  to  a  nobleman !  Look, 
here  he  oomes  himsel£ — 

'EmUr  L4FXU. 
Here  is  a  pm*  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, 
fbut  not  a  mask-cat,)  that  has  fdlen  into  the  onclean 
nshpond  of  her  displeasare,  and,  as  he  says,  is 
■MMdied  withal :  Piny  yoa,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  yon 
may ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious, 
foolish,  rascally  knave.    I  do  pity  his  dirtress  in 

*  VK^  snules  of  comfort,  and  leave  ram  to  your  lord- 
shio.  {"Exit  CUntm. 

•  Par.  My  lord,  T  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Li^.  And  what  wonid  yon  have  me  to  do?  tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
plsyed  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you.  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and 
would  not  nave  knaves  thrive  long  under  her? 
There's  a  quart  dicu  for  von :  Let  the  justices 
make  you  and  fortune  fiienos ;  I  am  for  other  bu- 
siness, [single  word. 

Pctr.  I  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one 

Lcf.  You  beg  a  smgle  penny  more :  come,  yon 
shall  hat ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Pamlles. 

Lqf.  You  bep;  more  than  one  word  then. — Cox* 
my  passion !  Give  me  yoor  hand :  How  does  your 
drum?  [found  me. 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  yon  were  the  first  that 

Lef.  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par,  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grmce,  for  yon  dia  bring  roe  out 

Lttf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  n|>on 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  Ood  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  fhee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brines  thee 
ont  {^TrumpetM  wound.)  The  king's  coming,  1  know 
by  his  trumpets.— Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me : 
I  had  talk  of  yon  last  night :  though  von  are  a  fool 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat;  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  Ood  for  you.  [Exetmi. 

ScDwIU. — The  same.  A  Room  tn  the  Countes^t 
Palace, 

Flowrieh,  Enter  Kino,  Coumtbss,  Lafbu,  Lorde, 
Oemilemen,  Guardet  §^c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Cotmi.  Tis  past,  my  liege : 

And  I  beseech  your  nu^esty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'the  blase  of  youth ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
Cerbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  mv  reveuf^es  were  high  bent  upon  bin. 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot 

Laf,  This  I  must  say, 

But  first  I  be|^  my  pardour-The  youi^  lord 
Did  to  his  mi^sty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  hhnself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wifo, 
Wbose  beanty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts,  that  soom'd  to  serve. 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King,  Praising  what  is  lost, 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear.— Well,  call  him 

hither:-- — 
We  are  reconeu'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 


All  repetition :— Let  him  not  ask  oar  nardon ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender :  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  sboouL 

Gent,  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Esit  Gentlewutn, 

King,  What  says  be  to  your  daughter  ?  have  yon 
spoke? 

Lcff.  All  that  he  ii  hath  referenoe  to  yoor  highness. 

Kmg.  Then  shall  we  have  n  match.  I  have  letters 
That  set  him  high  in  fame.  [sent  me. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Liff.  He  looks  well  on't 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  may'st  see  a  sun-shine  and  a  bail 
In  me  at  once  :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  thou  forth. 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  bbunes. 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  ouick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them :  Yon  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege :  at  first 
I  stuck  mv  choice  noon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  m^  toi^ue . 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  scomfiil  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour; 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stoPn; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  pmis'd,  and  whom  myself. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it 

King.  Well  excus'd : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  But  love,  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,  That's  f(Ood,  thaf s  gone :  our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  pnce  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  kno%ring  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  swe«t  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  hea- 
ven,  bless! 
Or.  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease ! 

Lcf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's 

Must  be  dig^ested,  give  a  favour  from  yoo. 
To  sparkle  m  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  mv  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature :  soch  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 
Ber.  Hers  it  was  not 

King.  Now,  pray  yoo,  let  me  see  it;  for  mine  eye. 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  vras  fasten'd  to't — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  1  gave  it  Helen, 
1  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  thb  token 
I  would  relieve  her :  Had  yon  that  crafi,  to  reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  Mj  gracions  sovereign 

Howe'er  it  pleases  yon  to  take  it  so. 
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Act  V. 


The  riDg  WM  never  ben. 

ComU,  Soo,  on  my  life, 

I  have  Men  her  wear  it;  tad  she  reckoa'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Litf,  I  am  tore,  I  saw  her  wear  it 

Ber,  Too  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it: 
In  Florence  was  it  firom  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it:  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag'd :  bat  when  I  had  sabscrib*d 
To  nune  own  fortoae,  and  inlbrm'd  her  folly, 
I  ooold  not  answer  in  that  coarse  of  honoor. 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  satasfiiction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

Kmg.  Plotos  himself^ 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring: 'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  yoo :  Then,  if  jou  know. 
That  you  are  well  acquaioted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rouf|[b  enforcement 
Vou  got  it  from  her :  she  cali'd  the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  would  never  put  it  lirom  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  yoo  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber,  She  never  saw  it 

King,  Thou  speak'st  it  ialsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out :  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman^ — ^'twill  not  prove  so  :— 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  her  deadly. 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring.— Take  him  awav. — 

(GuardM  <etse  Bertram,) 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — Away  with  him ; — 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber,  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  yoa  shall  as  easy 
Prove,  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  vras.  [Bxii  Bertram  guarded. 

Enter  a  Genilenum* 

Kmg,  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent,  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not; 
Here's  a  oetition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.    I  undertook  it, 
Vanqoish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbafbrief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

Kmg,  ( Reads.)  Upon  hie  mamfproteetatione  to 
wuarrp  me,  when  me  wtfe  was  dead,  I  blueh  to 
eap  *t,  he  won  wte.  Now  te  the  count  RoueUlon  a 
widower;  his  vowe  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my 
honour's  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave,  emd  I  follow  him  to  his  country 
for  justice  :  Grant  it  me,  0  King  ;  in  you  it  best 
liesf  otherwise  a  seducer  fiourishes,  and  a  poor 
matdie  undone, 

Duma  Capulet. 
^  Ititf,  I  will  bur  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll 
him  :  for  this.  Til  none  of  him.  (Lafen, 

King,  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee. 
To  bring  forth  this  discoverjr.— Se ek  these  suitors : — 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count 

[Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendante, 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
WasibuUysnatch'd. 

Count.  Now.  jostire  on  the  doers ! 


£n/«r  Bbtbam,  guarded. 

King,  I  wonder,  sir,  sinca  wives  are  nooilers 
to  yoa. 
And  that  voo  fly  them  aayon  swear  Ihem  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry  w What  woman's  ihat? 
Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capolat; 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know,^ 
And  therefore  know  how  hr  I  may  be  pitied. 

ff^id,  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  vrhdae  age  and  I 
Both  suffer  under  this  oomplabt  we  bring. 
And  both  shaN  cease,  withoot  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count;  Do  yon  know  ihtBum 
women? 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them :  do  they  charge  mc  tether  . 

Bio,  Whv  do  yoo  look  so  strange  upon  yomr  vrile  ? 

Ber.  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 


Dia,  If  you  shall  i 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mean  ; 
You  iive  away  myself,  which  is  knowa  mine; 
For  1  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she,  which  marries  yon,  must  marry  me. 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Litf,  Your  reputation  (to  Bertram)  comes  ton 
short  for  my  daughter,  you  are  no  husband  (or  her. 

Ber,  My  lord,  this  is  a  fimd  and  dasperate  crea- 
ture, (oeas 
Who  sometime  I  have  langh'd  vrith  :  let  your  high- 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 
Than  for  io  thmk  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King,  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  yon  hare  them  ill  la 
tnend,  [now. 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  Fairer  prove  your  bo- 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies! 

Dia,  Good  mylordL 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King,  What  say'st  ttuw  toher? 

Ber,  She's  impudent,  my  lord{ 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camn. 

Dia,  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord;  if  I  were  sow 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him :  O,  behold  this  riag, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity. 
Did  bek  a  parallel;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'the  camp, 
Iflbeone. 

Count,  He  bhishes,  and  tis  it: 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  i 
Halh  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.    This  is  k 
That  ring's  a  thousand  prooCs. 

King,  Methougfat,  yon  said. 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  vritness  it 


ihiswue; 


Dia,  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  io  produce 
strnment;  his  name's  ParoUes. 


So  bad  an  iostrnment ; 


Lttf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day, 
Kmg,  Find  him,  and  bring 


,  if  man  he  be. 


He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  aU  the  spoU  othe  worid  taz'd  and  debosh'd ; 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth : 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  any  tning  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  riag  of  mra. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is^  I  uk'd  ner. 
And  boarded  her  ithe  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraiat» 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  cowse 
Are  motives  of  more  iancy ;  and  in  fine. 
Her  insoit  coming  with  her  modern  gr»De, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring; 
And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  ought 
At  market-price  have  bought 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient ; 
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Yoa  that  taro'd  off  a  first  to  noble  wife. 
May  jostly  diet  roe.    I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  yoa  lack  virtae,  1  will  lose  a  bnsband,) 
.  oeud  for  your  ring,  I  will  retam  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  ^  I  have  it  not 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  yoa? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  opon  yonr  finger. 

Kina,  Know  yoa  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

Dia,  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

Kina.  The  story  then  goes  false,  yoo  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement 

XHa,  I  have  spoke  the  troth. 

Enter  Parolleb. 
Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 
King,  i  on  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 
you. — 
Is  this  the  man  yoa  speak  of? 
Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  bat,  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  yonr  roaster, 

i Which,  on  your  iust  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
iy  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  yoa  ? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman ;  tricks  he  hath  had 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he  love 
this  woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her :  bat  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  yoa? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  lovea 
a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave  and  no  knave : — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command.  [orator. 

Lcff.  He*s  a  good  dram,  m;^  lord,  but  a  naughty 

Dta.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.   But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  koow'st  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  m^esty ;  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  tluit,  he 
loved  her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  road  for  her,  and 
talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I 
know  not  what:  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them 
at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ;  and 
of  other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and 
things  that  would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak  of, 
therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  host  spoken  all  already,  unless  thoa 
canst  say  they  are  married :  but  thou  art  too  fine  in 
thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours? 

-Dwi.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  yoa  buy  it?  or  who  gave  it  you? 

Via.  It  was  not  ^ven  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

i^to.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  yoa  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I  foond  it  not. 

King,  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

fjaf.  This  woman*s  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

Dia,    It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I 
know. 

King.  Take  her  away.  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 


To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thoa  tell'st  me  where  thoo  hadst  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hoar. 

Dia.  ril  never  tell  yoa. 

Kmg,  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  tliee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accos'd  him  all  thb 
while  ? 

Dia.  Because,  he's  (j^iilty,  and  he  is  not  gniltj; 
He  knows,  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear,  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 
1  am  either  maid,  or  else  tnu  old  man's  wife. 

{Pointing  to  Lqfeu.) 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  with  her. 

Dia,  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.— Stay,  royal 
sir;  [Exit  Widow. 

The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for 
And  he  shall  surety  me.    But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him: 
He  knows  himself,  my  bed  he  hath  defit'd ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  youn^  one  kick; 
So  there's  my  riddle.  One,  that's  dead,  is  quick : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow  with  Helena. 

King.  ^    Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  see  ? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  \  O,  pardon ! 

Hel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.    There  is  your  ring. 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  this  it  wys. 
When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,  etc. — This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine, now  you  are  doubly  won? 

Ber.  If  she.  mv  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly.        [clearly, 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  !— 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Lm.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon : — 
Good  Tom  Drum,  {to  ParoUes)  lend  me  a  hand- 
kerchief:  so,  I  thank  thee ;  wait  on  me  home,  I'll 
make  sport  with  thee :  let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they 
are  scurvy  ones. 

Kina.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow  :-^ 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 

{To  Diana.) 
Choose  thoo  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid, 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.— 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet 

{Flourish,) 

{Achancing.) 
The  hing*8  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done  : 
All  is  well  ended,  \fthe  suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  content :  which  we  will  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  peris  ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exeunt. 
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DramaiMM  Persorue.   P   269.  The  persona  were 
first  enumerated  by  Mr  Uowe. 
Lqfeu,']  We  should  read— X</etf.    Stee- 

VEN8. 

Paroiles^]  1  suppose  we  should  write  this 
name — PiiroleSy  i.  e.  a  treasure  made  up  of 
empty  words.    Stbbvbns. 

Violenta  only  enters  once,   and  then  she 

neither  speaks,  nor  is  spoken  to.    This  name 

appears  to  be  borrowed!  from  an  old  metrical 

*  history,  entitled  Didaco  and  Violenta,  1576. 

STBEVEM8. 

ACT  1. 

60ENB  I. 

P.  389,  c.  1,  /.  10. in  ward,]  Under  his  par- 
ticular care,  as  my  guardian,  till  i  come  to 
age.  It  is  now  almost  forgotten  in  England, 
that  the  heirs  of  great  fortunes  were  the  King's 
warde.  Whether  the  same  practice  prerailed 
in  l«>ance,  it  is  of  no  great  use  to  enquire,  for 
Shakspeare  gifes  to  aU  nations  the  manners  of 
England.    Joh;«8on. 

id,  L  48. virtuous  qualities,!    By  virtuous 

qualities  are  meant  qualities  ofgood  breeding 
and  erudition,  and  not  moral  ones.  War- 
burton. 

id.  /.  60. they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too ; 

in  her  thev  are  the  better  for  their  sim- 
pleness ;]  Her  virtues  are  the  better  for  their 
simpleness,  that  is,  her  excellencies  are  the 
better  because  they  are  artless  and  open, 
without  design.  The  learned  commentator  has 
well  ezplnined  virtues ^  but  has  not,  I  think, 
reached  the  force  of  Uie  word  traitors,  and 
therefore  has  not  shown  the  full  extent  of 
Shakspeare's  masterly  observation.  Virtues 
in  an  unclean  mind  are  virtues  and  traitors 
too.  Estimable  and  useful  qualities,  joined 
with  an  evil  disposition,  give  that  disposition 
power  over  others,  who,  by  admiring  the  vir- 
tue, are  betrayed  to  the  malevolence.  The  Tat- 
ier,  mentioning  the  sharpers  of  his  time,  ob- 
■enres,  that  some  of  them  are  even  of  such  ele- 
gance and  knowledge  that  a  young  man  who 
falls  into  their  wa^,  is  betrayed  as  much  by 
his  Judgment  as  hts  passions.  Johnson. 
c.  2,  /.  4. all  livelihood — ]    i.  e.  all  ap- 


Id. 
id. 


pearance  of  life. 
I.  7.  I  do  trffeci  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have 
it  too.]  Helena  has,  1  believe,  a  meaning  here, 
that  she  does  not  wish  should  be  understood 
by  the  countev.    Her  tweeted  torrow  was  for 


the  death  of  her  father;  her  real  nief  for  th« 
kiwness  of  her  situation,  which  she  feared  would 
for  ever  be  a  bar  to  her  union  with  her  beloved 
Bertram. 

Fd.  I.  11.  y  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  mates  it  soon  mortal.]  Lqfeu  says, 
excessive  gri^  is  the  enemy  of  the  living: 
the  countess  replies,  If  the  ttving  be  an  ene- 
my to  grief,  the  excess  soon  mates  it  mor- 
tal: that  is,  If  the  living  do  not  indulge  grief, 
gri^  destroys  itself  by  its  oum  excess,  ny 
the  word  mortal,  1  understand  that  which  dies; 
and  Dr.  Warburton  (who  reads  —  be  not  ene- 
my— ]  that  which  destroys.  1  think  that  my 
interpretation  gives  a  sentence  more  acute  ana 
m(»re  refined.  Let  the  reader  judge.  John- 
son. 

td.  I.  83*  That  thee  may  furnish,]  That  may 
help  thee  with  more  and  better  qualifica- 
tions. 

id.  I.  87.  Lat  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  You  must 
hold  the  credit  of  your  father 

Hel.  0,  crers  that  all!  —  i  thint  not  on  my 
father  ;]  Would  that  the  attenU'on  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  my  father  (or,  not  to  act  un 
becoming  the  daughter  of  such  a  father,— fo 
such,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning),  were  my  only 
solicitude  I  I  think  not  of  him.  My  cares  are 
all  for  Bertram.     MalONB. 

id  I  47.  in  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral 
light,  iiG.]  I  cannot  be  united  with  him  and 
move  in  the  same  sphere,  but  must  bf  comfort- 
ed at  a  distance  njjr  the  radiance  that  snoots 
on  all  sides  from  him.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  &3.  in  our  heart's  table ;]  A  table  was,  in 
our  author's  time,  a  term  for  a  picture,  in 
which  sense  it  is  used  here. 

id.  I.  34. trick  of  his  sweet  favour ;]    Triet 

is  an  expression  taken  from  drawing ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  may  mean  neither  tracing 
nor  outline,  but  peculiarity. 

P.  270.  c.  1.  /.  10.  Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  super- 
fluous/o//y.1  Cold  for  naked:  as  superfuous 
for  over-clothed.  This  makes  the  propriety  of 
the  antithesis.    Warburton. 

Id.  I.  14.  And  fto,l  I  am  no  more  a  queen  than 
you  are  a  monarch. 

Id.  I.  61. inhibited  sin — ]  i.  e.  forbidden 

id,  I.  66. Your  date  is  better  —]    Here  is  a 

quibble  on  the  word  date,  which  means  both 
age,  and  a  candied  yrm/  much  used  in  our  au- 
thor's time. 

id.  I.  74.  Aphenii,  &c.]  The  eig^t  lines  fol- 
lowing friend,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  rod- 

T* 
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sense  of  some  foolish  conceited  plajer.  War-  ' 

BURTON. 

P.  270,  c.  2,  /.  76. a  traitress,]  It  seems  that 

iraitrest  was  in  that  age  a  term  of  en- 
dearment. 

Id,  c.  2,  /.  1. Christendoms i]    This  word, 

which  signifies  a  collective  bo<ly  of  Christianity, 
every  place  where  the  christian  religion  is  em- 
braced, is  surely  used  with  much  license  on 
the  present  occassion. 

Jd.  I.  12.  And  show  what  ids  alone  must  think ;] 
And  show  by  realities  what  we  now  must  on- 
ly think. 

Id  /.  37. so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  cour- 
tier's counsel.]  I  e.  thou  wilt  comprehend 
it 

id,  -4,  48.  What  power  is  it,  that  mounts  vty  love 
so  high; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  free  mine 
eye?]  She  means,  by  what  influence  is  my  love 
directed  to  a  person  so  much  above  me  ?  why 
am  I  made  to  discern  excellence,  and  left  to 
long  af^r  it,  without  the  food  of  hope  ?  John- 
son. 

Id,  I.  51. kiss  like  native  things.]    Things 

formed  by  nature  for  each  other. 

aoBifs  n. 

Id  I,  €2. fifenoy#  — 1   The  Sanest,  as  they 

are  termed  by  Boccace.  Painter,  who  trantn 
lates  him,  calls  them  Senots.  Thev  were  the 
people  of  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  capi- 
tal Was  Sienna.  The  Florentines  were  at  per- 
petual variance  with  them.    Stekven s. 

P.  2l6,  c.  1,  /.  19. It  much  repairs  me  —  ] 

To  repair,  in  these  plays,  generally  signifies, 
to  renovate. 

Id  I.  24.  He  had  the  wit,  &c.]  1  belieTe  honour 
is  not  dignity  of  birth  or  rank,  but  acquired 
reputation :  —  Your  father,  sajrs  the  king. 
Mad  the  same  airy  flights  <^  satirical  wit  with 
the  young  lords  cf  the  present  time,  but  they 
do  not  what  he  did,  hide  their  unnoted  levity, 
in  honour,  cover  petty  faults  with  great 
merit. 

This  is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose 
follies,  and  slight  offences,  are  only  allowed  by 
mankind  in  him  that  overpowers  them  by  great 
qualities.    JOHNSOV. 

Id  I.  30.  His  tongue  obey* d his  hand :]  We  should 
read — His  ton^e  obeyed  the  hand.  That  is, 
the  hand  of  his  honour's  clock,  showing  the 
true  minutes  when  exceptions  bad  him  speak. 

Id.  I.  40.  So  tfl  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 

As  in  your  royal  speech.]  Mr.  Heath  sup- 
poses Hhe  meaning  to  be  this :  ^  His  epitaph, 
or  the  character  be  left  behind  him,  is  not  so 
well  established  by  the  specimens  he  exhibited 
of  his  worth,  as  by  your  royal  report  in  his 
(avour." 

Id.  1, 61 . whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;]  Who 
have  no  other  use  of  their  faculties,  than  to 
invent  new  modes  of  dress. 


Id*  I.  74. Steward,  and  Clown.]   A  clown  in 

Shakspeare  is  commonly  taken  (or  a  licensed 
jester,  or  domestic  fool.  We  are  not  to  won- 
der that  we  find  this  character  often  in  his 
plays,  since  fools  were  at  that  time  maintained 
m  all  great  families,  to  keep  up  merriment  in 
the  house.  In  the  nicture  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
fiunily,  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  only  servant  re- 
presented is  Patison  the  fool.    This  is  a  proof 


of  the  fismiliarity  to  which  they  wer«  i 
not  by  the  great  only,  but  the  wise. 

/.  78. to  even  your  content.]  To  aet  op 

to  your  desires. 

c.  2,  /.  9. you  lack  not  folly  to  commtii 

them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make  smck 
knaveries  yours.]  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
/u^cusative  them  refers  to  knaveries,  and  the 
natural  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  this : 
^  You  have  folly  enough  to  desire  to  coamut 
these  knaveries,  and  ability  enough  to  accoos- 
plish  them  **    Bl.  Mason. 

/.  14. to  go  to  the  world,"]    This  phnwe 

has  already  occurred,  and  sigujincs  to  be  mot- 
ried.  ' 

Id.  I,  J  9.  Service  is  no  heritage,]   This  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression. 

Id.  I.  40. that  ears  my  land,]    To  ear  ia  to 


Id 


Id.  i.  55.  A  orophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  speak  tho 
truth  the  next  way:]  It  is  a  superstitioa, 
which  has  run  through  all  ages  and  people, 
that  natural  foots  have  something  in  tnem  of 
divinity.  On  which  account  they  were  esteeas- 
ed  sacred.  Travellers  tell  us  in  what  esteeai 
the  Turks  now  hold  them ;  nor  had  they  less 
honour  paid  them  heretofore  in  France,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  old  word  benet,  for  a  natural 
fool.    Next  way,  is  nearest  way. 

Id.  I.  57.  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  «tc.]  The 
name  of  Helen,  whom  the  countess  has  just 
called  for,  brings  an  old  ballad  on  the  sacking 
of  Troy  (to  the  clown's  mind.  Fond  done  is 
foolishly  done. 

P.  272,  c.l,  1. 6.  "but  every ,T  L  e  btfore  erefj. 

MlLONE. 

Id.  I  7. *twould  mend   the  lottery  well;] 

This  surely  is  a  strange  kind  of  phraseology. 
1  have  never  met  with  any  example  of  it  in  any 
of  the  contemporary  writers ;  and  if  there  were 
any  proof  that  in  the  lotteries  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth's time  wheels  were  employed,  1  should 
be  inclined    to  read  -~  lottery  whseL     Ma- 

LOHB. 

Id.  I,  11.  Clo.  That  man,  &c.l  Here  is  an  alhi- 
sion,  violently  enough  forced  in,  to  satiriie  the 
obstinacv  with  which  the  puritans  refused  the 
use  of  the  ecclesiastical  habits,  which  was,  at 
that  time,  one  principal  cause  of  the  breach  of 
the  union ;  ana  perhiips  to  insinuate,  that  the 
modest  purity  of  the  surplice  was  sonetimes  a 
cover  for  pride. 

Id.  /.  38. sithence^]  i.  e.  since. 

Id.  I.  55.  By  our  remembrances — ]  That  is,  tfc- 
cording  to  our  recollection.  So  we  aay,  he  is 
old  by  my  reckoning.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  73. fVhat*s  the  matter. 

That  this  distempered  messenger  ^f  wot. 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rowsds  thins  eyef] 
There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  this 
representation  of  that  suffusion  of  colours  which 
glunmcrs  round  the  sight  when  the  eye-lashes 
are  wet  with  tears.    Henley. 

Id,  0.  2j  /.  12.  I  care  no  more  for,]  There  is  a 
designed  ambiguity :  /  care  no  more  for,  is, 
I  care  €U  much  for,  1  wish  it  equally.  Far- 
mer. 

Id  I.  18. strive  —  ]   To  strive  m  to  ooa- 

tend. 

Id  1, 21.  Your  salt  teartt  head.]  The  aouroe,  the 
fountain  of  your  tears,  the  cause  of  your  ghet 
Johnson. 

Id.  I.  28. tfl  their  kind  — ]  i.  e.  in  their  laa- 

gui^e,  according  to  their  nature. 

Id.  f.  55. captious  €md  intenible  stifvt,]    Dr. 

Farmer  supposes  captious  to  be  a  contraotioa 
of  c<ipacious. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  meant  racywal,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  what  is  put  iaio  U  ;  aM  by 
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mtmubit,  incapable  of  holding  or  retaining  it. 

P.  97^2,  e.  2,  /.  ST.  And  lack  not  to  lose  9tiU :]  Helena 
meant  to  say,  that,  like  a  person  who  pours  wa- 
ter into  a  vessel  fuU  of  holes,  and  still  con- 
tinues his  employment,  though  he  finds  the 
water  all  lost,  and  the  vessel  empty ;  so,  though 
she  finds  that  the  waters  of  her  love  are  still 
lost^  that  her  affection  is  thrown  awav  on  an 
object  whom  she  thinks  she  never  can  deserve, 
she  yet  is  not  discouraged,  but  perseveres  in 
her  hopeless  endeavour  to  accomplish  her 
wishes. 

Id.  I.  63.  Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous 
youthj  i.  c,  whose  respectable  conduct  in  a^e 
shows,  or  proves  that  you  were  no  less  vir- 
tuous when  young. 

Id,  L  65.  Wish  chaMtly^  and  love  dearly,  that 
your  Dion 
Was  both  herself  and  love;]  i.  e.  Venus. 
Helena  means  to  say  —  "If  ever  vou  wished 
that  the  deity  who  presides  over  chastity,  and 
the  queen  of  amorous  rites,  were  one  and  the 
same  person ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  ever  you 
wishea  for  the  honest  and  lawful  completion  of 
your  chaste  desires." 

P.  3^3,  c.  1,  /.I. notes,  whose  faculties  in- 
clusive— 1  Receipts  in  which  greater  virtues 
were  inclosed  than  appeared  to  observation. 

Id  1 18.  Emboweird  of  their  doctrine,]  i.  e.  ex- 
hausted of  their  skill. 

ACT  II. 

SCB!fE  I. 

Id.  l.  44  "young  lords.**   Ma  lone. 

/</.(.  46.  "my  lords."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  53. and  yet  my  heart,  &c.]  i.  e.  in  the 

common  phrase^  /  am  still  heart-whole;  my 
spirits,  by  not  smking  under  my  distemper,  do 
not  acknowledge  its  influence. 

Id.  I.  57. let  higher  Italy 

(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy),  see,  Sec]  The  an- 
cient geooraphers  have  aivided  Italy  into  the 
hiffher  and  the  lower,  the  Apennine  hills  being 
a  kind  of  natural  line  of  partition ;  the  side  next 
the  Ailriatic  was  denominated  the  higher  Ita- 
ly, and  the  other  sMe  the  lower ;  and  the  two 
seas  followed  the  same  terms  of  distinction, 
the  Adriatic  beine  called  the  .upper  Sea,  and 
the  Tyrrhene,  or  l\iscan,  the  lower.  Now  the 
Sennones,  or  Senois,  with  whom  the  Floren- 
tines are  here  supposed  to  be  at  war,  inhabited 
the  higher  Italv,  their  chief  town  being  Armi- 
nium,  now  called  Rimini,  upon  the  Adriatic. 
Uanmbr. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  sense  may  be  this: 
Let  upper  Italy,  where  you  are  to  exercise 
your  valour,  see  that  you  come  to  gain  honour, 
to  the  abatement,  that  is,  to  the  aisgraceand 
depression  of  those  that  have  now  lost  their 
ancient  military  fame,  and  inherit  but  the  fall 
of  the  last  monarchy.  To  abate  is  used  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  oridnal  sense  of  abattre,  to 
depress,  to  sink,  to  deject,  to  subdue. 

Id.  I.  w.-~^  beware  qf  being  captives. 

Before  you  serve.]  The  word  serve  is  equi- 
vocal;  the  sense  is,  Be  not  cetptives  before  you 
serve  in  the  war. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  5.  . and  no  sword  worn. 

But  one  to  dance  with !]  It  should  be  re- 
membered that,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  it  was 
usual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  with  swords  on. 
Our  author  gave  to  all  countries  the  manners 
of  his  own. 

Id,  I.  27.  — -  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap 
of  the  time,  there,  do  muster  true  gait,  &c.J 
The  obscurity  of  the  passage  arises  from  the 


fantastical  language  of  a  character  like  Pft. 
rolles,  whose  affectation  of  wit  urges  his  ima- 
gination from  one  allusion  to  another,  without 
allowing  time  for  his  judgment  to  determine 
their  congruity.  The  cap  of  time  being  the 
first  image  that  occurs,  true  gait,  manner  df 
eating,  speaking,  &c.  are  the  several  ornaments 
which  they  muster,  place,  or  arrange  in  time's 
cap.  This  is  done  under  the  if^ence  qftji 
most  received  star;  that  is,  the  person  m  the 

highest  repute  for  setting  the  fashions: and 

though  the  devil  were  to  lead  the  measure  or 
dance  of  fashion,  such  is  their  implicit  sub- 
mission, that  even  he  must  be  followed.    Hbn- 

LBY. 

Id.  I.  30. lead  the  measure,]  i.  e.  the  donee. 

Id.  I.  46. across :]    This  word  is  used  when 

any  pass  of  wit  miscarries.  While  chivalry 
was  m  vogue,  breaking  spears  against  a  quin- 
tain was  a  favourite  exercise.  Ho  who  shiver- 
ed the  greatest  number  was  esteemed  the  most 
adroit ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  performed  exact- 
ly with  the  point,  for  if  achieved  by  a  side 
stroke,  or  across,  it  showed  unskilfulness,  and 
dispaced  the  practiser. 

Id.  I.  53. medicine,]  is  here  put  for  a  she- 

physician. 

Id.  L  65. dance  canary,!    a  kind  of  dance. 

Id.  I.  66. her  years,  profession,]  By  profes- 
sion is  meant  her  declaration  of  the  end  and 
purpose  of  her  coming. 

Id.  /.  67.  Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness:]  La- 
feu's  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  — 
"That  the  amazement  she  excited  in  him  was 
so  great,  that  he  could  not  impute  it  merely  to 
his  own  weakness,  but  to  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties of  the  object  that  occasioned  it**  M.  Ma- 
son. 

P.  274,  c.  1,  /.  3. Cressid's  uncle,]   1  am  like 

Paudarus.    See  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Id.  I.  7. well  found,]  i.  e.  of  known,  acknow- 
ledged, excellence. 

Id.  I.  60.  When  mirttcles  have  by  the  greatest  been 
denied  ]  i.  e.  disbelieved,  or  contemned. 

Id.  I.  66.  Myself  against  *^  level  of  mine  aim ;] 
i.  e.  /  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  one 
thing  and  design  another,  that  proclaim  a  cure 
and  aim  at  a  fraud. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  5. no  worse  of  worst  extended,] 

i.e.  to  l>e  so  defamed  that  nothing  severer  can 
be  said  against  those  who  are  most  publicly 
renorted  to  be  infamous^ 

Id.  I.  9.  And  what  impossibUUy  would  slay. 

In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another 
way.]  i.  e.  and  that  which,  if  I  trusted  to  my 
reason,  1  should  think  impossible.  I  yet, percei- 
ving thee  to  be  actuated  oy  some  blessed  spirit, 

'      think  thee  capable  of  effecting.    Malone. 

/.  12. in  thee  hath  estimate;!   May  be 

coMit/e(/ among  the  gifts  enjoyed  by  thee.  John- 
son. 
/.  14. prime—]  Youth ;  the  sprightly  vi- 

r»ur  of  life. 
19. in  property  — 1   In  jtroperty  seems 

to  be  here  used,  with  much  laxity,  for — intht 
due  performance. 
Id  1. 22.  frith  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  .*] 
Branch  refers  to  the  co//a/era/ .descendants 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  image  to  the  direct 
and  immediate  line.    Henuly. 

SCBNB  IL 

P.  275,  c.  1,  /.  9.  To  be  young  again,]  The 
lady  censures  her  own  levity  in  trifling  with 
her  jester,  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  return 
l^ack  to  youth. 

Id  I.  12.  p  Lord,  sir,]  A  ridicule  on  that  foolish 
expletive  of  speech  then  in  vogue  at  court. 
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•  modern  •-■] 


I.  e.  com- 


P.  275.  c.  1,  /.  47.  - 

roOD,  oitlioary. 

id.  L  51. unknown  fear.] 

object  of  fear. 

/.  57. authentic  fellows^]     The  epithet 

authentic  was  io  our  author's  time  particular- 


Fear  is  here  an 


Id. 


Id. 


U  applied  to  the  learned . 


71.  WA^,  your  dolphin  is  not  Utstier ;]  By 
dolpfUn  is  meant  the  dauphin ^  the  heir  appa- 
rent^ and  the  hope  of  the  crown  of  France. 
His  title  is  so  translated  in  all  the  old  books. 

Id.  I.  7b. facinorous  tpirit,]    Facmorous  is 

wicked. 

Id.  0.  2,  /.  8. Lustic:]  Lustigh  is  the  Dutch 

word  for  lustv,  chearful,  pleasant. 

Id.  7.  23.  (/er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and 
father's  voice  — ]  They  were  his  wards  as 
well  as  his  subjects.    Henley. 

Id.  I.  27. marry,  to  «acA,  but  one!]  i.  e.  ex- 
cept one. 

Id.  I,  28. bay  Curtal,]    i.  e.  a  bay,  docked 

horse. 

Id.  I.  39.  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken — ] 
A,  broken  mouth  is  a  mouth  whicli  has  lost  part 
of  its  teeth.    JoRff  son. 

Id.  I.  43.  Lei  the  white  death.  &c.]  The  wJUie 
death  is  the  chlorosis,  1  he  nestilen'*.e  that 
ravaged  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
was  called  **  the  black  deaths* 

Id.  I.  51. the  rest  is  mute.]    i.  e.  I  hare  no 

more  to  say  to  you. 

Id.  I.  53.  ^-<-  ames-ace  —1  L  e.  the  lowest  chance 
of  the  dice. 

Id,  I.  61.  Do  all  they  deny  her  7"^  None  of  them 
have  yet  denied  her,  or  deny  her  afterwards, 
but  Bertram.  The  scene  must  be  so  regulated 
that  Lafea  and  Parolles  talk  at  a  distance, 
where  they  may  see  what  passes  between  He- 
lena and  die  lords,  but  not  near  it,  so  that  they 
know  not  by  whom  the  refusal  is  made.  JoHif- 

80N. 

P.  276,  c.l,  /,  21.  'Tis  only  title—]  i.  e.  the 
want  of  title. 

Id.  1. 31  Where  great  additions  «toe//,]  Additions 
are  the  titles  and  descriptions  by  which  men 
are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Id.  I.  32. goodedone 

Is  goodf  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so :] 
The  meaning  is,  —  Good  is  good,  independent 
on  any  woruly  distmction  or  title :  so  fileness 
is  Yile,  in  whatever  state  it  may  appear.    Ma- 

LOHB. 

Id.  1. 38. honour's  bom^  is  the  child  ot  ho- 
nour. Bom  is  here  used,  as  bairn  still  is  in 
the  North.    Henlbt. 

Id,  /.  39.  ^  Honours  thrive.''    Malonb. 

Id,  1. 58. that  canst  not  dream^ 

We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shetll  weigh  thee  to  the  beam :]  That  canst 
not  understand,  that  if  you  and  this  maiden 
should  be  weighed  together,  and  our  roval  fa- 
vours should  be  thrown  into  her  scale  fwhich 
yoa  esteem  so  light),  we  should  make  mat  in 
which  you  should  be  placed,  to  strike  the  beam. 
Malone. 

Id,  I.  68  Into  the  staggers.3  One  species  of  the 
staggers^  or  the  horses  aploplexy,  is  a  raging 
impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash  him- 
self with  a  destructive  violence  against  posts  or 
walls.  To  this  the  allusion,  1  suppose,  is  made. 
Johnson. 

Id,  Q.  2,  /.  5. whose  ceremony 

Shall  seem  expedient   on   the  now-born 

brief. 
And  be  performed  to^ght :]    A  britf,  in 
ancient  language,  means  any  short  and  flum- 
mary  writing  or  proceeding.    The  now  bom 


in  the  defauU,]     That  n,  ai  a 


britf  is  another  phrase  for  the 

cently  and  suddenly  wusde.     The 

tfit  (says  the  kiag)  shall  seem  to  haaten  ^fttr 

its  short  preliminary,  and  be  performed  te- 

mghtfkc.  Stbevbns. 

The  meaning  of  the  present  passage.  1  be- 
lieve, is :  Good-Cortnne,  and  the  king's  UiTour, 
smile  on  this  short  contract ;  the  ceremonial 
part  of  which  shall  immediately  pnaa  —  ehmli 
follow  close  on  the  troth  now  plightwi  be- 
twe<m  the  parties,  and  be  performed  ihn  night ; 
the  solemn  feast  shall  be  delayed  Io  a  future 
time.    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  29. for  two  ordinariee,]   Whilst  I  sat 

twice  with  thee  at  table.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  35. takina  up ;]    To  take  am  is  Io  com- 

tradict,  to  call  to  account ;  as  ^ell  as  topiek 
oft  the  ground    Johnson. 

Id.  /:  56.- 
need. 

Id.  J.  61. for  doing  I  am  past;  ae  I  uuH  by 

theejk  what  motion  aae  wUlgitfeme  leave] 
Mr.  Edwards  has,  1  think,  given  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Lafeu's  words.  **  2  cannot  do  much, 
says  Lafeu ;  doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee 
til  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave ;  L  e, 
as  I  will  pass  by  thee  tu/dst  as  I  am  able : — 
and  he  immediately  goes  out.  It  is  a  play  on 
the  wordpof^ :  the  conceit  indeed  is  poor,  bat 
Shakspeare  olainlv  meant  it.**    M  alone. 

P.\  277,  c  1,  /.  36.  THat  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy, 
&c]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  in  his  Glossary,  observes 
that,  kickey-wicksf  is  a  made  word  in  ridicule 
and  didam  of  a  wiie. 

Id.  I  47.  To  the  dark-house  J  The  darkhouee'ise. 
house  made  gloomy  by  discontent. 


SCENE  IV. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  24.  ^  But  puts  it  off  <o  a  compdPd  re- 
straint.   Mau»nb. 

Id.  I.  34. probable  need.]  A  specious  appea- 
rance of  necessity. 

SCENE  V. 

Id.  I.  50. a  bunting.]  Tlie  bunting  is,  in  fea- 
ther, sixe,  and  form,  so  like  the  sky-lark,  as  to 
require  nice  attention  to  discover  the  one  fron 
the  other ;  it  also  ascends  and  sings  in  the  air 
nearly  in  the  same  manner :  but  it  nas  little  or 
no  song,  which  gives  estimation  to  the  sky- 
lark. 

P.  278,  c.  1,  /.  3.  You  have  made  shift  to  run 
tnto't,  boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that 
leaped  into  the  custard ;]  This  odd  allosioa  is 
not  introduced  without  a  view  to  satire.  It 
was  a  foolery  practised  at  citjf  entertainmenls, 
whilst  the  jester  or  zany  was  in  vogue,  for  him 
to  jump  into  a  large  deep  custard,  set  for  the 
purpose. 

Id,  I.  15.  ''  Will  to  deserve."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  35.  And  rather  muse,]  To  muse  is  to  won- 
der. 

Id,  I.  54. the  wealth  I  own;]   L  e.  1  own, 

possess, 

ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I. 


Id.  c,  2,  /.  U. 1  cannot  yield,)  I  < 

you  of  the  reasons.    Johnson.  ^ 
Id.  1. 12. an  outward  man,]   i.  e.  one  not  m 

the  secret  of  affairs. 
Id.  I.  19. the  younger  of  our  nature,]   i  e. 

as  we  say  at  present,  our  young  feUeme. 
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P.  278,  e.  3,  /.  36. mmidthe  ruff,]  The  top«  of 

the  boots,  in  our  author*s  time,  turned  down,  and 
hung  loosely  oTer  the  leg.  The  folding  is  what 
the  clown  meane  by  the  n^.  Ben  Jonson 
calls  \inMe ;  and  perhaps  it  should  be  so  here. 

P.  879,  c.  1,  /.  4.  Can  woman  mt — ]  i.  e.  affect 
roe  suddenly  and  deeply,  as  my  sex  are  usually 
affected. 

id,  I.  H.  fVhen  thou  canst  aet  the  ring  upon 
my  JingerA  i.  e.  when  thou  canst  get  the 
ring,  which  is  on  my  finger,  into  thy  posses- 
sion. 

Id.  I.  21.  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  gri^s  are 
thmOt  &0.1  This  sentiment  is  ellipUcally  ex- 
pressed. If  thou  keepest  all  thy  sorrows  to 
thjisslf^  i.  e.  ^  all  the  sriefe  that  are  thine,"  &c. 

Id,  /.  m. a  deal  pf  that,  too  nmch. 

Which  holds  him  much  to  have  J  That  is, 
his  rices  stand  him  in  stead. 

Id.  I.  61.  Not  so,  &c.]  The  gentlemen  declare 
that  they  are  servants  to  the  Countess ;  she  re- 
plies,—  No  otherwise  than  as  she  returns  the 
same  offices  of  ciTilitjr.    Johsvson. 

Id,  I.  76. moTe  the  still-piecing  air. 

That  sings  with  piercing  A  AVarburton  says 
the  words  are  here  oddly  shuffled  into  non« 
sense;  but  tfie  commentators  have  not  sue* 
ceeded  in  makinff  sense  of  them. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  3. the  raTin  lion — ]  i.  e.  the  ra- 
venous or  raTening  Ikn.  To  ravin  is  to  swal- 
low Toraciouslv. 

Id.  1. 7.  Whence  honour  hut  cf  danger,  &c.]  The 
sense  is,  from  that  abode,  where  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  honour  usually  reaps  from  the 
danger  it  rushes  upon,  is  only  a  scar  in  testi- 
mony of  its  bravery,  as  on  the  other  hand,  it 
often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all,  even  life  itself. 
Hbath. 

8CENB  IV. 

Id,  I.  49. Juno,1  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Her- 
cules. 

Id.L56. ^i:  ad  vice — ]  Advice  ia  iUscretion 

or  thought. 

Id,  I.  71.  That  he  does  weigh  too  light :]  To  weigh 
here  means  to  value  or  esteem, 

8CBNB  Y. 

P,  280,  0,1,1  25. those  suggestions—]  Sug- 
gestions are  temptations. 

Id.  I.  28. are  not  the  things  they  go  under  i'\ 

They  are  not  the  things  for  which  their  names 
would  make  them  pass. 

Id.  I,  43w palmers  —]  Pilgrims  that  visited  holy 

places:  so  called  from  a  staff,  or  bough  of 
palm  viey  were  wont  to  carry,  especiallv  such 
as  had  visited  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem. 

Id.  L  67. ' for  the  king,  &c.]  For,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  signifies  because. 

Id.  I.  69. mere  the  truth;]   The  exact,  the 

entire  truth. 

id.  0.  2.  /.  2. examined]  Thai  h, questioned, 

doubted. 

Id.  1.6.  ^I  write  good  creature.'^    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  13. brokes-^l  To  broke  is  to  deal  with 

panders.  A  broker,  in  our  author^s  time, 
meant  a  bawd  or  pimp. 


Id.  I.  60. a  hilding.]    A  hilding  is  a  paltry, 

cowardly  fellow. 

P.  281,  <;.  1,  L4. he  is  carried  into  the  lea- 

ffuer  — ]  i  e.  camp. 

Id.  I.  16. if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's 

entertainment,]  i.  e  treat  him  very  ill;  a  pro- 
verbial expression  of  doubtful  origm. 


Id  1. 41. /  wotdd  have  that  drum  or  another, 

or  hie  jaeet.]  i.  e.  Here  lies ;  —  the  usual  be- 
ginning of  epitaphs.  1  would  (says  ParoUes) 
recover  either  the  drum  I  have  loitt,  or  another 
belonging  to  the  enemy ;  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
Malonb. 

Id,  I.  55. /  will  presently  pen  down  my  di- 
lemmas,] i.  e.  he  will  pen  down  his  plans  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  probable  obstructions  he 
was  to  meet  with,  on  the  other. 

Id.  I.  65.  Par.  /  love  not  many  words. 

Lord.  No  more  them  a  fish  loves  wetter,  ] 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  this  boaster's  name; 
which,  without  doubt  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has 
observed),  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  be 
written — Parolee.  But  our  author  certain- 
ly intended  it  otherwise,  having  made  it  a  tri- 
syllable : 
^Rust  sword,  cool  blushes,  and  ParoUes 

live." 
He  probably  did  not  know  the  true  pronun- 
ciation.   Malonb. 

Id  c.  2,  /.  2. we  have  almost  embossM  him,] 

To  emboss  a  deer  is  to  inclose  him  in  a  wood. 

Id.  1. 6. ere  we  case  him.]  That  is,  before  we 

strip  him  naked. 

Id.  L  19. we  have  tthe  wind,]  To  have  one 

in  the  wind,  is  enumerated  as  a  proverbial 
saying,  by  Ray. 


Id.  I.  30  But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work 
tmon."}  i.  e,  by  discovering  herself  to  the 
Count. 

Id,  I.  62.  Now  his  important—]  In^tortantf  here, 
is  importunate. 

Id  I.  53.  — < —  the  county  wears,]  i.  e.  the  Count 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I. 

P.  282,  c.  1,  /.  22. some  band  of  strangers 

i'the  adversaries  entertammont.]  That  is, 
foreign  troops  %n  the  enemy*e  pay. 

Id.  I.  26. so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know, 

&C.1  We  must  each  faney  a  jargon  for  himself, 
without  aiming  to  be  understood  by  one  an- 
other, for  provided  we  appear  to  understand, 
that  w'dl  be  sufficient  for  the  success  of  our 
project.    Henley. 

Id.  I,  50. . the  instance  ?]  Theproqf. 

Id.  I.  51. qf  Bajagefs  mule,]  Parolles  pro- 
bably means,  he  must  buy  a  tongue  which  has 
still  to  learn  the  use  of  speech,  that  be  may  run 
himself  into  no  more  difficulties  by  his  loqua- 
city.   Mr.  Malone  reads  mute. 

Id  I.  60.  i.  e.  the  shaving  of  my  beard. 


Id.  c.  2,  /.  73.  mtat  is  not  hoh,  that  we  swear 
not  by,]  The  sense  is — We  never  swear  be 
what  18  not  holy,  but  swear  by,  or  take  to  witf- 
ness,  the  Highest,  the  Divinity.  The  tenor  of 
the  reasoning  contained  in  the  following  lines 
perfectly  corresponds  with  this :  If  I  should 
swear  by  Jove's  ereat  attributes,  that  t  loved 
you  dearlv,  would  you  believe  my  oaths,  when 
you  found  by  experience  that  1  loved  ^ou  ill, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit  with  you 
in  order  to  seduce  you  to  your  ruin  ?  No,  sure- 
ly; but  you  would  conclude  that  I  had  no  fiiith 
either  in  Jove  or  his  attributes,  and  that  my 
oaths  were  mere  words  of  course.  For  that 
oath  can  certainly  have  no  tie  upon  us,  which 
we  swear  by  him  we  profess  to  love  and  honour, 
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when  at  the  tame  time  we  giTe  the  stropgest 
proof  of  our  disbelief  in  him,  by  pursuing  a 
course  which  we  know  will  offend  and  dis- 
honour him.    Hb4TH. 

P.  383,  c.  I,  /.  10.  1  see,  thai  men  make  hopes, 
in  such  affairs,]  i.  e.  I  perceive  that  while  our 
loTes  are  making  professions  of  love,  they 
entertain  hopes  that  we  shall  be  betraved  by 
our  passions  to  yield  to  their  desires.  Mr,  Ma- 
lone  reads,  ^in  such  a  scene.'* 

Id.  I.  52.  Since  Frenchmen  care  so  braid,]  i.  e. 
crqft^  or  deceitful. 

8CBNE  III. 

td.  c.  2,  /.  4. m  Ait  proper  stream  o'erjtows 

himself.]  That  is,  betrays  his  oum  secrets  in 
his  oum  talk.  The  reply  shows  that  this  is 
the  meaning.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  5.  It  is  not  mean  damnable  in  ««,]  Adjec- 
tives are  often  used  as  adverbs  by  our  author 
and  his  contemporaries. 

Id.  L  11. Ms  company  —  ]  i.  e.  hit  com- 
panion. 

P.  2M,  c.  1, /.  3. . bring  forth  this  counterfeit 

module;]  Module  being  the  pcUtem  of  any 
thing,  may  be  here  used  in  that  sense.  Bring 
forth  this  fellow,  who,  by  counterfeit  virtue, 
pretended  to  make  himself  a  pattern.  John- 
son. 

id.  I.  8. in  usurping  his  spurt  «o  long.]  These 

words  allude  to  the  ceremonial  degradation  of 
a  Inighi. 

Id.  L  48. that  had  the  whole  theories]  i.  e. 

iheanf. 

Id.  I.  59. 1  con  him  no  thanks  for^t,]   To 

con  thanks  exactly  answers  the  Freucb  savoir 

ri.    To  con  is  to  know. 
6r. if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour, 

&c.]  Perhaps  we  should  read :  —  if  I  were  to 
live  but  this  present  hour.    Steevens. 

Id.  I.  76. qf  their  cassocks,]     Cassock  si^- 

niGes  a  horseman's  loose  coat,  and  is  used  in 
that  sense  by  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
ipeare. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  1. My  conditions,]  i.  e.  my  dis- 
position and  character.  Mr.  Miuone  reads  con- 
dition. 

Id,  I.  12. intergatories :]  L  e.  interrogato- 
ries. 

Id.  I.  80. though  I  know  his  brains  are  for- 
feit to  the  next  tile  that  falls.]  In  Lucian's 
Contemplantes,  Mercurv  makes  Charon  re- 
mark a  man  that  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
tile  upon  his  head,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of 
puttinff  off  an  engagement  to  the  next  day. 

id,  i.  66.  naif  wont  is  match  well  made;  match, 
and  well  make  it ;]  The  meaning  is,  **  a  match 
well  made,  is  half  won;  make  your  match, 
therefore,  but  make  it  well." 

P.  885,  c.  1,  /.  3. an  egg  out  of  a  cloister;] 

He  will  steal  any  thing,  however  trifling, 
from  tm^  place,  however  holy.  Bobbing  the 
spital,  IS  a  common  phrase,  of  the  like  im- 

Id.  LZi. for  a  quart  d'ecu  — ]    The  fourth 

part  of  the  smaller  French  crown ;  about  eight- 
pence  of  our  money. 

Id.  I  36.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ?}  Thit  is 
nature.  Every  man  is,  on  such  occasions,  more 
willing  to  hear  his  neighbour's  character  than 
his  own.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  50. to  bequile  the  supposition  — ]  That 

is,  to  deceive  tne  opinion,  to  make  the  Count 
think  me  a  man  that  deserves  well. 


Id  fi.  9,  /.  40. my  motive  — ]  Motive  for  nsaia- 

tant,  or  rather  for  morer. 


Id,  L  43.  fVhen  taucy  — ]  Samew  may  Yery  pts- 
perljr  signify  luxurious^  and  by  coosequfiBfie 
leucivious. 

Id.  1. 49. death  and  honesty — }  i.  e.  an  ho- 
nest death. 

Id.  I.  50. your  impositions,]    L  e.  your  cwm- 

mands. 

Id.  I.  56.  Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  re- 
vives us :]  Time  revives  us,  seems  to  refer  to 
the  happy  and  speedy  termination  of  their 
embarrassmeuts.  She  had  just  before  said: — 
*'  With  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  oo 
summer." 

Id.  1. 57.  AWs  well  that  ends  weU :]  Alts  weU 
that  ends  well,  is  one  of  Camden's  proverbial 
sentences. 

Id.  /.58. — -etill  the  fine's  the  ctovm-;]  L  e.  the 
end,  Jinis  coronat. 

Id.  I.  64. whose  villainous  saffron — ^1    Here 

some  particularities  of  iashionable  dress  are 
ridiculed.  Smpt  te^fata  needs  no  explanatioa; 
but  villainous  st^ron  alludes  to  a  fantastic 
fashion,  then  much  followed,  of  using  yellow 
starch  for  their  bands  and  ruSii. 

P.  286,  c.  1,  /.  28. to  sugKest— ]  L  e.  seduce. 

Id,  I.  30.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir.  Sec.  ] 
Shakspeare  is  but  rarely  guilty  of  such  impious 
trash.  And  it  is  observable,  that  then  be  al- 
ways puts  that  into  the  mouths  of  his  fools, 
which  is  now  grown  the  characteristic  of  the 
fine  gentUman.    Warburton. 

Id.  1. 46. unhappy.]  i.  e.  mischievously  wag- 
gish, unlucky. 

Id.  0.  2f  /.  7. carbonadoed — ]  L  e.  scotched 

like  a  piece  of  meat  for  the  gridiron. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Id.  I.  23.  Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.]  A  genUe 
astringer  is  a  gentleman  falconer.  The  word 
is  derived  from  ostercus  or  austcrcus,  a  gos- 
hawk; and  thus,  says  CoweU,  in  his  Law 
Dictionary :  "We  usually  call  a  falconer,  who 
keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  austringer.** 

Id.  I.  57.  Our  means  will  make  us  mea$u.]  Shak- 
speare delights  much  in  this  kind  of  reduplica- 
tion, sometimes  so  as  to  obscure  his  meaning. 
Helena  says,  thev  will  follow  with  such  speed 
as  the  means  which  they  have  will  give  them 
ability  to  exert. 


Id.   I.  66. Lavatch,]  This  is  an  undoubted, 

and  perhaps  irremediable,  corruption  of  sosw 
French  word :  or  perhaps  la  vache. 

Id,  1.70.  **  mood."  — M ALONE. 

Id.  I.  75. allow  the  wind.]   I  e.  stand  to  the 

leeward  of  me. 

P.  887,  c,  1.  /.  31. save  your  word.]  I  t. 

vou  need  not  ask ;  —  here  it  is. 

/.  47. you  shall  ecU;]    Parolles  has  many 

of  the  lineaments  of  Falstaff,  and  seems  to  be 
the  character  which  Shakspeare  delighted  lo 
draw,  a  fellow  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue. 
Though  justice  required  that  he  should  be 
detected  and  exposed,  yet  his  vices  sit  so  fit 
in  him  that  he  is  not  at  last  suffered  to  starve. 
Johnson. 


M. 


Id.  i.  53. esteem-']    Meaning  that  his  < 

was  lessened  in  its  value  by  Bertram's  n ^ 

duct ;  since  a  person  who  was  honoured  with 
it  could  be  so  ill-treated  as  Helena  had  besst 
and  that  with  impunity. 
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P.  287,  c.  1,  /.  68. homg]  That  is,  completely, 

in  its  full  extent. 

Id.  I.  72.  Of  richetit  eyes ;]  Shakspeare  means  that 
her  beauty  had  astonitthed  those,  who,  having 
seen  the  greatest  number  of  fair  women,  might 
be  said  to  be  the  richest  in  ideas  of  beauty. 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  1.  — ^  the  first  view  shall  kill 

All  repetition :]  The  first  interview  shall 
put  an  end  to  all  recollection  of  the  past, 
Hhakspeare  is  now  hastening  to  the  end  of 
the  play,  fiuds  his  matter  sufficient  to  fill  up 
his  remaining  scenes^  and  therefore,  as  on  such 
other  occasions,   contractji  his  dialogue   and 

Brecipitates  his  action.  Decency  required  that 
•ertram's  double  crime  of  cruelty  and  disobe- 
dience, joined  likewise  with  some  hypocrisy, 
should  raise  more  resentment ;  and  that  though 
his  mother  might  easily  forgive  him,  his  king 
should  more  pertinaciously  vindicate  his  own 
authority  and  Helen's  merit.  Of  all  this  Shak- 
speare could  not  be  ignorant,  but  Shakspeare 
wanted  to  conclude  his  play.    JoH^isov. 

Id,  I.  16.  /  am  not  a  day  of  season,]  That  is,  of 
uninterruDted  rain ;  one  of  those  wet  days 
that  usually  happen  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. 

Id,  I.  21.  My  high-repented  blames^]  High  re- 
pented blames,  are  faults  repented  of  to  the 
height,  to  the  utmost. 

P.  28(8,  c.  1,  /.  7,  In  Florence  was  it  from  a  case- 
ment thrown  m«,]  Bertram  stiJl  continues  to 
have  too  little  virtue  to  deserve  Helen.  He 
did  not  know  indeed  that  it  was  Helen's  ring, 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  it  not  from  a  window. 
Johnson. 

Id  I,  9.  —  noble  she  was,  and  thought 

I  stood  bgag'd :]  Ingaged  in  the  sense  of 
umngaged,  is  a  word  of  exactly  the  same  for- 
mation as  inhabitable,  which  is  used  by  Shak- 
speare and  the  contemporary  writers  for  unin- 
habitable.    M alone. 

Id,  L  16.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  me- 
dicine,'] Plutus,  the  grand  alchemistywho  knows 
the  tincture  which  confers  the  properties  of 
gold  upon  base  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which 
gold  IS  multiplied,  by  which  a  small  quantity 
of  gold  is  made  to  communicate  its  qualities  to 
a  large  mass  of  base  metal. 

Id.  /.20. Then,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  *twa8  hers,]  The  true  meaning  of 
this  expression  is.  If  you  know  that  your  fa- 
culties are  so  sound,  as  that  you  have  the 
proper  consciousness  of  your  own  actions, 
and  arc  able  to  recollect  and  relate  what  you 
have  done,  tell  me,  &c.    Johnson. 

Id,  I.  41.  My  fore-past  proofs,  &c.]  The  proofs 
which  1  have  already  had  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  my  fears  were  not  vain  and  irratio- 
naL    I  have  rather  been  hitherto  more  easy 


than  I  ought,  and  have  unreasonably  had  too 
little  fear.    Johnson. 

Id.  l.  52.  fyho  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes, 
come  short,  &c.J  VVho  hath  misstd  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presentmg  it  in  |)ersoii  to  your  majesty 
either  at  Marseilles,  or  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Housillon,  in  consequence  of  ha>ing  been 
four  or  five  removes  behind  you.     Malonb. 

Id.  I.  70.  I  will  buy  me  a  son  in-law  in  a  fair, 
and  toll  hini :]  i.  e.  Til  buy  me  a  son-in-law 
as  they  buy  a  horse  in  a  fair;  toul  him,  i.  e. 
enter  him  on  the  toul  or  toll-hook.,  to  prove  I 
came  honestly  by  him,  and  ascertain  my  title 
to  him.  Mr.  Malone  reads  the  passage  thus: 
1  will  buy  me  a  .son-iu-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll 
for  this  :  I'll  none  of  him.*^ 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  13. shall  cease,]    i.  e.  decease, 

die. 

Id.  I.  47. and  rich  validity,]  Validity  means 

value. 

Id.  I.  66. Methought  you  said,]  The  poet  has 

here  forgot  himself,  Diana  has  said  no  such 
thing.    Ulackstonb. 

Id.  1. 63.  He  8  quoted— j  i.  e.  noted,  or  observed. 

Id  1. 65.  Jf'hose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a 
truth  :]  i.  e.  only  to  speak  a  truth. 

Id.  I.  73. all  impediments  infancy's  course, 

&C.J  Every  thina  that  obstructs  love  is  an 
occasion  by  which  love  is  heightened.  And, 
to  conclude,  her  solicitation  concurring  with 
her  fashionable  appearance,  she  got  the  ring. 
i  am  not  certain  that  1  have  attained  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  modem,  which,  perhaps, 
signifies  rather  meanly  pretty.   Johnson. 

P.  289,  c.  1,  /.  2.  May  justly,  diet  me.]  May  just- 
ly make  me  fast  by  depriving  me  (as  Desdemo- 
na  says)  of  the  rites  for  which  I  love  you. 

Id.  I.  39. companion — ]  i.  e.  fellow. 

Id.  I.  56. But  thou  art  too  fine—]  Too  fine, 

too  full  of  finesse,  too  artful.  A  French  ex- 
pression —  tropfine. 

Id.  c.  2,  I.  7.-^^ customer — ]  i.  e.  a, common 
woman. 

Id.  I.  24.  He  knows  himself,  &c.]  The  dialogue  is 
too  long,  since  the  audience  already  knew  the 
whole  transaction  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
puzzlins  the  King  and  playing  with  his  pas- 
sions ;  but  it  was  much  easier  than  to  make  a 
nathetical  interview  between  Helen  and  her 
husband,  her  mother,  and  the  king.  John- 
son.* • 

Id.  I  30. exorcist  — ]    Shakspeare  invariably 

uses  the  word  exorcist,  to  imply  a  person  who 
can  raise  spirits,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  one 
that  can  lay  them. 

Id  I.  70.  Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours 
our  parts ;]  I'he  meaning  is  ;  Grant  us  then 
your  patience :  hear  us  without  interruption. 
And  take  our  parts ;  that  is,  support  and  de- 
fend us. 
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Induction.— SoENE  I. 

Hottett.  You  will  not  pay  for  (he  i^laiseg  ynu  have  bunt  ? 
Siy.  No,  not  a  denier :  %a  by,  SRys  Jeronimy ; 
Go  lu  thy  cold  bed,  and  vrami  thee. 
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Wb  have  hitherto  supposed  Shakspeare  the 
author  of  The  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  but  his 
property  in  it  is  extremely  disputable.  I  will 
give  my  opinion,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded.  I  suppose  then  the  present  play  not 
originally  the  work  or  Shakspeare,  but  restored 
by  him  to  the  stage,  with  the  whole  Induction 
or  the  Tinker,  and  some  other  occasional  im- 
proTements ;  especially  in  the  character  of  Pe- 
truchio.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  induction 
and  the  Play  were  either  the  works  of  different 
hands,  or  written  at  a  great  interval  ot  time. 
The<former  is  in  our  author*s  best  manner,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  latter  in  his  worstf  or  even 
below  it.  Dr.  Warburton  declares  it  to  be  cer- 
tainly spurious ;  and  without  doubt,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare,  it  must 
have  been  one  or  his  earliest  productions.  Yet 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  works  by 
Meres  in  1598. 

I  have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  or  Sir  John 
Harrington,  printed  in  1596  (and  possibly  there 
may  be  an  earlier  edition),  called  The  Metamor- 
phosie  qf  Ajax,  where  I  suspect  an  allusion 
to  the  old  play :  **  Read  the  Boots  of  Taming  a 
Shrew,  which  hath  made  a  number  or  us  so 
perfect,  that  now  every  one  can  rule  a  shrew  in 
ourcountrey,  save  he  that  hath  hir.'*— I  am  aware 
a  modem  linguist  may  object  that  the  word  book 
does  not  at  present  seem  dramatic,  but  it  was 
once  technically  so :  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  <^ 
Abuse,  containing  a  pleasant  Jnveetive  against 
Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such  lite 
,  Caterpillars  <^  a  Commonwealth,  1579,  men- 
tions "two  prose  boohes  played  at  the  Bell-Sau- 
vage  ;**  and  Heame  tells  us,  in  a  note  at  the  em 
or  William  of  Worcester,  that  he  had  seen 


^ 


MS.  in  the  nature  of  a  Play  or  Interlude,  inti-l 
tied  The  Boohe  qf  Sir    Thomas  More.  X 

And  in  Tact  there  is  such  an  old  anonymous 
play  in  Mr.  Pope's  list :  "A  pleasant  conceited 
history,  called,  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew — Sun- 
dry times  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his 
servants.*'  Which  seems  to  have  been  repub- 
lished by  the  remains  or  that  company  in  1607, 
when  Shakspeare's  copy  appeared  at  the  Black- 
Friars  or  the  Globe. -»Nor  let  this  seem  dero- 
gatory from  the  character  of  our  poet.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  wanted  to  claim 
the  play  as  his  own;  for  it  was  not  even 
printed  tiQ  some  years  after  his  death  ;  but  he 
merely  revived  it  on  his  stage  as  a  manager. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  said  relative  to 
this  play,  let  me  only  observe  further  at  present, 
that  the  author  of  Hamlet  speaks  of  Gonzago, 
and  his  wife  Baptists ;  but  the  author  of  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  knew  Baptists  to  be  the  name 
of  a  man.  Mr.  Capelle  indeed  made  me  doubt, 
by  declaring  the  authenticity  of  it  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Aston  Cockayn. 
I  knew  Sir  Aston  was  much  acquainted  with  the 
writers  immediately  subsequent  to  Shakspeare , 
and;I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  his  authority : 
but  how  was  I  surprised,  when  I  found  thai 
Cockayn  ascribes  nothing  more  to  Shakspeare, 
than  the  Induction- Wincot-Ale  and  the  Beggar  I 
I  hope  this  was  only  a  slip  of  BIr.  CapelPs  me- 
mory.    Farm£R. 

In  spite  of  the  great  deference  which  is  due 
from  every  commentator  to  Dr.  Farmer's  judg. 
ment,  I  own  I  cannot  concur  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  could 
impute  this  comedy,  if  Shakspeare  was  not  its 
author.     I  think  his  hand  is  visible  in  almost 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 


every  scene,  though  perhaps  not  so  evidently  as 
in  those  which  pass  between  Katharina  and  Pe- 
truchio. 

I  once  thought  that  the  name  or  this  play  might 
nave  been  taken  from  an  old  story,  entitled,  Tht 
Wife  lapped  in  MorelVs  Skin,  or  The  Taming  of 
a  Shrew;  but  I  have  since  discovered  among 
the  entries  in  the  books  or  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany the  following :"  Peter  Shorte]  May  2, 1594, 
a  pleasaunt  conceited  historic,  called,  The  Ta- 
ming of  a  Shrotve."  It  is  likewise  entered  to  Nich. 
Ling,  Jan.  22,  1606;  and  to  John  Smythwicke, 
Nov.  19,  1607. 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  au- 
thors or  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  titles  of  ancient  performances.  Thus, 
as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  Spenser  sent  out 
his  Pastorals  under  the  title  of  The  ShepheriTa 
Kaleudar,  a  work  which  had  been  printed  by 
Winken  de  Worde,  and  reprinted  about  twenty 
years  before  these  poems  of  Spenser  appeared, 
viz.  1559. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Religues 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  is  of  opinion,  that 
The  Frolickaome  Duke,  or  the  Tinker's  good 
fortune,  an  ancient  ballad  in  the  Pepys^  Collec- 
tion, might  have  suggested  to  Shakspeare  the 
Induction  for  this  comedy. 

The  following  story,  however,  which  might 


have  been  the  parent  ef  all  the  rest,  is  related 
by  Burton  in  bis  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  edit. 
1632,  p.  649  :  "*  A  Tartar  Prince,  saith  Marcus 
Poius,  Lib.  II.  cap.  28,  called  Senex  ds  Monti- 
bus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govemmeiit 
amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepethem  in  aw«» 
found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  Talley 
environed  with  hills,  in  which  he  made  a  deli- 
tious  parkefull  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits  j 
and  a  palace  full  qf  all  worldly  contents  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  musicke,  pictures^ 
variety  of  meats,  &c.  and  chose  out  a  certaine 
young  man  whom  with  a  sopor\ferous  potion  he 
so  benummed,  that  he  perceived  notheing  :  and 
so,  fast  asleepe  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  hs 
conveied  into  this  fairs  garden.  Where,  after 
he  had  lived  a  while  in  all  such  pleasures  as 
sensuall  man  could  desire,  he  cast  him  into  m 
sleepe  againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when 
he  waked  he  might  tell  others  he  had  been  in 
Paradise.^ — Marco  Paolo,  quoted  by  Barton, 
was  a  traveller  of  the  18th  century. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  what  may  be  called 
a  sequel  to  this  comedy,  vix.  The  Woman's 
Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tam'd;  in  which  Petmchio 
is  subdued  by  a  second  wife.    Stbktsns. 

Our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  writ- 
ten, I  imagine  in  1596.    Malonk. 


Act  V. — Scene  1. 

Katharina.  HotlMind  ,let*f  follow.to  Me  (be  end  of  tbb  ado 
PetrHchio.  First  kiM  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Katharina.  What,  in  (ho  mtdit  of  (he  i(r«e(  ? 
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Of  this  play  the  two  plots  arc  to  well  anited.  that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two,  without  injury  to  the  art  with 
which  they  are  interwoven.  The  attention  i«  entertained  with  all  the  variety  of  a  double  plot,  yet  u  not  distracted 
bf  unconnected  incidents.  .    .,      ,.  .^  ^i.  .  # »:  iu^ 

The  part  between  KathaHne  and  Petmchio  is  eminently  sprightly  and  dirertrng.  At  the  marriaRe  of  Bliinca,  the 
srriTal  of  the  real  father,  perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure.  The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and 
dirertinf. 

PEMSONS  REPRESENTED. 


f  P«'Pa 
JonH: 


A  Lord.  ^ 

CHaiSTOPHER  SLT,  a  drunken  Tinker,  I    Persons  in 
Hottest,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  and  ( tho  Induction. 

other  Servants,  attemling  on  the  Lord.  J 
BAPTISTA,  a  ricA  Gentleman  <ff  Padua. 
VINCCNTiO,  an  old  Gentleman  (if  Pisa. 
IjUC£NTIO,  Son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  wUk  Bianca. 
PETKCCHIO,   a   Gentleman  of   Verona,  a  Suitor  to 
Katharina. 


GREMIO.—HORTENSIO  ^iW/ors  to  Bietnca. , 
TRANiO,— BlONDKLLO,— 5*rrflii/5  to  Lucentio. 
ORUMIO,-CVRTIS,— Servants  to  Petruchlo.^^ 
Pedant,  an  old  Fellow,  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 
KATHARINA,  the  Shrev,    \    nauahters  to  BaptUta. 
BIANCA,  her  Sister,  §    uaugnters  lo  itapiwa. 

Widow. 
Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants,  attending  on 
Baplista  and  Petmchio. 


ScffliE, — Someiimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchiol's  House  in  the  Country. 


INDUCTION. 

Scene  \,—B^ore  an  Ale-house  on  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 

Sly.  I'll  pheeao  TOO,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  ofatocks,  yon  rogue  ! 

Sly.  y are  a  bageage ;  the  Sues  are  no  rogues : 
Liook  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror.  Therefore,  paucas  pallabris;  let  the 
world  slide :  Sessa  !  [burst  ? 

Host.  Yon  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier:  go  by,  says  Jerommy ; 
Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  1  must  go  fetch  the 
third  borough.  [Exit. 

Slu.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifUi  borough.  Til  answer 
him  by  law :  IMl  not  budge  an  inch,  Doy ;  let  him 
come,  and  kindly. 

{Lies  dotvn  on  the  ground,  and  falls  asleep.) 

Wind  horns.    Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  with 
Huntsmen  and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,  1  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — ^the  poor  cur  is  embossM, 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dc^  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hun.  VVhjr,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  Toss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick*d  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
1  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  What's  here ;  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?   See, 
doth  he  breathe  ? 

3  Am.  He    breathes,  my  lord:  Were  he  not 
warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly.^ 

Lord  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he 
lies  !  ^  [image ! — 

Qrim  death!    bow  fool    and    loathsome  is  thine 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
'Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  bv  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

3  Hun,  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he 
wak'd.  [fancy. 

Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless 
Then  take  hira  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : — 


Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber,  ^ 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 

And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet  * 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — What  is  it  your  honour  will  command? 

Let  one  attend  liim  with  a  silver  bason, 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And  say,— Wilt  please  your  lordship  cool  your 

hands? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costl]^  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  hira  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 
Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is--,  say,  that  he  dreams. 
For  he  is  nothiuf;  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs ; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty.  [part, 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  play  our 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him , 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. — 

{Sotne  beat  out  Sly.    A  trumpet  sounds.) 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds : 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike  some  noble  gentleman ;  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  ^     An  it  please  your  honour. 

Players,  that  ofler  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Bid  them  come  near : 

Enter  Players. 
Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome 

1  Play.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 

2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord  With  all  my  heart— This  fellow  I  re- 
member. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son ; — 
*Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform' cf.     [means. 
1  Play.    I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour 
Lord.  Tis  very  true ;— thou  didst  it  excellent- 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  hap^y  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  m  hand» 
Wlierein  your  conning  can  assist  me  much. 
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There  b  a  lord  will  hear  you  phiy  to-night : 

Bot  I  am  doabtfol  of  yoor  modesties ; 

Lest,  overeving  of  his  odd  behaviour, 

1  Fur  vet  his  bononr  never  heard  a  play,) 

You  Dreak  into  some  merry  passioo, 

And  so  ofifend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs,       '^ 

If  yon  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient        [selves, 

I  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  our- 
Were  he  the  veriest  antio  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  io  the  buttery. 
And  nve  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing,  that  my  house  aflords. — 

[Exevni  servant  and  Players, 
Sirrah,  go  yon  to  Bartholomew  my  page, 

{To  a  Servant,) 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  call  him — ^madam ;  do  him  obeiiance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  vrill  win  my  love,) 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
Snch  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished : 
Snch  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say, — What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  yoor  humble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And    then — with   kind    embracements,    tempting 

kisses. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, — 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  oveijoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health, 
VVho,  for  twice  seven  years,  hath  eateemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tf^ars. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shill ; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  -eye. 
See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst; 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions. — 

[Exit  ServanL 
I  know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  druokard,  husoand ; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter. 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant 
ril  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  mto  extremes. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNB  11.—^  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 
Sly   is  discovered  in  a  rich  night-gown,  with 

Attendants;  some  with  apparel,  others  with 

baaen,  ewer,  cmd  other  appurtenances.  Enter 

Lord,  dressed  like  a  servant. 

Sly.  For  Oud's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale.       [sack  ? 

1  Serv.  Wiirt  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these 

conserves?  day? 

3  Serv,  What  raiment  will  yoor  honour  wear  to- 
Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me— honour, 

nor  lordship :  I  never  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves,  ^ve  me  conserves  of 
beef:  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear;  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stock- 
ings than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay, 
■ometimes,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as 
my  toes  look  through  the  overleather.  [honour ! 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  bfused  with  so  fool  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not 
I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath ; 
by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by 
transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  pro- 
iession  a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale- 
wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I 


am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  ahcer  iJe, 
score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  ksave  in  Chriatenduu. 
What,  I  am  not  bestraught :  Here's 

1  Serv.  O,  this  it  is,  that  Brakes  your  lady  noom. 

2  Serv,  O,  this  it  is,  that  makes  your  servants 

droop.  (your  CMMise, 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it,  that  your  kindred  ahiui 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thou^rhts  from  baniahment. 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams : 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music  r  hark!  ApoUo  plays, 

(Ifsm^j 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  siog : 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  coach. 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground  : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  tnipp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  peart 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark :  Or  vrilt  thoo  hoot  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  theo. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  firom  the  hollow  earik. 

1  Serv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  gTeyhonnds  an 
as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2 Serv.  Doni  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  fetch 
thee  straight 
Adom's,  painted  by  a  ronniuff  broc^ : 
And  Cytnerea  all  m  sedges  nid ; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  wa\ing  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'll  show  thee  Io,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  saroris'd, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  none. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  tlion^ 

wood: 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds: 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmaoly  the  blood  and  tears  are  arawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age.  [thee, 

1  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears,  that  she  bath  abed  for 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 

She  was  the  fHirest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  i  dream'd  till  now  T 
I  do  not  sleep :  1  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soil  things : — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  SIy.-~ 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight : 
And,  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 

your  hands  ? 

{Servants  present  an  ewer,  hason^  and  mefkin.) 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  yon  wak'a,  so  wak'd  as  if  yo«  slept 

Sly.  These  fifteen  vears !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  sap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  uiat  time  ? 

1  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  but  very  idle  words  >— 
For  though  you  lay  neit  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seaVd  qoara. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  aor  bo  s»ch 
maid; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  yon  have  reckoned  apr-> 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece^   ' 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 
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And  twenty  more  each  names  and  men  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  uo  man  ever  saw. 

Sty.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

Ali.  A  men. 

Sijf.  I  (Jiank  thee ;  tliou  shalt  not  lose  by  it 

JCnier  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants , 

Pofje,  How  lares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Murry ,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Paije,  Here,  noble  lord ;  What  is  thy  will  with 
lier?  ^  Ihiisband? 

Sly,  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me — 
My  men  slioiild-call  me — lord ;  I  am  your  good-man. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  iu  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well  '.—What  mnst  I  call  her  ? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Alice  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord.  .Madam,  and  nothing  else;  so  lords  call 
ladies.  [and  slept 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  1  have  dream'd. 
Above  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page-  Ay,  and  tlie  time  seems  thiKy  unto  me, 
lit* int;  all  Uim  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  "Viu  much ; Servants,  leave  me  and  her 

alone. 

iMndam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you. 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  IT  not  so,  until  the  snn  be  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  eipressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  ma]ady. 
That  J  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hone,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  1  may  hardly  tarry  so 
long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
again ;  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  Uie  flesh 
and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Yoor  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  so  your  doctors  nold  it  very  meet : 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeard  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenay. 
Therefore,  they  thoueht  it  ^;ood  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is  not  a 
commontv  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling  trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly,  What,  honsehold  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't:  Come,  madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip ;  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  {They  sit  doton. 

ACT  I. 
ScENB  l.'-Padua.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Lucmrno  and  Tranio. 
Imc.  Tranio.  since— for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, — 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And.  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company. 
Moat  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vbcentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolu. 
Vincentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 


V'irtue,  and  that  partof  philoaophy 
Will  i  apply,  tliat  treats  of  happiness. 
By  virtue  '8|>ecially  to  be  achieved. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  1  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padna  come ;  as  lie  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst 

Tra.  Mi  perdonale,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  an'ected  as  yourself; 
(«lad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve. 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  {:oo«l  master,  while  we  do  aduiire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
l^t's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  storks,  I  pray; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks. 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd  : 
Talk  lo)cir  \vith  acquaintance  that  you  liave, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  vou ; 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics. 
Fall  to  them,  ns  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 
No  i»rofit  fj^ruws,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  ;— 
in  brief,  sir,  stndy  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Graroercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If.  Biondello,  thou  wertcome  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget 
But  slay  awhile :'  What  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katharfna,  Bianca.  Oremio, 
and  HuRTENSio.  Lucentio  and  Tranio  stand 
aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is, — not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder: 
If  either  of  you  bcth  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To    cart  her  rather:   She's  too  rough  for 
me  ; — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir,  [  to  Bap. J  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongiit  these  mates  ? 

Hor.  Mates,    maid!    how  mean   you  that?  no 
mates  for  vou. 
Unless  yon  were  ot  gentler,  milder  mould. 

iCa/A.  I'faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear ; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us . 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra,  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc,  But  in  the  other's  silence  I  do  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra,  Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill . 

Bap.  Gkfntleraen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  vrill  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — and  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  mv  discontents- 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company ; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  'Tranio!  thoa  may'st  hear  Minerva 
speak.  (Aside,  \ 

Hor.  Signior  Baptista,  will  yon  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signio'  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
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And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongne  ? 

Biqt.  Gentlemen^  content  ye ;  I  am  resoly'd  : — 
Qo  in,  Bianca.  [Exit  Bianco. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  honse. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or,  signior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  ^ood  brin;^ng  np: 
And  so  farewelL    Kathanna,  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.      [Exit. 

Kaih,  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too;  may  I 
not?  Hike, 

What,  shall  I  be  appmnted  hours ;  as  though,  be- 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  THa ! 

[Exit. 

Gre.  Yon  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam;  yoorgifts 
are  so  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their 
love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow 
our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out ;  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell :— Yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means 
light  on  a  fit  man,  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  de- 
lights, I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hot.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio:  But  a  word,  I 
tray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
»rook'd  parte,  know  now,  apon  advice,  it  toocheth 
us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our 
fair  mistress,  and  he  happy  rivals  in  Bianca*!  love, 
— to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  'specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hot.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre»  A  husband !  a  deviL 

Hor,  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say.  a  devil:  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  verv  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience, 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  them ,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 

Gre.  1  cannot  tell ;  I  but  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high- cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come :  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained,  —  till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest 
daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for 
a  husband,  and  then  have  to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bian- 
ca I — Happy  man  be  his  dole !  He  that  runs  fast- 
est, gets  tae  ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra,  (Advcmcing.)  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,— Is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  i  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 
Counsel  me,  Tranio^  for  I  know  thou  canst : 
Assi«<t  me,  Tranio,  tor  I  know  thou  wilt 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  yon  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so, — 
Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo.      [tents ; 

JLue.  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  con- 
The  rest  vrill  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 


Tra.  Master,  you  kwk'd  so  loMly  m  the  maid. 
Perhaps  yon  mark'dnot  what's  the  pith  of  alL 
Luc.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  £u::e. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  kn#es  he  kisa'd  the  Cretan  straad. 
Tra.  Saw  you  do  more?  mark  yon  not,  how  her 
sister 
Began  to  scold ;  and  raiw  np  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  baruly  eadore  the  dia  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  1  saw  her  coral  lips  to  more. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfame  the  air; 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra,  Nay,  then,  'tis  tine  to  stir  him  from  hia  braaca. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  If  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  adueve  her.    Thua  it 

stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her 
Master,  yoar  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home » 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 
Luc*  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he ! 
Bat  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  conning  schoolmaster  to  tnstnict   bar? 
T\ra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I  sir ;  and  now  tia  plotted. 
Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 
TVa.  Blaster,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventioDS  meet  and  jump  io  one. 
Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first 
Tra.  Yon  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 
Luc.  It  is :  May  it  be  done  ? 

TVa.  Not  possible ;  For  who  shall  bear  yoor  pait. 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son? 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friea^ ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them? 

Luc.  Baata ;  content  thee  ^  for  I  have  it  falL 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  m  any  house ; 
Nt***  can  we  be  distinguished  bv  our  feces, 
l**or  man,  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  T 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa.^— 
*Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — ^Tranio,  at  ooce 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colonr'd  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  yon  need.  {Tkev  escMang*  htdits.) 
In  brief,  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obeaient ; 
(jPor  so  joMT  father  charged  me  at  our  parting: 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son,  qnoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense ] 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  1  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  lovea: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid. 
Whose  sodden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  woonded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Here  comes  the  rogae. — Sirrah,  where  bare  yoa 
been  ?  [where  are  yoa  ? 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been?    Nay,  how  noa. 
Master,  has  mjr  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  yoor  clothes? 
Or  you  stol'n  his ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news? 

Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither,  'tis  no  time  to  }est. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  yoa,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  ray  tile: 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  I,  sir?  ne*er  a  whH. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  yo< 
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Tnnio  is  cbaog'd  into  Lacentio. 
Hum.  The  bietler  for  him  :  *  WodW  I  were  so  too ! 
Dra,  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after, —  [daafi^hter. 

That    Lacentio    indeed    had  Baptista's  youngest 
Bat,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's, — 
I  advise  [companies: 

Yoa  nse    your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lacentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go : — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; — 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  If  thou  ask  me 

why, 
Sofficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weij^hty. 

[Exeunt. 
1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind  the 

play. 
Sly,  Yeny  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  aood  matter 
surely  ;  Comes  there  any  more  ofiif 
Paye.  My  lord,  'tis  but  beQun, 
Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  cfworh,  madam 
lady  ;  *  Would' t  were  done  I 

Scene  II.  —  The   same.    Brfore  Hortbnsio's. 
House. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Qjtuiao. 
Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padaa;  but,  of  all. 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  boose : — 
Here,  sirrah  Gromio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir!  whom    should  I  knock?  is 
there  anv  man  has  rebused  your  worship? 
Pet.  Vilbio,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundlr. 
Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am 
I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rop  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 
Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  I  should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst 

Pet.  WUlitnotbe? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  and  you'll  not  knock,  V\\  wring  it; 
I'll  try  how  yoa  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it 

(He  wrings  Grumio  by  the  ears.  J 
Gru.  Help,  masters,  help  I  mjr  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah !  vil- 
lain! 

Enter  Hobtensio. 

Hor.  How  now!  what's  the  matter?— My  old 
friend  Orumio !  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio  I — 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona  r 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the 
Con  tutto  il  core  bene  trovato,  may  I  say.      [fray  ? 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casabene  venuto, 
Molto  honorato  signor  mio  Petruchio. 
Aise,  Grumio,  rise ;  we  will  compound  this  <|iiarrel. 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  what  he  'leges  m  Latin. 
— If  ihis  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his 
service, — Look  you,  sir. — he  bid  me  knock  him,  and 
rap  him  soundly,  sir :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant 
lo  nse  his  master  so ;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aagbt  I 
see),  two  and  thirty, — a  pip  out  ? 
Whom,  'would  to  God,  1  had  well  knock'd  at  first. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  yoar  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens ! 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — Sirrah,  knock 
me  here,  [lyf 

Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  sound- 
And  come  yoa  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor,  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : 
Why,  (his  is  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Yoar  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,— what  happy  gale 


Blows  yoa  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Veroirn  ? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  throogh 
the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd ; 
And  I  have  thrust  mvself  mto  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  tnrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petmchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly   to 
thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favoar'd  wife  ? 
Thoud'st  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  : — but  thou'rt  too  much  my  firiend. 
And  rU  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we. 
Few  WOTds  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thoo  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petmchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  w(»r8e. 
She  moves  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me :  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  m  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  yoa  flatly  what 
his  mind  is :  Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry 
him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby;  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses :  why,  nothing 
comes  amiss,  so  money  oomes  withal. 

Hor.  Petmchio,  since  we  have  stepp'd  thos  fiur 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest  [in, 

I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beaoteoos ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough,) 
Is, — that  she  is  intolereblv  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  frowara;  so  beyond  all  measore. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace ;  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect:— 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  load 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affiible  and  courteous  ^utleman: 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  toogoe. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well : 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  yoa  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Unless  yon  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  yoa,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humoor 
lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good 
upon  him:  She  may*  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score 
knaves,  or  so:  why,  that's  nothing;  an  he  begin 
once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rupe-tricks.  I'll  tell  yoa  what, 
sir, — an  she  stand  him  out  a  little,  he  wifl  throw  a 
figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that 
she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  • 
cat:  You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is: 
He  hath  tne  jewel  ofmy  life  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter, beautiful  Bianca; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivaU  m  my  love: 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
CFoT  those  defects  I  have  before  rebean'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd. 
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Therefore  thin  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en  ;— 
That  none  aball  have  access  uDto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gni.  Katharine  the  cnrst! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst 

Hot.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petmchio  do  me  grace, 
And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca  : 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least, 
Have  leare  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And,  oDSOspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Oremio;  wUh  him  Lucentio  disguised, 
toitA  books  under  his  arm, 

Gru.  Hero»B  no  knavery !  See,  to  begnile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  youne  folks  lay  their  heads  together  I 
Master,  master,  look  about  you :  Who  goes  there  ? 
ha! 

Hot,  Peace,  Ommio;  *tis  the  rival  of  my  love: 
—Petmchio,  stand  b^  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stapling,  and  ao  amorous ! 

{They  retire.) 

Gre.  O,  very  well ;  I  have  peros'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
'  All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me : — Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

riT  mend  it  with  a  largess :— Take  your  papers  too. 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfura'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  th«y  go.    W  at  will  yon  read  to  her? 

Luc,  Whatever  I  read  to  her.  Til  plead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd.) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre,  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gru,  O  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace^  sirrah, 

Uvr,  Orumio,    mum! — God  save   yon,   signior 
Gremio !  ^     [Trow  you, 

Gre,  And  you're  well  met,   signior  Hortensio. 
Hliither  I  am  going  ? — ^To  Baptista  Minola. 
1  Dfomis'd  to  enquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  fur  fair  Bianca : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning  and  behavioor. 
Fit  for  Mr  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  yon, 

Hor,  Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman, 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another,  ' 

A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  DO  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me.  fprove. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.         {Aside.) 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  oar  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  yon  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  yon  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  ns  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 
Hortensio,  have  you  tola  him  all  her  faults? 

Pet.  1  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold ; 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  1  hear  no  harm.  [man  ? 

Gre,  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend?  What  country- 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  roe ; 
And  1  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir,  such  a  ufe,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange: 
But,  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't,  o'Ood's  name ; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
Bat  will  foa  woo  this  wild  cat? 

Pet.  WUlIlive? 


Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  hrr. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  hot  to  that  inteU  ? 
Tliink  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  f  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  polTd  up  \rith  wioda^ 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  1  not  heaid  ffrcat  ordnance  in  the  fields 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  e\eMg  ^ 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
lliat  eives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear. 
As  will  a  chesnut  in  a  fanner's  tire  ? 
Tush !  tush !  fear  boys  with  hues. 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none,  {Aside-l 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
Mymiud  presumes,  for  bis  own  good,  and  joors. 

Mor.  I  jironiis'd;  we  would  be  contribntors. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoever. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will ;  provided,  that  he  win  her 

Gru,  I  would,  1  VI  ere  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

U«We.] 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelTd,  and  Biondblxjo 

Tra,  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !    If  1  may  be 
bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Gre.  He  that  nas  the    two  fair   daughters  :~ 
{Aside  to  Tretnio,)  is't  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he.    Bioodello! 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir :  You  mean  not  her  to 

Tra,  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir?  What  have  yos 
to  do? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pr9y 

Tra.  I  love  no    chiders,  sir: — Bioodtfllo,    lets 
away. 

Luc.  Well  began,  Trania  {AMtdeJ", 

Hor,  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go; — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea,  or  no? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No;  if,  without  more  words,  yoa  will  get 
you  hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me,  as  lor  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  yoa  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know. 

That  she's  the  choice  love  of  sirnior  Gremia 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Horteana 

Tra.  Soflly^,  my  masters !  if  you  oe  gentienien. 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknowB  ^ 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda^s  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  s|>eed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  os  aU. 

Luo.  Sir,  give  him  bead ;   I  know,  he'll  prove  a 
iade. 

Pet,  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  yoa. 
Did  yoo  ever  yet  see  Baptisia's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  sir:  but  hear  I  do,  that  be  bath  two; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me ;  let  her  go  bv. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  HercoWs: 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides*  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me»  b  soolh  ;^ 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  yon  hearkea  for. 
Her  lather  keeps  from  all  access  of  suiton; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  fiyrat  be  wed : 
The  yoQOfer  then  is  free,  and  not  befiws 
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Tra,  If  it  be  io,  «f  r,  that  yoa  ore  t!ie  mao 
Must  stead  ua  all,  and  me  among  the  rest; 
And  if  yoa  break  the  ice,  and  do  thi«  feat,— 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  oar  Mcess,— whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  iograte. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceire ; 
And  since  yoa  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
Yoa  mubt,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  quaff*  carouses  to  our  miHtress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  m  law,— 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion !  Fellows,  let's 
begone. 

Bar.  The  motion*s  good,  indeed,  and  be  it  so ; 
Petrachio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  vetmto.       [Exetmt 

ACTH. 

ScBNi  h—The  game.    A  Room  m  Baptittc^t 
House, 

Enter  Katharima  and  Bianca. 

Bian,  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me : 
That  1  disdain :  but  for  these  other  gawds. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  pull  them  off  myself. 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat : 
Or,  what  you  will  comnuiDd  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  1  know  my  duty  to  my  eiders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thoa  dissemble  not 

Bian,  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
1  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  1  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thoa  liest :  Is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bian,  If  yon  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
111  plead  for  yoa  myself,  but  yoa  shall  have  him. 

Katk.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more ; 
You  wdl  have  Oremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  vou jest;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  prWthee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  sa 

{Strikes  her.) 

Enter  BAmsTJi. 

Bap,  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this 

insolence  ? 

Bianca,  stand  aside ; — poor  girl !  she  weeps  :— 
Uo  ply  thy  needle  :  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her,  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath,  Her  silence  floats  me.  and  Y\\  be  re- 
venged. [Flies  qfter  Bianco, 
Bap.  What,  in  my  sight  ?— Bianca,  get  thee  in. 
[Exit  Bianca, 
^  Kath,  Will  yoa  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay,  now  1  see. 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  bare- foot  on  her  wedding-da v. 
And,  for  your  love  to  lier,  lead  apes  in  helL 
Talk  not  to  me  ;  I  will  go  sit  ana  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.        [Eceit  Kath, 

Bap,  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  1  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orbmio,  with  Lucentio  m  the  habit  of  a 
mean  man  ;  Petruchio,  with  Hortensio  as  a 
musician;  ondTKAmo,  with  Bionoello,  bearing 
a  lute  and  books, 

Grt.  €lood-morrow,  neighboar  Baptista. 
B<9».  Good-morrow,  neighboor  Oremio :    God 

save  yoo,  gentlemen  { 


Pet.  And  you,  good  sir !  Pray,  have  yoa  doI  a 
Cait'd  Kathariua,  Mir,  and  virtuous  ?         [daughter 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  calVd  Ratharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blont ;  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet,  Yon  wrong  me;  signior  Gremio ;  give  nte 
leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That, — -hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour,<i~ 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report,  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  yoa  with  a  man  of  mine, 

{Presenting  Hortensio.) 
Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instrnct  her  fally  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  yoa  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua.  [sake : 

Bap,  You're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he,  for  yoor  good 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharina, — this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet,  I  see  von  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  1  call  your  name  7 

Pet,  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throoghout  all  Italy. 

Bigt,  1  know  him  well:  yoa  are  welcome  for  kis 
sake. 

Gre.  Saving  year  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  as,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 
Baccare !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet,  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain 
be  doin^. 

Gre,  I  doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  yoo  vrill  curse  your 

wooing. 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  verv  grateful,  I  am  sure  of 
it  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have 
been  more  kindly  beholden  to  yoa  than  any,  I  freely 
give  onto  yoa  this  young  scholar  {presenting  Lu- 
centio), that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims ;  as 
canning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as 
the  other  in  music  and  mathematics:  hu  name  is 
Cambio ;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Oremio:  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — Bat,  gentle  sir,  Ito  Tranio.) 
methinks  yoa  walk  like  a  stranger ;  May  1  be  so 
bold  to  know  the  caase  of  your  conung  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtooas. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  elder  sister; 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  uy  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  iavoar  as  the  rest 
And  toward  the  educatioa  of  your  daagfateri, 
I  here  be.stow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  end  Latin  books : 
If  yoa  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 

Joop.  Lucentio  is  yonr  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

Tra,  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Yincentio. 

B€g»,  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  voa  are  very  welcome,  sir.—- 
Take  yoa  {to  Hor!)  the  late,  and  you  {to  hue.)  the 

setof  boou, 
Yoa  shall  go  see  yoor  popils  presently. 
Holla,  within! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead  [both. 

These  gentlemen  to  my  danghtera;  and  tell  tbea 
These  are  their  tutora ;  bid  them  use  them^welL 

\ExitSenmnt,  withHortmuw,   Lucentio 
Biondelio. 

V* 
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We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
.And  then  to  dioner:  Yoo  are  paaaiog  welcome. 
And  10  I  pray  yon  all  to  think  yourseWes. 

P«/.  Signior  Baptista,  my  boaineaa  aiketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solelv  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  nave  bettered  rather  than  decreased : 
^hen  tell  me, — If  I  get  yoar  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bcg».  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands ; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me,~- 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  as, 
Hiat  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

B<^.  Ay  when  the  special  thin^  is  well  obtained. 
That  IS, — ^her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing;  for  I  tell  yon,  &ther, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  tiie  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  pfoof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend?  why  dost  thou  look 
so  pale? 

Hot.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if.  I  look  pale. 

Bap,  What,    will  my  daughter  prove  a. good 
musician  ? 

Hor,  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes.         [lute  ? 

Bap.  Why,  then  thon  canst  not  break  her  to  the 

Hor.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  suirit. 
Frets,  call  you  theeei  quoth  she :  Fll  fum9  with 

them: 
And,  with  that  word,  she  strock  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amased  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute :    . 
While  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler. 
And — twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  soch  vile  terms, 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a. lusty  wench; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discom- 
fited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  mv  younger  daughter; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thanklul  for  good  turns. — 
Signior  Petmchio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  yoo  ? 

Pet,  I  pray  you  do,  1  will  attend  her  here, — 

[Exwnt  B<iptista,  Gremio,  Tramo,  and 
Horteneio, 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit,  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  raU;  Why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain. 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say — she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks. 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married : — 
But  here  she  comes;  and  now,  Petrochio,  speak. 


Enter  Kaihabina. 


tailDy  iHvd 


Oood-morrow,  Kate ;  for  that's  yoor  immt,  I 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  sc 
of  hearing ; 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  caU'd  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  m  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dsmty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefofe,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  mv  consolation; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'a  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd !  in  good  time :  let  him,  that  nov'd 
you  hither. 
Remove  you  hence ;  I  knew  yon  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what* s  a  moreable  ? 

Kath.  Ajoint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  nse. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  yoo. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  yoo. 

Kath.  No  such  jade,  sir,  as  yon,  if  me  yoa  bm^ 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee : 
For.  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catcb ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  ?  should  bus. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  bosaard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  bossard  take 
thee? 

Kai,  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  busHud. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  yoa  are  Iso 
angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting; 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  oat  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear  Us 
In  his  tail.  litag  ? 

Kath.       In  his  tongoe.. 

Pet.  Whose  toi^roe? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  von  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewelL 

Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay, 
come  again. 
Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try.  (Strikmg  him.) 

Pet.  I  swear  111  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  yoo  strike  me,  yoo  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  wen  no  i 


Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  ?  O,  put  me  in  thy 

Kath.  What  is  yoor  crest  7  a  coxcomb? 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  ny  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  crsvea. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  yoo  most  not  look 
so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why  here's  no  crab;   and  therefore  look 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is.  (not  sow. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glaas,  I  wodd. 

Pet.  What,  yoa  mean  my  fiice  ? 

Kat.  Well  aim'd  of  soch  a  yon^  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  Oeorae,  I  am  too  yonag  kt 

Kath.  Yet  yoa  are  witherd.  Lf*>> 

Pet.  Tis  with  carea. 

Kath.  Icaranst 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  yoo.  Kate :  in  sooth,  yoa  *ae^ 
not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry;  let  me  ga 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit ;  I  find  yoa  passiof  centle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  roogfa,  andf  coy,  and  soUet. 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  Uar; 
For  thoo  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  ooartaeas ; 
Bat  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spriag-tnne  iowM^ 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  I 
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Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will : 
Nor  bast  thoa  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk; 
Botthoa  with  mildoess  entertain'st  thv  wooers. 
With  ffentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  aoes  the  world  reoort,  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 

0  sianderoas  world !  Kate,  like  tlie  hazel-twig. 
Is  straight,  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  roe  see  thee  walk :  thoa  dost  not  halt 

Kath.  Go,  fool^nd  whom  tliou  keep'st  commaod. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O,  be  thoa  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

KeUh.  Where    did   yon  study  all  this   goodly 
speech  ? 

Ptt  It  18  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit 

Kath,  A  witty  mother!  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  father  has  consented. 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And,  will  yon,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now.  Kate,  1  am  a  husband  for  your  turn; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  Uiat  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me: 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  Kate 
Conformaoie,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father;  never  make  denial, 

1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baphsta,  Oremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now, 
Signior  Petruchio :  How  speed  yon  with 
Mydaughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  impossible,  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  in 
your  dumps  ?  [you, 

Kath.  Call  you  me,  daughter?  now  I  promise 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus, — yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
^e  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
AndRoman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity. 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-dav. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio !  she  says,  shell  see  thee 
han^d  first 

TVo.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen;  I  choose  her  for 
myself; 
if  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
Tib  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  m  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  :~- 
She  hunf  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  luss 
She  viedso  fast,  orotesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacocK  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  sbrew.-^ 
Oive  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buv  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day : — 
Proviae  die  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 


Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  yooi 
hands ; 
Ood  send  yon  ioy,  Petrachio !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witnessev. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  ana  gentlemen,  adieu; 

I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace  : 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharina  severally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  : 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart  [part, 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
"Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is— quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now.  Baptists,  to  your  younger  daughter ; — 
Now  is  the  aay  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  lam  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words   can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can 
Kuess. 

Gre.  Youngling!  thoa  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra,  Orey- beard !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back ;  'tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra,  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap,  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I'll  compound  this 
strife: 
'TIS  deeds,  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  signior  Oremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Ure,  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  fumished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
Mjr  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry: 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stulT'd  my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needle-work,  r 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong) 
To  house,  or  housekeeping:  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  paii. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  i^uck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whihit  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in. Sir,  list  to  me, 

I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 

Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  anv  one 

Old  signior  Oremio  has  in  Padua ; 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 

What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Oremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  bv  the  year,  of  land ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy. 

That  now  is  lying  u  Marseilles'  road : 

What,  have  ichok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Oremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  galliasses, 
And  twelve  tight  gallies :  these  I  will  assure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next 

Gre.  Nay,  I  hare  oflfer'd  all,  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have ; — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra,  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 
world. 
By  your  firm  promise ;  Oremio  is  outvied. 

Bap,  I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  yoo  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower  ? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 
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Gre.  And  may  not  yoang  men  die«  at  well  as  old  ? 

Bap   Well,  gentlemen, 
I  &m  thus  resolv'd :— On  Sonday  next,  voa  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Snnday  followbg,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  yon,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Oremio: 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  [Exit. 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour. — Now  I  fear  thee 
not; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  iu  his  waning  age. 
Set  Toot  under  thy  table :  tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.       [Exit. 

Tret,  A  vengeance  on  your  crady  witber'd  hide ! 
Yet  1  have  faced  it  with  a  card  often. 
•*Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reasou  but  suooos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  calrd — supposed  Vincentio ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[Exit. 

ACT  in. 

ScsNl  I. — A  Room  in  Baptist/^t  House. 
Enter  Lucentio,  HoRTEN8io,.an</BuNCA. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  yon  grow  too  forward,  sur : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  >vithal  ? 

Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  1  pause^  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  1  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that,  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down: — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  yon  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tnne  ? 
(To  Bianca;  Hortensio  retires.) 

Luc.  That  will  oe  never : — tone  your  instrument. 

Bian,  Where  left  we  last  ? 

Luc,  Here,  madam : — 
Hac  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigeia  telhis; 

Hie  steterai  Priami  regia  celsa  sems. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc,  Hac  ibat  J  as  1  told  you  before,--A'moM,  I 
am  Lucentio, — Juc  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
—Sigeia  telhis^  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love;— 
Hie  steterai,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a- wooing, 
— Priamit  is  mjr  man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my 
port, — celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon. 

Hor,  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tone. 

{Returning.) 

Buift.  Let's  hear ; —  {Hortensio  plays.) 

Ofy!  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian,  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it:  Hac 
ibat  Simois,  1  know  you  not ;  Hie  est  Sigeia  tellus, 
I  trust  yoa  not ; — Hie  steterai  Priami,  take  heed  be 
hear  us  not; — regia,  presume  not; — celsa  senis, 
despair  not 

Uor.  Madam, 'tis  DOW  in  tone. 

Luc,  All  bnt  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave,  that 
11 3 w  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is !  [jars. 


Now,  for  my  life,  the  knare  doth  court  ny  lore : 
Pedaseule,  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.  In  time  I  nuiy  believe,  yet  I  mistmsL 

Luc,  Mistrust  it  nut;  for,  sure,  i£acidea 
Was  Ajax, — call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian,  I  most  believe  my  master :  else,  1  piwaiag 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt ;         [yoo. 
But  let  it  rest — ^Now,  Licio,  to  jwi : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkioaly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.  Yon  may  go  walk,  {to  Lucentio)  tatd  give 
me  leave  awhile ; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  ?  well,  I  must  wait. 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Our  due  musician  groweth  amorous.  [Aside.] 

Hor.  Madam,  before  yon  touch  the  iostruiDent, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering. 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  eflfectual. 
Than  bath  been  tangnt  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian,  Why,  1  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  {Reads.)  Gamut  /  am,  the  tfround  of  all 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  possum  ;    [accord^ 

B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  faut,  that  loves  wiih  all  flection : 

D  sol  re,  one  cl\f,  two  notes  have  I; 

E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  J  die. 
Call  you  this — gamut ?  tut!  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best :  1  am  not  so  nice. 
To  change  true  rules  for  oda  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv,  Mistress,  yoyr  father  prays  yoa  leave  your 
books. 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up ; 
Yon  know,  to-morsow  is  the  wedding-day. 
BicM.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  most  be 

fone.      ^    [Exeunt  Biemca  and  Servani. 
aith,  mistress,  then  I  liave  no  cause  to 
stay.  \ExU. 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  be  were  in  lo\e : 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee,  tliat  list:  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging. 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Exit 


Scene  11— The  scame.    Before  Baptistries  House. 

Enter  Baptista,  Grebuo,  Tranio,  Katharina, 

Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio,  {to  Tranio)  this  is  the 
'pointed  day. 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  mamed, 
And  yet  we  bear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  nf  marriage  1 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  bs 
forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  a^nst  mv  lieart, 
Uuto  a  mad-brain  rudesbv,  iuU  of  spleen ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I;  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  dav  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  baaas; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed,  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — Go.  there  ts  mad  Petruchio' s  wtfe, 
Ifji  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her. 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  tM{ 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word: 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  { 
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Thoqgfa  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest 
KcUh,  'Woald  Katharine  bad  never  seen  him 

thonf|[h ! 
\Exit^  weepmgt  followed  hy  Bianca,  and  others. 
Bap.  Go,  ^1 ;  I  cauoot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
For  such  an  iinury  would  vex  a  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  homoor. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Master,  roaster !  news,  old  news,  and  such 
aewa  as  you  never  heard  of  i 

Bap,  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bi(m,  Why !  is  it  not  news,  io  hear  of  Petmchio's 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ?  (coming  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ?  (there. 

Bion.  W^hen  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 

Tra.  But,  say,  what  '."To  thine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petmchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat, 
and  an  old  jerkin;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice 
tamed ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rostv  sword 
taVn  out  of  the  town  arntonry,  with  a  broken  hilt, 
and  chapeless;  with  two  broken  points:  his  horse 
hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirmps  of  no 
kindred :  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and 
like  to  roose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with  the  lampass, 
infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  wind-galls,  sped 
witti  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of 
the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn 
with  the  hots :  swaved  in  the  back,  and  shoulder- 
shotten ;  ne*er-leggea  before,  and  with  a  half-checked 
bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather ;  which,  being 
restrained  to  keep  him  from  stambling,  hath  been 
often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots ;  one  girt 
six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  cropper  of  velnre, 
which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name,  fairly  set  down 
in  stads,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  pack- 
thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 
^  Bion,  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capa- 
risoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg, 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a 
red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  The  humour  of 
forty  fanciee  pricked  in*t  for  a  feather:  a  monster, 
a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  Tis  some  odd  hamoor  pricks  him  to  this 

fashion ; 

Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  bat  mean  apparell'd. 

B(^.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bum.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thoa  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Btip,  Ay,  that  Petmchio  came. 

Bion.  No.  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap,  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nav,  by  St  Jamy,  I  hold  yon  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at 
home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet,  And  yet  I  come  not  welL 

Bap.  And  yet  yon  halt  not 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better  I  should  rash  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride?— 
How   does   my   father? — Gentles,   methinks   yon 

frown: 
And  wherefore  gase  this  goodly  company ; 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ?  [day : 

B*i^»  Why,  sir,  yoo  know,  this  is  your  wedding- 


First  were  we  sad,  fearing  yon  wooM  not  come ; 
Now  sadder  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fy !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  yonr  eistate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Trcu  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  imi)^^ 
Hath  all  so  lon^  detain'd  you  from  your  wife 
And  sent  you  hither  so  nnlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress; 
Which  at  more  leisure  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But  where  is  Rate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes ; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  pot  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words: 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes  * 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  cnange  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twcre  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myselfl 
But  what  a  fool  am  1,  to  chat  with  yon, 
When  I  should  bid  ^ood-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  ? 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  bad  attire: 
We  vrill  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better,  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap,  I'll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exit 

Tra.  Bat,  sir,  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking :  Which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much :  we'll  fit  him  to  our  torn,— 
And  he  shall  be  Yincentio  of  Pisa ; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padna. 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  yoa  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  roarnr  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say — no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Trti,  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business  : 
We'll  over-reach  the  ereybeard,  Gremio; 
The  narrow-prjing  father,  Minola^ 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. — 

Re-enter  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio !  came  you  from  the  churoh  ? 

Gre,  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra,  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming 
home?  (deed, 

Gre.  A  bridegroom,  say  you?  'tis  a  groom  in- 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  ^irl  shall  find. 

Tra,  Cnrster  than  she  ?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra,  Whv,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  data 

Gre,  Tut  \  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  yon.  Sir  Lucentio :  When  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife. 
Ay,  by  aog't^wount,  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  load, 
Ttiat,  all  amas'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'a  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cnff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  pri^ ; 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  list, 

Tra,  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again? 

Gre.  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd, 
and  sworo. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cosen  him. 
But  afler  man^  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine : — A  health,  quoth  he ;  as  if 
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He  hftd  been  aboard,  carousiog  to  his  mates 

After  a  storm  : — QaaiTd  off  the  moscadel. 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  foce ; 

Havinf^  no  other  reason, — 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hmurerlr. 

And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops,  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bnde  about  the  neck ; 

And  kWd  her  Hps  with  such  a  clamorous  smack. 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  Tery  shame ; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  root  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before : 

Hark,  hark !  1  hear  the  minstrels  play.        {Music,) 

Enter  Petrcchio,  Kattluiina,  Buvca,  Baptista, 
HoRT£NSio,  Grumio,  and  Train, 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  1  thank  yoa  for  yoor 
pains: 
I  know,  yoa  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Wt  possible,  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day.  before  night  come  : 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  business. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  behela  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  an  i  virtuous  wife  : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  vou  alL 

Tra.  Let  ns  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  yon. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  yoa« 

Pet.  I  am  content 

KatA.  Are  yon  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  yoo  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kat/t.  Now,  if  yoa  love  me,  stay. 

Pet,  Grumio,  my  horses. 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  tlK'y  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thon  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way, 
Yoo  may  be  jogging,  whiles  voor  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I'll  notoe  gone,  till  I  please  myself: — 
Tis  like,  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  yon  at  the  first  so  roomily. 

Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee;  pry 'thee,  be  not 

Kaih.  I  ^'be  angry :  What  hast  thou  to  do  ?— 
Father  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : — 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist 

Pet,  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com- 
mand:  

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her ; 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 

Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 

Be  mad  and  merry,— —or  go  hang  yourselves ; 

Bat  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  hoase. 

My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 

And  here  she  stands,  tonch  her  whoever  dare ; 

rU  bring  my  action  on  tlie  proudest  he. 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  thieves ; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thon  be  a  man : —      (Kate ; 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 
[*U  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

iBxeunt  PetrucMo,  Katharina,  ondGmmio. 


Bap,  Nay,  lei  tbea  go,  a  ooaple  ofqaieC  «oesL 
Gre,  Went  they  not  qnicUy,  I  aboold  die  wkb 

laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like  t 
Luc.  Mistress,  what's  yonr  opinion  t^jimr  sister? 
Bian.  That  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  anted. 
Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
B{^.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  nttd 
bridegroom  wants. 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast ; — 
Lucentio,  yon  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place  ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  7 

Bop.  She   shall,    Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen, 

let's  go.  [ExewMl. 

ACT  JV. 
Scene  L—A  Hall  in  Petruchio' t  Country  House, 
Enter  Grujqo. 
Gr$L  Fy,  fy,  on  all  tired  jades!  on  all  atad 
masters !  and  all  foul  ways !  Was  ever  man  no 
beaten  t  was  ever  man  so  ray'd  ?  was  ever  maa  no 
weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fiie,  and  they 
are  coming  aAer  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  1 
a  little  pot,  and  soim  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freexe 
to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  month, 
my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  shonld  come  by  a  fire 
to  thaw  me  :— But,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall 
warm  myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  teller 
man  than  I  wiU  take  cold.    fioUa,  hoa !  Curtis ! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice :  If  thou  doobt  it,  tkm 
may'st  slide  fixMn  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no 
greater  a  ran,  but  my  head  and  my  necL  A  fire» 
good  Curtis. 

Curt  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Gnimio? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  firs; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew,  as  she's  reported  T 

Gru,  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost:  bnt 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast; 
for  it  hath  tomed  niy  old  master,  and  my  new  mis- 
tress, and  myself,  (ellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three  inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast. 

Gru,  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least  But  wilt  thoa 
make  a  fire,  or  shall  1  comi>laia  on  thee  to  oar  mis- 
tress, whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand,)  thoa 
shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow 
in  thy  hot  office. 

Curt.  I  pry'thee,  good  Grnmio,  tell  me.  How 
goes  the  world  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Cortis,  in  every  office  bat 
thine ;  and  therefore,  fire :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty ;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready;  and  therefore,  good 
Gnimio,  the  news  ? 

Gru,  Why,  Jack  boy  !  ho  boy!  and  as  nracfa  news 
as  thou  wilt 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  foil  of  coney-catehiog  :— 

Gru,  Why,  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.^  Where s  the  cook?  is  snpprr  ready, 
the  house  trimmed,  rushes  stre'wed,  cobwebs  swept; 
the  serving- men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  wtute 
stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding>garment  on  ^ 
Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without,  the 
carpete  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order? 

Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  Ipray  thee, news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master 
and  mistress  Allien  oot 

Curt.  How? 

Grtt.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tele. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Gromio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 
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Crut.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  {Striking  him.) 

Crut.  Hiis  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  bear  a  tale. 

Gru*  And  tlierefure  His  called  a  sensible  tale : 
and  'Jiis  cufl' was  but  to  kuock  at  your  ear»  and  be- 
seech listening.  Now  I  bepn :  Imprimis,  we  came 
down  a  foal  mil,  iny  master  riding  behind  my  mis- 
tress:— 

Curt,  Both  on  one  horse  ? 

Gnu  What's  Uiat  to  thee? 

Curt,  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : But  hadst  tboa  net 

crossed  me,  thou  shoold'st  have  heard  how  her 
horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse ;  thou  should'st 
kaie  heard,  in  how  miry  a  j>lace  :  how  she  was  be- 
moiled ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  liorse  upon  her ; 
how  he  beat  me,  because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how 
she  waded  througii  the  dirt,  to  pluck  him  oft*  me : 
how  he  swore :  how  she  prayed— that  never  pray'a 
before;  huw  I  cried;  how  the  horses  ran  away; 
how  her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  1  lost  my  crupper ; — 
with  many  thin^  of  worthy  memory ;  whicn  now 
shall  die  in  ubhvion^  and  thou  return  unexperienced 
to  thy  grave.    ^  ^  [she. 

Ciirt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than 

Gru.  Ay:  and  that,  thon  and  the  proudest  of  yon 
all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk 
I  of  this?— call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
PhiHp,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest;  let  their 
beads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  bnished, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indifl'erent  knit :  let  them 
cortsy  with  their  left  legs;  and  not  presume  to 
touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss 
their  hands.    Are  they  all  ready? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  yon  must  meet  my  master, 
to  coantenauce  my  mistress. 

Gru,  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru.  Thou  it  seems ;  that  callest  for  compouy  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru,  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants, 

Nath,  Welcome  home,  Orumio. 

PhU.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Oraniio! 

Nich,  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath,  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you; — how  now.  you; — ^what, 
Ton ; — fellow,  you  ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting. 
Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
tbines  neat r  ^  [master? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready  :    How  near  is  our 

Gru.  E'en  at  liand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  there- 
fore be  not, Cock's  passion,  silence, 1  bear 

ray  master. 

Enter  Petrdchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet,  Where  be  these  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at 
door. 
To  hold  my  stirrnp,  nor  to  take  my  horse ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 

All Serv.  Here,  here,  sir:  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir!  here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir ! 
Yon  logger-headed  and  anpolish'd  grooms  I 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  resard  ?  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  sir ;  as  I'oolish  as  1  was  before. 

Pet,  Yoa  peasant  swain!  yoa  whoreson  malt- 
horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Natbaniers  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  nnpick'd  i'the  heel; 
Then  was  no  unk  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  waa  not  come  from  sheathing : 


There  we're  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre- 
gory; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Y'et.  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  yoa. 
Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  w. 

[Exeunt  some  of  t/te  Servants. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  1  led—  {Sinr/s. 

Where  are  those sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  solid,  soud,  soud ! 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 
Why,  when,  I  say?— Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. — 
Off  with  my  boots,  von  n^nes,  yoa  villains;  When? 
It  was  thehriar  of  orders  yrey,       {Sings) 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  : — 
Out,  out,  you  TOf^ne !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  placking  oO'the  other. — 

{Strikes  him.) 
Be  merry,  Kate  : — Some  water,  here ;  what,  ho ! — 
WTiere's  my  spaniel  Troilus? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  yoa  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  ? — Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 
{A  hasin  is  jtresented  to  him.) 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily : — 

{Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall.) 
Yoa  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  lall  ? 

{Strikes  him.) 
Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you;  twas  a  lault  un- 
willing. 
Pet.  A  v/horeson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear*d  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? — 
What  is  this  ?  mutton  ? 
1  Serv.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Serv,  I. 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  d(^  are  these! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  yoa,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me,  that  love  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

{Throws  the  meat,  etc.  about  tfte  stage.) 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves  ! 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?  I'll  be  with  yon  straijght 
Kath.  1  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet; 
The  meat  was  welK  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away; 
And  1  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
Fur  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, — 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, — 
'llian  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 
Ana,  for  tliis  night,  we'll  fast  for  company  : — 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exeunt  PetrucAio,  Katharina,  and  Curtis.) 
Nath.  {Advancirtg.)  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the 

hke? 
Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humoaiu 

Re-enter  CuBiis. 

Gr«.  Where  is  he? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor  sonl. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  I  for  he  is  coming  hither.         [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Petrughio. 
Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  began  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfnlly  : 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fall-gor;^d. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  loro. 
Another  way  1  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
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To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keepei's  call ; 
That  is, — to  watch  her  aa  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient 
She  ate  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  piUow,  there  the  bolster. 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  : — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hiirly,  I  intend. 
That  all  is  dwie  in  reverend  care  of  her; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watoh  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl. 
And  with  tlie  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  wav  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  ill  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong   hu- 
mour: 
He,  that  knows  better  bow  to  tame  a  shrew. 
Now  let  him  speak :  tis  charity  to  show.         [Exit. 
Scene  l\,— Padua.    Before  Baptiata's  House, 
Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra,  Is't  possible,  friend  Lirio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Luceotio  ? 
i  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hot.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

{They  stand  aside,) 
Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

hue.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

Bian.  What  master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me 
that. 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess ;  the  art  to  love. 

^mit.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  roistresfl  of 
my  heart  ( T/j*y  retire.) 

Hot.  Quick  proceeders,  marry !  Now,  tell  me. 


1  pray, 
it  dur 


Vou  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Liov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love !  uuoonstant  womankind ! — 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  iVlistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be  : 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cnllion  : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd — Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
Ana  since  mine  eyes  are  witoess  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court ! Signior 

Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow. 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours. 
That  I  have  fondly  flattered  her  withal. 

Trcu  And  here  1  take  tlie  like  unfeigned  oath,— 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat  : 
Py  on  her !  see,  bow  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor,  'Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  for- 
sworn ! 
For  me,— that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
£re  three  days  pass;  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me. 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love : — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  aa  I  swore  before. 
[£rf/  Hortensio.^-LucerUio  and  Bianca  advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  blest  you  with  sach  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  nave  ta'en  yoo  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  yon,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  yoo  jest :  But  have  yon  both  for- 
•womme^ 


Tra.  BSistrefls,  we  have. 

Luc,  Then  we  are  rid  dU/ao^ 

Tra.  rfaitb,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedd^  in  a  day. 
Bian.  Ood  give  him  joy ! 
Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  ber. 
Bian.  He  skj%  so,  Trania 

Tra.  Faith,  he  is  gone  onto  the  taming-scbooL 
Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  aocb 

a  place  ? 
Tra.  Av,  mistress,  and  Petrochio  is  the  mMier ; 
That  teacneth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, — 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chatteriog  toiigae. 

Enter  Biondbllo,  naming 

Bion,  O  master,  master,  I  have  wateh'd  fo  lam^ 
That  I'm  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  be,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  sorely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra,  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vmcentio: 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptiata  Minoia, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  atone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Biamcm, 

Enter  a  Pedant, 

PecL  Ood  save  you,  sir! 

Tra.  And  yoo,  sir!  yoo  are  welcone. 

Travel  yoo  far  on,  or  are  yoo  al  the  farthest? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  forthest  for  a  week  or  two : 
But  then  up  further ;  and  as  far  as  Rooie ; 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  coontryman,  I  pray? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra,  Of  Mantoa,  sir  ?— marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life ! 

Ped.  My  life,  sir!  how,  I  pray?  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra.  Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantoa 
To  come  to  Padoa :  Know  yoo  not  the  caoae  ? 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him,) 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaim 'd  it  openly : 
I'ia  marvel ;  but  that  von're  but  newly  conte. 
You  might  have  heara  it  else  proclaim'd  about 

Ped  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  roe  than  so; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

TVo.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you  ;— 
First,  tell  me,  have  yon  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Ped  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citisens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  yoo  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  bat  1  have  heaniof  hiai ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra,  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  sa^. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemUe  yoo. 

Bion.  As  much  aa  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  (Aside.) 

Tra.  To  save  yoor  life  in  this  extremity, 
Tliis  favour  will  I  do  yoo  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  yov  tortMcs, 
That  you  are  like  to  sir, Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  yoo  shall  be  firiendly  todg'd  .'— 
Look,  that  you  take  ufM>n  yoo  aa  yoo  shoold ; 
Yoo  onderstend  me,  sir;— so  shall  yoo  stay 
Till  ^00  have  done  yoor  boaioess  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  coortesy,  sir,  accept  of  it 

Ped.  O,  air,  I  do :  and  will  repute  yoo  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  libcrtr. 

TrcL  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  naltor  good 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  yoo  mideratand  ;— 
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Hf  father  it  here  look'd  for  every  d»j. 
To  pasf  asflarance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
Twixt  me  and  ooe  BaptisU's  daughter  here  : 
Id  all  theae  circamstances  I'll  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  aa  becomes  voa. 

]_Exeunt, 

ScENB  III. — A  room  in  Petruchio's  House. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  IK),  forsooth;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

KcUh.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  bis  spite 
appears  : 
What,  did  oe  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  under  my  father's  door. 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
1 1  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity  : 
But  1, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, — 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, — 
Am  starved  for  meat,  ^ddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  keut  wakmg,  and  with  brawling  fed  : 
And  that  whicn  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  sav,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat. 
"Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. — 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  §et  me  some  repast ! 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru,  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

KcUh.  Tis  passing  good ;  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  it 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat  :— 
How  nay  you  to  a  fat  tripe ,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Gnimio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell  ^  I  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

Kath,  A  dish,  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

GrtL  At,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  tlie  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gru,  Nay,  then  I  will  not;  you  shall  have  the 
mustard. 
Or  else  yon  get  no  beef  of  Gmmia 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  an^  thing  thoa  wilt 

Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  .get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  {Beats  Aim.) 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  ot  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  iipon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  PETRUcmo  with  a  dish  of  meat;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pet,  How  fares  my  Kate?  What,  sweeting,  all 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ?  [amort  ? 

Kaih,  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Plack  op  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thon  see'st  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee  : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table.) 
t  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay,  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  'Pray  yon,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 
And  BO  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Signior  Petmchio,  fy !  yon  are  to  blame : 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  comnany. 

Pet.  Eat  it  np  all,  Hortensio,  if  thoa  lov'st  me. — 

{Aside.) 
Much  good  do  it  onto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace ; — And  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  onto  thy  father's  house ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  rofis,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scaris,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thoa  dined  ?  The  tailor  sUys  thy  leisare. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  mSlva^  treasare. 


Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  as  see  these  omamenta ; 

Enter  HaJjerdasher. 
Lay  forth  the  ^own.— -What  news  with  you,  dr? 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  diu  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish;— fy,  fy !  'tis  lewd  and  filthy: 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby^s  cap : 
Away  with  it;  come,  let  me  have  a  nigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger;  tliis  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too, 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.  (Aside.^ 

Kath,  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  t  > 
speak  j  t 

And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  eudur'd  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  ol  my  heart; 
Or  eUe  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free. 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true  ^  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie  : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not 

Kath,  LiQ\e  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap , 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet,  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay ; — Come,  tailor,  let  ui 
see't 

0  mercy,  God !  what  masking  staff  is  here  ? 
What's  this?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  appletart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 

I  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : — 
Why,  what  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thoo  this  ? 
Hor.  1  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 

gown.  {Aside.)^ 
Tai.  You  bid  me  mate  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 
Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  yoo  be  remembered, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  ume. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  yon  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir: 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable: 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  poppet  of 

thee. 
TctL  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

Pet,  O  monstrous  arrogance!  thou  liest,  thoa 
Thoa  thimble,  [thread. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thoa  flea,  thou  nit  thoo  winter  cricket  thou : — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thoa  quantity,  thoa  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  toee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  oast  marr'd  her  gown. 

TaL  Vour  worship  is  deceiv'd;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Grumio  save  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru,  I  gave  hnn  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made? 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  Bat  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Gru.  Thou  bast  faced  many  things. 

Tat.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me :  thoo  hast  braved  many  men ; 
brave  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved. 
I  say  unto  thee, — I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the 
govm ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  :  ergu, 
thou  liest  [testify. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 

Pet.  Read  it  (said  so. 

Gru,   The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  lay   * 
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Tai.  ImprimU,  a  loote-bodied  gown  ; 

Gru,  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown, 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  With  a  small  compassed  C€ipe  ; 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai,  With  a  trunk  sleeve ; 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  The  sleeves  curiously  cut. 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villainf. 

Gru.  Error  i'the  bill,  sir;  error  i'the  bill.  I  com- 
manded the  sleeves shonid  be  cutout,  and  sewed  np 
again :  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  thoagb  thy 
little  finger  be  armed  m  a  thimble. 

TaL  This  is  true,  that  I  say ;  an  I  had  thee  in 
plaice  where,  thou  should'st  know  it 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill, 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hor.  God  a-mercy,  Gmmio !  then  he  shall  have 
no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  Von  are  i'the  right,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  th^  master's  use. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  take  up  my  mis- 
tress' gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet.  VVhjr,  air,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for: 
Fake  up  my  mistress*  gown  to  bis  master's  use ! 
O,  fy,  ly ! 

Pet.   Hortensio,    say  thou   wilt   sea  the  tailor 
paid : — {Aside.) 
Go  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow. 
Take  no  nnkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exit  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  parses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
For  'tis  tlie  mind  that  makes  the  body  ricn  : 
And  as  the  son  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit 
What,  is  tne  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 
And  therefore,  frolic ;  wo  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-Fa  ue  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot — 
IjeVs  see  ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time,  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  De  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  tmnk  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it— Sirs,  let's  alone : 
1  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor,  Why,  so!  this  gallant  will  command  the 
sun.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. —Padua.  Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 

VlNCBNTIO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  tlie  house ;  Please  it  yon,  that 
I  call? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  'TIS  weU ; 


And  hold  yonr  own.  in  any  case,  with  fDcfa 
Austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Pee^  I  warrant  yon:  but,  sir,  here  oomes  yov  boy ; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  school'd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  hini«— Sirrah,  BiondeUo, 
Now  do  your  duty  tliroughly,  I  advise  yun ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  ViBcentio. 

Eton.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Bapliala? 

Bion,  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow;  hold  thee,  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista: — set  your  countenance,  sir. 


Enter  Baptista  and  Lucsktiow 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met:— 

Sir,  (TothePedamL) 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  yoa  of; 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  roe  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son  !— 
Sir,  by  your  leave ;  having  come  to  Padua 
To  eather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lncentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,— for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  matcn'd :  and, — if  you  pleas*d  to  like 
No  worse  than  1,  sir, — upon  some  agreemenit. 
Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed  ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  welL 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  ;<— 
Yonr  plainness,  and  your  shortness,  please  me  well 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lncentio  here  ^ 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  the'ir  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  thisi. 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  snfiicient  dower, 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Yonr  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  cooseoL 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.  Wnere  then  do  you  know 
We  be  affied ;  and  such  assurance  taVn,  ibesC, 

As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio;  for  yon  know. 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  manjr  servaota : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  heark'ning  still ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

TVo.  Then  at  mv  lodging,  an  it  like  yoa,  sir : 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night. 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here. 
My  boy  snail  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, — that,  at  so  slender  waraiog. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  boaae. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : — 
Lncentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Locentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart. 

Tra.  Dallj  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone, 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  leaa  the  way  i 
Welcome  f  one  mess  is  like  to  be  yonr  cheer: 
Come,  sir ;  we'll  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  foo. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptist*. 

Bion.  Gambia — 

Jjuc.  What  say*8t  thou.  Biondello  Y 

Bion,  Yon  saw  my  master  vrink  and  hingh  apoa 

Luc.  Biondello,  wliat  of  that?  lyoa? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothrog;  bnt  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  hit 
signs  and  tokens. 
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Lum,   I JpniT  ^e>  moralise  them. 

Btofi  Tdcd  thoe.  Baptiata  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  elect  iving  father  of  a  deceitful  sod. 

hwc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bitm*  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 

Imc,  And  then : —  [the  supper. 

Bmi*  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at 
^nr  command  at  all  hours. 

hue.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

"Bum.  I  cannot  tell ;  except  they  are  busied  about 
a  counterfeit  assurance :  take  you  assurance  of 
her,  cumprivilegio  ad  imprimtnduM  solum :  to  the 
church ;— 4ake  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient 
honest  witnesses :  [say, 

If  this  be  not  that  yon  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 
But,  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.(Go^.) 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion,  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley 
to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu, 
sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Suint 
Luke's  to  bid  the  priest  oe  ready  to  come,  against 
you  come  with  your  appendix.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  mav,  and  wiU,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  Ml  roundly  ^  about  her ; 
It  snail  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.     [Exit. 

Scene  V.—A  public  Road. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o*God's  name ;  once  more  toward 

our  father's.  (moon ! 

Good    Lord,   how   bright  and   goodly  shines  the 

Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun ;  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house ; — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd,  nothing  but  cross'd ! 

Hot.  Sav  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please :     [far^ 
And  if  Tou  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle^ 
Henceforth  i  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  1  lay,  it  is  the  moon. 

KatK  I  know  it  is. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  yon  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

iiira/A.Then  Ood  ne  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun: — 
But  sua  it  is  not^  when  yon  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 

Hor,  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet,   Well,    forward^  forward:  thus  the  bowl 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But  soft ;  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 
Good -morrow,  gentle  mistress :  where  away  ? — 

{To  Vincentio.) 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good-day  to  thee : — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a 
woman  of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweet. 
Whither  away ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovelv  bed-fellow ! 

P€i.  Why,how  now^Katel  I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad: 


This  is  a  man^  eld,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Ktfth.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eye** 
That  have  been  so  bedaszled  with  the  sun, 
Tliat  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  1  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father 
Pardon,  1  pray  thee,  for  mv  mad  mistaking. 

Pet*  Do,  good  old  granosire ;  and  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin,  Fair  sir, — and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange   encounter  much  amas'd 
me, —  [Pisa : 

My  name    is   call'd — ^Vincentio;    m^   dwelling — 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua :  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.  Lncentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married :  Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  griev'd ;  she  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio :  , 

And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyoos. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure^ 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  ana  Vincentio. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  forward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[Exit. 

ACTV. 

Scene  I. — Padua.    Before  Lucentio*s  House. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Biondello,  Lccentio,  and 
BuNCA :  Gresoo  walking  on  the  other  side. 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir;  for  the  priest  is 
ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello:  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o'your  back ; 

and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello* 

Gre.  1  marvel,  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and 
Attendants. 
Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house. 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market  place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You   shall  not  choose  but  drink   before 
you  go; 
I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

{Knocks.) 
Gre.  They're  busy  within,  yoa  were  best  knock 
loader. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What* s  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

Ped.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withal. 

Vin.  VThat  if  a  man  briar  him  a  hmdred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal? 

Pea.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yonraelf;  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  1  live. 
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Pet,  Nay,  I  told  you,  jrour  «on  was  beloved  in 
Padaa. — Do  yon  hear,  sir? — to  leave  fiivoloua 
circanistances,— I  pray  you,  tell  signior  Locentio, 
that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  aod  is  here  at  the 
door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped,  Thou  liest ;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa, 
and  here  lookiug  out  at  the  window. 

FtJi.  Art  thou  his  father? 

Ped,  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  (To  Vincen.) 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  yon  another 
man's  name. 

Ped,  Lay  hands  on  the  villain;  I  believe,  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  nnder  my 
countenance. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together : 
God  send  *em  good  ship^>ing !— But  who  is  here? 
mine  old  roaster,  Vincentio  ?  now  we  are  undone, 
and  broii)(ht  to  nothing. 

Vin,  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

{Seeing  Biondello.) 

Bion.  I  hope,  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Fiji.  Come  hither,  you  rogue :  What,  have  yoo 
forgot  roe  ? 

i^jon.  Porgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  1  never  saw  yoo  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  yon  notorious  villain,  didst  thoo 
never  see  thy  master's  father.  Vincentio? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?  yes, 
marry,  sir ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 
Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  {Beat*  Biondello.) 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  mc.  [Exit. 

Ped,  Help,  son  !  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

[Exit  from  t/ie  window.) 

Pet.  PH^thee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see 
the  end  of  this  controversy.  {They  retire.) 

Re-enter  Pedant  below ;  Baftista,  Tramio,  and 
Servante. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  yoo,  that  offer  to  beat  my 
servant  ? 

Fin.  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nay,  what  are  yon,  sir  ? — 
O  immortal  gods !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet ! 
a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copataio  hat ! 
— -O,  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone  !  while  I  play  the 
good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant 
spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman : 
Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you,  if  1  wear  pearl  and 
gold  :  1  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

Vin.  Thy  father  ?  O,  villain !  he  is  a  sail-maker 
in  Bergamo. 

Bap.  Yon  mistnke,  sir ;  yon  mistake,  sir :  Pray, 
what  do  yon  think  is  his  name  ? 

Vin,  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I 
have  broufi^ht  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old.  and  his  name  is — Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass!  his  name  is  Lncen- 
tio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of 
me,  signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio!  O,  he  hath  mnrdered  his  mas- 
ter!— Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name : — O,  my  son,  my  son ! — tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  my  son  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  oflicer :  {Enter  one  with  an 
Officer)  carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol : — Father 
Baptista,  I  charge  you  see,  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Ftn.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol  I 

Gre,  Stay,  oflScer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

B€q>.  ytik  not,  signior  Oremio;  I  say,  be  shall 
goto  prison. 

Grr.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  yoo  be 


coney-catched  in  this  bnsiDesa ;  I  dare  swear,  fkis 

is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest 
Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it  [Locentio 

Tra,  Then  thoo  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  bqC 
Gre,  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 
Bap.  Away  with  Uie  dotard ;  to  the  gaol  with  him. 
Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  baled  and  abos'd : — 

O  monstrous  villain  \ 

Re-enter  Biondello,  with  Lucbniio,  a$ul  Bianca. 

Bion,  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and — Yonder  he  is; 
deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  ar    all  nndaoe. 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  {Kneeling,) 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweetest  sou  r 

{Biondello,  Tranio^  and  Pedant,  run  <mi,. 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  {KneeHna.) 

Rap.  How  hast  thoo  offended  T 

Where  is  Lncentio? 

Luc.  Here's  Lncentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  dec«ir« 
OS  all ! 

Fin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wronght  these  miracles.  Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranb, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss : — 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  eniorc'd  him  to: 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bcq>.  But  do  you  hear,  air?  {To  Lucentio.)  Have 
you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good- 
will ?  [go  to : 

Ftfi.  Fear  not,  Baptista;  we  will  content  yon. 
But  I  will  in  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy.  [Exit. 

Bap.  And  1,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  Lnaterv. 

[Exit. 

Luc,  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Ime.  and  Bian. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough :  But  I'll  in  among  the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — but  my  share  of  the  feast  [Exit. 

Petrcchio  and  Katuarina  advance, 

Kath,  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 
this  ada 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid :— but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again: — Come,  sir- 
rah, let's  away. 

K€Uh.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  now  pray 
thee,  love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  r — Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  bte.   [Exemmt, 

Scene  IL — A  Room  in  Lucentio'a  House. 
A  Banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista.  VnfCKyno, 
Grbmjo,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca.  Pe- 
TRUCHio,  Katharina,  Hortknsio,  and  Widem. 
Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and  others  at- 
tending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  onr  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown.— 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welconia, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine:— 
Brother  Petmchio, — sist«>r  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house , 
My  banquet  is  to  close  onr  stomachs  op. 
After  oar  great  good  cheer :  Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
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For  now  we  tit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat 

{They  sit  at  table.) 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petrnchio. 

Pet,  Padua  affords  nothine  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor,  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were 
true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

WUL  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  Yon  are  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense ; 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  ofyoo. 

fVicL  He,  that  is  pAdj,  thinks  the  world  turns 

Pet.  Roundly  rephed.  [round. 

Kath.  Mistress^  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him.  f that  ? 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me  I— How  likes  Hortensio 

Hor,  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

PeU  Very  well  mended:  Kiss  him  for  that  good 
widow.  [round : 

Kath.  He,  that  is  dddy,  thinks  the  world  turns 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 

WuL  Your  husband,  bemg  troubled  with  a  shrew. 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  von  know  my  meaning. 

Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

WicL  Right,  I  mean  yon. 

Kat.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respect'mg  yon. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 

Hor.  That's  my  office.  [down. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer:— Ha*  to  thee,  lad. 

{Drinks  to  Hortensio.) 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head,  and  butt?  an  hasty- witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride, hath  that  awaken'd  you? 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;    therefore  I'll 
sleep  again.  [begun, 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;    since  you  have 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bircf  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush. 
And  then  pursue  me  as  yon  draw  your  bow : — 
Yon  are  welcome  all.  , 

[Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina  and  Wtdoto. 

Pet.  She    hath    prevented   me. — Here,   signior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all,  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O,  sir.  Lnceutio  slipp'd  me  like  his  grey- 
houna. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.  Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petrnchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio, 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  httle  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petrnchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  Uie  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say— no:    and  therefore,  for  as- 
surance, 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first,  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  tfie  wager,  which  we  will  projwse. 

Hor.  Content :: what  is  the  waier  ? 

Xttc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
rU  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound, 
Bnt  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
intc.  A  hundred,  then. 
Hor,  Content 

Pef,  A  match ;  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  berin  ? 
Luc.  That  wUl  I.— Go, 


Biondello,  bid  yonr  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  yonr  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves :  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 
Re-enter  Biondello. 
How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How !  sne  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gre.  Ay.  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  yonr  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho!  entreat  her! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  yon  can,  yonrs  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now,  where's  my  wife  ?  [hand ; 

Bion.  She  says,  von  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
She  will  not  come :  she  bids  yon  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  ana  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  O 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd !  [vile. 

Sirrah,  Grnmio,  go  to  your  mistress; 
Say,     command  her  come  to  me.       [Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not  come. 

Pet.  The  fonler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katbarina. 

Bap.  Now.  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katha- 
rina !  [me  ? 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  yon  send  for 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go  fetch  them  hitner;  if  they    deny    to 
come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  nnto  their  husbands ; 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight 

[Exit  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  yon  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ;  [life. 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petrnchio ' 
The  wager  thou  hast  won,  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedi'ence. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  astd  Widow 
See,  where  she  comes:  and   brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  vours  becomes  you  not; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot 
Katharina  pulls  off  her  cap,  and  throws  it  down.] 

Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fy !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  yon  this  ? 

Luc.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper  time 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  head 
strong  women. 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid  Come,  come,  you're  mocking;  we  will  have 
no  telling.  . 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begm  with  her. 

^Tid  She  shall  not 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall ;— and  first  begin  with  her. 
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Katk.  Fy,  fy!    anknit  thai  threat'mng  ankind 
brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blotii  thy  beauty,  as  frosU  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwioda  shake  fair  bads ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  tliat  cares  tor  thee 
And  for  thv  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ; — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  flucn,  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 
And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? — 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
Where  they  are  hound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 


Unapt  to  (oil  and  tronble  in  the  world ; 
But  that  onr  soil  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 
But  now,  I  see,  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  are. 
7'hen  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  hosbaod^s  fiaot : 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 
Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss 
me,  Kate.  (baX 

Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  ahalt 
Vitt.  Tis  a   good   hearing,   when  children   are 

toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  fro- 
ward. 

Pei.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed : 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ! 

iToLuceniia. 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  yon  good  night ! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katk. 
Hor   Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst 

shrew. 
Lue,  Tis  a  wonder,  bj  yoor  leave,  ihe  will  be 
tam'd  so.  {fixemnl. 


Act  IV.-— Scene  1. 

PetrMchio.  *Tis  burnt :  and  lo  ii  all  ths  meat  : 
How  durtt  yon,  villainf,  brinf  it  from  (be  dresser. 
And  lerve  it  Ihuito  me,  thHt  lore  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  yon,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 
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INDUCTION. 

SOENt  I. 

P.  301,  c.  1,  L  4.  Filpk^^  y<w,]  Topkeeseor 
fMse,  is  to  separate  a  twist  into  single  threads. 
In  the  figurauve  sense  it  may  well  enough  be 
taken,  like  iecae  or  lose,  for  to  Aarasa,  to 
p^ooM,  or  to  bMi.  Ferhaps  Pli  pAeete  you, 
may  be  eauitalent  to  FU  comb  pour  htad,  a 
phrase  tulRarly  used  by  persons  of  Sly's  cha- 
racter on  IUlb  occasions. 

jfl  /.  6. no  rogues :]    That  is,  vagrants,  no 

mean  feHows,  but  gentlemen*    JoHNSOif. 

/J.  /.  8. paucas  pallabris ;]  Sly,  as  an  igno- 
rant fellow,  is  purposely  made  to  aim  at  lan- 
guages out  of  his  knowledge,  and  knock  the 
words  out  of  joint  The  Spaniards  say,  pocas 
paiabras,  L  e.  few  words :  as  they  do  likewise, 
CeMMa,  i.  e.  be  quiet         ,  ,  ,  ^ 

/^  /.  io. fou  have  burst?]    To  burst  and  to 

break  were  anciently  synonymous.  Burst  is 
still  used  for  broke  in  the'  North  of  Eng- 
land. 

Id.  I.  12. Oo  by,  says  Jeronimy :  —  Go  to 

thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  ths«.\  lliese  phra- 
ses are  allusions  to  a  fustian  old  play,  called 
Uieronymo,  ^r  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  which 
was  the  common  butt  of  raillery  to  all  the 
poets  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Mr.  Makme  reads 
**Oo  byS.  Jerunimy."  ^ 

id,  I.  14. the  thirdborough.]    The  oflfce  of 

thirdboromgh  is  the  same  with  that  of  con- 
stable, except  in  places  where  there  are  both, 
in  which  case  the  former  is  little  more  than  the 
constable's  assistant. 

Id,  I.  23.  Brach  Merriman,-^  the  poor  cur  is  eta- 
boss'dj  The  Commentators  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  brach;  it  is  a  species  of 
hound,  but  of  what  kind,  uncertain.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  thinks  that  brach  is  a  Terb ;  and  Sir  T. 
Hamner  reads  leech  Merriman:  i.  •.  apply 
remedies  to  him. 

Emboss'd  is  a  hunting  term.  When  a  deer 
is  hard  run,  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  said 
to  be  smboss*d.  A  dog  also  when  he  is  strain- 
ed with  hard-running  (especially  upon  hard 
ground),  will  have  his  knees  swelled,  and  then 
he  is  said  to  be  emboss'd:  from  the  French 
word  bosse,  which  signifies  a  tumour. 

Id,  e.  3,  /.  22.  This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,]  Kindly 
means  naturally. 

jj^  I  34. modesty.']  By  modesty  is  meant  mo- 

deration,  without  suffering  our  merriment  to 
break  into  an  excess 


Id.  I.  44. to  accept  our  duty.]  It  was  in  tliose 

times  the  custom  of  players  to  travel  in  com- 

Sanies,  and  offer  their  service  at  great  houses. 
OHN80M. 

p.  302,  c.  I,  I.  10.  take  them  to  the  buttery.  | 
Mr.  Pope  had  probably  these  words  in  his 
thoughts,  when  be  wrote  the  following  passage 
of  his  preface:  " — the  top  of  the  profession 
were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
stage ;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the 
steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  the 
lady's  toilette.''  But  he  seems  iK>t  to  have  ob- 
served, that  the  players  here  introduced  are 
strollers:  and  there  is  no  reason  to  snpp"- 


that  our  author,  Heminge,  Br-bagc,  Coudelle, 
Sec.  who  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were 
treated  in  this  manner.     Malone. 

At  the  period  when  this  comedy  was  written 
and  for  many  years  after,  the  profession  of  a 
player  was  scarcely  allowed  to  be  reputable. 
The  imagined  dignity  of  these  who  did  not  be- 
long to  itinerant  companies,  is,  therefore,  un- 
worthy consideration.  I  can  as  easily  believe 
that  the  blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio 
were  suffered  to  lean  their  hands  on  Queen 
EUizabeth's  chair  of  state,  as  that  they  were 
admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hunsdon.  Like  Stephen 
in  Every  Man  in  his  Homour,  the  greatest 
indulgence  our  histrionic  leaders  could  have 
expected,  would  have  been  ^'a  trencher  and  a 
napkin  in  the  buttery.^    Stebv&ns. 

Id.  I.  33.  ^  this  seven."    MaLonb. 

Id.  I.  37.  An  onion— 1  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
onion  was  an  expedient  used  by  the  actors  ef 
interludes. 


Id.  I.  75. of  Burton-heath  i^-'^- Marian  Bac- 
ket, the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wineot  J  I  suspect 
we  should  read — .tfar/oft-heath.  Barton  and 
Wooiimanoot,  or,  as  it  is  Tu^arly  pronoun- 
ced, fVoncot,  are  both  of  them  ni  Gloucester- 
shire, near  the  residence  of  Shakspeare's  old 
enemy,  Justice  Shallow.  Very  probably  too, 
this  fat  ale-wife  might  be  a  real  character. 
Stbbvbnb. 

Id.e.%1.^ /  am  not  bestraught;]  Bestravght 

seems  to  have  been  synonymous  to  distraught 
or  distracted. 

Id.  I  72. lest,]  At  iike  eourt-leet,  or  courts 

of  the  manor. 

P.  303,  c.  1,  /.  51   Is  not  a  oommonty  a  Christ- 
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MOff  gttmbol,  or  a  tumUimg  triet?]  That  the 
old  oopiesj  the  modern  ones  read  —  it  i»  not 
a  commodti^f  &c.  Comaumip  for  comedy,  &c. 
Steetems. 

la  the  old  play  the  player*  themsdret  uie  the 
word  commodity  corruptly  for  a  eomtdy. 

BLAOBROm. 

ACTI. 


P.  803, e.  1,/.  09 M^efiioKf— 1  Itwaiprobahlf 

written  —  mgotmouo  ttudiet,  but  of  this  and  a 
thousand  such  observations  there  is  little  cer- 
Uinty.  In  Cole's  Dietionarp,  1677,  it  is  re- 
marked—  **moenuo9u  and  mgemumo  are  top 
often  confounoed." 

Id.  I.  7b. to  serve  all  hopet  coneeufdA    To 

fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  the 
preceding  line,  Mr.  Halone  reads  '^  Vicentio's 

Id.  e  2,  /.  15. ArittotWt  checks,]   Tranio  is 

here  descanting  on  academical  learning,  and 
mentions  by  name  six  of  the  seven  liberal 
sciences.  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  mis-print, 
made  by  some  copyist  or  compositor,  for  ethiet. 
The  sense  confirms  it.    BlacK8T0!«b. 

td.  I,  19. to  quicken  vou ;]  i.  e.  animate. 

Id.  I.  67.  A  pretty  peat  Ij  Peat  for  pet  in*,  word 
of  endearment  fnm  petit,  little ,  as  if  it  meant 
pretty  little  thing. 

Id,  t  75. eo  etrangef]    That  b.  to  odd,  to 

different  from  others  in  your  conduct    Johh- 

80^. 

P.  S04,  c.  1,  /.  9. cunning  men  — ]   Cunning 

had  not  yet  lost  its  original  signification  o( know- 
ing, learned,  an  may  be  observed  in  the  trans- 
lauon  of  the  Bible.    JoHNsoif. 

Id.  L  19. your  gifts  —  ]    Gifie  for  endow- 


Id.  /.  96. /  willmah  kirn  to  her  father.]  i.  e. 

I  will  recommend  him. 

Id.  I.  39. ffpon  advice,]  L  e.  oq  contideration, 

or  reflection. 

Id.  I  54.  Happy  man  be  hie  dole!]  A  proverbial 
expression.  Dole  is  any  thine  dealt  out  or 
disuibuted,  though  its  original  meaning  was 
the  provision  given  away  at  the  doors  of  great 
men^s  houses.   Stievbn8. 

Id.  I.  76, ie  not  rated—]  Is  not  driven  out  by 

chiding. 

Id.  I,  78.  Redime^  &c.]  Our  author  had  this  Ibe 
from  Ully,  which  I  mention,  that  it  might  not 
be  brought  as  an  argument  for  his  learning. 

JOHIVSON. 

Id.  c.%L\. longly^l  i.  e.  longingly.  I  have 

met  with  no  example  of  this  adverb.    Stbe- 

VEM8. 

Id.  1. 4. daughter  qf  Agenor—]  Europa,  for 

whose  sake  Jupiter  transformed  himself  into  a 

bull. 
Id.  I  39.  Baeta;]   i.  e.  Hie  enofryA ;  Italian  and 

Spanish. 
J  J,  t.  39. /  have  it  full.]   i.  e.  conceive  our 

stratagem  in  iu  full  extent,  I  have  already 

planned  the  whole  of  it 
Id  1 44. port,]  Port  is  figure,  show,  appear- 


Id. 


I.  46. 
Pisa. 


Mr.  Malone  reads, 


P.  305,  c  1,  /.15  good  and  weighty.]  The 

division  for  the  second  Act  of  this  play  is 
neither  marked  in  the  folio  nor  quarto  editions. 
Shakspeare  seems  to  have  meant  the  first  Act 
to  conclude  here,  where  the  speeches  of  the 
tinker  are  introduced ;  though  they  have  been 
hitherto  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  ac- 
cording to  a  modem  and  arbitrary  regulation. 

8tBBVB!C8. 


/d:/.  43. wring  t<;]    Here 

quibble  between  ringing  at  a  door,  i 
tng  a  man's  ears.    S^TEEVEits. 

Id,  I.  56. what  he  leces  m  Latin.]   L  e.  I 

suppose,  what   he  auegee  in  latia.    Snx- 

VEM8. 

id.  I.  7% knock  me  eomnJly?] 

seems  to  desicn  a  ridicule  on  this  clipp 
ungrammatical  phraseology ;  which  yet  he  has 
introduced  in  Othello: 

"*!  pray  talk  me  of  Cassio." 

Id.  e.  9,  /.  5.  Where  email  esperienpe  groeoe  But 
in  a  few  J  in  a  few,  means  the  same  aa  m 
ehort,  in  few  worn.    JOHMSO!f . 

Id.  L  22.  (Ae  wealth  ie  burthen  pf  uty  waoinf 
dance)]  The  burthen  of  a  dance  is  an  expres- 
sion which  I  have  never  heard ;  the  burthen  ef 
hie  wooing  eong  had  been  more  proper.  Jobii- 

SON. 

Id,  I.  23.  Be  ehe  aefoulae  wae  Florentine'  lave.] 
The  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by  Oower  in  the 
first  Book  De  Coitfeeeione  Amantie.  Floreni 
is  the  name  of  a  knight  who  had  bound  f ' 


■elf  to  marry  a  defoimed  hag,  provided  she 
tauffht  him  the  solution  of  a  riadle  on  which 
his  life  depended. 

/dl  il  83. aglet-baby  ;]  i.  e.  a  diminutive  beings 

not  exceedmg  in  sue  the  tag  of  a  point,  kn 
aglet-babjf  was  a  small  image  or  bead  cat  ob 
the  tag  oia  point,  or  lace. 

Id.  I,  44. ehrewd^l    here  Bieane,  having  the 

qualities  of  a  ehriew.  The  adjective  is  now 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  ocvlf,  mtelligent. 

Id,  I.  67. an  be  begin  once,  hell  real  as  Urn 

rope-tricks.]  Ropery  or  rope-trieke  originally 
si|nifted  abusive  Unguage,  without  any  deter- 
mmate  idea;  such  language  as  parrots  are  tan^ 


Id. 


to  speak.- 
l.6i, s 


him. 

Id,  I,  70. that  ehe  ehaU  have  no 

to  eee  withal  than  a  cat:]  It  may  i 
he  shall  swell  up  her  eyes  vrith  blowa,  till  sba 
shall  seem  to  peep  with  acootracted  popil,  lika 
a  cat  in  the  light    JoQiisoiv. 

P.  306,c.  1,  /.  I.  Therefore  thie  oedei hath  Bap- 
tieta  ta'en ;]  To  take  order  is  to  take  men- 
euree. 

Id.  I.  9.  Well  seen  in  mueie,]  Seen  m  verted, 
practised. 

Id.  t,  25. iU  any  hand;]    i.  e.  at  aD  eveals. 

Id,  c.  2,  /.  15. with  bugs]    I  e.  vrith  buy 

beare. 

Id.  I.  30.  Mr.  Malone  gives  this;  speech  to  Bkm- 
dello. 

P.  307,  e.  1,  /.  12.  Pleaee  ye  we  may  contrive  thie 
ttftemoon,']  Contrive  does  not  signify  here  lo 
prqfect,  but  to  ^tend  and  wear  otU  ;  probably 
from  contero. 

Id.  1. 14. ae  adversaries  do  in  law,]    By  e^ 

vereariee  in  law,  I  believe,  our  author  means 
not  suitors,  but  barrietere,  who,  however 
warm  in  their  opposition  to  each  other  in  the 
courts  of  law,  rive  in  greater  hannony  and 
friendship  in  private,  than  perhaps  thoee  of  aay 
other  of  the  liberal  profeaaionb.  Their  -■^— '- 
m  **eat  and  drink  vrith  their  adv< 


FeUoteo 


seldom 

as  friends."    Malone. 
lit,  t,  16. Fellows,    lefe  begone,  ] 

mteM  fellow-eervante.  Orumioandl 
^  addrern  each  other,  aad  also  the  disguised  Lu- 
Maixkcb. 

ACT  11. 


/</  /  53. hUding^]   Th»  moid  hildimy  m 
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kmdeling^  is  a  low  wretch :  it  is  applied  to 
Kalharioe  for  the  coarseness  of  her  behaviour. 
Johnson. 

P.  807,  e  1,  /.  64.  And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead 
apes  in  Aell.}  **  To  lead  apes,"  was  in  our  au- 
thor's time  as  at  present,  one  of  the  employments 
of  a  bearherd,  who  often  carries  about  one  of 
those  animals  along  with  his  bear:  but  I  know 
not  how  this  phrase  came  to  be  applied  to  old 
maids.    Malone. 

That  women  who  refused  to  bear  children, 
should,  after  death,*be  condemned  to  the  care 
of  apes  in  leading-strings,  might  have  been 
considered  as  an  act  of  posthumous  retribution. 
Stbevens. 

Id.  c,  3,  /.  25.  Baccare!]  A  proverbial  word, 
meaning  «/an(/  back,  or  give  place. 

Id.  I.  64. thU  email  packet  of  Greek  and 

Latin  books :]  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  the 
joung  ladies  of  quality  were  usually  instructed 
in  the  learned  languages,  if  any  pains  were 
bestowed  on  their  minds  at  all.  Lady  Jane 
Orey  and  her  sisters,  Queen  Eliiabeth,  &c.  are 
trite  instances.    Percy. 

P.  308,  c.  1,  /.  43. her  frets  J    A  fret  is  that 

stop  of  a  musical  instrument  which  causes  or 
regulates  the  vibration  of  the  string.  John- 
son. 

Id.  I.  53.  JfM^^twangliiig  Jack ;]  To  twangle  is 
a  provincial  expression,  and  signifies  to  flourish 
capriciously  on  an  instrument,  as  performers 
often  do  after  having  tuned  it,  previous  to  their 
begmnins  a  regular  composition. 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  22  A  joint-stool.]  This  is  a  prover- 
bial expression; 

**  Cry  you  mercy.  I  took  you  for  a  jom'd 
8tooI.*>    See  Ray's  Collection. 

Id.  I.  S7. a  cravenj  A  craven  it  a  degenerate, 

dispirited  cock.  Craven  was  ai  term  also  ap- 
plied to  those  who  in  appeals  of  battle  became 
recreant,  and  by  pronouncing  this  word  called 
for  quarter  from  their  opponents ;  the  conse- 

auence  of  which  was  they  were  for  ever  after 
eemed  infamous. 

P.S09,c.  1,  A  32.  «<a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate.''  — 
Malonb. 

Id.  I.  71.  She  vied  so  fast,]  Vye  and  revye  were 
terms  at  cards,  now  superseded  by  the  more 
modem  word,  brag. 

Id.  I.  78 Vis  a  world  to  see,']  i  e.  it  is  won- 
derful to  see.  This  expression  is  often  met  with 
in  old  historians  as  well  as  dramatic  writers. 

Id.  I.  7b  A  meaoock  wretch  ~^  i.  e.  a  timorous, 
dastardly  creature. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  40. counterpoints^  These  cover- 
ings for  beds  are  at  present  called  counter- 
panes ;  but  either  mode  of  spelling  is  proper. 
Counterpoint  is  the  monkish  term  for  a  par- 
ticular species  of  music,  in  which  notes  of 
different  harmony  are  set  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  In  like  manner  counterpanes 
were  anciently  composed  of  patch-work^  and 
■o  contrived  that  every  pane  or  partition  in 
them,  was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different 
colour,  though  of  the  same  dimensions,  Stbe- 
vens. 

Id.  1. 67. two  galliasses,]  A  galsas  or  gaUiass, 

is  a  heavy  low-buit  vessel  of  burthen,  with 
both  sails  and  .oars,  partaking  at  once  of  the 
nature  of  a  ship  and  a  galley.    Stbevens. 

Id.  /.  75. out.vied.]  This  is  a  term  at  the  old 

game  of  gleek.  When  one  man  was  vied  upon 
another,  ne  was  said  to  be  out-vied, 

P,  810,  0.  i,  /.  II.  Sirrah^  young  gamester,] 
Gamester,  in  the  present  instance,  has  no  re- 
ference to  gaming,  and  only  signifies — a  wag, 
a  frolicsome  character. 

Id.  I.  16.  Yet  1  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.] 


That  is,  with  the  highest  card,  in  the  old  simple 
games  of  our  ancestors. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Id.  I.  44   no  breechings  cholar — J  i.  e.  no 

school-boy  liable  to  corporal  correction. 
Id.  I.  64. pantaloon.]  The  old  cully  in  Italian 

farces. 
Id.  e.  2,  /.  2.   Pedascule,"]  Pedascule,  from  pe- 

dant. 
Jd.  I   15. but  /  be  deceived,]  But,  i.  e.  im- 

less. 


Id,  I.  64.  full  of  spleen ;]  that  is,  full  of 

humour,  caprice,  and  inconstancy,  Johnson. 

Id.  I.  70.  Mr.  Malone  reads,  ^invite  them, 
and,''&c. 

P.  811,  e.  I,  /.  6.  "vex  a  very  saint,**— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  85. two  broken  points :]  i.  e.  two  broken 

tags  to  the  laces. 

Id.  I.  29. needed  with  the  fashions, 

past  cure  of  the  fives,]  Fashions.  So  called 
in  tlie  West  of  England,  but  by  the  best 
writers  on  farriery,  farcens  or  farcy.  Fivss. 
So  called  in  the  West:  vives  elsewhere,  and 
avives  by  the  French ;  a  distemper  in  horses, 
little  differing  from  the  strangles.    Grby. 

Id.  I.  33. ne'er  legged  before.]  i.  e.  fbunder*d 

in  his  fore-feet. 

Id.  L  37. cru/}per</ velure,]  yelure  u  velvet. 

Velours,  Ft. 

Id.  I  43. stock--]  i.  e.  stocking. 

Id.  1. 46.  •«— on  old  hat,  oiti^The  humour  of  forty 
fSuicies  prickd  in't  for  a  feather :]  This  was 
some  ballad  or  drollery  at  that  time,  which  the 
poet  here  ridicules,  by  making  Petruchio  pri<ik 
It  up  in  his  foot- boy's  hat  for  a  feather.  His 
speakers  are  perpetually  quoting  scraps  and 
stansas  of  old  ballads,  and  often  very  ob- 
scurely ;  for,  so  well  are  they  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  that  they  seem  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest    Warburton. 

Id  o.  2,  /.  10. to  digress;]  To  deviate  from 

my  promise. 

P.  312,  0.  1.  /.  2. Qui^d  iff  the  muscadel,] 

The  fashion  of  introducing  a  bowl  of  wine 
into  the  church  at  a  wedding,  to  be  drank  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  persons  present, 
was  very  anciently  a  constant  ceremony ;  and. 
as  appears  from  this  passage,  not  abolished 
in  our  author's  age. 

Id.  I.  8.  And  kiss'd  her  Ups—l  This  also  is  a  very 
ancient  custom,  as  appears  from  the  following 
rubric :  "  Surgant  ambo,  sponsus  et  sponsa, 
et  accipiat  sponsus  pacem  a  sacerdotCj  et  ferat 
sponssB,  osculans  earn,  et  neminem  alium,  nee 
ipse,  nee  ipsa."  Manuale  Sacrum.  Paris, 
1533,  4to.  iol  69. 

Id.  I.  10.   ^'And  1,  seeing  this,"  &c.— Malone. 

Id  1. 41.  **my  horse."— BIalonb. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

I<L  0.  2,  /.  22. wum  so  rayed  ?]  i.  e.  bewrayed, 

made  dirty 

Id.  1.60. Jack  boy  !  ho  boy  /]  is  the  beginning 

of  an  old  round  in  three  parts. 

Id.  1. 68. Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills 

fair  without^  i.  e  Are  the  drinking  vessel 
dean,  and  the  maid  servants  dressed?  Pro- 
bably (he  poet  meant  to  play  upon  the  words 
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Jack  and  Jill,  which  signify  tuso  drifJcing 
meatureSf  as  well  as  men  and  maid  Mervants. 

P,  312,  c.  2,  /.  69. . the  carpets  laid^]  In  our  au- 
thor's time  it  was  customary  to  cover  tables  with 
carpets.  Floors,  as  appears  from  the  present 
passage  and  others,  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

P.  313,  c  1,  /.  15.  bemoiled:]  l  e.  he- 
draggled;  hemired. 

Id.  1. 21. 'VMe  burst;]  i.  e.  broken. 

Id.  I.  2&. he  ie  more  shrew  iAem  she.]    The 

term  threw  was  anciently  applicable  to  either 
sex. 

fd,  /.  80.  their  blue  coats  brushed,]    The 

dress  of  serfantfl  at  the  time. 

1^  /,  31.  gartere  of  an  indifferent  knit:] 

Perhaps  by  ^garters  of  an  tno^erefi/ knit,^ 
the  author  meant  particoloured  garters ;  (gar- 
ters of  a  different  knit.  In  Shakspeare's  time 
indifferent  was  sometimes  used  for  (Merent. 

Id.  I.  7o.  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  Aa<,]  A 

link  b  a  torch  of  pitch. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  7.  fFAw«,  &c.l'A  scrap  of  some  old 
ballad.  Ancient  Pistol  elsewhere  quotes  the 
same  line.  In  an  old  black  letter  book  intituled, 
A  gorgioue  GtUlerp  of  gallant  Inventions, 
London,  1578,  4to.  is  a  sons  to  the  tune  of 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  lied. 

id  I.  9.  Soud,  soud,  &c.]  This,  I  bdicTe,  is  a 
word  coined  by  our  poet,  to  express  the  noise 
made  by  a  person  heated  and  fiuigued.  Ma- 
LOWB.  ^        , 

Id,  I.  14.  //  was  the  frtar  of  orders  greff,]  Dis- 

Eersedkthrough  Shakspeare'd  plays  are  many 
ttle  firagments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire 
copies  otwhich  cannot  now  be  recovered.  Many 
of  these  bein^  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic simplicity.  Dr.  Percy  has  selected  some 
of  them,  and  connected  them  together  with  a 
few  supplemental  stanzas;  a  work,  which  at 
once  demonstrates  his  own  poetical  abilities, 
as  well  as  his  respect  to  the  truly  venerable 
remains  of  our  most  aneient  bards.  Stbevens. 
/.  2r.  Come,  Kate,  and  wash,1  It  was  the 
custom  in  our  author's  time  (and  long  before), 
to  wash  the  hands  immediately  before  dinner 
and  supper,  as  well  as  afterwards.  As  our 
ancestors  eat  with  their  fingers,  which  might 
not  be  over-clean  before  meals,  and  aiter 
them  must  be  peasy,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
such  repeated  ablutions.    Stbevens. 

id.  /.  76. full  gorged,  «ec.]  A  hawk  too  much 

fed  .was  never  tractable.  The  luremtm  only 
a  thing  stuff*!^  like  that  kind  of  bird  which  the 
hawk  was  designed  to  pursue.  The  use  of 
the  lure  was  to  tempt  him  back  afler  he  had 
flown. 

Id.,  I.  77, to  man  m^  haggard,]  A  haggard 

'  is  a  wild-hawk;  to  man  a  hawk  is  to  tame 
her. 

P.  314,  c.  I,  L  3.  Thai  bate,]  To  bate  is  to  flutter 
as  a  hawk  does  when  it  swoops  upon  its  prey. 

Id.  /.  10. amid  this  hurly^  I  intend,]  Intend 

is  sometimes  used  by  our  author  for  pretend. 


Id. 


Id.  I.  23.  ^  that  mistress  Bianca"— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  46. cuUion :]   A  term  of  degradation. 

with  no  verv  decided  meaning:  a  despicable 
fellow,  a  fool.  &c. 

Id.  c.2,l.  17.  An  ancient  angel—]  For  angel 
Mr.  Theobald,  and  after  him  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
and  Dr.  Warburton,  read  engle,  or  a  gull^ 
but  angel  may  mean  messenaer. 

Id,  I,  20.  Master,  a  mercatante,]  The  old  edi- 
tions read  marcantant.  The  Italian  word 
mercatante  is  frequently  used  in  the  old  plays 


for  a  merchant,  and  therefore  I  have  l 
scruple  of  placing  it  here.    Stbevb?«. 

P.  315,  c.  1,  /.  2.  To  pass  assurance—]  To  i 
assurance  means  to  make  a  conveyance  or 
deed.  Deeds  are  by  law-writers  called,  **  The 
common  cusurances  of  the  realm,"  because 
thereby  each  num's  property  is  assured  lo 
him. 

Id.  1. 5.  Go  with  me,  &c]  There  is  an  old  oomedy 
called  Supposes,  translated  from  Ariosto,  by 
Oeoree  Oascoigne.  Thence  Shakspeare  bor- 
rowed this  part  of  the  plot  (as  well  as  some  of 
the  phraseology],  though  Theobald  prooounoes 
it  his  own  invention.  Tnere.  likewise,  he  fouod 
the  names  of  Petruchio  and  Licio.  My  young 
master  and  his  man  exchange  habits,  and  per- 
suade a  Scen^se,  as  he  is  called,  to  personate 
the  father^  exactly  as  in  this  play,  by  the 
pretended  danger  of  his  coming  from  S»em»a 
to  Ferrara,  contrary  to  the  oraer  of  the  fo- 
vernment. 


Id,  I  49. What,  sweeting,  all  amort?]  Tkis 

gallicism  is  common  to  many  of  the  old  plays. 
That  is,  all  sunk  and  dispirited. 

Id.  I  5S.  And  all  mp  pains  ts  sorted  to  n0pro<^:] 
And  all  my  labour  has  ended  in  nothing,  m 
proved  nothing. 

Id.  I.  77. with  his  rufBing  treasure.]  L  e. 

rustling. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  2.  Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  or- 
naments ;]  In  our  poet  s  time,  women's  gowas 
were  uSuslly  made  oy  men. 

Id.  I.  26.  A  custard-comi,]  A  coffin  was  the  an- 
cient culinary  term  for  tne  raised  crust  of  a  pie 
or  custard. 

Id.  1. 36. r  censer — ]  We  learn  from  an  aDcient 

print,  that  these  c«ff«er»  resembled  in  shape 
our  modern  brasieres.  They  had  pierced  ooa- 
vex  covers,  and  stood  on  feet.  They  not  oaly 
served  to  sweeten  a  barber's  shop,  bnt  to  keep 
his  water  warm,  and  dry  his  dotns  on. 

Id.  1. 55. thou  thread, 

Thou  thittUfh, ]The  tail<^s  trade,  having  aa 
appearance  of  effeminacy,  has  always  beca, 

.  1^  among  the  rugged  English,  liable  to  sarcaaas 
and  contempt    JoHvsox, 

Id.  I.  60. be-meie—j  i.  e.  be-«ieancrs  thee. 

Id.  L  70  faced  many  things  ]  i.  e.  turned  up 

many  gowns,  &c.  with  facmgs^  &e. 

Id.  /.  72. braved  many  men ;]  i.  e.  made  na^y 

men  flne.  Bravery  was  the  ancient  term  for 
elegance  of  dress. 

P.  316,  c.  \,  I.  6. a  small  compassed  cape;*] 

A  compassed  cape  is  a  rotind  cape.  To  coas- 
pass  is  to  come  round.    JoBNsoir. 

Id.  I,  19. My  mete-^orif,]  i.  e.  thy  i 

/ard. 
74  hull  be  deceived,]  But,\  e.  \ 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  32.  **  ready  and  willinff."— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  34.  For  curious  /  cannot  be  with  you,}  Cm- 
rious  is  scnqtulous. 

Id.  I.  43.  And  pass  my  daughter  a  ssffieiemt 
dower,]  To  pass  is,  in  this  place,  synonymoas 
to  assure  or  convey  ;  as  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  covenant  of  a  purchase  deed,  that  the 
granterhas  pow^r  to  bargain,  sell.  Ice  *'aad 
thereby  to  pass  and  convey**  the  prwnises  lo 
the  grantee. 

Id.  I.  44.  **  fiifly  made,"— Maw)N8. 

Id.  I  47.  We  i«afBed;l  i.  e  betrothed. 

Id.  I.  52.  And,  happily.]  HappUy,  b  Shakspeare^ 
thne.  signified  accidentally,  as  well  as  forUs' 


nately. 

Id.  I.  77.  "'—or  moral-]  i.  •. 
posf. 


the 
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Id. 


P.  317,  c   1,  /.  10.  Mr.  Malone  readd  "expect;" 
L  e.  wait  the  eYent. ,  ^      ^ 

I.  12. cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendtun 

solum:]  It  IB  scarce  necessary  to  obserre, 
that  th<»e  are  the  words  which  oomaioiily  were 
put  on  books  where  an  exclusife  right  had 
been  granted  to  particular  persons  for  printing 
them.    Rbbd. 

Id.  I.  13.  to  the  ehurch;]  i.  e.  go  to  the 

church,  &c. 


Id.  /.  47.  **  1  know  it  is  the  moon."— Malonb. 

Id.  c.  %  I.  5.  TAai  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth 
green :  ]  Shakspeare's  observations  on  the 
phsenomeaa  of  nature  are  very  accurate. 
When  one  has  sat  lone  in  the  sunshine,  the 
surrounding  objects  will  often  appear  tinged 
with  green.  The  reason  is  assigned  by  many 
of  the  writers  on  optics.    Blackstonb. 


ACTV. 

8CBNB  I. 

P,  318.  0. 1,  /.  46.  a  copatain  hat!]  is,  I 

believe,  a  hat  with  a  conical  crown,  anciently 
worn  bv  well-dressed  men.    Johnson. 

Id.  e.  2,  /.  I. coney -catched—]  i.  e.  deceived, 

cheated. 

id  I.  ^.  While  counterfeit  supposes  hlear'd  thine 
9yne.]  To  blear  the  eye  was  an  ancient  phrase 
signifying  to  deceive. 


Id.  I.  23.  Here'e  packug,]  i.  e.  plotting,  underhand 
contrivance. 

Id,  I.  47.  My  cote  ia  dough :]  A  phrase  generally 
used  when  any  project  miscarried,  or  rather 
when  any  disappoinment  was  sustained,  con- 
trary to  cTery  appearance  or  expectation. 


Id.  L  76.  My  banquetp— ]  A  banquet^  or  (as  it  is 
called  in  some  of  our  old  books),  an  qfterpaet^ 
was  a  slight  refection,  like  our  modem  desert, 
consisting  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit. 

P.  319,  c.  1,  /.  8. fears  hu  widow.]  To  fear, 

as  has  been  already  observed,  meant  in  our 
author's  time  both  to  dread,  and  to  intimidate. 
The  widow  understands  the  word  in  the  latter 
sense;  and  Petruchio  tells  her,  he  used  it  in 
the  former.    Malonb. 

Id.  L  10.  **  You  are  Tery  sensible,  &e.    Maixmb. 

Id.  I.  58.  that  gird,]  A  gird  is  a  tarcaemf 

a  gibe. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  30.  Mr.  Malone  omits  the  word  come. 

p  Qia  .  1  /  R  uA-iv^-.- j^u.-.^wa.-    Malonb. 

io  he  gentle 


la 


i. 

M,\  i.  e. 

e  fate  of 
wives  to 

]  Tohit 
archery: 
it  alludes 
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Act  III.— Scene  3. 

Shepherd.  Wliat  htre  we  here  ?  Mercy  on'f»  a  barne  :  a 
very  pretty  barne  I  A  boy.  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ?  A  pretty 
one ;  a  very  pretty  one. 
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This  ptoy,  throughout,  is  written  in  the  very 
•pirit  of  its  author.  And  in  telling  this  homely 
and  simple,  though  agreeable,  country  tale, 

Ottr  *wtel**t  Skaktptar*,  /emep**  eMd, 
Warble*  kU  neUive  wood- note*  wild. 

This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice 
to  the  play  ;  as  the  meanness  of  the  Table,  and 
the  extravagant  conduct  of  it,  had  misled  some 
of  great  name  into  a  wrong  judgment  of  its  me- 
rit ;  which,  as  far  as  it  regards  sentiment  and 
character,  is  scarce  inferior  to  any  in  the  whole 
collection.    Warbdrton. 

At  Stationers'  Hall,  May  82, 1504,  Edward 
White  entered  **A  book  entitled  A  Wynter 
Njfffhfs  Pastime  J**     Stbevens. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  ttom  the 
PUoMant  History  qf  Dorastus  and  Fawnia, 
written  by  Robert  Greene.    Johnson. 

In  this  novel,  the  King  of  Sicilia,  whom 
Shakspeare  names 

Leontes,  is  called Egistus. 

Polixenes,  K.  of  Bohemia.....  Pandosto. 

Mamillius,  P.  of  Sicilia. Oarinter. 

Florizel,  P.  of  Bohemia Dorastus. 

Camillo Franion. 

Old  Shepherd Porrus. 

Hermione Bellaria. 

Perdita Faunia. 

Mopsa Mopsa. 

The  parts  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Auto- 
lycus,  are  of  the  poet's  own  invention ;  but  many 
circumstances  of  the  novel  are  omitted  in  the 
play.    Stbbvbns. 

Dr.  Warburton,  by  "  some  of  great  name,** 
means  Dryden  and  Pope.  See  the  Essay  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Part  of  The  Conquest  of  Ore- 
nada:  "Witness  the  lameness  of  their  plots 
(the  plots  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  ) ;  many 


of  which  especially  those  which  they  wrote 
first  (for  even  that  age  refined  itself  in  some 
measure)^  were  made  up- of  some  ridiculous  in- 
coherent story,  which  in  one  play  many  times 
took  up  the  business  of  an  age.  I  suppose  I 
need  not  name  Pericles^  Prince  of  Tyre  (and 
here,  by  the  by,  Dryden  expressly  names  Peri- 
cles as  our  author's  production),  nor  the  histo- 
rical plays  of  Shakspeare;  besides  many  of  the 
rest,  as  the  Winter's  Tale,  Lovers  Lahour^n 
Losty  Measure  for  Measure,  which  were  either  r 
grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  at  least  so 
meanly  written,  that  the  comedy  neither  cause<l  v 
your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your  concern- 
ment" Mr.  Pope,  in  the  Prefiace  to  his  edition 
of  our  author's  plays,  pronounced  the  same  ill- 
considered  judgment  on  the  play  before  us : 
'*  I  should  conjecture  (says  he)  of  some  of  the 
others,  particularly  Lovers  Labour's  Lost,  Thb 
Winter's  Talb,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Titus 
Andronieus,  that  only  some  characters,  single 
scenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  passages, 
were  of  his  hand." 

None  of  our  author's  plays  has  been  more 
censured  for  the  breach  of  dramatic  rules  than 
The  Winter*s  Tale,  In  confirmation  of  what 
Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked  in  another  place— 
'*  that  Shakspeare  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
rules,  but  disregarded  them,^' — it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  laws  of  the  drama  are  clearly 
laid  down  by  a  writer  once  universally  read  and 
admired,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  in  his  Dtfence 
of  Poesie,  1595,  has  pointed  out  the  very  im- 
proprieties into  which  our  author  has  fallen  in 
this  play.  After  mentioning  the  defects  of  the 
tragedy  of  Gorhoduc,  he  adds  :  "But  if  it  be  so 
in  Gorboduche,  how  much  more  in  all  the  rest, 
where  you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and 
Affiricke  of  the  other,  and  so  manie  under  king 
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domes,  that  the  player  when  he  comes  in,  mnst 
ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is,  or  else  the 
tale  will  not  be  conceived. — Now  of  time  they 
are  much  more  liberal.  For  ordinarie  it  is, 
that  two  young  princes  fall  in  love,  after  many 
traverses  she  is  got  with  childe,  delivered  of  a 
faire  boy  :  he  is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  falleth  in 
love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  childc,  and  all 
this  in  two  houres  space  :  which  how  absurd  it 
is  in  sence,  even  sence  may  imagine." 

The  Winter's  Tale  is  sneered  at  by  B.  Jon- 
son,  in  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair, 
1614  :  "If  there  be  never  a  servant-monster  in 
the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques? 
He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays, 
like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests  and  such 
like  drolleries."  By  the  nest  of  antiques,  the 
twelve  satyrs  who  are  introduced  at  the  sheep- 
shearing  festival,  are  alluded  to.— In  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  in  1619,  he  has  another  stroke  at  his 
beloved  friend  :  "He  (Jonson)  said,  that  Shak- 
speare  wanted  art,  and  sometimes  sense  :  for  in 
one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in  a  number  of  men, 
saying  they  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  Bohemia, 
where  is  no  sea  near  by  100  miles."  Drum- 
mond's  Works,  fol.  225,  edit.  1711. 

When  this  remark  was  made  by  Ben  Jonson, 
The  Winter's  Tale  was  not  printed.  These 
words,  therefore,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  Sir 
T.  Hanmer's  idle  supposition  that  Bohemia  was 
an  error  of  the  press  for  Bythinia. 

This  play,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  the  year 
1611.    Malone. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gave  himself  much  need- 
less concern  that  Shakspeare  should  consider 
Bohemia  as  a  maritime  country.  He  would 
have  us  read  Bythinia  ;  but  our  author  im- 
plicitly copied  the  novel  before  him.  Dr  Grey, 
indeed,  was  apt  to  believe  that  Dorastus  and 
Faunia  might  rather  be  borrowed  from  the 
play ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  copy  of  it  which 
was  printed  in  1588. — Cervantes  ridicules  these 
geographical  mistakes,  when  he  makes  the  prin- 
cess Micomicona  land  at  Ossuna.— Corporal 
Trim's  king  of  Bohemia  "  delighted  in  naviga- 
tion, and  had  never  a  sea-port  in  his  domi- 
nions;" and  my  lord  Herbert  tells  us,  that  De 
Luines,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  when  he 
was  ambassador  there,  demanded,  whether  Bo- 
hemia was  an  inland  country,  or  lay  "upon  the 


sea?  "—There  is  a  similar  mistake  in  The  7W» 
Gentlemen  of  Verona^  relative  to  that  dty  ami 
Milan.    Farmer. 

The  Winter's  Tale  may  be  ranked  among 
the  historic  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  though  naC 
one  of  his  numerous  critics  and  commentators 
have  discovered  the  drift  of  it.  It  was  oertalnly . 
intended  (in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth) 
as  an  indirect  apology  for  her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  address  of  the  poet  appears  •• 
where  to  more  advantage.  The  subject  was  too 
delicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  without  a 
veil ;  and  it  was  too  recent,  and  toudied  the 
Queen  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  have  ventnred 
so  home  an  allusion  on  any  other  ground  thaa 
compliment.  The  unreasonable  jealousy  of 
Leontes  and  his  violent  conduct  in  consequence, 
form  a  true  portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
generally  made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  bois- 
terous passions.  Not  only  the  general  plan  of 
the  story  is  most  applicable,  but  several  passages 
are  so  marked,  that  they  touch  the  real  history 
nearer  than  the  fable.  Hermione  on  her  trial 
says  : 


-forbononr. 


«  Til  a  deriTStiTe  from  aw  to  miae, 
«  And  only  UuU  I  fUmd  for.> 

This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  king  before  her  execu- 
tion, where  she  pleads  for  the  infant  princess 
his  daughter.  Mamillius,  the  young  prince, 
an  unnecessary  character,  dies  in  his  infoncy; 
but  it  confirms  the  allusion,  as  Queen  Anne, 
before  Elizabeth,  bore  a  still-bom  son.  But 
the  most  striking  passage,  and  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  tragedy,  but  as  it  pictured 
Elizabeth,  is,  where  Paulina,  describing*  the 
new-born  princess,  and  her  likeness  to  her 
father,  says  :  "  She  has  the  very  trick  qf  his 
frownJ"  There  is  one  sentence  indeed  so  ap- 
plicable, both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that 
I  should  suspect  the  poet  inserted  it  after  her 
death.  Paulina,  speaking  of  the  child,  tells  the 
king  : 


-Tuyoara: 


«  And  niiffht  we  la;  the  old  proreii)  to  Your  charie, 
«  So  like  you.  tia  Che  worac.* 

The  Winter's  Tale  was,  therefore,  in  reality 
a  second  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    Walp 
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Thl»  play,  «•  Dr.  Wurborton  Juatly  obaerrei,  ii.  with  all  its  abiordiliei,  rtrj  enterfainiiv.    The  ctaracttfr  of 
Aatolycoi  u  natnrany  concelTOO,  and  ftroiigty  represented.  JnM»»4,m 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


LEONTES.  KiHa  of  SicUia. 
MAHILLIUS.  Air  Son. 


SicUioM  Lords. 


ANTIGONTJS.    1 

DION,  ^ 

Anothtr  SieiMan  Lord. 
ROGERO.  a  Sicilian  Gentleman. 
An  Attendant  on  the  jfoung  Prince  j 
Qfieers  of  a  Court  oT  Judicature. 
POLIXENES,  King  qT  Bohemia. 
FLORIZBL,  ki*  Son. 
ARCHlDilHUS,  a  Bokemlan  Lord. 
A  Mariner. 


Oaoter, 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  qf  Perdita. 

Clown,  hU  Son. , ,  ^,     ,     ^ 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

AUTOLYCUS,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  ae  Chorue. 

HERImIONE.  Queen  to  Leontee. 

PERDITA,  Daughter  to  Leontee  and  Hermione 

PAULINA,  W\fe  to  Antigonue. 

EMILIA,  a  Lady,  \  attendina  the  Queen. 
Two  other  Ladies,    |    attenmng  tne  muvwm. 

UOPSA.'-J>ORCKS,—Shepherdeaeee. 
Lorde,  Ladies,  and  AttendanU;  Satyrs  for  a  Dance; 
Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  etc. 


ScB;SEf—Semetiwt$9  m  SicUia,  sometime*  in  Bohemia, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Siciiia.    An  Ante-chamber  tn  Leontee* 
Palace. 

Enter  Cahillo  and  Abchidamus. 

Arch,  If  yoa  shall  chance.  Camillo,  to  visit  Bo- 
bemia  on  the  like  occasion,  wnerein  my  aenrices  are 
now  on  foot,  yoa  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  ^eat  dif- 
ference betwixt  oair  Bohemia,  and  yoor  Sicilia. 

Cam,  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  kinz  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which  he 
justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  oar  entertainment  shall  shame  as, 
we  will  be  justified  in  oar  loves:  for,  indeed, — 

Cctm,  'Beseech  yon, 

Arch,  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge:  we  cannot  with  sach  magnificence — 

in  so  rare — ^I  know  not  what  to  say We  will 

nve  yoa  sleepy  drinks ;  that  your  senses,  anintel- 
ugentofonr  iosnfficience,  may,  though  they  cannot 
praise  us,  as  little  accose  us.  [given  freely. 

Cam.  Yoa  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding 
instracta  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utter- 
ance. 

Cean,  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over  kind  to 
Bohemia.  Thev  were  tramed  together  in  their 
childhoods :  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  but  branch 
DOW.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities,  and  royal 
necessities,  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  thouj^h  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
attomied,  with  mterchange  of  gifls,  letters,  loving 
embassies;  that  they  have  seemed  to  be  together, 
though  absent;  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast;  and 
embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed 
winds.    The  heavens  continue  their  loves ! 

Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it  Yoo  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  MamilUus; 
ft  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise,  that  ever 
came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  vnth  yoa  in  the  hopes 
of  him :  It  is  a  gallant  child :  one  that,  indeed, 
physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh :  they, 
that  went  <m  crutches  ere  he  was  bom,  desire  yet 
their  life,  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam,  Yea;  if  there^  were  no  other  excuse,  why 
thev  shoold  desire  io  live. 

Arch,  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  woald  desire 
io  live  on  crutches,  till  he  had  one. 

[Exeunt 


Scene  ll,-^The  eame,    A  Room  qf  etate  in  the 
Palace* 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Mamil- 
Lius,  Caiollo,  and  Attendants, 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  ag[ain 
Would  be  fiird  up,  my  brother,  with  oor  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  nerpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt    Ana  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  more. 
That  go  before  it 

Leon,  Stay  your  thanks  awhile ; 

And  pay  them,  when  you  pari 

Pol,  Sir,  thaf  s  to-morrow. 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence  :  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say. 
This  is  put  forth  too  truly!  Besides,  I  have  stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Thin  you  can  put  us  tot 

Pol,  ^        No  longer  stay. 

Leon,  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  Well  part  the  time  between's  then  :  and 
I'll  no  gain-saying.  Do  that 

PoL  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so ; 

Tliere  is  no  tongae,  that  moves,  none,  none  i'the 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me  :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  ywr  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it    My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward  :  which  to  hinder 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble  :  to  save  both. 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon,  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace 
until  [sir 

Yon  had  dravm  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.    You 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  Tell  him,  you  are  sure, 
All  in  Bohemia's  wefl  :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  dav  proclaim'd  :  say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  bis  best  wara. 

Leon,  Well  said,  Hermiooe 

Her,  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong ; 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  svear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  [to  Polixenes)  VU  ad- 
venture 
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The  borrow  of  a  week.    When  at  Boheoua 
Yoa  take  mv  lord,  I'll  give  him  uj  comnussioo. 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest 
Prefixed  Tor's  parting :  yet,^£Dod  deed,  Leontea, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o*die  clock  behind 
What  Udy  she  her  lord^You'U  stay  ? 

Poi.  No, 

Her.  Nay,  hot  yoa  will? 

PoL  I  may  ool  yerily. 

Her.  Verily! 
Von  pnt  me  oS  with  limber  ?ows :  Bat  I, 
Thongh  yoa  woald  seek  to  onsphere  the  stars  with 
Shoald  yet  say.  Sir,  no  going.    Verily,  [oaths. 

Von  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.    Will  joa  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  yoo  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  gaest ;  so  yoa  shall  pay  yonr  fees. 
When  yoa  depairt,  and  save  yoor  thanks.    How 

say  yoa? 
My  prisoner?  or  my  jpest  ?  by  yoor  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  yoa  sbul  be. 

Poi.  Year  goest  then,  madam : 

To  be  yoor  prisoner,  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  yoa  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  yoor  gaoler  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.    Come,  I'll  questioa  yoa 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  yoo  were 
Yon  were  pretty  lorolings  then.  [boys ; 

PoL  We  were,  fair  ^oeen. 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  bebmd. 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  io  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o^e  two  ? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk 
i'the  son. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  What  we  changed. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did :  Had  we  pursued  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answered 

heaven 
Boldlv,  Not  Guilty;  die  unpositioD  dear'd, 
Hereolitary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather, 

Yoa  have  tripp'd  since. 

PoL  O  my  most  sacred  lady. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us ;  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  giri ; 
Your  precious  self  had  not  then  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot  I 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  Yet,  go  on ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer; 
If  you  first  sinn*d  with  us,  and  that  with  as 
You  did  continue  faalt,  and  that  you  sUpp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon,  Is  he  won  yet? 

Her.  He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Iteon.  At  my  request,  he  would  not 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never? 

Leon.  Never,  bat  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  said  vrell  ?  when  was't 
before? 
I  pr'ythee,  tell  me  :   Cram  us  with  praise,  and 
make  as  [less. 

As  fat  as  tame  things :  One  g^ood  deed,  dying  tongue- 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waitiM  upon  that 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  You  may  ride  us. 
With  oue  soft  kiss,  a  tiMusand  furiongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.    Bot  to  the  goal ; — 
Mv  last  good  was,  io  entreat  Iiis  stay^ 
What  was  my  first?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose  :  When? 
Nay,  let  me  hav*t :  I  long. 


Uat  waik  wben 
theoMelves  te 


Leon.  Why,  that  i 

Three  crabbed  mooths  had  soor'd 

death, 

Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  thyself  my  knre;  then  didst  tboo  otter, 
I  am  goitre  for  ever. 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  Io  you  now,  I  have  spoke  io  the  porpoea 
The  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband ;  (twioe : 
The  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 

(Gvfina  her  hand  to  PoHxemos.) 

Leon,  Too  hot,  too  hot :    {Aside.* 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingliitf  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  coraie  on  me : — my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy,— not  joy.— This  entertainment 
May  a  free  ftice  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartinoM,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom. 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinchine  fi^rers. 
As  now  they  are :  and  making  practis'if  smues. 
As  in  a  looking-nass ; — and  then  to  s%h,  as  twere 
The  mort  o'the  deer;  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — ^Mamillios, 
Artthoamy  boy? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Ffecka  ? 

Why,  thafs  my  bawcock.    What,  hast  smutch'd 

They  say,  it's  a  copy  oat  of  mine.    Come,  i^f^m 
We  must  be  neat;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain: 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  call^ 
Are  all  call'd  neat — Still  vii|{inalling 

{Obeerving  Poltxenee  emd  Henniome.) 
Upon  his  paun? — How  now,  you  wanton  calC 
Ait  thou  my  calf? 

Mean.  Yes,  if  you  will,   my  lord 

Xeofi.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  abools 
that  I  have. 
To  be  full  like  me : — yet,  they  say,  we  ara 
Almost  as  like  as  em ;  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  any  tmng :  But  were  they  fidse 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  watere ;  ftdse 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  pve, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye  :  Sweet  viuain ! 
Most  dear'st!  my  cuUop! — Can  thy  dam? — iDay*t 
Affection !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre :  [be? 

Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  net  so  held, 
Commanicaf  st  with  dreams  ;--^How  can  this  be  7) 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing :  Then  'tis  very  credent. 
Thou  niay'st  co-join  with  something :  and  thou  dosl ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;  and  I  find  it,) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

PoL  What  means  Sicflk? 

iEfer.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

PoL  How,  my  lord? 

What  ch^r ?  how  is't  with  yoo,  best  brother? 

Her,  Yoalook. 

As  if  yoo  held  a  brow  of  much  distractaoD : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leon,  No,  in  good  aameat- — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  yean ;  and  saw  myself  anbreeefa*<^ 


In  my  green  velvet  coat;  my  dagxer 

Lest  it  shoald  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 

As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 

How  like,  methought  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 

This  qaash,  this  gentleman : — Mine  honest  firicsMl, 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  money? 

Mam.  No,  mylord.  I'll  fight 

Xreon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  fan  dole  !* 
My  brother. 
Are  yoo  so  fond  of  yoor  young  prinoe,  ae  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  oun  ? 
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Pol  If  at  home,  sir, 

Ue'i  all  my  exercise,  inj  mirtli,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  sind  then  mine  enemy; 
My  parasite,  mr  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
Me  makes  a  Jaiy*s  day  short  as  December ; 
And,  with  his  yaryins  childness,  cores  in  me 
Tboaghts,  that  woold  thick  my  blood. 

Xrsoit.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me :  We  two  will  walk,  mT  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  yoor  gx^rtr  steps. — ilermione. 
How  thon  tov'st  os,  show  in  oar  brother's  welcome ; 
Liet  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  yoong  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart 

Her,  If  yoo  would  seek  ns. 

We  are  Toom  i*  the  garden :  Shall's  attend  yon 
there  ?  [fomid, 

Leon,  To  yoor  own  bents  dispose  yoo :  yoo'U  be 
Be  yoo  beneath  the  sky : — I  am  angling  now, 
Thoogh  yoo  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  |fo  to ! 

{Ande,    O^ervmg  Polixemes  amdHermiette,) 
Mow  she  holds  aj>  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him ! 
And  arras  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  hosband !  Gone  already ; 
Inch4faick,  knee-deep ;  o'er  l^d  and  ears  a  ibrk'd 
one. — 

lExeumt  PoKsenes,  Hermiette,  amd  Attendanie, 


Oo,  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Flav  too ;  but  so  aisgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 


Will  be  my  knelL — Go,  play,  boy,  play; — ^There 

have  boen. 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now; 
And  many  a  maa  there  is.  even  at  thu  present. 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm. 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sloic'd  in's  absence. 
And  his  pood  fish*d  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  nay,  there's  comfort  in*t. 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates;  and  those  gates 

open'd, 
As  mine  against  their  will :  Should  all  despair. 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Woold  hanff  themselves.  Physic  for't  there  is  none ; 
ft  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  vrill  strike 
Where  tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 
From  east,  west,  north  aind  south :  Be  it  concluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly ;  know  it; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage :  many  a  thoosand  of  us 
Have  the  disease^  and  feelt  not — How  now,  boy  ? 

Mam,  I  am  like  yoo,  they  say. 

Zeofi.  Why,  that* s  some  comfort — 

What  ICamillo  there! 

Com.  At,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,   BlamiKos;  thoo*rt  an  honest 
man. —  [Exit  MamiUiue, 

Oamillo,  this  great  sb  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  Yoo  bad  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold: 
When  yon  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon,  Didst  note  it  ? 

Ccun,  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon,  Didst  perceive  it  ? 

l^Vre  here  with  me  already;  whispering,  round- 
Sicuia  is  a  to  forth :  Tie  far  gone,  [ing. 

When  I  shall  gust  it  last— How  earnest,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay? 

Cam,  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Xeofi.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good  should  be  per- 
Bot  so  it  is.  it  is  not    Was  this  taken  [tbent ; 

By  any  oaderstanding  pate  bat  thine? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soakioz,  vrill  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks :— Not  noted,  is't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes, 
Ptaxhance,  are  to  this  bosiDess  purblind ;  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord?  I  think,  most  under- 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer.  [stand 

Leon.  Ha  ? 


SSI 

Stays  here  longer. 


Cam. 

Leon,  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam,  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon,  Satisfy 

'Hie  entreaties  of  your  mistress?— -satisfy  ?~ 
Let  that  suffice.    I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  thinn  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils :  wherein,  priest- like,  thou 
Hast  deans'd  mv  bosom ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed :  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Xsofk  To  bide  upoot  ;~Thou  art  not  honest :  or. 
If  thou  inclin*st  that  way.  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  henesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd :  Or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent;  or  else  a  fool. 
That  seest  a  game  pUy'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
Andtak'stitaUforjest 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  in  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infimte  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  puts  forth :  In  your  afiairs,  my  lord. 
If  ever  I  were  wiHuUneghgent, 
It  was  my  folly:  if  industriously 
I  play'd  oie  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end :  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Aninst  the  non-performance.  Was  a  i^ar 
Which  ofl  affects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.    But,  lieseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon,  Hare  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  thafs  past  doubt:   yoo  have;  or  your  eye- 
glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn ;)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  [for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man,  Uiat  aoes  not  think  it,) 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?    If  thou  wilt  confess, 
fOr  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say. 
My  wife'aa  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  tnmi-plight ;  say  it  and  justify  it 

Cam,  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by^  to  bear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken :  'shrew  my  heart, 
Vou  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothmg  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  chaek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stoppmg  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sini  ?  (a  note  infaUible 
Of  breaking  honesty  7)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swifl  ? 
Hours,  mmutes  ?  noon,  midnifht?  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pb  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked?  is  this  nothing? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  no- 
If  this  be  nothing.  [things. 

Cam,  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betunes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Xteon.  Say,  it  be ;  tis  true. 

Cam,  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is :  you  lie.  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  i  oate  thee ; 
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Proooance  thee  n  groes  loot,  a  miodlees  slare ; 

Or  eUe  a  hovering  teuporixer,  that 

Caust  with  thine  eyes  at  ooce  see  good  and  oYil, 

Incliniiig  to  them  both :  Were  my  wife's  liver 

Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  lire 

The  ranning  of  one  glass. 

Cam,  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon,  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
Aboat  bis  neck,  Bohemia ;  who — if  I  [hanging 

Had  servants  true  about  me ;  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Tlieir  own  particular  thrills, — they  would  do  that. 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  ay,  and  thou. 
His  cup4>earer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship ;  who  may'st 

see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  netn  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven. 
How  I  am  galled, — mighf  st  bes^ice  a  cup, 
To  ^ve  mine  enemy  a  lasting  vnnk ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordiaL 

Cawt.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  poOon, 
But  with  a  ling^ring^  dram,  thaf  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  craca.  to  be  b  mv  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereigol  v  being  boooorable. 
I  have  lov»d  thee, 

Leon.  Make*t  thy  qnestioD,  and  go  rot! 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appomt  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets. 
Which  io  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted. 
Is  goads,  tnoms,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'the  prince  my  son. 
Who,  I  do  think,  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine. 
Without  ripe  moving  to't  ? — Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench? 

Cam,  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do  \  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  ibr't : 
Provided,  that,  when  he's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first; 
Even  for  yoor  son's  sake ;  and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me. 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I'llgive  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Oo  then :  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Boh* 
And  with  your  queen  :  I  am  his  cup-bearer ; 
If  from  roe  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  servant 

Zeoii.  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Com.  I'll  do't.  my  lord. 

Leon,  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd 
me.  I  [Eait. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady ! — But  for  me. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes:  and  my  ground  io  dot 
Is  ue  obedience  to  a  master:  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  so  too.^ — ^To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows :  If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  have  struck  anointed  kings. 
And  flonrish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one. 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear't    I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  orno,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break*neck.    Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Pouxenss. 

Pol.  This  is  straufe !  methioks. 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.    Nut  speak  ? 

Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam,  Hail,  roost  royal  sir ! 

PoL  What  is  the  news  i  the  court? 


^ 


Cam,  Noae  rare,  sy  lord 

PoL  The  king  hath  oo  him  such  a  oonntr— fe. 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region, 
Lov'd  as  he  bves  himself:  even  now  I  uMt  hioi 
With  customary  compliment;  when  hs, 
WaftiiK  his  eyes  to  the  cootraij,  dnd  & 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  mim  roe ;  ^ 
So  leaves  me,  io  consider  what  is  breeding. 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam,  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

PoL  How !  dai«  not?  do  not    Do  yoa  \mow, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  t«  me  ?  1^  thereabouts : 
For  to  yourself,  what  vou  do  know,  yua  moat ; 
And  caunot  say,  you  dare  not    Good  CanuUoy 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  nurror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too:  for  I  most  bo 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thasalter'd  with  it 

Cam,  There  is  a  sickoeao. 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caqght 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol,  How!  caught  of  me? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk. 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 

By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.    Camillo^ 

Aj  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman:  thereto 

Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adoroa 

Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 

In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  joo. 

If  you  know  au^ht  which  does  behove  my  knowleqge 

Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprisoD  it  not 

In  ignorant  concealment 

Cowl  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol,  A  sickness  caught  of  me.  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  must  be  answered.— Dost  thou  hear,  CamiUo, 
I  cdiyure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge^— whereof  the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  doiA  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it 

Cam,  Sir,  I'll  trllyoo; 

Since  I  am  chaig'd  in  hooour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable :  therefore,  mark  my  ( 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  folbw'd.  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  lost,  and  so  good-night 

PoL  On,  good  CamiUo. 

Cam,  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you. 

PoL  By  whom,  Camillo? 

Cam,  By  the  king. 

PoL  For  what? 

Cam,   He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  ha 
As  he  had  seen't,  or  been  an  instrument      (sn 
To  vice  you  ioX — that  yon  have  tonch'd  his  < 
Forbiddenly. 

PoL  O.  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly :  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  vrith  his,  that  did  betray  the  best ! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  noatril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  toe  greatest  iolectioo. 
That  e'er  was  beard,  or  read ! 

Cam,  Sweor  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  lor  io  obey  the  moon. 
As  or,  b^  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  iabno  of  his  folly ;  whose  fouodatioo 
It  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  vrill  continue 
Hie  standing  of  his  body. 

PoL  How  sboold  this  gnm 

Ca$n.  I  know  not:  but,  I  am  sure,  tis  safer  to 
Avoid  whaf  s  grown,  than  qoestiou  how  tie  borb 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty .-> 
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That  lies  enclosed  in  tbii  trmik,  which  joa 
Shall  bear  along  im^ we'd,— away  to-night 
Yoor  followers  I  will  whisper  io  the  business ; 
And  will,  by  twos,  and  threes,  at  several  posterns. 
Clear  them  of  the  city :  For  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  nere 
By  this  discovery  lost    fie  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  mj  parents,  I 
Have  otter'd  truth :  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 
His  execution  sworn.  [thereon 

PoL  I  do  believe  thee ; 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.    Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  io  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine :  ray  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  agp. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishononr'd  by  a  roan  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter,     rear  o'ershades  me ; 
Oood  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  i^cious  queen,  part  of  his  theme^  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion !  Come,  Canuilo ; 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
ThoQ  bear'st  my  life  off  hence :  let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority,  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  nour:  Come,  sir,  away. 

[Exeunt 

ACT  IL 

ScENB  L^Tkt  same. 

Enter  Hermione,  Mamiluus,  and  Ladiet. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 

Tis  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord. 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow? 
Mam.  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam,  You'll  kiss  me  hard ;  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still.— I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  good  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they  say. 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle. 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  ^  Who  taught  you  this  ? 

Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 
What  colour  are  your  eye-brows  ?  [now 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Matn.  Nay,  that's  a  mock :  I  have  seen  a  lady's 
nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eye-brows. 

^Lady.  Hark  ye: 

The  queen,  your  mother,  roonds  apace :  we  shau 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 
One  of  these  days:  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  Oood  time  encounter  her ! 

Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you?  Come, 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  asain :  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell's  a  tale. 

Mam*  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  ? 

Her,  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam,  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter ; 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her,  Let's  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down : — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at 

Mam,  Tliare  was  a  man, [it 

Her,  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mttm.  Dwelt  by  a  church- yard :— I  %vi]l  tell  it 
soaiy; 


Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it 

Her,  Come  on,  then. 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontbs,  Antioonus,  Lordtt  and  others. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train?  Camillo  with 
him  ?  [never 

I  Lord   Behind  the  tnil  of  pines  I  met  them 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless*d  am  I 

In  mv  just  censure?  in  mv  true  opinion ? — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowleage ! — How  accurs'd. 
In  being  so  blest ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink ;  depart. 
And  yet  partake  Jio  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  inlected :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eve,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  hefts  :~I  have  drank,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander ! — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown  ^ 
All's  true  tliat  is  mistrusted : — that  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him : 
He  has  discover'd  mj  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thin^ :  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will : — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so. 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  knoVt  too  well. 

Oiye  me  the  boy :  I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  near  some  sign  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon,  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  iM>me 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him : — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her,  But  I'd  say  he  had  not. 

And,  ril  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon-  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  ationt 
To  say,  s/te  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
'THspiiy  she's  not  honest t  honourable : 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  (aith,  deserves  high  speech,)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands. 
That  calumny  doth  use : — O,  I  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself: — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  has, 
When  you  have  said,  she's  goodly,  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say,  she's  honest :  But  be  it  known 
From  him,  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be 
She's  an  adultress. 

Her.  Should  a  vilfaiin  say  so. 

The  most  replenished  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes :  O  thou  thing. 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  Un^uage  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distioguishment  leave  out 
Betvrixt  the  prince  and  beggar!— I  have  said. 
She's  an  adultress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself. 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  wose 
That  yulaarsgive  bold  titles;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 
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Her,  „  No.  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  thif :  How  will  mis  grieve  yoa. 
When  yoa  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
Yoa  thna  have  pablish'd  me?    Gentle  my  lord, 
Yoa  scarce  can  right  me  throqgfaly  then,  to  say 
Yon  did  mistaLe. 

Leom,  No,  no ;  if  f  mistake 

In  those  foondations  which  I  bnild  upon. 
The  center  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison : 
He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty. 
Bat  that  he  speaks. 

Her,  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns  : 

I  mast  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dij  vour  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  gnet  lodged  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown:  'Beseech  yoa  all,   my 

lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  mstruct  you.  measure  me ; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd  I 
Leon^  Shall  I  be  heard? 

{To  the  Guards.) 
Her,  Who  is't,  that  goes  with  me?— 'Beseech 
your  highness. 
My  women  may  oe  with  me ;  for,  yoa  see. 
My  pli|[ht  requires  it    Do  not  weep,  eood  fools 
There  is  no  cause ;  when  you  shall  know,  j 

mistress 

Has  deserv'd  a  prison,  then  abound  in  toars. 
As  I  come  out :  this  action  I  now  go  on. 
Is  for  my  bettor  grace. — ^Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  never  wbh'd  to  see  you  sorry;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall My  women,  come;  you  have 

Jje<m.  Go,  do  your  bidding ;  hence.  [leave. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies, 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  yoar  highness,  call  the  queen 

again. 
Ant.  Be  certain  what  yoa  do,  sir;  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer. 
Yourself,  yoor  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord,— 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  dot,  sir. 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
r  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you ;  1  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  othervrise,  I'll  keep  my  stabies  whero 
I  lodge  my  wife :  I'll  m  m  couples  with  her; 
Than  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
Ifshe  be. 
Leon,       Hold  yoar  peaces. 
1  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves : 
You  are  abns'd,  and  by  some  puttor-on,  [lain, 

That  will  be  damn'd  for't;  'would  I  knew  the  vU- 
I  would  land-damn  him :  Be  she  honour-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  danghtors  ^  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  fort :  by  mine  ho- 

noor, 
111  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see. 
To  bring  false  generations :  thev  are  co-heirs ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  iair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose :  I  see't,  and  feel't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel 

Ant,  Ifitbeso, 

We  need  no  grave  to  burv  honesty; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  toe  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  wnole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What!  lack  I  credit  ? 


1  Lord,  I  had  rather  yoa  did  lack,  than  f ,  my 
lord. 
Upon  this  groand :  and  more  it  woald  coateat  nse 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  yoor  sospicioo ; 
Be  blam'd  fort  how  you  might 

Leon,  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this?  bot  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels ;  but  our  natoral  goodsMS 
Imparts  this :  which.— if  you,  (or  stapified. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill,)  cannot,  or  will  not. 
Relish  as  troth,  like  as;  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter. 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  oat,  is  all 
Projierly  ours. 

Ant.  ^  And  f  wish,  mv  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon,  How  could  that  be? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  tooL    Camillo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  tooch'd  ooqjectore. 
That  lack'd  sight  ooly.  nou^t  for  approbatioB, 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmatioo, 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,]  I  have  despatch'd  in  post. 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  ana  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stnff'd  sufficiency :  Now,  from  the  oracle 
Thev  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  coonsel  had. 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.    Have  I  done  well? 

1  Lord,  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  bmm« 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  mindd  of  others ;  such  as  he. 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth :  So  have  we  thought  it  good. 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confio'd ; 
Liest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence. 
Be  led  her  to  perform.    Come,  follow  as; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public :  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  alL 


Ant,  {Aside.)  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  truto  were  known. 


rJEreaoit 


Sc£NB  II.— 7^  same.-^Tke  outer  Room  cfa 
Prison, 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants, 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,— call  to  him ; 
[Exit  an  AttendamL 
Let  hiui  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  bdy  I 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison? — Now,  good  sir. 

Reenter  Attendant  with  the  Keeper, 
You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Keep,  For  a  worthy  lady 

And  one  whom  I  much  hoooar. 

Paul,  Pray  yoa,  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  cootraiy 
I  have  express  commandment 

Paul.  Here's  ado^ 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honoor  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors !— Is  it  lawinl. 
Pray  you,  to  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ? 
Emilia? 

Keep.  So  please  yoa,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  these  your  attendants,  I  shall  bring 
Emilia  iorth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her — 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Kxemnt  Aiiead. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  mast  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  »o,  pr'ythee.       {Exit  Keeper 
Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 
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Bs-mter  Ketptr,  wUk  Emui. 
Dear  g[eiitlewomui,  how  farea  oar  graciona  lady  ? 

Emd,  Aa  well  at  ooe  ao  S[rea(»  and  ao  ibrlom, 
Jtfay  bold  together :  on  her  frighta,  and  grieia, 
( Wnich  never  tender  ladr  hath  borne  greater,) 
Me  ia,  aomething  before  her  tune,  delivered. 

P€mL  A  boy? 

EmiL  Adaoghter;  anda^oodly  babe, 

Ijoatr,  and  like  to  live :  the  qoeen  receivea 
Much  comfort  in't :  aaya.  My  poor  prUoner, 
I  am  mnoctni  at  you, 

PomL  I  dare  be  awom : 

Theae  dangerooa  nnaafe  lanea  o'the  king !  beahrew 

them! 
He  miMt  be  told  oa*t,  and  he  ahall :  the  office 
Becomea  a  woman  beat ;  PII  take't  opon  me : 
If  I  prore  boney-mooth'd.  let  my  tongoe  bliater; 
And  never  to  my  red-look*d  anger  be 
The  tmmpet  any  more : — ^Pray  yoa,  Emilia, 
Commeoa  my  beat  obedience  to  the  queen ; 
If  abe  darea  traat  me  with  her  little  mibe, 
111  ahow't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  io  th'  loodeat :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  aoften  at  the  aighi  o'the  child ; 
The  ailence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Peranadea,  when  apeaking  iaila. 

Smil,  Moat  worthy  madam. 

Tour  hoooor,  and  yoor  goodneaa,  ia  ao  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  aiiaa 
A  thnviiM^  iaane ;  there  ia  no  ladv  living. 
So  meet  lor  thia  great  errand :  Pleaae  your  ladyahip 
To  viait  the  next  room.  I'll  preaeotJy 
Acquaint  the  queen  or  yoor  moat  noble  offer ; 
Who.  but  to-day,  hammei'd  of  thia  deaign ; 
But  dnrat  not  tempt  a  miniater  of  honour, 
Leat  ahe  ahoold  be  denied. 

PauL  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

rn  uae  that  tongoe  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
Aa  boldneaa  from  my  boaom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  ahall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  )>e  yon  bleat  for  it! 

ril  to  the  qoeen:  Pleaae   yoa,   come   aomething 
nearer.  [babe, 

Koep,  Madam,  ift  pleaae  the  queen  to  aend  the 
I  know  not  what  I  ahall  incur,  to  paaa  it. 
Having  no  warrant 

Pom/.  Yoa  need  not  fear  it,  air: 
Hie  child  waa  priaooer  to  the  womb ;  and  ia. 
By  law  and  proceaa  of  mat  nature,  thence 
Free'd  and  enfranchia'd :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king;  nor  guilty  o( 
If  any  be,  the  treapaaa  of  the  queen. 

Koop.  I  do  believe  it 

Paul,  Do  not  yoa  fear :  upon 

Bline  hoooor,  I  will  aland  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

[Exetmt, 

ScEMX  ni^-T^  tame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  LiONns,  AirnGONUS,  Lorde,  and  other 
Attendanie. 

Leon.  "Sot  night  nor  day,  no  reat:   It  ia  hot 
weakneaa 
To  bear  the  matter  thua ;  mere  weakneaa,  if 
The  cauae  were  not  in  being ; — pert  o*the  caoae. 
She,  the  adultreaa  j— for  the  Imrlot  king 
la  ooite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot- proof :  but  ahe 
I  can  hook  to  me  :  Say,  that  ahe  were  gone. 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  reat 
Might  come  to  me  again. Wno'a  there  ? 

lAtten.  My  lord  ?  {Advancing.) 

Leon.  How  doeathe  bov? 

1  Aden.  He  took  good  reat  to-night ; 

"Tia  hop'd,  hli  aickneaa  ia  diachaiig'd. 

,Leof>  To  aee 

Hia  nobleneaa! 

Conceiving  the  diahooour  of  hia  mother. 
He  atrawht  declio'd.  droop'd,  took  it  deeplv ; 
Faaten'd  and  fix*d  toe  ahame  on't  in  himaelf ; 


Tlirew  off  lua  apirit,  hia  appetite,  hia  aleep. 

And  downright  languiah'd. — Leave  me  aolely :— go. 

See  how  he  iarea.     [Exit  Aitend.]^¥y,  fyl  no 

thought  of  him ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revengea  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himaelf  tc«  mighty  { 
And  in  hia  partiea,  hia  alliance, — Let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  aerve :  for  preaent  vengeance. 
Take  it  on  her.    Camillo  and  Pdixenea 


Langh  at  me ;  make  their  paatime  at  my  aorrow : 
Thev  ahould  not  laugh,  if  t  cot  *  * 
Shall  ahe,  within  my  power. 


Thev  ahould  not  laugh,  iff  could  reacn  them;  nor 


Enter  Paoldu,  with  a  Child. 

1  Lord.  You  muat  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lorda,  be  aecond  to 
Fear  you  hia  tyrannooa  paaaion  more,  alaa,        (me : 
Than  the  queen'a  life  ?  a  graciooa  innocent  aonl ; 
More  ine,  than  he  ia  jealooa. 

Ant.  That'a  enough. 

I  Attend.  Madam,  he  hath    not  alept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  ahoold  come  at  him. 

PimL  Not  ao  hot,  good  air ; 

I  come  to  bring  him  aleep.    Tb  anch  aa  yon, — 
That  creep  like  ahadowa  by  him,  and  do  aigh 
At  each  hia  needleaa  heavinga, — auch  aa  yoa 
Nouriah  the  cauae  of  hia  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  worda  aa  med*cinal  aa  true ; 
Honeat  aa  either ;  to  purae  him  of  that  humour 
That  preaaea  him  from  aleep. 

Jjeon.  What  noiae  there,  ho  ^ 

Paul.  No  noiae,  mj  lord ;  but  needful  conference, 
Aboot  aome  goaaipa  for  yoor  highneaa. 

Leon.  How? — - 

Away  with  that  audacioua  lady:  Antigonua, 
I  chairg'd  thee,  that  ahe  ahoold  not  come  aboot  me ; 
I  knew,  ahe  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  ao,  my  lord, 

Oa  your  diapleaaure*a  peril,  and  on  mine. 
She  should  not  viait  you. 

Leon.  What,  canat  not  role  her  ? 

Paul.  From  all  diahoneatv,  he  can :  in  thia, 
njnleas  he  take  the  courae  that  you  have  done, 
Uommit  me,  for  committing  honour),  truat  it. 
He  ahall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now :  yon  hear ! 

When  ahe  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  ahe'll  not  atnmble. 

PauL  Good  my  liege,  I  come,— 

And,  I  beaeech  you,  hear  me,  who  profeaa 
Myaelf  your  loyal  aervant,  vonr  pbyaiciao. 
Your  most  obedient  connaellor ;  yet  that  dare 
Leaa  appear  ao,  in  comfortmg  yoor  evila. 
Than  auch  aa  moat  aeem  yoora : — I  aay,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  qoeen ! 

PauL  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  qoeen :  I  aay, 
good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  ao  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him,  that  makea  but  trifles  of  hia  eyea. 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off; 
But,  firat,  ril  do  mme  errand.— The  good  queen, 
For  ahe  ia  good,  hath  brooght  you  forth  a  daoghter ; 
Here  'tia;  commenda  it  to  your  bleasiog. 

(Laying  down  the  child.) 

Leon.  Out  I 

A  mankind  witch !  Hence  with  her,  out  o'door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  so: 

I  am  aa  if^norant  in  that,  aa  you 
In  80  entitling  me :  and  no  leas  honeat 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  ia  enough,  PU  warrant, 
Aa  thia  world  goea,  to  paaa  for  honeat 

Iteon.  Traitors! 

Will  yoa  not  posh  her  oot?  Give  her  the  bastard  :— 
Thoo,  dotard  {to  Antigonue),  thoo  art  woman-tir'd, 
onrooated 
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By  thy  dame  Parilet  here, — take  np  the  bastard; 
Tik*t  np,  I  say;  give*t  to  thy  crone. 

Pattl  For  ever 

Uuvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thoa 
Tak'st  ap  the  princess,  bv  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  pot  apon't! 

Leon,  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paid.  So,  I  would,  yoa  did ;  then  'twere  past  all 
You'd  call  your  children  yours.  [doabt, 

Jjeon.  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant,  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light 

Pmtl,  Nor  I ;  nor  any. 

But  one,  that's  here ;  and  that's  himself:  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe\«,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't,)  once  remoye 
The  rootof  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten. 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon,  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongne ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  hus- 
band, 
And  now  baits  me !— This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes  : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam,  * 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul,  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  YOU,  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  tne  father:  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  nis  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  his 

smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger: — 
And  thou,  f^ood  goddess  nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  to't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's  I 

Leon.  A  gross  hag ! — 

And,  losel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongne. 

Ant,  Hang  all  the  hnsbands. 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject 

Leon,  Once  more,  take  her  hence 

Paul,  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  brd 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I'll  have  thee  bnm'd. 

PauL  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she,  which  bums  in't    I'll  not  call  thee  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy,)  something  sa- 
vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  yon. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance. 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.  Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
\f  she  did  know  me  one.    Away  with  her. 


PcutI,  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe. 


my  lord ;  'tis  yours :  Jove  send 


A  better  guiding  spirit ! — What  need  these  hands  ? — 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so : — Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  {Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. — 
My  child  ?  awav  vrith't  !^ven  thou,  that  hast 
A  neart  so  tender  o'er  it  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony.)  or  I'll  seise  thy  life. 
With  what  thoa  else  call'st  thine :  If  thou  refuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  vrith  my  wiath,  say  so; 


The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  haads 
Shall  I  dash  out    Oo,  Uke  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thoa  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant,  1  did  not,  sir  * 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

1  Lord.  We  can;  my  rojral  liege. 

He  is  not  ffuilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all.  {credit 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  ns  betlck 
We  have  always  truly  serv'a  you ;  and  beseech 
So  io  esteem  of  us :  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 

iAs  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 
'ast,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  pnrpoae  ; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :  We  all  kneet 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows : — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?    Better  bom  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.    But,  be  it ;  let  it  live : 
It  shall  not  neither. — You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

{To  Antigomm».\ 
You.  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life :  for  'tis  a  bastard. 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey, — what  will  yoa  Mives- 
To  save  this  brat's  life  f  (tore 

Ani.  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  andergo. 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  mnoh ; 
I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  1  have  left. 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Leon,  It  shall  be  possible :  swear  by  this  sword. 
Thou  wilt  perfwm  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

I^eow.  Mark,  and  perform  it ;  (see^st  thoo  ?)  for 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be  [the  £ul 

Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongn'd  wife ; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.    We  enjoin  tbee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  io  ns,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thoa  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  onite  out 
Of  our  domiuions ;  and  that  there  tbiu  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  forione 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, — 
Op  thy  soul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torture,— 
Tliat  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place. 
Where  chance  may  nnrse,  or  end  it :  Take  it  op. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful — Come  or,  poor  babe : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kit^  and  ravens. 
To  be  thy  nurses !    W  olves,  and  bears,  they  aay. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require ! — and  bleanag. 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side. 
Poor  thing,  condemn^cfto  loss ! 

[Exit,  with  tJk  CMU 

Leon,  No,  111  not  rear 

Another's  issae. 

1  Alien.  Please  your  highness,  posts. 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  coow 
An  boar  since :  Cleomeues  and  Dion, 
Bein^  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  laaded, 
Hastmg  to  the  court 

i  Lord.  So  please  yoa,  sir,  their  apec^ 

Hath  been  beyond  account 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  Tis  good  speed ;  foretds^ 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  wul  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.    Prepare  yoa,  lords; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  ladv :  for.  as  she  hath 
Been  pabliciy  accns'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.    While  she  Hvea, 
My  heart  wXi  be  a  burden  to  me.    Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [^xemmi. 
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Scene  L^The  same.    A  Street  in  tome  Toum, 
Enter  Clbomenbs  and  Dion. 

Cleo. The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet; 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  mach  surpassing 
The  commoD  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report. 

For  most  it  caoght  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methinks,  I  so  should  term  them,)  and  the  reyereoce 
Of  the  graTe  wearers.    O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonioas,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  ithe  offering! 

Cieo,  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense. 
That  I  waa  nothing. 

Dion,  If  the  event  othe  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen,— O,  be't  so!— 
As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  all  to  the  best !    These  proclamations. 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.         The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business :  When  the  ora46, 
rrhns  by  Apollo's  n-eat  divine  seal'd  up,) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 

Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge. Oo, — fresh 

horses; — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  same.    A  Court  of  Justice, 

Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear  properly 

seated 

Leon,  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pro- 
nounce,) 
Even  poshes  'gainst  our  heart :  The  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king;  our  wife :  and  one 
Of  OS  too  much  belov'a. — Liet  us  be  clear'd 
Of  beioff  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice ;  which  shall  have  doe  course. 

Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 

Produce  the  prisoners. 

Offi.  It  is. his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court — Silence ! 

HsBMlONE  is  brought  in,  guarded;  Pauuna  and 
Ladies,  attending, 

Leon,  Read  the  indictment 

Offi,  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes, 
kin^  of  Sicilia,  tJwu  art  here  accused  and  ar- 
ratgned  4^  high  treason,  in  committing  adultery 
with  Poltxenes,  kina  qf  Bohemia;  and  conspiring 
with  Camillo  to  take  away  the  Hfe  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king,  thy  royal  husband:  the  pre- 
tence whereof  beinp  by  circumstances  partly  laid 
open,  thou,  Hermume,  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
allegiance  qf  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and 
aid  them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by 


Her. 


ler.  Since  what  I  am  to  say,  most  bo  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation;  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself;  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say.  Not  guilty :  mine  mtegrity 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it. 
Be  so  receiv'd.    Bat  thus, — If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  toey  do), 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — ^You,  my  lord,  best  know, 

SVho  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past  life 
ath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators :  For  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 


The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince.—  here  standing. 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour^  'fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 

-^8  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.    I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polizenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came. 

With  wliat  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain'd  to  appear  thus:  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour ;  or,  in  act,  or  will. 

That  way  inclining ;  barden'd  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry,  Fy  upon  my  grave ! 

Leon,  I  ne'er  k^rd  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices'  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  rabsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first 

Her.  ^  Tliat's  true  enough ; 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 
Leon,  You  will  not  own  it 
Her.  More  than  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.    For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd ; 
With  such  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such. 
So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded  : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude  [spoke. 

To  you^  and  toward  your  friend ;  whose  love  had 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely 
That  it  was  yours.    Now,  for  conspiracy, 
1  know  not  how  it  tastes ;  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant 

Leon,  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in's  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language,  that  I  understand  not : 
Mv  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams. 
Which  V\i  lay  down. 

Leon,  Your  actions  are  my  dreams ; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it :— As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  fiict  are  so,)  eo  past  all  truth 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails : 
For  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  io  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage. 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her,  Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  Ifle  be  no  commodity  : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost;  for  I  do  feel  it  ffone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  IVfy  second  joy. 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious :  Mv  third  comfort. 
Starred  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haied  out  to  murder :  Myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet :  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilej^e  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion : — Lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'the  open  air,  before  ^ 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit    Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  1  should  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore,  pn>ceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not : — No !  life, 
I  prise  it  not  a  straw : — ^bot  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  shall  be  condemn  d 
Upon  surmises ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else. 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake ;  1  tell  you. 
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Tis  rifsoar,  and  not  law. — Tonr  hononra  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle ; 
Apnllu  be  my  jndge. 

1  LorcL  Thia  year  reqaest 

Is  altugetlier  just :  therefore,  bring  forth. 
And  ia  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeimt  certam  Officers, 

Her,  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
O ,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  l>cholaing 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  be  did  bat  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-enter  Officers  ^  with  Cleomenbs  and  Dion. 

Offi,  You  here  shall  swear   opon  this  sword  of 
justice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have  [brought 

lieen   both  at    Delphos:  and    from  thence  have 
This  seai'd-uu  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest:  and  that  since  then. 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  io't 

Cleo.  Dion,  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon,  Break  up  the  seab,  and  read. 

Offi.  {Reads.)  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes 
blameless,  Camilla  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jea- 
lous tyretntt  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and 
the  Inng  shall  live  without  an  heir,  \fthat,  which 
is  lost,  be  not  found. 

Lords,  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo! 

Her,  Praised ! 

Jjeon,  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Ofi.  Ay,  my  lord;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'the  oracle : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed ;  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant  hastily, 

8erv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king! 

Leon,  What  is  the  business? 

Serv.  O  sir,  1  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  sou.  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How !  gone  ? 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon,  Apollo's  angry;  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves [now  there? 
Do  strike  at  my  u^juslice.  {Hermione  faints.)  How 

Paul,  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen  : — ^Look 
down. 
And  see  what  death  id  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence ; 

Her  heart  is  but  overcharged ;  she  will  recover. — 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  sospicion : — 
'Beseech  jm,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Herm. 
My  great  profaneneM  '^ost  thine  oracle ! — 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recal  the  good  Camillo; 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy : 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  hir  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
-  But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  hinv 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane. 
And  fill'a  with  honour,  to  my  kindly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  iortunes  here. 
Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  uncertainties  himself  commended, 
No  richer  than  his  honour: — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Doea  my  deeds  make  the  blacker! 


Re-enter  Paulina. 


Paul. 


Woethewliile! 


O,  cut  my  lace ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Paul,  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  tar  mt^ 
Wliat  wheels?  racks?  fires?  What  flaying ?  boiih^ 
In  leads,  or  mis  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive ;  whose  every  word  deaervea 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?  Thy  tyranny 
Together  workint;  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  bo^rs,  too  freen  and  idift 
For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  think,  what  they  have  dc 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad !  for  ail 
Thy  bv-goue  fooleries  were  but  apices  ij€  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst  PoUxenes,  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was't  mocb. 
Thou  would'st  have  {xuaon'd  good  Camillo's  honov. 
To  have  him  kill  a  kin^;  poor  treapasaes. 
More  monstrous  standmg  uy :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  lo  crows  thy  babv  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  aevil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  dott*t: 
Nor  is^t  directly  Uid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  youn^  prince ,  whose  honourable  thoogfats 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender,)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive,  a  gross  and  foolish  aire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  But  the  last, — O  lords. 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe ! — the  queen,  the  gacea, 
The  sweetest,  dearest   creature's  dead ;  and  ven- 
geance for't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet 

\  Lora.  The  higher  powers  feriiid! 

Paul.  I  say,  she's  dead ;  I'll  awear^ :  if  word, 
nor  oath, 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  yon 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thoa  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  thinf^s ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  tny  woes  can  stir:  tlierefore  betake  tfaee 
To  nothing  but  despair.    A  thousand  knees. 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  iastii^. 
Upon  a  barren  moimtain,  and  atill  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert 

Leon,  Go  on,  go  oa : 

Thoa  canst  not  speak  too  much ;  I  have  deservM 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest 

1  Lord,  Say  no  more ; 

Howe'er  the  bosbeas  goes,  von  have  made  fault 
I*the  boldness  of  yonr  speecL 

Pok/.  I  am  sorry  fori ; 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  io  know  theai, 
I  do  repent :  Alas,  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  :  he  is  tonch'd  [help* 

To  the  noble  heart — What's  gone,  and  what's  past 
Should  be  past  grief:  Do  not  receive  afilictioQ 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  yon ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  yon 
Of  what  vou  should  ^or^i.  Now,  gooci  my  liege. 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  a^in ! — 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lost  too :  Take  your  patience  to  yon. 
And  ril  say  nothing. 

Leon,  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  truth :  which  I  receive  moch  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  tnee     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  aon  : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  nnto 
Our  shame  perpetual :  Once  a  day  ril  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  teara,  shed  there. 
Shall  be  rov  recreation :  So  long  aa 
Nature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercise. 
So  lorg  I  daily  vow  to  use  it    Come, 
And  lead  me  to  these  sorrows.  \ExemmL 
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SCESEUi,-^Bohemia,    A  detert  Country  near  the 
Sea. 

Enter  Amiooifus,  with  the  Child;  and  a  Mariner. 
Ant*  Thoa  art  perfect  then,  oar  ihip  bath  toacb*d 
The  deaerls  of  Bohemia  ?  (upon 

Hot,  Ay,  my  lord :  and  iear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time ;  the  skies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  bliMters.  In  my  conscience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry. 
And  frown  npon  us.  [alxMird ; 

Ant.  Their   sacred    wills   be    done!— fro,   iret 
Look  to  thy  bark ;  rU  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar,  Make  yoor  best  baste :  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'the  land ;  'tis  like  to  be  lond  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  npon't 

■a^nt.  Go  thoo  away ; 

rUfoUow  instantly.  ' 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  io  rid  o*the  business.  [Exit, 

Ant,  Come,  poor  babe : 

I  have  beard,  (but  not  believ'd,)  the  spirits  of  the 

dead 
May  walk  agab :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow. 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  robes. 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin,  where  I  lay :  thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fnry  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :  Good  Antigomu, 
Since  fate,  againet  thy  better  dispoeition. 
Hath  matte  thy  person  for  the  inrower-out 
W  my  poor  bade,  according  to  thine  oath,— 
Places  remote  enough  are  tn  Bohemia, 
There  weeo.  and  leave  it  crying;  and/for  thebabe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
Ipr'ythee,  caltt:  for  this  ungentle  business, 
Pui  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more :— and  so,  with  shrieks. 
She  melted  into  air.    Affrighted  much. 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 
TiuM  was  so,  and  no  slumber.    Dreams  are  toys  : 
Yot,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitionsly, 
I  Mrill  be  squar'd  by  this.    I  do  believe, 
Hermione  hath  su£fer'd  death ;  and  that 
Apollo  would,  this  beins  indeed  the  issue 
or  King  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid. 
Either  for  life,  or  death,  npon  the  earth 
Of  its  right  father.—Blossoro,  speed  thee  well ! 
.^         ..  ,   .  {Laymg  doum  the  child.) 

There  lie;  and  there  thy  character :  there  these ; 
.««^.  L  .^  ^  {Laying  doum  a  bundle. 

Wliich  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee 
^     ^  ^^?^^^\.  «  [wretch. 

And  still  rest  thine. ^The  storm  begins: — Poor 

That,  for  thv  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 

To  loss,  and  what  may  follow  .—Weep  I  cannot. 

But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 

To  be  by  oath  eqjoin'd  to  this.— Farewell ! 

rbe  dav  tinowns  more  and  more ;  thou  art  like  to  have 

A  lallaby  too  rough :  I  never  saw 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.    A  savage  clamour?— 

Well  may  J  get  aboard  t— This  is  the  chace ; 

[  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear. 


Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

SAep.  I  would,  there  were  no  age  between  ten 

w\   three-andtwenty;  or  that  youth  would  sleep 

ut   the  rest  :  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between 

at  getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  an- 

ieotrr,    stealing,   fighting.— Hark    you  now  I 

Votild  any  but  these  boiled  brains  or  nineteen,  and 
ATO  and-twenty,  hunt  this  weather?  They  have 
sared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep;  which,  I  fear. 


the  wolf  will  sooner  find,  than  tlie  master :  if  any- 
where I  have  them,  'tis  by  tJie  sea-side,  browzing 
on  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will !  what  have 
we  here  ?  {Tt^ng  up  the  chdd)  Mercy  ou's,  a 
baroe ;  a  very  pretty  biirne !  A  boy.  or  a  child,  1 
wonder  ?  A  pretty  one ;  a  very  pretty  one  :  Sure, 
some  scape :  though  1  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can 
read  waiUng  gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  This  has 
been  some  stair- work,  some  trunk -work,  some  be- 
liind-door-work :  they  were  warmer,  that  gut  this, 
than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  VW  take  it  up  lor  pity  : 
yet  I'll  tarry  till  my  son  come ;  he  hollaed  but  even 
now.    Whoa,  bohoa! 

Enter  Clown, 

Clo,  HiUoa,  loa! 

Shep.  What,  art  so  near?  If  thou'lt  see  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.    What  ailest  thou,  man? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by 
land ; — but  I  am  not  to  say,  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now 
the  sky  ;  betwixt  the  firniameot  and  it,  you  cannot 
thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it? 

Clo.  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how 
it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  !  but  that's  not 
to  the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor 
souls !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em : 
now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast: 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd 
thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the 
land-service,— To  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his 
shoulder-bone ,  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and 
said,  bis  name  was  Anti^^onus,  a  nobleman : — But 
to  make  an  end  of  the  ship : — to  see  how  the  sea 
flap-dragooed  it:— but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls 
roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them;— and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him, 
both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 
Shep,  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy? 

Clo,  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw 
these  sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  ccild  under  water, 
nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman ;  he's  at  it 

DOW. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to 
have  helped  her;  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing.  {Aside.) 

Shep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters !  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself;  thou  met'st 
with  things  dying,  I  with  thiugs  new  boru.  Here's 
a  sight  for  thee;  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  for  a 
squire's  child!  Look  tliee  here:  take  up,  take  up, 
boy;  open'L  So,  let's  see;  It  was  told  me,  I 
should  be  rich  by  the  fairies :  this  is  some  change- 
ling : — open't :  what's  within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold ! 
all  gold ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so : 
up  with  it,  keep  it  close;  home,  home,  the  next 
way.  We  are  lucky,  boy,  and  to  be  so  still,  re- 
quires nothing  but  <iecrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go  :— 
Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings; 
I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst, 
but  when  they  are  hungry:  if  there  be  any  of  him 
lefl.  I'll  bury  it 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed :  If  thou  may'st  discern 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch  me  to 
the  sight  of  him.  [him  i'the  ground. 

Clo.  Marry,   will  I-   and  you  shall  help  to  put 

Shep.  lis  a  lucky  day,  boy;  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
Enter  Time,  as  Chorus, 

Time.  I, — that  please  some,  try  all ;  both  joy,  and 
terror, 

V* 
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Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make,  and  unfold  error. 

Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  uame  of  Time, 

lb  use  my  wings,    fmpute  it  not  a  crime. 

To  me,  or  my  swifl  passage,  that  I  alide 

O'er  sixteen  years,  aod  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  wide  gap;  since  it  is  in  my  power 

To  overthrow  law,  and  in  one  self- burn  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom :  Let  me  pass 

llie  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 

Or  what  is  now  received  :  I  witness  to 

The  times  tliat  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it    Your  patience  thb  allowing, 

I  turn  my  ghiss ;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing. 

As  you  bad  slept  between.    Leoutes  leaving 

The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  so  grieving, 

That  he  shuts  up  himself;  ioiagine  me, 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia ,  and  remember  well, 

f  mentioned  a  son  o*the  kin^^s,  which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  yon ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  woud'riofi^ :  what  of  her  ensues, 

I  list  not  prophecy  ^  out  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's 

daughter. 
And  what  to  ner  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  the  argument  of  time :  Of  this  allow. 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say. 
He  wishes  earnestly,  you  never  may.  [Exit. 

Scene  L^The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

of  Polixenes, 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Oamillo. 

Pol.  I  pra^  thee,  good  Caniillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  sickness,  denying  thee  any  thing ; 
a  death,  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years,  since  I  saw  my  country  : 
though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  tlierc.  Besides,  the  peni- 
tent king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me:  to  whose 
feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  1  o'er- 
ween  to  think  so;  which  is  another  spur  to  my 
departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
the  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now :  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made; 
better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  tlius  to  want  thee  : 
thou,  having  made  me  businesses,  which  none,  with- 
out thee,  can  sufficieotiv  manage,  must  either  stay 
to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  thee 
the  very  services  thou  hast  done :  which,  if  I  have 
not  enough  considered,  (as  too  much  1  cannot,)  to  be 
more  thankful  to  thee,  shall  be  my  study ;  and  my 
profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendships.  Of  that  fatal 
country  Sicilia,  pr'ythee  speak  no  more :  whose  very 
naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  that 
penitent,  as  thou  calPst  him,  and  reconciled  king, 
my  brother;  whose  loss  of  his  roost  precious  queen, 
and  children,  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lamented. 
Say  to  me,  when  saw'st  thou  the  prince  Florizel, 
my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not 
being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them,  when 
they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince : 
iVhat  his  happier  affairs  ntay  be,  are  to  me  unknown : 
but  I  have,  nussinglT,  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  re- 
tired from  court :  ana  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely 
exercises,  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo;  and 
with  some  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 
services,  which  look  upon  his  removedness :  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence ;  That  he  is  seldom 
from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man, 
they  say^  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neighboors,  is  grown  into  an  un- 
speakable estate. 

Cam.  I  have  beard,  sir,  of  such  a  man  who  hath 


a  daughter  of  moat  rare  note :  the  report  of  ber  i» 
extended  more,  than  can  be  thooght  to  begia  froa 
such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intellirence.  B^ 
I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  oor  aoo  tfaither.  Tboi 
shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  ve  will,  aut 
appearing  vvhat  we  are,  nave  some  ouestioB  vita 
the  shepherd ;  from  whoise  simplicity,  1  think  it  imt 
uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  soo's  resort  thither. 
Pr'vthee,  be  my  present  partner  in  this  boatnas, 
ana  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obev  vonr  commuid. 

Pol,  My  best  Camillo! — We  must  diapoise  wv- 
selves.  [ExeuMi. 

Scene  IL—The  tame.  A  Road  near  the  SA^^Jktrds 

Cottage. 

Enter  Actolycus,  singing. 

Tf^hen  dqffodils  begin  to  peer, 

fVith,  heigh  !  the  doxif  over  the  dale^ — 
fFhtf,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'the  year\ 
Fttr  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  wmi^s  pa*V 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 

Withy  hey  I  the  sweet  birds^  O,  how  tkey  simg!^ 
Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 

For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  hmg. 
The  larh,  that  tirra^lirra  chants, — 

ff  ith,  hey!  with,  hey!  the  thrush  a$td  the  jay  :— 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts. 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 
I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  mj  time,  wcer 
three-pile:  but  now  1  am  out  of  service : 

But  sitall  1  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dearf 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And,  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 
If  tinkers  may  fiave  leave  to  live 
And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget ; 
Then  #wy  account  I  well  maif  give. 
And  tn  tJie  stocks  avouch  it. 
My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  lack,  i? 
lesser  linen.    My  father   named   me.   Autoljcus, 
who  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercar^,  «» 
likewise  a  suapper-upof  unconsidered  trifles :  Wiit 
die,  and  drab,  i  purchased  this  capariMm ;  and  bt 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat :  Gallows,  aud  knock,  are 
too  powerful  on  the  highway :  beating,  and  hai^ iac. 
are  terrors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  ost 
the  tlionght  of  it — ^A  prize !  a  prize ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  ine  see : — Every  'leven  wether — tod« ; 
evenr  tud  yields — pound  aod  odd  shilline;  filtrea 
hundred  shorn, — What  comes  the  wool  to? 
Aut.  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's  mine.  (Aside.) 
Clo,  I  cannot  cfo't  without  counters.---Let  me 
see;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep- shearing  i 
Three  pound  qf  sugar;  five  pound  qfcttm 
rice, — What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ? 
But  my  fatlier  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  fi»«t- 
and  she  lays  it  on.  Sne  hath  made  roe  lbar-«aa> 
twenty  nosegays  for  tlie  shearers :  three- man  mm^- 
men  all,  ancfvery  good  ones;  but  they  are 


them  means  aod  bases :  but  one  Puritan 
them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  ntr«i 
have  sqffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies ;  nusce. — 
dates, — none;  tliat's  out  of  my  note:  nutmeys, 
seven;  a  race,  or  two,  of  ginger;  but  that  1  »a} 
be^  ;—four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  msassy  *.} 
raisins  o'tne  sun. 

Aut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

{Grovelling  on  the  jfr^eauL 

Clo.  I'the  name  of  me, 

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me !  plock  bat  off  these 
raga  ;  and  then,  death,  aeatb  ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  mmv 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  oC 

Aut.  O,  sir,  the  loathsomenesa  of  thea  o^fenia 
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Bie  more  than  the  itri^  I  ha^e  received,  which  are 
uiighty  ones,  Hitd  niiilioitf. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  roan  I  a  millioii  of  beating  niay 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta*en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
thinn  put  opon  nie. 

do.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut,  A  footman,  nweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo,  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man.  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  lell  with  thee :  if  this  be  a  horse- 
man's coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.    Lend  me 
thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 
{Helping  him  up.) 

Aut.  O!  good  sir,  tenderly,  oh! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul. 

Aut,  O !  good  sir,  soAly,  good  sir :  I  fear,  sir, 
my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir;  {picks  his  pocket,)  good 
sir,  softly ;  yon  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo,  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  1  have  a  Uttle  money 
for  thee. 

Aut,  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  yon,  sir : 
I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  onto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want  Offer  me  no  money,  I 
pray  yon :  that  kills  my  heart.  [vou  ? 

Clo,   What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames :  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of 
the  prince ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped  out  of 
the  court 

Clo.  His  vices,  yon  would  say ;  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make  it 
stay  there ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut.  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a 
process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  mo- 
tion of  the  i>rodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife 
within  a  mile  where  mv  land  and  living  lies,  and, 
having  flown  over  many  Knavish  professions,  he  set- 
tled only  in  rogue :  some  call  him  Autolycos. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he ;  that  s  the  rogue 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo,  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia ; 
if  yoQ  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd  have 
run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
1  am  false  of  heart,  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can 
stand,  and  walk :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  uace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo,  Shall  1  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir:  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well ;  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — [Exit  Cloion.] — 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice, 
ril  be  with  yoa  at  your  sheep-shearing  too:  if  I 
make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the 
shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on^jog  on^  the  foot-path  way. 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile -a  * 

A  merry  heart  goes  ail  the  day^ 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— T^  same.    A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 
Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 
Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  yon 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front     This  yonr  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods. 


And  yon  the  queen  on'!. 

Per.  bir^  my  gracioos  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,  it  not  becomes  rue ; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  yonr  high  self, 
I'he  gracious  mark  o'the  iand,  you  have  obscur'd. 
With  a  swain's  wearing :  and  me,  p<K>r  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank  d  up :  but  that  our  leasts 
In  every  mess  have  lolly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired ;  sworn,  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  1  bless  the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  aflbrd  you  cause 

To  me,  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatuea  > 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.    Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident. 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did  :  O,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  xo  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo,  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.    The  gods  themselves, 
HumbUng  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  tliem :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  tiie  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  flre-rob'd  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now :  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste  :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour;  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per,  O  but,  dear  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  OS  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o'the  king : 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 
Which  then  will  speak. ;  that  you  must  change  this 

{>urpose, 
ife. 

Flo, '  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  tliese  forc'd  thoughts,  I  ur'ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'the  feast :  Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Tliough  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle  ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  ns  tlifse,  with  any  Uiing 
That  you  behold  the  while.  Yuur  guests  are  coming : 
Lift  up  your  countenance ;  a.s  it  were  tlie  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune. 

Stand  yon  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  unth  Pouxbnbs  and  Camillo, 
disguised;  Cloum,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  others. 

Flo,  See,  your  guests  approach  : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shep.  Fy,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all ;  serv  a  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,   and  dance  her  turn  :  now 

here, 
At  npper  end  o'Uie  table,  now,  i'the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  oTire 
With  labour;  and  the  thing,  she  took  to  quench  it. 
She  would  to  each  one  sip :  You  are  retir'd. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  yonr  blushes;  and  present  vnnrs'r'.f 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'the  feast :  Come  on. 
And  bid  os  welcome  to  vour  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per,  Welcome,  sir!  {To  Polixcnes.} 
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It  is  my  father's  will.  I  flhoald  take  oo  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'the  day : — You're  i»elcome,  sir ! 

{To  CamUloS 
iV\\'9  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Keverend 

sirs, 
For  yon  there's  rosemanr,  and  me :  these  keep 
Neemiog,  and  savonr,  all  the  winter  \oug : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  yon  both. 
And  welcome  to  oar  shearing ! 

Pol,  Shepherdess, 

^A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  yon  fit  our  ages 
W  ith  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir.  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Nor  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  —  the  fairest  flowers  o'the 

season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyflowers. 
Which  some  call  nature *a  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  sret  slips  of  them. 

PoL  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

00  yoo  neglect  them  ? 

Per,  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 

There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race ;  This  is  an  art 
VVhich  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather :  bat 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  Soitis. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyflowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 
No  okore  than,  were  1  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well;  and  only  there- 
fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savorr,  maijoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  son. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age  :  You  are  very  welcome. 

Ceun.  I  should  leave  graxing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  only  live  by  gasing. 

Per,  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  yoo  through  mod  through.— Now,  my 
fairest  friend, 

1  woald  I  had  some  flowers  o'the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ^  and  yours,  and  yoars; 
That  wear  upon  your  vir^  branches  yet 

Your  maidenheads  growmg : — O  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 

From  Ota's  waggon !  daffodils, 

l^t  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  m  his  strength,  a  malady 

Moat  incident  to  maids :  bold  oxiips,  and 

The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  beine  one !  O,  these  I  lack. 

To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend. 

To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What?  like  a  corse? 

Per.  No,  Mke  a  bank,  for  love  to  Ke  and  pUy  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse :  or  if,--oot  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,   and  in  mine  arms.    Come,  take  your 

flowers : 
Methioks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
Jo  Whitsnn'  pastnralu  :  sure,  this  robr  of  mine 
Does  change  my  dispositioa 


Flo.  Wbatyoadcs 

Still  betters  what  is  dooe.    When  you  speak«  swcH 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  yoa  sinr, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  to ;  so  give  aloM ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affiurs. 
To  sing  them  too :  When  yoo  do  dance,  I  wiah  yoa 
A  wave  o'the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  sdll  so,  and  own 
No  other  function :  Each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  ODoyicles. 

Your  praises  are  too  lar^ :  but  that  ynar  yoath. 
And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  throagfa  it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd; 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Ooriclea, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way.  ' 

Flo.  I  think,  yoa  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to*t — But,  come ;  our  oance,  I  pr«y : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  ril  swear  for  'em, 

Pol,  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward  :  nothing  she  does,  or  seens, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  npi 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  gnrlic. 
To  mend  her  kissing  %vitlL — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word;  we  stand  upon  onr 
manners. — 
Come,  strike  up.  [Music 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  ShephertU^ses, 

Pol,  Pra;r,  good  shepherd,  what 
Fair  swain  is  this,  which  dances  with  yoor  daiuditer? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles;  and  he  bostts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  ana  I  believe  it; 
He  looks  like  sooth :  He  says,  he  loves  my  dnoghin'; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  giiis'd  the  mooo 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
As  twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  pha» 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  cbooee. 
Who  loves  another  best 

Pol,  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anj  thing;  though  I  report  it. 
That  should  be  silent :  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bnng  him  that. 
Which  be  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  bat  bear  the  pedlar  at 
the  door,  yoo  woald  never  dance  again  after  a  tnbnr 
and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  ino*e  yo«  :  he 
sings  several  tunes,  faster  than  you'll  tell  nooey  ;  hf 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  Men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better:  he  shall  cone 
in  :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  dolefcl 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasut  th^ 
indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv,  He  bath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  al 
sixes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  costomers  witk 
gloves :  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  nuiids :  so 
without  bawdry,  which  is  strange :  with  snch  aefr 
cate  burdens  of  dildot  and  faamge :  jump  her 
and  thump  her;  and  where  some  streteb-amlh'd 
rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break 
a  foul  gao  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  mnkl  to 
answer,  f^hoop,  dome  no  harm,  good  mum;  pals 
him  off*,  slights  him,  with  fFhocp,  dowisnok 
good  man. 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 
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Clok  BelieT«  me,  thoo  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
cuDceited  fellow.    Haa  he  anj  unbraided  wares  ? 

S€rv»  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'the 
minbow ;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bo- 
hemia can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to 
him  by  the  gross;  iokles,  cadcGsses,  cambrics, 
lawns :  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods 
or  goddesses;  yoo  would  think,  a  smock  were  a 
she-angel ;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-band,  and  the 
work  anout  the  square  on*t 

Clp.  Pr'ytbee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  approach 
aiDflnng. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  ose  no  scorriloos 
words  in  his  tones. 

Clo,  Yon  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more 
in  >m  than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

En/er  AuTOLTCUS,  singing. 

Latvn,  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 
Cyprus t  black  as  e'er  was  crow; 
Gioves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses  ; 
Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses  ; 
Bugle  oracelet,  necklace-amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber: 
Golden  mtojfst  ^ita  stomachers. 
For  my  latu  to  give  their  dears; 
Pins,  andjtoking-sticks  of  steel, 
fyhat  nunds  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come,  buy  of  me,  come ;  come  buy,  corns  buy; 
Buy  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry  ; 
Come,  buy,  &c. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa.  thoa 
sbould'st  take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  enthralled 
as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bnidage  of  certain  ri< 
bands  and  gloves. 

JIfop.  I  was  promised  them  agamst  the  least  f  but 
thev  come  not  too  late  now. 

Jjor.  He  hath  promised  yon  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  yoo  all  he  promised  yon ;  may 
be,  he  has  paid  yoo  more ;  whico  will  shame  yoo  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids?  will 
the^  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear 
their  faces?  Is  there  not  milking-time.  when  you  are 
going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to  whistle  off  these  se- 
crets ;  but  ^00  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our 
guests?  Tis  well  they  are  whispering  :  Clamoor 
yonr  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  1  have  done.  Come,  yoo  promised  me  a 
tawdry-lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  1  was  cozened  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  coxeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo,  Fear  not  thoo,  man,  thoo  shalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aut,  I  hope  so,  fir;  for  I  have  aboot  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  boy  some  :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-Kfe ;  for  then  we  are  sore  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  How  a 
•orer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adder's 
beads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  troe,  think  yon  ? 

Aul.  Very  tme :  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mistress 
Taleporter;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were 
present :  Why  shoold  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  yoo  now,  boy  it 

Clo,  Ckmie  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  first  see  more 
ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Ami.  Here's  another  ballad,  Of  a  fish  that  ap. 
peared  opon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  foorscore 
of  April,  forty  thoosand  fathom  above  water,  and 


sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids : 
it  was  thought,  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned 
into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh 
with  one  that  loved  her  :  The  ballad  is  very  pitifol, 
and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses, 
more  than  m^  uack  will  hold 

Clo.  Lay  it  oy  too :  Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why.  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes 
to  the  tone  oi,  Two  maids  wooing  a  tnan :  there's 
scarce  a  maid  westward,  bot  she  stugs  it;  'tis  in 
reouest,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it;  if  thon'It  bear  a  part^ 
thou  shalt  hear ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tone  on't  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  yoo  most  know,  'tis  my 
occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONG. 

A.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go; 
Where,  it  Jits  not  you.  to  know. 
D.  Whither?  M.  O,  whither?  D.  Whither? 
M.  //  becomes  thy  oath  full  well 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell : 
D.  Jlle  too,  let  me  go  thither 

M.  Or  thou  go*st  to  the  grange,  or  mill: 
D.  Jlf  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

A.  Neither.  D.  PThat.  neither?  A.  Neither, 
D,  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be ; 
M.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me : 

Then,  whither  go'st?  say,  whither? 

Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  oot  anon  by  oorselves : 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and 
we'll  not  trooble  them :  Come,  bring  awav  thy  pack 
after  me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both :  Pedler, 
let's  have  the  first  choice. — Follow  me,  girls. 

Aut.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  .    (Aside.) 

fVill  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  cape, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  aear-a? 

Any  silk,  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  newest,  andii3Cst,fin'st  wear-a? 

Come  to  the  pedler; 

Money's  a  medler. 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  UHors-eL 

lExeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Dorcas,  and  Mopsa. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herds, three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair;  they  call  them- 
selves salliers :  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambob,  because 
they  are  not  in't;  bot  the^  themselves  are  o'the 
mind  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  lor  some,  that  know  little 
but  bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  weil  none  on't ;  here  has  been  too 
much  bumble  foolery  already: — 1  know,  sir,  we 
weary  you. 

Pol.  Yoo  weary  those  that  refresh  us:  Pray,  let's 
see  these  foor  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst 
of  the  three,  but  jumpir  twelve  foot  and  a  half  bj 
the  squire. 

Ship.  Leave  your  prating ;  since  these  good  men 
are  pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now. 

Sierv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Exit, 

Re- enter  Servant,  with  twelve  Rustics,  habited 
like  Satyrs.    They  dance,  and  then  exeunt, 
PoL  O,  father,  you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after.— 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ? — Tis  time  to  part  them. — 
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He'a  mmple,  and  tells  mnch.  (Aside,)  How  now, 

fair  shepherd  ? 
Voor  heart  is  full  of  something-,  that  does  take 
Yoor  miud  fron)  feasting.  Sooth,  when  I  was  young. 
And  handed  love,  as  yoo  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  poor'd  it 
To  her  acceptance :  you  have  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  martea  with  him :  If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse ;  and  call  this, 
Yoor  lack  of  love,  or  bounty ;  vou  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir.  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts,  she  looks  from  me,  are  pack'd  and  locVd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already^ 
But  not  deliver'd. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd :  T  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fano'd  snow, 
Thaf  s  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this?-- 
How  prettily  the  ^oong  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But,  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to't 

Pol,  Andthismy  neighbour  too? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all : 
That, — were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and  know- 
ledge. 
More  than  was  ever  man's, — I  would  not  prize  them. 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

PoL  Fairly  offeHd. 

Cam,  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Skep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
Bt  the  fMittem  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

SXep,  Take  hands,  a  bargain ; — 

And,  friends  unknown,  yon  shall  bear  witness  to'£: 
Igive  m^  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo,  O,  that  most  be 

I'the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder :  But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  yoor  hand ; — 

And,  daughter,  yonrs. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  yon ; 

Have  yon  a  father? 

Flo,  I  have :  But  what  of  him  ? 

Pol,  Knows  he  of  this? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
In,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.  Pray  you,  once  more  ; 
Is  not  yoor  father  ^wn  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs?  is  be  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums  ?  Can  he  speak  ?  hear? 
Kjiow  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
liies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir : 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  untiUal :  Reason,  my  son 
Should  choofe  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason, 


The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
Bat  fair  posterity,)  should  hold  son 
In  such  a  bmduess. 

Flo.  I  yield  an  this; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  'tis  not  fit  vou  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  basiness. 
PoL  Lethimknowt. 

Flo,  He  shall  not 
Pol,  Pr'ythee,lethira. 

Flo,  No,  he  moat  not 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son ;  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  most  not  ^- 

Mark  our  contract 
Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  air, 

( Discoverimg  kum^f.) 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged :  Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect'st  a  sheej^hook  !-~Thoa,  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  bat 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thoo,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  Mritchcraft ;  who,  of  force,  most  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with ; — 
8hep,  O,  my  heart ! 

PoL  I'll  have  thy  beauty  scvatch'd  with  briars, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thv  state. — For  thee,  iond  boy^ — 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh. 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  (as  nerer 
I  mean  thou  shalt,)  well  bar  thee  from  succeasioB; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  oar  kin. 
Far  than  Deucalion  off: — Bdark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to  the  court — Thou  churi,  for  this  time. 
Though  foil  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  tbee 
From  the  dread  blow  of  it  And  you,  enchantment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thoa 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee, 
As  thou  art  tender  to't 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  self-same  sun,  that  shines  upon  tiis  court, 
Hidea  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will't  please  you,  sir,  be  vone? 

[ToFlorixeL) 
I  told  yon,  what  would  come  of  this :  Beseech  jom. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine,*- 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  ween. 

Cam,  Why,  how  now,  lather : 

Speak,  ere  thoo  diest 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.— -O.  sir, 

{ToFUrizei] 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust — O  cursed  wretch ! 

{To  PerdUa  \ 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  woold'at  ad 

venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.— Undone !  ondone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv*d 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Exit. 

Flo,  Whv  look  yoa  so  upon  me  ^ 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delay 'd, 
But  nothing  alter'd :  What  I  was.  I  am : 
More  straioing  on,  for  plucking  back;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam,  Gracious  m^  lord. 

You  know  your  father's  temper:  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — which,  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ;— and  as  hardly 


{Exit. 
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Will  he  endare  your  aigfat  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fary  of  bis  highness  settle, 
CoDie  not  before  him. 

Fio,  I  not  purpose  il; 

I  think,  Camillo. 

C€tm,  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Ptr,  How  oAen  have  I  told  yon,  'twould  be  thos  ? 
How  ofVen  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
Bat  till  'twere  known  r 

Fio,  It  cannot  fail,  bat  by 

The  violation  of  mv  faith :  And  then 
Liet  nature  crash  tbe  sides  o'tbe  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within ! — Lift  np  thv  looks : — 
.From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father!  i 
Am  beir  to  thy  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it:  but  it  does  fulfil  mv  vow ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.    Camillo, 
Nor  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean*d ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  mv  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd:  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd  friend. 
When  he  shall  miss  me  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more,)  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion :  Let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.    This  you  may  know. 
And  so  deliver.    I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  i  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 
And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 
For  this  design.    What  course  I  mean  to  hold. 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  tbe  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice. 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo,  Hark,  Perdita.—     ( Taket  her  aside. ) 

I'll  bear  you  by  and  by.  {Jo  CamUlo.) 

Cam,  He's  irremovable^ 

Resolv'd  for  flight :  Now  were  I  happy,  if^ 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour ; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  90  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  {Going.) 

Cam,  Sir,  I  think, 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'the  love 
That  1  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd :  it  is  my  father^!  music. 
To  speak  your  deeds :  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Vour  gracious  self;  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
3lay  safl'er  idteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I'll  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness;  where  yon  may 
Ei^oy  your  mistress ;  (from  the  whom,  1  see. 
There's  no  dii^unction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend !  your  ruin :)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  m  your  absence,) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 


Cam. 


Have  you  thoogfat  on 
A  place,  whereto  you'll  go  T 

Flo,  Not  any  yet: 
But  as  the  untboughi-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do ;  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  cnance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind,  that  blows. 

Ctan.  Then  list  to  me  : 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose. 
But  undergo  this  flight ; — make  for  Sicilia : 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fhir  princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be,)  'fore  Leontes , 
She  shall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.    Methiuks,  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arps,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth :  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness , 
As  'twere  i'the  father's  person :  kisses  the  muids 
Of  your  fresh  princess :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkiodness  and  his  kindness ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow. 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king,  your  father. 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.    Sir. 
The  manner  of  vour  bearing  towards  him^  with 
What  you,  as  irom  your  father,  shall  deliver^ 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,   I'll  write  you 

down: 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting. 
What  you  must  say ;  tnat  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there. 
And  speak  his  very  heart 

Flo,  I  am  bound  to  yon : 

There  is  some  sap  b  this. 

Cam,  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough ;  no  hope  to  help  you ; 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors ;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  it  they  can  but  stay  you, 
Where  you'll  be  loath  to  be :  Besides,  you  know  , 
Prospenty  is  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per,  One  of  these  is  true : 

I  think,  aflliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam,  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father^s  house,  these  seven 
Be  bora  another  such.  [years, 

Flo,  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
I'the  rear  of  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instractions ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir.  for  this ; 

I'll  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita.— 
But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon ! — Camillo, — 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  roe ; 
The  medicine  of  our  house ! — bow  shall  we  do? 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son^ 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicily 

Cam.  My  lord 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  yon  royally  ai>pointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,— one  word. 
{They  talk  aside.) 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Avi,  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trast, 

his  swora  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman !  I  have 

sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  noi 

a   riband    glass,   pomander,    brooch,   table-book. 
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Iiallady  knife,  tape^  gloye.  shoe-tye,  bracelet,  horn- 
rii^  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting:  they  throng 
who  should  Day  first ;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been 
hallowed,  and  broaght  a  beneaiction  to  the  buyer; 
by  which  meaas,  I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in 
picture ;  and,  what  I  saw,  to  my  good  ose,  I  re- 
membered. My  clown  (who  wants  but  something 
to  be  a  reasonable  man,)  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes, 
(ill  he  had  both  tune  and  words;  wliich  so  drew 
the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other 
senses  stuck  in  ears:  you  might  have  pinched  a 
placket,  it  was  senseless;  'twas  nothing  to  geld  a 
cod-piece  of  a  purse ;  I  would  have  filed  keys  off, 
that  nnng  in  chains :  no  hearing,  no  feelings,  but  my 
sir's  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it  So  that, 
in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most  of 
their  festival  purses :  and  had  not  the  old  man  come 
in  with  a  whoobub  apinst  his  daughter  and  the 
king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs  Irom  the  chaff, 
I  had  not  le il  a  parse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

{Cam.  Flo.  and  Per,  come  forward.) 
Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt 
Fio,  And  those,  that  yoa'll  procure  from  king 

Leontes, — 
Cam,  Shall  satisfy  yoor  father. 
Per.  Happy  be  yon  I 

All,  that  yon  speak,  shows  fair. 
Cam,  Who  have  we  here  ? 

(Seeing  Autofycwt.) 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this ;  onut 
Nothing,  roar  give  os  aid. 

Aui.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, — why 

hanging.  (Asitle.) 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  why  shakest  thoa 

so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam,  Why,  ne  so  still :  here's  nobodv  will  steal 

lliat  from  thee  :  Yet,  for  tne  ontside  of  thy  poverty, 

we  most  make  an  exchange :  therefore,  disease  thee 

instantly,  (thoo  must  think,  (here's  necessity  in't,) 

and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman :  Though 

the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the  worst,  yet  hold 

thee,  there's  some  boot 

Aut,  1  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir :  ~I  know  ve  well 
enough.  (Aside.) 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,   despatch:  the  gentleman 
is  half  flayed  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir? — I  smell  the  (rick 
of  it—  {Aside.) 

Fio.  Despatch,  I  pr'ythee. 
Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it 
Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

{Flo.  andAutol.  exchange  garments.) 
Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you ! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  cdVert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  plnck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  yoa  may 
f  For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you,)  to  shipboard 
Oet  undescried. 

Per,  I  see,  the  play  so  lies. 

That  I  mast  bear  a  part 

Cam,  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

CcuH,  Nay,  you  shall  have 

No  hat : — Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 
Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  {They  converse  apart.) 

Catn.  What  1  do  next,  shall  be,  to  tell  the  king 

{Aside.) 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  (hey  are  bound ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  ao  prevail. 


To  force  Hm  afler :  hi  whose  oonpuiy 
I  shall  review  Sicilia ;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  wooian's  longing. 

Flo,  Fortone  Meed  osl— 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam,  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

lExeunt  Floriael,  Perdita,  and  CamOk. 

Aut,  I  understand  the  bosiness,  I  bear  it: To 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  necessary  for  a  cut-porse ;  a  good  nose  is  reqai- 
sile  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  tne  other  •eases.  I 
see,  this  is  the  time  that  the  aigast  man  doth  thrive 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been,  withcmt  boot? 
what  a  boot  is  here,  with  this  exchange  ?  Snre,  the 
gods  do  this  year  connive  at  ns,  and  we  may  do  aof 
thing  extempore.  The  prince  himself  is  aboot  a 
piece  of  iniquity;  steahng  awav  from  his  father, 
with  his  dog  at  his  heels  :  If  I  thought  it  were  not 
a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I 
would  do't :  I  hold  it  the  noore  knaveij  to  coaceal 
it :  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  profeaaion. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 
Aside,  aside ; — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brBia: 
every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  aeasion,  faaag- 
ing,  yields  a  carefol  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  Ton  are  now !  toert 
is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  cha^ga- 
Kng,  and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 
Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 
Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 
Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo,  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  hUtod, 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  kis^; 
and,  so,  yonr  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  poniabed 
by  him.  Show  those  thbgs  yoa  found  aboot  her; 
those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her: 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle ;  I  warrsat 
you. 

Shep,  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  son^s  pranks  too :  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  booest 
man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to 
make  me  the  king's  brother  in-law. 

Clo,  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  off 

von  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood  bad 

been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an  onnoe. 

Aut.  Very  wisely ;  puppies !  [Aside. 

Shep.  Well :  let  us  to  the  king;  there  ia  that  m 

this  fardel,  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut,  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaiBt 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 
Clo.  'Pray  heartily  he  oe  at  palace. 
Aut,  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so 
sometimes  by  chance  : — h^t  me  pocket  up  my  ped- 
ler's  excrement  (Toites  q^fhis  false  beard.)  How 
now,  rustics  ?  whither  are  you  bound  ? 
Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worshipt. 
Aut.  Your^ifiairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  ?  the 
condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  jronr  dwellii:^ 
your  names,  yoor  ages,  of  what  having,  breeds^ 
and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 
Clo,  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 
Aut,  A  lie;  you  are  rough  and  hairy:  Let  me 
have  no  lyinjg ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradeamen,  aad 
^e^  oflen  give  us  soldiers  the  lie  :  but  we  nay  tbeo 
for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel :  therc^ 
fore  tiiey  do  not  give  as  the  lie. 

Clo.  Yoor  worship  had  like  to  have  given  i»  oae, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  vrith  the  manner. 
Shep,  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  yoa,  air? 
Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a  coarlier. 
See'st  thoo  not  the  air  of  the  court,  in  these  enlbU- 
ings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the 
court  ?  receives  not  Uiy  nose  coort-odoor  from  me  ? 
reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  courtcootecf^f 
Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toxe  from  tAee 
thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  conrtier?  I  am 
courtier,  cap-a-p^;  and  one  that  will  either  pnsh 
on,  or  pluck  back  thy  business  there  :  wfaeieupoa  1 
command  thee  (o  open  thy  affair. 
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SAep,  My  bniioesa,  sir,  is  to  the  kisfg, 

Atd,  What  advocate  hast  (hoa  to  him? 

Shep.  1  know  not,  ao't  like  you. 

Clo,  Advocate's  the  court- word  for  a  pheasant; 
say.  yoa  have  none.  [hen. 

OMp.  None,  sir:  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock  nor 
^  Aut.  Uow  bless'a  are  we,  that  are  not  simple  men .' 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  I'll  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Skep,  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  ia  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical; a  great  man,  I'll  warrant;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there?  what's  i'the  fardel? 
Wherelbre  that  box? 

8hep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel, 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king;  and 
which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  1  may 
come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

8hep.  WhTj  sir? 

Aut.  The  ung  is  not  at  the  palace ;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air 
himself:  For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  se- 
rious, thou  must  know  the  king  is  full  of  griel. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let 
him  fly ;  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he 
■hall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of 

Clo.  Think  yon  so,  sir?  [monster. 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter;  but  those,  that  are- 
germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall 
all  come  under  the  lumgman :  which  though  it  be 
great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep- 
whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his 
daughter  come  into  grace !  Some  say,  he  shall  be 
stoned ;  but  that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I : 
Draw  our  throne  into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too 
few,  the  sharpest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an't  like  you.  sir? 

Aut.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive; 
then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of 
a  wasp's  nest;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three-quarters 
and  a  dram  dead:  then  recovered  again  with  aqua- 
vitae,  or  some  otiier  hot  bfusion ;  men,  raw  as  he 
is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims, 
slmll  he  be  set  against  a  brick- wall,  the  sun-looking 
with  a  southward  eye  upon  him ;  where  he  is  to 
behold  him  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But  what 
talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries 
are  io  be  smiled  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital  ? 
Tell  me,  (for  you  seem  io  be  honest  plain  men,) 
what  have  yon  to  the  king  :  being  something  gently 
considered,  I'll  bring  you  where  ne  is  aboard,  ten- 
der your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper  him  in 
your  bebalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king, 
to  effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority ;  close 
with  him,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be 
a  stnibom  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with 
gold :  show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside 
of  bis  hand,  and  no  more  ado :  Kemember  stoned, 
and  flayed  alive. 

Shep.   An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  I'll  make 
it  as  much  more ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn 
till  I  bring  it  you. 
Aut.  Aller  I  have  done  what  I  promised? 
8h9p.  Av,  sir. 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety:— Are  you  a 
partv  in  this  business  ? 

Clo,   In  some   sort,   sir:   but  though    my  case 
be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out 
of  it 
Aat.  O,  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son: — 


Hang  him,  hell  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort :  good  comfort :  we  roust  to  iho 
king,  and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  must  know, 
'tis  none  of  vour  daughter  nor  my  sister;  we  are 
gone  else.  Sir,  I  vrill  give  you  as  much  as  this  old 
man  does,  when  the  bnsmesis  is  performed ;  and 
remain,  as  he  says,  your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought 
you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  yon.  Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side;  go  on  the  right  hand;  I  will  but  look 
upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  blessed. 

Skep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us:  he  was  pro- 
vided to  do  us  good.  [JSxeunt  Shepherd  and  Cloum. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest.  I  see,  for- 
tune would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my 
month.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion ; 
gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  master 
good ;  which,  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back 
to  my  advancement  ?  I  will  brin^  these  two  moles, 
these  blind  ones,  aboard  him :  if  he  think  it  fit  to 
shore  them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have 
to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me, 
rogue,  for  being  so  far  officious;  for  I  am  proof 
against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs  to't : 
to  him  will  I  present  them,  there  may  be  matter 
in  it  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L^Sicilia.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Leontee. 

Enter  Lbontbs,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Paulina,  and 

others. 

Cleo.  Sir,  yon  have  done  enough,  and  have  per- 
form'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow:  no  fault  could  yon  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass ;  at  the  last. 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done ;  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon,  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them  :  and  so  stui  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself:  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirtess  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
Destro^d  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  hb  hopes  out  of. 

PauL  True,  too  true,  my  lord  : 

If,  one  by  one.  yon  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or  from  the  all,  that  are,  took  something  good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman ;  she,  you  kilT'd, 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.    Kill'd  ! 

She  I  kill'd  ?  I  did  so :  but  thou  strik'st  ma 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought :  now,  good  now, 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lad^: 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things,   that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those. 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  yon  would  not  so. 

Yon  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  dame ;  consider  little. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kinffoom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.    What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  oueen  is  well  ? 
What  holier,  than, — for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good, — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  migesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  tot? 

Paul.  There  is  none  wortbj. 

Respecting  her,  that's  gone.    Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfiU'd  their  secret  purposes : 
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For  has  not  tiie  divine  Apollo  stid, 

l8*t  not  the  (eoor  of  his  oracle. 

That  king  Leontes  ahall  not  have  an  heir» 

Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shall. 

Is  all  as  monstrons  to  oor  haman  reason. 

As  my  Antigonas  to  break  his  grave, 

And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  mj  liie/ 

Did  perish  with  (he  infant    ^is  your  coansel. 

My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary^ 

Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issoe ; 

(To  Leontes.) 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir:  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  saccessor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best 

Leon,  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  hast  the  memonr  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — 0,  that  ever  I 
Had  sqaar'd  me  to  thy  counsel ! — then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  oikhi  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, — 

Paul,  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon,  Thon  speak'st  troth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife :  one  wurse. 
And  better  usM,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse :  and,  on  tliis  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul  vex'd, 
BeaDfAnd  why  tome? 

Paul,  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

PauL  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  yon  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  roe,  for  what  dull  part  in't 
Yon  chose  her:  then  Fd  shriek,  that  even  yonr 

ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me;  and  the  words,  that  foUow'd, 
Should  be.  Remember  mine. 

Leon.  Stars,  very  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals ! — fear  thou  no  wife, 
I'll  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul,  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  hy  ray  free  leave  ? 

Leon,  Never,  Paiilma;*so  be  bless'd  my  spirit! 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over  much.  [oath. 

Paul.  Unless  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture. 
Affront  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  have  done. 

Yet,  if  mv  lord  will  marry,— if  you  will,  sir, 
No  remeoy,  but  you  will  \  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen :  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  vour  former;  but  she  shall  be  such, 
As,  walk'd  ^our  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take 
To  see  her  m  your  arms.  [joy 

Leon,  My  true  Paulina, 

W<>  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  hidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be.  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One,  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circuinslaDce,  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
*Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.    What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  sajr  you,  with  him  ? 

Geit/.  Ay;  the  roost  peerless  piece  of  earih,  I 
That  e'er  tUe  sun  shone  bright  on.  [think, 

PauL  O  Hermione, 


As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  Mtter.  gone ;  so  most  thy  grave 
Give  waj  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  yoo  yovnelT 
Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  vour  vnriting  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,)  the  had  not  betm  , 
Nor  wa»  not  to  be  equalr d ;—ihu9  vour  verve 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once ;  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd. 
To  say,  yon  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot ;  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  yonr  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    This  is  such  a  creatnre. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  qnench  the  seal 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How?  not  women? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woomb 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  u 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Xreon.  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourself,  assisted  vrith  yoar  bononr'd  friends. 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement — Still  tis  stno^te, 
[Exeunt  Cleomenest  Lords,  and  Genilemum, 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  oar  prince 

(Jewel  of  children,^  seen  this  boor,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  vrith  this  lora ;  there  t^as  not  foil  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon,  IVythee,  no  more ;  thoa  kiiow*st. 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  taik'd  of:  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speechea 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason. — ^They  are  come.^ 

Re-enter  Clbomenes,  with  Florizel,  Psbdita, 

imd  Attendants. 
Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  roval  father  off. 
Conceiving  yoo :  were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that!  should  call  you  brother, 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  beiore.    Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  your  fair  princess,  ^ddess ! — O,  alas! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  liave  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do!  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly,)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon. 

Flo,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touched  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  a  friend. 
Can  send  his  orother :  and,  but  infirmity 
f Which  waits  upon  worn  times,)  hath  sometfaioK 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself  [seised 

The  lands  and  waters  't>vixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured,  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  lie  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so,)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother. 

(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee, 

stir 
Afresh  vrithin  me  :  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness  I — Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.    And  hath  he  U» 
Expos'd  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least,  ungentle,)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune. 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains ;  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo,  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon.  Where  the  warlike  Smalos 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.   Most   royal    sir,  from  thence;  Crom  him. 
whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'df  his,  parting  with  her :  thence 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly,)  we  have  croati'd, 
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To  execute  the  chaq^  my  father  guve  me. 
Fur  visiting  yoar  highneM :  my  best  train 
1  ha? e  from  yoar  Sicilian  shores  dismiss'd ; 
W  ho  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  oiy  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
Bat  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  oar  air,  whilst  yoa 
Do  climate  here  I    You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman :  against  whose  person. 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  1  have  done  sin : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  lather's  bless*d 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.    What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  Iwve  look'd  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord, 
Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That,  which  I  shall  report,  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son  *,  who  has 

iHis  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off,) 
•"led  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord,  Here  in  the  city ;  1  now  came  from  him : 
I  speak  amasedly ;  and  it  becomes 
Mv  marvel,  and  my  message.    To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hast'ning,  (m  the  chase,  it  seems. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  pnnce. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me; 

Wliose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur* d  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay't  so  to  his  charge ; 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.  Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him ;  wlio  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.    Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth ; 
Forswear  themselves  as  ollen  as  they  speak; 
Bohemia  stops  bis  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father ! — 

The  heavens  set  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife.  [speed, 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  lather's 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.    I  am  sorry, 
ytogt  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  bis  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty :  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  eojoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — 'Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  1  do  now  :  with  thought  of  such  atl'ections. 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request. 
My  lather  will  grant  precious  things,  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I'd  beg  your  precious 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle.  [mistress, 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
*Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 
'J'han  what  yoa  look  on  now.  igaaes 


Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  kwks  I  made. — ^But  yourpetitjoa 

(To  FlorizeL) 
Is  yet  unanswered  :  I  will  io  your  father  j 
Your  hoDour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires. 
1  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you :  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  i  make :  Come,  good  my  lord 

[£xeuinL 

Scene  l\.—The  same.    Before  the  Palace, 
Enter  Autolycos  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this, 
methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say,  he  found  the 
child. 

Aui.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  istue  of  it 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  oroken  delivery  of  the  busi* 
uess: — But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king, 
and  Camillo,  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear 
the  cases  of  their  eyes ;  tliere  was  speech  in  their 
dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture:  they 
looked,  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or 
one  destroyed :  A  notable  passion  oi'  wonder  ap- 
peared in  tLem ;  but  the  wisest  beholder,  tlmt  knew 
no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say,  if  the  import- 
ance were  joy,  or  sorrow :  but  in  the  extremity  of 
the  one,  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman, 
Here  comes  a   gentleman,  that,   happily,   knows 
more :  The  news,  llogero  r 

2  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires:  The  oracle  is 
fulfilled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  ;  such  a  deal 
of  wonder  has  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  bal- 
lad-makers cannot  be  able  to  express  it 

Enter  a  third  Gentlemttn. 
Here  comes  the  ladv  Paulina's  steward ;  be  can 
deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this 
news,  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion :  Has  the 
king  found  his  heir  ? 

3  Gent.  Most  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance :  that,  which  ^ou  hear,  yoir  11  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  queen  Hermione :  her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it : — the  letters  of  Aotigonus,  found  with 
it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  character : — the  ma- 
jesty ot  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother; 
— the  afiection  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows 
above  her  breeding,  and  many  other  evidences, 
proclaim  her,  with  ail  certainty,  to  be  the  king's 
daughter.    Did  yon  see  the  meeting  of  the  two 

2  Gen/. No.  [kings? 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
io  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  mi^ht  yon 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another;  so,  and  in  such 
manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them ;  ibr  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was 
casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands;  with 
countenance  of  such  distraction,  that,  they  were  to 
be  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.  Our  king, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  liimself  for  joy  of  his 
found  daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
loss,  cries,  O,  thy  mother ^  thy  mother !  then  asks 
Bohemia  forgiveness;  then  embraces  his  son-in- 
law  ;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clip- 
ping her ;  now  he  thanks  the  old  sheuherd,  which 
stands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conoiuit  <^  many 
kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another  en- 
counter, which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  un- 
does description  to  do  it 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonoa, 
that  carried  hence  the  ctiild  ? 
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3  Gent.  Lake  an  old  tale  still ;  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearae,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open :  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avoaches  the  shepherd's  son ;  who  has  not  only 
his  innocence  (which  seems  mach,)  io  justify  him, 
but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings,  of  his,  that  Paulina 
knows.  flowers  ? 

1  Geni,  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death j  and  io  the  view  of  the  shepherd  : 
so  that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  expose 
tlie  child,  were  even  then  lost,  when  it  was  ibund. 
But,  O,  the  noble  combat,  that,  'twixt  joy  and  sor- 
row, was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  de- 
clined for  tbeloss  of  her  husband ;  another  elevated, 
that  the  oracle  was  tulfilied  :  She  lifted  the  princess 
from  the  earth  \  and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as 
if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  no 
more  be  in  danger  of  losiiv. 

]  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes;  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fish,)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the  queen's  death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came 
to  it,  (bravelj  confessed  and  lamented  by  the  king,) 
how  attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter :  till,  from 
one  sirn  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an 
tUa*  !  I  would  fkin  sa v,  bleed  tears ;  for,  I  am  sure, 
my  heart  wept  blooo.  Who  was  most  marble 
there,  changea  colour ;  some  swooned,  all  sorrow- 
ed :  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had 
been  universal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  io  the  court? 

3  Gent.  No :  tlte  princess,  hearing  of  her  mo- 
ther's statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — 
apiece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  per- 
formed by  that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano; 
who,  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath 
into  his  work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom, 
so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape  :  he  so  near  to  Hermione 
hath  done  Hermione,  that,  they  say,  one  would 
speak  to  her,  and  stand  in  hope  of  answer :  thither, 
with  all  greediness  of  affection,  are  they  gone;  and 
there  they  intend  to  sup. 

1  Gent.  I  thouffht,  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand ;  for  sne  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  ever  since  the  death  o(  Hermione,  visited 
that  removed  house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with 
our  company  piece  the  rejoicing? 

3  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the 
benefit  of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some 
new  grace  will  be  bom :  our  absence  makes  ns 
unthrmy  io  our  knowledge.    Let's  along. 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
life  in  me.  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ; 
told  him,  I  heard  him  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  time,  overfond  of 
the  shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,) 
who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and  himself  little 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  mys- 
tery remained  undiscovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to  me  : 
for  had  1  been  the  finderout  of  this  secret,  it 
would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 
Here  come  those  I  have  done  sood  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  intne  blossoms  of  their 
fortnne. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children :  but 
thy  sons  and  daughters  vrill  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir  :  Vou  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
bora :  See  ^on  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them 
not,  and  tmnk  me  still  no  gentleman  bom:  yon 
were  best  say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bora. 
Give  me  the  lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not 
now  a  gentleman  bom. 


Aut.  I  know,  yoa  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bon. 

Clo.  Av,  and  have  been  so  any  tune  these  ibor 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy.  [boonu 

Clo.  So  yon  have  :«-bot  I  was  a  gentleman  bora 
before  my  father :  for  the  king's  soo  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  called  me,  brewer;  and  then  the 
two  kings  called  my  father,  brother:  and  then  ti» 
prince,  ray  brother,  and  the  princess,  my  sister, 
called  my  father,  fiither;  and  so  we  wept;  aH 
there  was  the  first  gentleman- like  tears  that  ever 
we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  manr  more. 

Clo.  Ay;  or  else  'twere  hard  lock,  being  in  so 
preuosteroos  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  yoo,  sir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  nave  committed  to  year  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
master. 

Shep.  Pr'ythee,  son,  do;  for  we  most  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  I'hou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  1  will  swear  to  the 

Sriuce  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  aa  any  is  io 
tohemia. 

Shep.  Yon  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  Let 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,  I'll  swear  it 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  tme  gentleman 
may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend : — ^And  I'll 
swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy 
hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  dmnk;  but  1 
know,  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that 
thou  wilt  be  drank;  but  I'll  snear  it:  and  I 
would,  thou  would'st  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  banda. 

Aut.  1  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow : 
If  I  do  not  wonder,  bow  thou  darest  venture  to  be 
drank,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not— 
Hark !  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are 
goins:  to  see  the  oneen't  picture.  Come,  follow  ns : 
we'll  be  thy  good  masters.  {Exemmt. 

Scene  llL-^The  tame.    A  Room  m  Pmdina'e 
House, 

Enter  Leontbs,  Poldcenes,  Florizel,  PERotrA, 

Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O,  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
That  I  have  had  of  thee !  [comfort 

Pa»tl.  What,  soverei^  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  services. 
You  have  paid  home :  but  that  you  have  voochsard. 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  yoor  con- 
tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  yoa  with  trouble :  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  onr  queen ;  your  gallery 
Ha\<e  we  pasa'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  yon  look'd  upon. 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely  apart :  But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'a,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death :  behold ;  and  say,  tis  weU. 

{^Paulma  undratos  a  curtain,  and  mseooers  a 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  ^^ows  off  [st4Mtme.) 
Your  wonder :  But  yet  speak;— -first,  yoa,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leon.  Her  natural  poatore  I 

Ciiide  me,  dear  stone ;  that  I  may  say,  indeed. 
Thou  art  Hermione :  or  rather,  thou  art  ahe. 
In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  terder. 
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A§  infaiicy,  and  graces— Hot  yet.  Paalina, 
Hennione  waa  not  ao  much  wrinkled ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  aeems. 

Pol,  Of  not  by  roach. 

Paw/.  So  mnch  the  more  oar  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon,  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

Su  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.    O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  roi^esty,  (warm  life, 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,)  when  nrst  I  woo'd  her ! 
I  am  ashamed :  Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ?— O,  royal  piece. 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty ;  which  has 
My  evils  coujur'd  to  rememDrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave ; 

And  do  not  ray,  'tis  superstition,  that 
1  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  Mgan, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours,  io  kiss. 

PcatL  O  patience ; 

The  statue  is  hot  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
J'ot  dry. 

Cam,  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on ; 
Which  sixteen  wbters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers,  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

PoL  Dear  ray  brother. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  yoa,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself! 

Pmd,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it  [mine,) 

Leon,  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Piud,  No  lonjj^er  shall  you  gaze  on't;  lest  your 
Mav  tliiuk  anon,  it  moves.  [fancy 

Leon,  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already— 
What  was  be  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lord, 
Would  jrou  not  deem,  it  breath'd  ?  and  that  those 
Did  venly  bear  blood?  [veins 

PoL  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon,  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in^t. 
As  we  are  roock'd  with  art 

PomL  I'll  draw  the  cnrtaiu ; 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think  anon,  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  roe  io  think  so  twenty  years  together ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
llie  pleasure  of  that  madness.    Left  alone. 

PauL   I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd 
you:  but 
I  could  afflict  yon  farther. 

Leon,  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliction  haa  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort— Still,  methinks, 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her:  what  Bne  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?   Let  no  man  mock  me. 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good,  my  lord,  forbear : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting :  shall  I  draw  Vtve  curtain  ? 

Leon,  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per,  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel;  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amasement:  if  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed :  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  tnen  you'll  tliink, 

i Which  I  nrotest  against  ^  I  am  assisted 
iy  wickea  powera. 


Leon,  What  yoa  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  c^mtent  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  io  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul,  It  is  reqnir'd. 

You  do  awake  vour  faith :  then,  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those,  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

PauL  Music :  awake  her ;  strike.— 

{Mueie.) 
'TIS  time  ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more ;  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.    Come ; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up :  stir ;  nay,  come  away  j 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  she  stirs : 

{Hermione  comes  down  from  the  pedestal.) 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as, 
Yoa  hear,  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  yon  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double :  Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  youn^,  yoa  woo'd  her;  now,  in  age. 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon,  O,  she's  wann !  (Embracing  her.) 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol,  She  embraces  him. 

Cam,  She  hann  about  his  neck ; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  toa 

Pol,  Ay,  and  make't  manifest  where  she  has  liv'd. 
Or,  how  stol'n  from  the  dead  ? 

Paul.  That  she  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears,  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not    Mark  a  little  while* — 
Please  yon  to  interpose,  fair  madam ;  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good  lady 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

{Presenting  Perdita,  who  kneels  to  Hermione,- 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter  a  head ! — ^Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd?    where  liv'd? 

how  found 
Thy  father's  court?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I,— 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  preserv'd 
M^elf  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul,  There's  time  enouxh  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  opon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
Yoa  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.    I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough ;  and  there 
My  mate,  tliat's  never  to  be  found  agam. 
Lament,  till  I  am  lost 

Leon,  O  peace,  Paulina : 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife :  this  is  a  matcn. 
And  made  Itetween's  by  vows.    Thou  hast  found 

mine; 
But  how,  is  to  be  qnestion'd :  for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have,  in  vain,  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave  :  I'll  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  1  partly  know  his  mind,)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband :— Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand :  whose  worth  and  ho- 
ls richly  noted :  and  here  justified  [nesty 
By  ns,  a  pair  ot  kings. — Let's  firom  this  place. — 
What?— Look  upon  my  brother ;— both  your  par- 
dons. 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.— This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  Ins  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd :  Hastily  lead  away.  [Exeunt<, 
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P,  399,  0.  1,  /.  13. our  entertainment,  &c.] 

Though  we  cannot  ^ve  you  equal  entertain- 
nent,  yet  tho  consciousness  of  our  good- will 
shall  justlly  us.    Johnson. 

Id.  I  33. rojfoUy  attomied,]  Nobly  supplied 

by  substitution  of  embassies,  &c.    JoHlfSOif. 

Jd,  /.  86. shook  hande,  as  over  a  Tast;  and 

embraced,  as  it  were,  from  ike  ends  qf  op- 
posed winds.')  Shakspeare  has,  more  than 
once,  taken  his  imagery  from  the  prints,  with 
which  the  books  of  his  time  were  ornamented. 
If  my  memory  do  not  deceiTe  me,  he  had  his 
ere  on  a  wood-cut  in  Holinshed,  while  writing 
tne  incantation  of  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth, 
There  is  also  an  allusion  to  a  print  of  one  of 
the  Henries  holding  a  sword  adorned  with 
crowns.  In  this  passage  he  refers  to  a  derice 
common  in  the  title-page  of  old  books,  of  two 
hands  extended  from  opposite  clouds,  and 
joined  as  in  token  of  friendship  ofer  a  wide 
waste  of  country.    HENLsr. 

Id.  I.  44. physics  the  subject^  Affords  a  cor- 
dial to  the  state;  has  the  power  of  assuaging 
tho  sense  of  misery.    Johnion. 

SOKfBII. 


Id.c.%l\%.— 

Jd,  I,  SO.  No  sneajnng  windt 


That  may  blow. 

'    '     ]  i.  e.  OA/that. 


Sneapina,  nipping  winds. 

Id.  I.  90.  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  l]  i.  e.  to 
make  me  say,  I  had  too  good  reason  for  my 
fears. 

Id.  1.  44. this  satitfaetion^]    We  had  sati»- 

factory  accounts  yesterday  of  the  state  of  Bo- 
hemia.   Johnson. 

P.  330,  c.  1,  /.  3. behind  <^  east— ]   Gest 

signifies  a  stage,  or  journey.  In  the  time  of 
royal  progresses  the  king's  stages,  as  we  may 
see  by  the  journals  of  them  in  the  herald's 
office,  were  called  his  gests;  from  the  old 
French  word  giste.  diversorium. 

Id.  I.  4. vet,  good-deed,]  s^ifies,  indeed,  in 

very  deea. 

Id,  I.  6. a  jar  o*the  c/ocit— ]   Ajar  is,  I  be- 

lieTe,  a  single  repetition  of  the  noise  made  by 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock :  What  children  call 
the  ticking  of  it.    Stbeyens. 

Id.  I.  89.  ^no,  nor  dream'd"— Mr.  Malone  omits 
no. 


Id,  I.  44. the  imposihpn  cleared, 

Hereditary  ours.J  i.  e.  setting  aside  ortgi' 
nalsin ;  batug  the  imposition  from  the  offence 
of  our  first  parents,  we  mizht  hafe  boldly  pro- 
ti^sted  our  innocence  to  HeaTcn.    Warbur- 

tON. 

Id,  I,  53.  Oraee  to  boot  /]  Grace,  or  HeaTtn  help 
me! 

Id.  e,  8,  l.b.  And  dap  tUm-lf  my  lovej\  She 
opened  her  hand,  to  clap  tne  palm  of  it  into 
his,  as  people  do  when  they  confirm  a  bargain. 
Hence  the  phrase  to  clap  up  a  bargain,  i.  e. 
make  one  with  no  other  ceremooy  than  the 
junction  of  hands. 

Id.  1. 28.  The  mort  o*the  deer:]  A  lesaoQ  upon  the 
horn  at  the  death  of  the  deer. 

Id.  I.  S6.  r  fecks?'}  A  supposed  corruption  of— 
m  faith.  Our  present  rulgar  pronounce  it— 
fegs. 

Id.  I.  ST.  fVhy,  thafs  my  bawcock.1  Perhaps 
from  beau  and  coq,  U  is  still  said  m  Tulgar 
hinguage  that  such  a  one  is  a.  Jolly  cock,  eicock 
cf  the  g€nne. 

Id.  I  32. Still  virginall^tg^]    Still  playmg 

with  her  fingers,  as  a  girl  playmg  on  tne  vir- 
ginals.  A  virginal  is  a  Tery  small  kind  of 
spinnet.  Queen  Elizabeth's  virginal-book  is 
yet  in  being,  and  many  of  the  lessons  in  it  haie 
proved  so  difficult,  as  to  baffle  our  most  ex- 

rrt  players  on  the  harpsichord.  Stbbvbns. 
37.  Thou  wanfst  a  rough  pash,  and  the 
shoots  that  I  have^]  I  haie  latehr  learned  that 
pash  in  Scotland  signifies  a  heaa.  The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  I  suppose,  is  this :  y^u  tell  me, 
Tsays  Leontes  to  his  son),  that  you  are  like  me ; 
that  you  are  nw  calf.  I  am  the  homed  bull : 
thou  wantest  tne  rough  head  and  the  horns  qf 
that  animal,   compMely  to  resemble  your 

/ather.    Malonb. 
42.  As  o'erdied  blacks,]   Sir  T.  Hanmer  un- 
derstands blacks  died  too  much,  and  therefore 
rotten.    Johnson. 
Id,  I.  44.  No  bourn—]  Bourn  is  boundary. 

Id  I.  46. welkin  eye  :1    Blue  eye:  an  eye  of 

the  same  colour  with  the  welkin,  or  sky. 

Id,  I.  47. my  collop !]  So,  in  The  First  Part 

<f  King  Henry  VI. 

^Qod  knows,  thoo  art  a  collop  of  my 
flesh.** 
Id.  I.  4a  Affection !  thy  intention  stabs  the  cen- 
ter:]   Affection  means  here  imagination,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  **the  disjpotition  of 
the  mmd  when  ^^trongly  affected  or  possessed 
by  a  particular  iclea." 
Id,  L  52. credent,']  i.  e.  credible. 
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P.  330,  e.  2.  /.  74.  TAis  squash,]  A  squoBh  ii  a 
pea-pod,  in  that  state  when  the  young  peas 
Degin  to  swell  in  it. 


Id, 


I.  76.  Will  vou  take  eggs  for  money  ?]    The 


meaning  of  this  is,  wiH  you  put  up  qffronie  ? 
The  French  have  a  proverbial  sajring,  A  qui 
vendeM^oug  coouilles  f^i'^t.  whom  do  you  de- 
sign to  affront?  Mamillius's  answer  plainly 
proves  it.  Mam.  No,  my  Lord,  rit  fight, 
SMITH. 

Id,  /.  77,  — ^  happy  may  be  hie  dole !]  May  his 
dole  or  ehare  m  life  be  to  be  a  happy  man. 
The  expression  is  proverbial.  Dole  was  the 
term  for  the  allowance  ofprovision  given  to  the 
poor,  in  great  families.  The  alms  immemorial- 
tj  given  to  the  poor  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  is  still  called  the  dole.  See  The 
History  €f  Lawtbeth  Palace,  p.  31,  in  Bibl, 
Top.  Brit.    Nichols. 

P.  331,  c.  h  I.  14.  Apparent—]  that  is,  heir 
apparent,  or  the  next  claimant. 

Id  I.  Z3. the  neh,]    The  word  is  commonly 

pronounced  and  written  nib.  It  signifies  here 
the  mouth. 

Id.  I.  25.  To  her  allowing  husband  t]  Allowing 
in  old  language  is  approving.   Malonb. 

Id.  1. 26. a  fork'd  one.Z  That  is,  a  homed  oat; 

a  cuckold. 

Id.  I.  60. it  still  came  home,]   This  is  a  sea- 

fitring  expression,  meaning,  the  amchor  would 
not  take  hold. 

Id.  I.  63 made 

His  businets  wwre  material.]  i.  e.  the  more 
you  requested  him  to  stay,  the  more  urgent  be 
represented  that  business  to  be  which  summon- 
ed him  away. 

Id,  I.  65. whispering,  rounding,]    To  round 

in  the  ear  is  to  whisper,  or  to  tell  secretly. 

Id,  I.  67, gust  it—]    i,  e.  taste  it.    Stbe- 

VEV8. 

Id  I  76. lower  messes,]  Lower  messes  is  per- 
haps used  as  an  expression  to  signify  the  low- 
est degree  about  the  court 

Id  c,  3,  /.  17. boxes  honesty  behind."}   To 

hox,  is  to  bam-striog.  .The  proper  word  is, 
to  hough,  L  e.  to  cut  the  hough,  or  ham- 
string. 

Id  I.  34.  Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out. 

Against  the  non-performance,]  This  is 
one  of  the  expressions  oy  which  Shakspeare 
too  frequently  clouds  his  meaning.  This  sound- 
ing phrase  means,  I  think,  no  more  than  a  thing 
necessary  to  be  done,  Johnson. 

Id,  I.  68. the  pin  and  web.]    Disorders  in  the 

eye. 

P.  333.  e.  I.  /.  8. Hie  ber  medal,]    i.  e.  her 

portrait.    Mr.  Malone  reads  ^his  metlal." 

Id  I.  28.  Make't  thy  question,  €md  go  rot !  &c. 
This  refers  to  what  Camiiio  has  just  said,  re- 
lative to  the  queen's  chastity. 

Id.  I.  37.  Could  man  eo  blench  ?]  To  blench  is  to 
start  qff",  to  shrink. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  31.  In  whose  success  we  are  gentle  ] 
Succeee  here  means  succession.  Gentle  is 
evidently  opposed  to  simple ;  alluding  to  the 
distinction  between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry. 

Id,  I,  53.  /  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you.] 
\.  e.  I  am  the  person  appointed  by  him  to  mur- 
der you. 

Id  I.  59.  To  vice— 1  i.  e.  to  draw,  persuade  you; 
probably  for  iulviee. 

Id.  I.  63.  i.  e.  Judas. 

Id.  I.  74. whoee  foundation 

Is  piPd  upon  his  faith,]  This  folly  which 
is  erected  on  the  foundation  of  settled  6e- 
iitf. 


ACT  II. 


P.  333,  c. 

LOMB. 


U  /   45. 


'nj  lord?"    M^ 


That 


Id.  I.  73.  «<sir,'*— Mr  Malone  reads  <<  good  8ir.«> 

Id,  c,  3,  /.  II.  In  myjustceaauref  in  my  trwa 
opinion  ?]  Censure,  in  the  time  of  our  author 
was  generally  used  (as  in  this  instance)  fbr 
judgment,  opinion. 

Id.  I.  12.  Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge. f] 
is,  O  that  my  knowledge  were  less. 

Id  I.  14.  A  spider  steep'd]  Spiders  were  c 
venomous. 

Id,  I.  19. hcfU  0    H^  are  heavings,  what  m 

heaved  up. 

Id.  I,  25.  He  hae  discovered  mydesign,  and  I 

Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;]  The  seose*  I  think, 
is,  He  hath  now  discovered  my  design,  and  1 
am  treated  as  a  mere  child's  bab^,  a  thing 
pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  then  to 
move  and  actuate  as  they  please.     Heath. 

Id  L  55. will  set — ]    i.  e.  will  stigwudime 

or  brand  as  infamous. 

Id.  I,  74.  A  federary  — ]  i.  e.  confederate. 

Id  I.  76.  But  with  her  most  vile  principal,]  One 
that  knows  what  we  should  be  a»haiiied  of, 
even  if  the  |  knowledge  of  it  rested  only  in 
her  own  breast  and  that  of  ber  paraoKrar, 
without  the  participation  of  any  cooidanL  — 
But,  which  is  here  used  for  only,  renders  this 
passage  somewhat  obscure. 

Id.  /:  78.  "  bold'st  UUes ;"— M  alowb. 

P.  334,  c.  1,  /.  II.  He,  who  shaU  spetdt  fOrk», 
is  etfar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  epeake.]  Far  off  gmity,  atg- 
nifies,  guilty  in  a  remote  degree.  But  thiat  be 
speaks — means,  in  merely  speaking. 

Id.  I,  51. III  keep  my  stables  where 

I  lodge  my  wife ;]  If  Hermiooe  prove  us- 
faithful.  Ill  never  trust  my  wife  oat  of  my 
sight;  rn  always  go  in  couples  with  her;  aao, 
in  that  respect,  my  house  shall  resemble  a 
stable,  where  dogs  are  kept  in  pairs. 

Id,  I.  63.  "Then  when,"  &c    Mai1)!«. 

Id.  L  60.  -'— putter-on,]   L  e.  one  who  instigates. 

Id.  I.  63.  land-duon  him:l    Mr.  Steerens 

after  giving  various  opinions  on  this  expres- 
sion, says.  After  all  these  awkvrard  struggles 
to  obtam  a  meaning,  we  might,  I  think,  not 
unsafely  read — 

**  rd  laudattum  him, — ^ 
i.  e.  poison  him  with  laudanum. 

Id.  /.  7i. Isee'tandjeett, 

Ae  you  feel  doing  thus;  and  tee  withal 
The  instrumente  that  feel.]  Some  stage 
direction  seems  necessary  in  this  place;  Irat 
what  that  direction  should  be,  it  is  not  easy  lo 
decide.  Sir  T.  Hsnmer  ^ref^Leufina  hold 
of  hie  arm:  Dr.  Johnson— s/rtHii^  /m  ormee. 
Mr.  Henley  thinks  that  Leontes,  perkans, 
touches  the  forehead  of  Antigonus  mntk  ms 
fore  and  middle  fingere  forked  in  imitatiou 
qf  a  Snail's  Horns  ;  for  these,  or  imaginary 
horns  of  his  own  like  them,  are  the  instru- 
ments that  feel,  to  which  he  alluded.  Mr. 
MhIouc  reads  ^  but  I  do  see't,'*&c. 

Id  e.  3.  /.  12.  ''Relish  a  truth,"— MalO!«b. 

Id,  I.  34. nought  for  approbatiom,]  Appr^ 

bation  is  put  tor  proof. 

id  /.  33. stt^d  siffficiencyi]  i.  e.  ofabttitMS 

more  than  enough. 

SCBNB  n. 

P.  835,  c.  1.  /.  13.  These  dangerous  mu^fe  hmcs 
o'  the  king!\  I  have  no  where,  but  in  oar 
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author,  obterted  this  word  adopted  in  our 
tongue,  to  tignify  frtmmy^  Umaey,  But  it  is 
a  inode  of  ezprenuw  with  the  Freneh — //  y  a 
de  la  lune:  (i.  e.  he  hu  get  the  mooo  in  hit 
head;  he  it  frantic.)  CotgraTe.  **Lune^ 
folie.  Lm  fsmmt9$  cmt  dt9  lunes  i4m9  la 
Ut;    Richefet.**    Thiobald. 


■CBifV  in. 

P.  336,  e.  %  I.  % LuBo*  m%  toMy :]  That  it, 

leave  me  akme. 
Id.  I.  60.  "*  who  profetset.— Maloni. 
id,  I.  63.  til  comibrting  yowr  evils,]  Com- 

'  •     '  Jle(   * 


forimg  it  here  used  in  the  legal  sense  of  cons- 
d  abetting  b  a  criminal  action. 
the  worst  abemt  yoK.]  Were  I  the 


fortimg  and  abetting  b  a  criminal  action. 

/</.  I  60. the  worst  abimt  yam.]  Were 

weakest  of  your  servants,  1  would  yet  claim 


the  combat  a^paintt  anv  accuser. 

Id  I.  69.  A  mankud  witeA !]  i.  e.  masculine. 

Id  I.  78.  thorn  art  wowiott-ttT'd,]  fVomam^ 

tir^d,  is  peek'd  by  a  woman ;  hem^peeied, 

P.  S96,  c.  1,  /.  8.  thy  crone.]  i.  e.  thy  old 

worn-out  woman.    A  croon  is  an  old  toothless 
sheep ;  thence  an  old  woman. 

Id.  /,  4   Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 

TeJi'st  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  base- 
ness— ]  Leontes  had  ordered  Antigonus  to 
tote  up  the  bastard;  Paulina  forbids  him  to 
touch  the  princess  under  that  appellation. 
Forced  is  false,   uttered  with   violence  to 

truth.     J0H?I80N. 

fd  I.  40.  No  yellow  in't;]  Yellow  is  the  colour 

of  jealousy. 
Id.  L  43.  And,  loiel,]  A  term  of  contempt,  meaning 

worthless^  dishonest. 
Id.  c.  2,  /.  33. Swear  by  this  sword,^  It  was 

anciently  the  custom  to  swear  by  the  cross  on 

the  handle  of  a  sword. 
Id.  1. 48. commend  it  strangely  to  someplace^] 

Commit  it  to  some  place,  ae  a  stranger, 

without  more  provision. 

ACT  in. 

8CINBI. 

F.  337,  e.  1.  /.  20.  The  time  is  worth  the  use 
onH]  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on%  means, 
the  time  which  we  have  spent  m  visiting  Delos, 
has  recompensed  us  for  the  trouble  of  so 
bgit 


spoid- 


Id,  I.  42.  Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation.] 
The  word  even  is  not  to  be  understood  here 
as  an  adverb,  but  as  an  at^ctive,  signifybg 
equal  or  indifferent. 

ld,l.oi.  —^pretence — ]  is,  in  this  place,  taken 
for  a  scheme  laid,  a  design  formsd. 

Id,  /.  66.  — --wtine  integrity,  &c]  that  is,  my 
virtue  being  acoouoted  wtckednees,  my  asser- 
tion of  it  will  pass  but  for  a  lie.  Falsehood 
means  both  treachery  and  lie.    Johnsot*. 

Id.  e.  3,  /.  3. For  l^fe,  I  prisie  it^]  IM  is 

now  to  me  only  gri^,  and  as  such  only  it 
considered  bv  me :  1  would  therefore  wilUngly 
dismiss  it.    JohnsO!! . 

Id,  1. 6.  —  *Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mmm,] 
This  sentiment,  which  is  probably  borrowed 
from  Ecclesiasticus,  iiL  11,  cannot  be  too 
often  impressed  on  the  female  mud:  ^The 
^ry  of  a  man  is -.from  the  honour  of  his 
nther ;  and  a  mother  in  dishonour  is  a  re- 
proach unto  her  children.**    9rBivi.*<t. 


Id,  L  16.  tn^er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Xjtess  in^udence  to  gainsay  what  they  Mf 
Than  to  perform  it  first.]  It  is  apparent 
that  according  to  the  proper,  or  at  least,  ae- 
cordbg  to  the  present,  use  of  words,  less  should 
be  more,  or  «&aii/e(/ should  be  had.  But  Shak- 
speare  is  very  uncertam  m  his  use  of  nega- 
tives. It  may  be  necessary  once  to  observe, 
that  in  our  language,  two  negatives  did  not 
ori^inaDy  alBrm,  but  strengthen  the  negation. 
Tms  mode  of  speech  was  in  time  chai^|ed, 
but.  as  the  change  was  made  in  opposition 
to  long  custom,  it  proceeded  gradually,  and 
uniformity  was  not  obtained  but  through  an 
intermediate  confusion.    Johnson. 

Id  I.  46.  My  life  stands  b  the  level—]  To  b«  m 
the  level  is^  to  be  within  the  reach. 

Id  I,  47.  (thoee  of  your  fact  are  so,)]  I  e.  guilt. 

Id  I,  47.  «<Por  as»— Mr.  Makme  adds  these  worda 
to  the  precedbg  line. 

Id.  I.  61.  Starr'd  uwst  unluckily,]  i.  e.  bom 
under  an  inauspicious  planet 

Id.  I  68.  ----  strength  of  limit.]  Strength  to  pmf 
the  limite  of  the  childbed  chamber. 

P,  338,  0.  1,  /.  11.  The  flatness  qf  ueu  wdsery  i\ 
that  is,  how  k>w,  how  flat  I  am  laid  by  my 
calamity.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  41.  Of  the  queen's  speed,]  Of  the  scent  of 
the  queen's  trial:  so  we  still  say,  he  sped 
well  or  ill.    Johnson. 

Id.  /.  69.  *<  to  the  haiard'^—MALOm. 

Id  I.  70. commended,]  i.  e.  committed. 

Id  1. 73.  Doesmydeede  make  the  blacker  l]  This 
vehement  retraction  of  Leontes,  accompanied 
with  the  confession  of  more  crimes  than  he 
was  suspected  of,  is  a|(reeable  to  our  daily 
experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  violent  tem- 
pers, and  the  eruptions  of  minds  oppressed 
with  cuilc    Johnson. 

Id.  0.  %,  I.  17.  Thou  would'st  have  poisoned  good 
CamiUo's  honour,]  How  should  Paulba  know 
this?  No  one  had  charged  the  king  with  this 
crime  except  himself,  while  Paulina  was  ab- 
sent, attending  on  Hermione.  The  poetseeins 
to  have  forgotten  this. 

Id  I.  21 though  adevU 

Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere 
don*t :]  i.  e.  a  devil  would  have  shed  tears 
of  pity  o'er  the  damned,  ere  he  would  have 
committed  such  an  action. 

Id.  I.SS,  I  am  sorrv  for't;]  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  sudden  chau^  incident  to  vehe- 
ment and  ungovernable  mmds. 

8CBNB  111. 

P,  339, 0. 1,  /.  4.  Thou  art  perfect  then,]  Perfect 
is  of^n  used  for  certam,  well  assured,  or 
well  informed,  by  almost  all  our  ancient 
writers. 

Id,  I.  66.  thy  character:]  thy  description; 

i.  e.  the  wnting  afterwards  discovered  with 
Perdita. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  6. Abojy  or  B,  child,]  I  am  told, 

that  in  some  of  our  inland  counties,  a  female 
iaUant,  b  oontradistbotion  to  a  male  one  is 
sull  termed,  among  the  peasantry,— a  child, 
Stebvbns. 

Id.  I.  36. flap-dragoned  it:]  L  e.  swallowed 

it,  as  our  ancbnt  topers  swallowed  flap- 
dragons. 

Id.  I.  62. a  bearing  clothe]  A  beartng^loth 

is  the  fine  mantle  or  cloth  with  which  a  child 
is  usually  covered,  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
'   church  to  be  baptized.    Percy. 

Id.  I.  66.  soms  changeling :  ]  i.   e.  some 

child  left  behbd  bv  the  fairies  m  the  room 
of  one  which  they  had  stolen. 
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P.  889, 0.dt  /.  67.  YourtmmtAeoldwuin;]  i.  e. 

your  fortune's  mftde. 
M.  i.  61.  iht  next  voa^.'\   i.  e.  the  oearett 

way. 
Id,  I.  ^.  nev9r  curst  J   drf^,  signifies  imm- 

ACT  IV. 

P.  340,  c.  1,  /.  6.  and  leave  the  growth 

untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;]  Our  author  attends 
more  to  his  ideas  than  to  his  words.  The 
growth  of  the  wide  gcqt,  is  somewhat  irre- 
gular; but  he  means,  the  growth^  or  pro- 
gression of  the  time  which  filled  up  the  gap 
of  the  story  between  Perdita's  birtfi  and  her 
sixteenth  year.  To  leave  thU  growth  untried, 
is,  to  have  the  paeeagee  of  the  intermediate 
peare  unnoted  and  unexamined  Untried 
IS  not,  perhaps^  the  word  which  he  would  have 
chosen,  but  which  his  rhyme  required.  John- 
son. 

Id,  I.  39.  le  the  argument  qf  time:]  Argument  k 
the  same  with  eubjeeL 

Id.  39.  Of  thie  allow,]  To  allow  in  our 

author's  time  signified  to  approve. 


id.  I.  39.  //  ie  fifteen  yeare^]  We  should  read— 
eixteen,  according  to  scTeral  preceding  pas- 

/(/.  iTSs.  ^—m  and  my  prqjii  therein,  the  heaping 
friendships.]  Frtendehipe  is,  I  believe^  here 
used,  with  sufficient  license  merely  for  frteudlg 
q^ee.    Malonb. 

Id,  L  68.  missingly  J  Mieeinglg,  i.  e,  at  intervale, 
not  constantly. 

Id.  C.3,  /.  7. eome  question—]  i.  e.  some  talk. 


Id.  1. 18.  When  dufffbdile  begin  to  peer^ 

And 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way,]  ^  Two 
noneeneical  songs,  by  the  rogue  Autolycus,** 
says  Dr.  Bumey :  who  subsequently  observes, 
that  ^This  Autolycus  is  the  true  ancient 
Minstrel,  as  described  in  the  old  Fabliaux.** 
1  believe,  that  manv  of  our  readers  will  push 
the  comparison  a  little  further,  and  concur 
with  me  in  thinkinflr  that  our  modem  minstrels 
of  the  opera,  like  their  predecessor  Autolycus, 
are  pickpoekete  as  well  as  singers  of  noneen- 
eical ballads.    Stbbvbns. 

Id.  I.  31.  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's 
pa/e.l  The  meanbg  is,  the  red,  the  epring 
blood  now  reigne  o*er  the  nartn  lately  under 
the  dominion  of  winter.  The  English  pale, 
the  Irieh  pale,  were  frequent  expressions  in 
Shakspeare's  time;  and  the  wordM  red  and 
pale  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  anti- 
theeie     Parmer. 

Id.  I.  24.  — -^pugging  tooths"]  perhaps  progging, 
i.  e  thievish. 

Id.  I.  38.  ;  ift|f  aunte]  Aunt  appears  to  have 

been  at  this  time  a  cant  word  tor  a  bawd. 

Id.  I.  31.  wore  three-pile;]  i.  e.  rich  velvet. 

Id,  L  44. With  die,  and  drab,]   i.  e.  with 

fming  and  whoring. 
46.  the  silly  cheat:]  Cant  term  for 

picking  pocket»^ 

Id.  1. 60. tode ;]  *<  Every  eleven  wether  tods  ; 

I.  e.  wiU  produce  a  tod  or  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  wool :  every  tod  yields  a  pound  ana  some 
odd  shillings;  what  then  will  the  wool  of 
fifteen  hundred  yield  ?**  Mr.  Malone  considers 
tode  as  a  verb. 


Id.  I.  60. three-man  eong-men  ail,]  i.  e.  aio- 

gers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

Id.  I.  62. means — ]  Meane  are  tenors. 

Id.  I.  64. warden  piee;]    fVardene  are  a 

species  of  large  pears. 

P.  341,  c.  \,  /.  31.  with  trol-mv  dames:] 

Trou^madame,  French.  The  old  English  tide 
of  this  game  was  pigeon-holes  ;  as  the  arches 
in  the  machine  ttwougfa  which  the  balls  are 
rolled,  resemble  the  cavities  made  for  pigeone 
in  a  dove-house. 

Id  I.  41. motion  tf  the  prodigal  son,"]  L  e. 

the  puppet-show,  then  called  motions.  A 
term  frequently  occurring  in  our  Author. 

Id.  I.  46. Prig, /or  my  Itfe,  prig :]  To  pr^ 

is  \o  filch. 

Id.  1. 70.  -^  hent  the  stile-a :]  To  heni  the  stilt, 
is  to  take  hold  of  it. 


Id.  c.  3,  /.  3.  your  extremes,]  That  is,  the 

extravagance  qjf  his  conduct,  in  obscuhi^ 
himself  ^in  a  s wain's  wearing.'*  while  he 
**  pranked  her  up  most  goddessHULe." 

Id.  /.  6.  The  gracioue  mark—]  The  o^fed  of  all 
men's  notice. 

Id.  L  7. prank'd  up :]  To  prank  is  to  df«ss 

with  ostentation. 

Id.  I  16.  To  me,  the  difference— 1  i.  •.  between 
his  rank  and  hers. 

Id.  I.  30.  hie  work,  so  noble^ 

Vilely  bound  up  ?]  It  is  impossible  lor  any 
man  to  rid  his  mind  of  his  profession.  The 
authorship  of  Shakspeare  has  supplied  him 
with  a  metaphor,  which,  rather  Uum  he  wooid 
lose  it,  he  has  put  witli  no  great  propriety 
into  the  mouth  of  a  country  maid.  Ttunkiag 
of  his  own  works,  his  mind  passed  naturaQy 
to  the  binder.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  no  hiat 
at  an  editor.    Johmson. 

Id.  /.  36.  **0  but.  sir,**— Maloni. 

P.  342,  c.  1,  /.  33.  For  /  A/zve— ]  FV,  in  tka 
place,  signifies — because  thai. 

Id.  I.  40. dibble—]   An  instrument  used  by 

gardeners  to  make  boles  in  the  earth  fior  the 
reception  of  young  plants. 

Id.  I.  63. violete.  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  qfJutui's  eyes.j 
I  suspect  that  our  author  mistakes  Juno  lor 
Pallas,  who  was  the  goddess  of  blue  eyes. 
Sweeter  than  an  eye-lid  is  an  odd  image,  bat 
perhaps  he  uses  eweet  in  the  general  sense  far 
delightful.    JoR?faoN. 

Id.  c.  8.  /.  9.  Each  your  doing,  8cc  ]  That  is, 
vour  manner  in  each  act  crowns  the  act. 

Id.  I.  36. we  stand,  &c.]  That  is,  we  an  now 

on  our  behaviour. 

Id.  I    44.   a  worthy  feeding:]    I  consexfc 

feeding  to  be  a.  pasture,  and  a  worthy  feeding 
to  be  a  tract  or.  pasturage  not  inconsiderable, 
not  unworthy  of  my  daughters  fortune.  JoBN- 

Idl.46'. HelookelikeeooOki]  Sooth'utrutL 

Obsolete. 

Id.  I  72. fadings-:]    An  Irish  dance  of  tkii 

name  is  mention^  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  The  Irish 
Masque  at  Court.  It  is  called  R'mca  fade, 
and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Irelaad : 
but  hereYoom^  means  the*burthen  of  a  soag. 

P.  343,  c.  1,  if.  2. — -unbraided  wares?]  By  mm- 
braided  waree,  the  clown  means,  ha«  he  asj 
thing  besides  lacee  which  are  braided  ^ 
are  the  principal  commodity  sold  by  baDad- 
singing  pedlers  r 

Id.  L  6. eaddissee.]   Caddis  is,  1  believe,  a 

narrow  worsted  galloon,     l  remember  wb« 
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terv  yooDg  to  hate  heard  it  eaumented  by  a 
Dealer  among  the  articles  of  his  pack.  There 
18  a  very  narrow  dight  serge  of  this  name,  now 
made  in  France.  Jnkle  is  a  kind  of  tape  also. 
Malomb. 

P.  343,  c,  1,  L  9. the  »/e«t;«-hand,  and  the 

work  about  the  square  on't.]  Perhaps  the  sleeves 
and  bosom  part  of  a  shift. 

Id.  L  46.  kib-Ao/eJ  KUn-hole  is  the  place  into 
which  coals  are  put  under  a  stove,  a  copper, 
or  a  kiln  in  which  lime,  &c.  are  to  be  dried  or 
burned.  To  watch  the  kiln-hole^  or  stoking- 
hoU,  is  part  of  the  office  of  female  servants  in 
farm-houses. 

Id.  I.  48. Clamour  your  tongues  A    Perhaps 

the  meaning  is,  give  one  aranapetUt  and  thin 
have  done.  **  A  good  ciam^  (as  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Nichols)  in  some  villages  is  used  in  this 
sense,  signifying  a  grand  peal  of  all  the  bells  at 
once.    Malone. 

Id,  I   61. you  promieed  me  a  tawdry  lace,] 

Tawdriee  were  a  kind  of  necklaces  worn  by 
country  wenches. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  36. ead—]  For  serious. 

Id.  L  48.  That  doth  utter;—]  To  utter;  to  vend 
by  retail. 

Id.  L  63. all  men  of  hair  ;'^  Men  of  hair,  are 

hairy  men^  or  satyrs.  A  dance  of  satyrs  was 
no  unusual  entertainment  in  the  middle  aces. 

Id.  I.  64. they  call  themselves  saltiers :]    He 

means  satyrs. 

Id  I.  66. gallimaufry ]  A  confused  heap 

of  things  together. 

Id.  I.  67. by  the  squire.]  L  e.  by  the  foot  rule. 

Esquierre,  Fr. 

Id  I.  73.  Pol.  O,  father,  yot^U  know  more  of 
that  hereafter.]  This  is  an  answer  to  some- 
thing which  the  shepherd  is  supposed  to  have 
said  to  Polixenes  during  the  dance. 

P.  344,  c.  1,  /.  11, straited—2   i.  e.  put  to 

difficulties. 

Id,  /.  23. or  the  fann'd  snow, 

Thafs  bolted,  &c.]  The  fine  sieve  used  by 
millers  to  separate  flower  from  bran  is  called 
a  bolting  cloth. 

Id.  I.  71. dispute  his  own  estate?]    Perhaps 

for  dispute  we  might  read  compute :  but  dis- 
pute his  estate  may  be  the  same  with  talk  over 
his  chairs.    Johnson. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  30.  Mr.  Malone  reads,  **  shalt  never 
see." 

Id,  /.  46.  I  was  not  much  afeard;  &c.]  The  cha- 
racter is  here  finely  sustained.  To  nave  made 
her  quite  astonished  at  the  king's  discovenr  of 
himself  had  not  become  her  birth;  and  to 
have  given  her  presence  of  mind  to  have  made 
this  reply  to  the  king,  had  not  become  her  edu- 
cation.   Warburto?!. 

P.  346,  c.  1,  /.  17. and  by  my  fancy:]    It 

must  be  remembered  that  fancy  in  our  author 
very  often,  as  in  this  place,  means  love. 

Id.  I.  76.  Your  discontenting/aM«r  strive  to  qua- 
lify.Z  Discontenting  U  in  our  author's  lan- 
guage the  same  as  discontented. 

Id  e,  2,  /.  4.  But  as  the  unthought^n  accident  is 
guilty. 
To  what  we  wildly  do ;]  [Guilty  to,  though 
it  sounds  harsh  to  our  ears,  was  the  phraseo- 
logv  of  the  time,  or  at  least  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  this  is  one  of  those  passages  that  should 
caution  us  not  to  disturb  his  text  merely  be- 
cause the  language  appears  different  from  that 
now  in  use.    Malomb. 

Id.  I.  60.  But  not  take  in  the  mind.]   To  take  in 
anciently  meant  to  conquer,  to  get  the  better 
of 
Id.  I.  66.  ''—She  is  iUhe  rear  our  birth."*    Ma- 

LONB. 

Id  L  79. pomander,]  A  pomander  was  a  little 


ball  made  of  perfumes  and  worn  in  the  pocket, 
or  about  the  neck,  to  present  infection  in  ti  net 
of  plague. 

P.  346.  c.  1,  /.47. boot,]  that  is,  something 

over  and  above  ;  or,  as  we  now  say,  somethistg 
to  boot. 

Id.  I.  61. is  haff  a&jed  already.]  i.  e.  half 

«/rmp«(/ already. 

Id.  I.  76. what  have  we  twain  forgot?]  This 

is  one  of  our  author's  dramatic  expedients  to 
introduce  a  conversation  apart,  account  for 
a  sudden  exit,  &c.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  fVindsor,  Dr.  Caius  suddenly  excaims — 
'^Q'ayfoublii?'^wA  Mrs.  Quickly  -*«Out 
upon't !  what  have  I  forgot?^   Stbbvbns. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  20.  *«lf  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of 
honesty  to  acquaint  the  ^king  withsd,  I  would 
not  do't."    BIalonb. 

Id.  I.  69. -qf  what  having,]   L  e.  estate,  'pro- 

Id,  I.  66. •  therefore  they  do  not  ^ve  us  the 

lie,]  The  meaning  is,  they  are  paid  for  lying, 
therefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie,  they  sell 
it  us. 

Id.  I.  6a with  the  manner.]    In  the  fact 

Id.  /.  76. m«tfiiia/tf,ortoze— ]  'Vo  insinuate^ 

and  to  tease,  or  toaze,  are  opposite.  The 
fiSrmer  signifies  to  introduce  itself  obliquely 
into  a  thing,  and  the  latter  to  get  something  out 
that  was  knotted  up  in  it. 

P.  347,  e  1,  /.  61. the  hottest  day  prognosti- 
cation proclaims  J    that  is,  the  hottest  day 
/'oretM  in  the  almanack. 
68. bein^  something  gentlv  considered, 

MeanSf  /  having  a  gentlemanluee  considera- 
tion gwen  am,  i.  e.  a  bribe,  will  bring  you, 
&c. 

ACTV. 

SCENE  I. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  60.  Or,  from  the  all  ihat  are,  took 
something  good^  This  's  a  favourite  thought ; 
it  is  bestowed  on  Miranda  and  Rosalind.  John- 
son. 

P.  348,  c.  1,  /.  31. incense  we— J   L  e,  t»- 

stigate  me,  set  me  on. 

Id  I.  37.  Shou'dniX^]  i.  e.  split. 

Id.  I.  39.  **  Stars,  stars,"— Malone. 

Id.  L  49.  Affront  his  eye.']  To  effront,  is  to 
meet. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  6.  Is  colder  than  that  theme)]  i.  e. 
than  the  lifeless  body  of  Hermione,  the  thems 
or  subject  of  your  writbg. — Malone. 

Id.  I.  60.  ^Once  more  to  look  on  him."  Ma- 
lone. 

Id,  I,  63. thcU  a  kinq,  Bt  friend,]   At  friend, 

perhaps  means,  at  friendship. 

P.  349,  c,  1,  /.  44. m  question.]  i.  e.  conver- 
sation. 

Id,  I.  66.  The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike.]  A 
quibble  upon  the  false  dice  so  called. 

Id,,  L  70.  Remember  since  you  ow*d  no  more  to 
time,  &c.]  Recollect  the  period  when  you  were 
of  my  age. 

SCENE  II. 

Id,  c.  2,  /.  31 if  the  importance  were  joy,  or 

sorrow :]  Importance  nere  means,  the  thiug 
imported. 

Id.  7.63. the  affection  <^  nobleness,]  Affec- 
tion here  perhaps  means  cKsposition  or  qua- 
lity. 

Id.  I.  66. favour  ]  i.  e.  countenance,  fea- 
tures. 

Id,  I.  70. iDtiA  clipping  Aer ;]  i.  e.  embracing 

her. 
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P,  960,  e.  1,  i.  SL mosimarbU  there,]   i.  o. 

thoM  who  had  the  hardest  hearts. 

M,  I.  63.  W^  would  be  thence,  that  hoe  the  bene- 
JUqfaeceeef]  It  was,  I  suppose,  oolv  to  snare 
his  own  labour  that  the  poet  put  this  wnole 
scene  into  narratiye,  for  though  part  of  the 
transaction  was  already  known  to  the  audience 
and  therefore  could  not  properly  be  shown 
again,  yet  the  two  kings  might  have  met  upon 
the  stage,  and,  after  the  examination  of  the 
old  shepherd,  the  young  lady  might  have  been 
recognised  in  sight  of  the  spectators.  Joa!f80!f. 

Id,  e.  3, 7.  28. franklins  ea^  t/,]  Franklin  is  a 

freeholder,  or  ffeomamf  a  man  above  a  villain, 
but  not  a 


P.3Bl,e.\,  Ids. wrought- 

agiUted. 


0  i*  e.  worked, 


id.  /.  60.   The  fixure  </ A«r  cm  Act  noCkm  tfi*#,] 
The  meaning  is,  though  the  eye  be  fixed,  [mm 

the  eye  of  a  statue  always  is]  yet  it  f '^ 

have  motion  in  it :  that  tremulous  n 


is  perceptible   in  the  eve  of  a  living  peracHi 
how  much  soever  one  endeavour  to  fix  it. 

Id.  I.  6L  As  toe  ore  moct*d  with  art.]  Ae,  is 
used  by  our  author  here  as  in  some  other  plaoes. 
for'^Mtf.'*    fft/A  has  the  force  of  6y. 

Id.  I.  63.  You  precioue  winners  all ;]  Yoii  wlio 
by  this  discovery  have  gained  what  you  de- 
sired, may  jom  in  festivity,  in  which  1,  wbo 
have  lost  what  never  can  be  recovered^  can 
have  no  part. 

Id.  1. 64. yowr  exultation. 

Partake  to  every  one.]  Partake  here  i 
participate. 
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Sbakbpbarb  might  have  taken  the  general 
plan  of  this  comedy  from  a  translation  of  the 
MeMchmi  of  Plautns,  by  W.  W.  i.  e.  (accord- 
ing to  Wood)  William  Warner,  in  1695,  whose 
version  of  the  acroslical  argument  hereafter 
quoted  is  as  follows  :  — 

«Two  twinoe  borne  sonnes  a  Sicill  marchant  had, 

*  MeoechmiM  one,  and  Soalcleii  the  other ; 
•The  first  hi*  father  lost,  a  little  lad ; 

"  The  Krandiire  namde  the  latter  like  hii  brother : 
•This  (crowne  a  man)  long  travell  took  to  seeke 

"His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnam  came. 
•Where  th'  other  dwelt  inricht.  and  him  so  like, 

•  That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  same, 
•Father,  wife,  neighbours,  each  mistaking  either, 

•Much  pleasant  error,  ere  they  meet  togither  * 

Perhaps  the  last  of  these  lines  suggested  to 
Shakspeare  the  title  for  his  piece. 

See  this  translation  of  the  Menackmi,  among 
sis  old  Plays  on  which  Shahspears  foundsd, 
&c.  published  by  S.Leacroft,  Charing-cross. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  address  AdLectorsm, 
prefixed  to  the  errata  of  Decker's  Satiromastix^ 
&C.1602,  is  the  following  passage,  which  apparent- 
ly alludes  to  the  title  ot  the  comedy  before  us  : 

**  In  steed  of  the  Trumpets  sounding  thrice 
before  the  play  be^n,  it  shall  not  be  amisse  (for 
bim  that  will  read)  first  to  beholde  this  short 
Comedy  of  Errors,  and  where  the  greatest  enter, 
to  give  them  instead  of  a  hisse,  a  gentle  correc- 
tion."   Steevens. 

1  suspect  this  and  all  other  plays  where  much 
rhyme  is  used,  and  especially  long  hobbling 
Terses,  to  have  been  among  Shakspeare*s  more 
early  pro  ductions.    Blackstonb. 

lam  possibly  singular  in  thinking  that  Shak- 
speare  was  not  under  the  slightest  obligation,  in 
forming  this  comedy,  to  Warner's  translation 
of  the  Menachmi.  The  additions  otErotes  and 
Sereptus,  which  do  not  occur  in  that  translation, 
and  he  could  never  invent,  are,  alone,  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  believe  that  he  was  no  way 
indebted  to  it.  But  a  further  and  more  con- 
vincing proof  is,  that  he  has  not  a  name,  line, 
or  word,  from  the  old  play,  nor  any  one  inci- 
dent but  what  must,  of  course,  be  common  to 


every  translation.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  I 
observe,  suspects  *'  this  and  all  other  plays  where 
much  rhyme  is  used,  and  especially  long  hob- 
bling verses,  to  have  been  among  Shakspeare's 
more  early  productions."  But  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  "long  hobbling  verses" 
have  the  honour  of  proceeding  from  his  pen  : 
and,  in  fact,  the  superior  elegance  and  harmony 
of  his  language  is  no  less  distinguishable  in  his 
earliest  than  his  latest  production.  The  truth 
is,  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  firom  the  most 
striking  dissimilarity  of  style,  a  tissue  as  dif- 
ferent as  silk  and  worsted,  that  this  comedy, 
though  boasting  the  embellishments  of  our 
author's  genius,  in  additional  words,  lines, 
speeches,  and  scenes,  was  not  originally  his,  but 
proceed  from  some  inferior  playwright,  who 
was  capable  of  reading  the  Menachmi  without 
the  help  of  a  translation,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
make  use  of  Warner's.  And  this  1  take  to 
have  been  the  case,  not  only  with  the  three 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  as  I  think  a  late  edi- 
tor (0  si  sic  omnia  I)  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
but  with  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Lovers 
Labour's  Lostj  and  King  Richard  II. ,  in  all 
which  pieces  Shakspeare's  new  work  is  as  ap- 
parent as  the  brightest  touches  of  Titian  would 
be  on  the  poorest  performance  of  the  veriest 
canvas-spoiler  that  ever  handled  a  brush.  The 
originals  of  these  plays,  (except  The  Second 
and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.)  were  never 
printed,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  been  put 
into  his  hands  by  the  manager,  for  the  purpose 
of  alteration  and  improvement,  which  we  find 
to  have  been  an  ordinary  practice  of  the  theatre 
in  his  time.  We  are  therefore  no  longer  to 
look  upon  the  above  '*  pleasant  and  fine  con- 
ceited comedie,"  as  entitled  to  a  situation  among 
the  "  six  plays  on  which  Shahspeare  founded 
his  Measure  for  Measure,^''  &c.  of  which  I 
should  hope  to  see  a  new  and  improved  edition. 

RiTSON. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  \Wt. 
Malonb. 
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Act  I. — ScBNB  1.  { 

"  jSfftom.  My  wife,  more  carefyri  for  the  Utler-born, 
Had  iMten'd  him  unto  a  muUl  ipare  raast, 
Such  ••  lea-fating  men  provide  for  ttomif. 
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On  ft  etreftil  reviakm  of  tht  following  fcraea,  I  do  not  beritate  to  firononnoe  them  the  compociUon  of  two 
«neaaal  wiiten.  Shakspeare  bad  undoubtedly  a  tbare  in  them ;  bnt  that  the  entire  play  wa«  no  work  of  hit .  if  nn 
opinion  which  (a«  Benedict  says)  «flre  cannot  inelt  out  of  me;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  lUke."  Thus,  as  we  are 
infonned  by  Aulas  Oellius.  lib.  lii.  cap.  3,  some  plays  were  absolutely  ascribed  to  Plautus,  which  in  truth  had  only 
been  iretraetatm  tt  expoiUit)  ratoncbed  and  polished  by  him. 

In  this  comedy  we  find  more  intricacy  of  plot  than  distinction  of  character;  and  oar  attention  is  less  fbrciUy 
engaged,  because  we  can  guess  in  great  measure  how  the  denouement  will  be  brought  about.  Tet  the  subject 
appears  to  hare  been  reluctantly  dismissed,  eren  in  this  last  and  unnecessary  scene ;  wbere  the  saoM  mistidies  am 
continued,  till  the  power  of  affording  entertainment  is  entirely  lost.  SUtoeMs. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


SOLINUS,  DMk€  of  Ephtmt. 
iBOEON,  a  M9rchanf9f  Spraeuae. 

itufin  Brctkertt  tutd  Sona 
tojEgtoncmdjBmUia, 
btU  mUtnowm  to  *ack 
other. 


DROmO  </  Epketmt,   ( twin  Brotkmr;  and  Atttndantt 
BALTHAZAR'  a  MercKant. 


on  tMe  two  Ant^i>hoiu9*$. 


ANGELO,  a  Goldsmith. 
A  Merchant,  Friend  to  Antiphobu  cfSuraenee. 
PINCH,  a  Schoolmaettr  and  a  Coi^urer. 
iEMIUA,  wife  to  JSaeon,  an  Abbes*  at  Ephesus, 
AURIANA.  mre  to  Antiphotue  of  Bphesue. 
LUCIANA,  her  Sister. 
LUCE,  her  Servant, 
A  Courtezan. 

0«toler,  QMcers,  and  other  Attendants. 


ScEHEr-Ephesus. 


ACT  I. 


ScEMB  L— ii  Hall  m  the  Duke'B  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Mgsov,  Gaoler,  Qficere,  amd  other 

JLitendants, 

.^e,  Pnx«ed,  Solinos.  to  procore  my  fall. 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke,  Merchant  of  Syracasa.  plead  no  more ; 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  oor  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well^dealing  coontnrmen,^ 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  uves. 
Have  seal'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods^^- 
£xcludes  all  pity  from  our  threat* ning  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestbe  jars 
Twat  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us. 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  tra£9c  to  oor  adverse  towns : 
Nay,  more. 

If  any,  bora  at  Bphesos,  be  seen 
At  any  S^racosan  marts  and  (airs ; 
Again,  if  any  Syracnsan  born 
Come  to  the  ba^  of  Bphasus,  he  dies. 
His  goods  conoscate  to  the  duke's  dispose 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  vawed  at  the  highest  rate, 
Cannoi  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefinre,  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 

JEge,  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  words 
are  done. 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

iPuke.  Well,  Syraousan,  say,  in  bnef,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  finom  thy  native  home ; 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesos. 

JBge,  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable  : 
Yet  that  the  world  may  witness,  thnt  my  end 
Was  wiouffht  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I'll  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syiaoosa  was  I  bora ;  and  wed  ^ 
CJnto  a  woman,  happy  bnt  for  me, 
And  bv  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 
With  ner  I  liv'd  in  joy;  our  wealth  increas*d,  ^ 
By  promerous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum,  tall  my  Actor's  death ; 
And  he  (great  care  of  goods  at  imndom  left) 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracemeats  of  my  spouse : 
Prom  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  roootht  old, 
Befbra  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 
Tlie  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear.) 
Had  made  provision  ibr  her  following  me. 


And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  when  1  was. 

There  she  had  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other. 

As  could  nut  be  distingnish*d  bat  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self  same  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike : 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bou^Dt,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  sucn  boys. 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  retura: 

Unwilling!  agreed;  alas,  too  soon.  # 

We  oame  aboard: 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail*d. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 

Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope , 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant. 

Did  bnt  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death; 

Which,  though  myself  would  ffladly  have  embrac'd. 

Vet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes. 

That  moura'a  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  noiie« —  ^ 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat. 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us : 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bora, 

Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 

Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  tor  storms ; 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 

Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 

The  children  thus  dbpoe'd,  my  wife  and  I, 

Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fiz'd. 

Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast; 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 

Were  carried  tovrards  Corinth,  as  we  thought 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 

1>ispers*d  those  vapours  that  offended  us; 

Ana,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light. 

The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 

Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us. 

Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidauras  this : 

But  ere  they  came.— O,  let  me  say  no  more !  •^ 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.  [so: 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man.  do  not  break  off 
For  we  may  pity,  thooni  not  pardon  thee. 

JEge.  O,  bad  the  gods  done  so,  1  had  not  now 
Worthily  term*d  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  lefigoes, 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock  ,- 
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Which  being  vinleDtly  borne  npon, 

Oar  helpful  ship  was  SDlitted  in  the  niidst, 

8a  that,  in  this  uiyust  uivorce  of  as, 

FoKane  had  left  to  both  of  as  alike 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 

Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  9fi  burdened 

With  lesser  weight;  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 

Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind; 

And  in  oor  siglit  they  three  were  taken  op 

By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought 

At  length,  another  ship  had  seized  on  us  ; 

And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 

Gave  helpful  welcome  to  their  sbipwreck'd  guests ; 

And  woald  have  reft  the  fishers  oi  their  prey. 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail. 

And  therefore  homeward    did    they   bend   their 

coarse. — 
Thos  have  yoo  heard  me  sevei^d  from  my  bliss ; 
That  by  misfortones  was  my  life  prolong'd. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  misnaps.  [for, 

J)ukt,  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thoa  sorrowest 
Do  me  the  favoar  to  dilate  at  fall 
What  hath  befall'u  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

jE^e.  My  yoaneest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care. 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  impdrtan'd  me. 
That  his  attendant,  (for  his  case  was  like. 
Reft  of  his  brother,  bat  retained  his  name,) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 
Whom  whilst  I  laboor'a  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hasarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  sammers  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus ; 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsoogbt. 
Or  that^  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  mv  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  aeatb. 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Jhike,  Hapless    iEgeon,  whom  the  fiites  have 
mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremit}[  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  oar  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  mv  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannnl, 
My  souf  should  sue  as  advocate  for  (hee. 
But  though  then  art  ac^udged  to  the  death. 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall  d. 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement. 
Yet  will  I  fiivoar  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Epnesns ; 
Beg  thoo,  or  borrow  to  mal^e  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  not,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die : — 
Guoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

GcMH,  I  will,  my  lord. 

JEge.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  ^geon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  [Exeunt* 

Scene  IL—A  Public  Place. 

Enter  AxnPBOLUS  andDRomo  of  Syracuse,  and 
a  Merchant, 

Mer,  Therefore,  give  out,  yon  are  of  Epidamnam, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
ThiB  veiT  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here  j 
And  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life. 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Oo  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 
And  stay  tbnre,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
W  ithin  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that.  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Pernse  the  traders,  pse  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 


[KxiL 
ine  mn 
(oofllest. 


ActH 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  woald  fake  fan  al  fov 

word. 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  ISmH. 

Ant.  S  A  trusty  vulahi,  sir;  that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  vrith  care  and  melancbolyy 
Lightens  my  humour  with  bis  merry  jrsta. 
What,  will  yoa  walk  with  roe  aboot  the  tDvn, 
And  then  go  to  my  ion,  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  nerchanfa^ 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  moch  benefiit : 
I  crave  your jperdon.    Soon,  at  five  o'clock. 
Please  you,  FU  meet  with  yoo  opon  the  nait. 
And  afterwards  consort  yoa  till  bed-time ; 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  yoa  now. 

Ant.  S.  FareweU  tiU  then:  I  will  go  lone  mjaft 
And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 

Mer,  Sir,  I  commend  yon  to  yoor  awm  < 

Ant.  S,  He,  that  commends  me  to 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get 
I  to  the  worid  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop: 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inouisitive,  confonnds  himself: 
So  I,  to  fine!  a  mother,  and  a  brother. 
In  qoest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myselll 

£fi^er  DHomo  qfEphettu, 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  dftte. — 
What  now?  How  chance,  thoa  art  retuni'd  so  sooa? 

Dro,  E,  Retum'd  so  soon!  rather  approact'd 
too  late: 
The  capon  bams,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  has  strucken  twelve  npootbe  beU» 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  yon  come  not  home ; 
Yoo  come  not  home,  because  too  have  no  ali—ai  \, 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  yoor  bu^ ; 
Bat  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-dav. 

Ant.  8.  Stop  in  vonr  wind,  sir ;  tell  me  this,  I  pnr. 
Where  have  yoa  left  the  money  that  I  gave  yea  ? 

Dro.  E,  0,-«izpence,  that  I  had  o'WedMidt; 
last. 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  cmpper  ?~ 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir,  1  kept  it  not 

Ant,  8,  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  huniMir  dow  : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  t 
We  being  strangers  here,  bow  dar'st  thoo  trsst 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 

Dro.  E.  1  pray  yoo,  jest,  sir,  as  yoa  sit  at  dinsff: 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  yoa  in  post; 
If  I  return.  I  shall  be  post  mdeedf; 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  apoo  my  pats 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  shoold  be  yov 

clock, 
And  strike  you  home  withoot  a  messen^eb 

Ant.  8,  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  sst 
of  season; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  thw : 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  7 

Dro,  E,  To  me,  sir?  why  yoa  gave  no  goU  i» 
me.  IfnnlidisiSi. 

Ant.  8.   Come  on,   sir  knave,  have  doae  yssr 
And  tell  me,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  tfaychaife. 

Dro.  E.  My  cliarge  was  but  to  fetch  yoa  £riB 
the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinaer; 
My  mistress,  and  her  sister,  sta^  for  yoo. 

Ant.  8.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me. 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money  \ 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  voora. 
That  stands  on  tricks,  when  1  am  aodiapoa'd: 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thoo  hadst  of  me? 

Dro,  E,  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  apoo  my  psK, 
Some  of  my  mistress*  marks  upon  my  sbooldefa. 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  yoo  botk— 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again. 
Perchance,  yoa  %vill  not  bear  them  patieiitlr. 
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AmL  8.  Thy  Biitren'  marks !  what  migtreM, 
sla re,  hast  thon  ?  [Phoeni  z ; 

Dro.  E.  Yonr  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the 
She  that  doth  fast,  till  jon  come  home  to  dinner. 
And  prays,  that  yoa  will  hie  yoa  home  to  dinner. 

Ant,  8.  What,  wilt  thoa  floot  me  thos  unto  my 
fiMe, 
Beio^ibrbid?  There,  take  yoa  that,  sir  knave. 

Dro.  K  What  mean  yoo,  sir?  for  Ood's  sake, 
hold  jroor  hands ; 
NaT,  an  yoa  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels.    [Exit, 

Ant,  8.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  o'er-ranght  or  all  my  money. 
They  sav,  this  town  is  fall  of  coienage ; 
As,  nimble  jog^^ers,  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  chance  the  mind, 
Soal-killing  witches,  that  deform  tne  body; 
Diwoised  cheaters,  pratio^  moantebanks. 
And  many  soch  like  liberties  of  sm : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
rU  to  the  Centaor,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear,  my  money  is  not  safe.  [Exit, 

ACT  n. 

SoBNB  L—A  jmb&c  Plact, 
Enter  Adbiama  amd  Luoama. 

Adr,  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  retam'd. 
That  in  soch  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sore,  Lnciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc,  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him. 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  as  dine,  and  never  mt : 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty: 
Time  is  their  master;  and,  when  they  see  time. 
They'll  go,  or  come :  If  so.  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr,  Why  should  their  libeity  than  oars  be  more? 

Jmo,  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'door. 

Adr,  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  iU. 

Jmc.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr,  There's  none,  but  asses,  will  be  bridled  so. 

Ime,  Why,  heads^ng  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  its  bmind,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  win^  fowls. 
Are  their  males'  subject,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wafry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  letyour  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr,  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

hue.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage -bed. 

AAr.  Bu^  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 
some  sway. 

Luc,  Ere  I  learn  love.  Til  practise  to  obey. 

Adr,  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where? 

Luc,  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr,  Patience,  unoMv'd,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  caose. 
A  wretchal  soul,  bruis*d  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cir ; 
Bat  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  comolain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkhid  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would'st  relieve  me : 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 
This  feol-besg^d  patience  in  thee  will  be  left 

Luc,  Well,  1  will  marry  one  day.  bat  to  try  ^— 
Here  comes  yoar  man«  now  is  your  husband  ugh. 

JBWsr  DBomo  cf  Ephesus, 
Adr.  Say,  is  yoor  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 
Dro.  E,  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr,  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?  know'st 

thou  his  mind  ? 
Dro,  R  Ay,  ay,  he  tohl  his  mind  upon  mine  ear: 


Beshrew  his  hand,  1  scarce  conid  understand  it 

Luc,  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  cooldst  not 
feel  his  meaning? 

Dro,  E,  Nav,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
welt  feel  hb  blows ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that 
I  coold  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say.  I  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  hooie? 
It  seems,  he  hath  giVat  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro,  E,  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn 
mad! 

Atk;  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ?  [stark  mad : 

Dro.  K  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ;  but,  sure,  he's 
When  I  desiPd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
'TVs  dinner-time,  quoth  I ;  My  gold^  quoth  he : 
Your  meat  doth  Immt  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he: 
Willyou come  home  f  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he : 
Where  ie  the  thousandmarke  I  gave  thee,  villainf 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  it  bum'd^My  gold,  quoth  he: 
Mv  mietreee,  eir,  quoth  I ;  nang  up  thy  mietreee  ; 
I  know  not  thy  mietreee  ;  out  on  thy  mietreee  ! 

Luc.  Quoth  who? 

Dro.  E,  Quoth  my  master : 
/  know,  quoth  he,  no  houee,  no  wtfe,  no  mietreee  ;— 
So  that  my  errand,  doe  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  snoolders; 
For,  in  conclusioo,  he  did  beat  me  these. 

Adr,  Oo  back  again,  thoa  slave,  and  fetch  him 


Dro,  R  do  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  GUmTs  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

A<h;  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  head  across. 

Dro.  E,  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating  : 
Between  yon  I  shall  have  a  holy  head.  [home. 

Adr,  Hence,  prating  peasant ;  fetch  thy  master 

Dro,  JSL  Am  I  so  rouna  with  you,  as  you  with  me. 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  yoa  must  case  me  in  leather. 

[Exit, 

Luc,  Fy,  how  impatience  lowereth  in  your  face ! 

Adr,  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  mv  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  7 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd. 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? 
Thaf  s  not  my  fault,  he's  master  of  my  state . 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  {[round 
Of  my  defeatures :  My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feeds  from  home  j  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Zntc.  Self-harming  lealousy! — fy,  beat  it  hence. 

Atlr,  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dis- 
pense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know,  he  promis'd  me  a  chain  ;— 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain. 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  iewel,  best  enamelled. 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  'bides  still 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold  :  and  so  no  man,  that  ham  a  name. 
But  faiiehood  and  corrupti<m  doth  it  shame. 


Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye^  1 

I'll  weepwhat's  left  away,  and  weeping  die.        > 

Luc,  Hew  many  fond  fools  serve  madjealousy !  | 

USxeunt, 

SciNS  II.— TAs  i 
Enter  AwnrHOLUS  qf8yracuee. 
Ant.  8,  The  gold,  I  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wandf  r'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out 
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By  oompntatioD,  and  mine  boaf  a  report, 
I  coald  uot  speak  with  Drumio,  suice  at  first 
I  seat  him  from  the  mart :  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syraeuge. 
Huw  DOW,  sir?  is  yoor  merry  hmnoar  altered? 
As  yoQ  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
Yoa  know  no  CenUor?  yon  receiv'd  no  gold? 
Yoar  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix?  Wast  thoa  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thoa  didst  answer  me  ? 
Dro,  S,  What  answer,  sir?  when  spake  I  snch 
a  word?  [since. 

Ant.  8,  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 
Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  yon  since  yoa  sent  me  hence. 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  eold  yoa  gave  me. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thoa  didst  deny  the  gold's  re- 
ceipt ; 
And  told'at  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thoa  felt'st  I  was  displeased. 

Dro.  8.  I  am  glad  to  see  yoa  in  this  merry  veb : 
What  means  this  jest?  I  pray  yoa,  master,  tell  me. 
Ant.  8.  Yea,  dost  thoo  jeer,  and  float  me  in  the 
teeth? 
Think'st  thou,  I  jest?  Hold,  take  thoa  (hat,  and 
that  {Beating  him.) 

Dro.  8.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake :  now  yoar  jest 
is  earnest : 
Upon  what  bargain  do  yoa  give  it  me  ? 

Ant.  8.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometime 
Do  use  you  for  mjr  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Yoar  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines,  let  foolish  pmta  make  sport. 
Bat  creep  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  yoar  sconce. 

Dro.  8.  Sconce,  call  you  it ;  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 
and  ensconce  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  mv  wit  in 
my  shoulders.    But,  I  pray,  sin  why  am  I  Seaten? 
Ant,  8,  Dost  thou  not  know  r 
Dro,  8.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  1  am  beaten. 
Ant.  8.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
Dro.  8.  At,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say, 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 
Ant.  8,  Why,  first— for  floating  me ;  and  then, 
wherefore,— 
For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 
Dro.  8.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  oat 
of  season  ? 
When,    in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason  ? 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Ant.  8.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 
Dro,  8.  MarrjT,  sir,  for  this  something,  that  yoo 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  8,  rU  make  yoa  amends  next,  to  give  yon 
nothing  for  something.  But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner 
time  ?  (have. 

Dro.  8.  No,  sir ;  I  think,  the  meat  wants  that  I 
Ant,  8.  In  good  time,  sir,  what's  that? 
Dro,  8,  Basting. 

Ant,  8,  Well,  sir.  then  'twill  be  dry. 
Dro.  8.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  yoa  eat  none  of  it 
Ant.  8,  Your  reason  ? 

Dro,  8,  Ltsi  it  make  yoo  choleric,  and  purchase 
me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant,  8.  Well,  sir.  learn  to  jest  in  good  time ; 
lliere's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  8.  I  darst  have  denied  that,  before  yoa  were 
■0  choleric. 
Ant.  8.  Bt  what  rule,  sir? 
Dro.  8,  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  aa  plain  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  fiither  Time  himself. 
Ant,  8.  Let's  hear  it 

Dro.  8.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  bis 
hair,  that  grows  bald  by  natore. 
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Ant.  8.  fifay  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recavery  ? 

Dro.  8.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  his  peroLe,  aad 
recover  the  lost  hairofanother  man. 

Ant.  8.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  Ink',  ha> 
ing,  as  it  ia*  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  8,  iBecause  it  is  a  blessing  that  be 
.on  beasts :  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit 

Ant.  8.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  ha 
hair  than  wit  [to  looe  bis  lair. 

Dro.  8.  Not  a  man  of  those  but  be  hath  tbe  «it 

Ant,  8.  Why,  thoa  didst  conelode  hairy  meopIsB 
dealers  without  wit 

Dro.  8.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  i 
he  loseth  it  in  a  Kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  8,  For  what  reason? 

Dro.  8.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  yoo. 

Dro.  8.  Sure  ones,  then.^ 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  i 

Dro,  8,  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant.  8,  Name  them. 

Dro.  8,  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  apfsA 
in  tiring :  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  afaoud  asi 
drop  in  his  jMnrridge. 

Ant.  8,  Vou  woold  all  this  time  have  prawd 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro,  8.  Marry,  and  did,  sir;  namely,  nofisMto 
recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  8,  But  your  reason  was  not  sobatantial,  wfa; 
there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  8.  Thus  1  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  bsR 
and  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  held  lio^ 
lowers. 

Ant,  8.  I  knew,  'twoold  be  a  bald  < 
Bat  soil!  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriana  <md  Luciana. 

Atir,  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus.  look  strange,  Un  ■ 
Some  other  mistress  bath  thj  sweet  aspeots, 
1  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  anar]^d  wonMst  vav. 
That  never  words  were  music  io  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
Thttt  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savooPd  in  thy  taate. 
Unless  I  spake,  look'd,  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to  tbee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  coses  ^ 
That  thon  art  then  estranged  from  thyself: 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 
That,  ondividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  mv  love,  as  easv  may'st  thoa  &I1 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  golph. 
And  take  nnmingled  thence  that  drop  agaii^ 
Without  addition,  or  diminishing. 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick* 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spam  aC  me. 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  m  mv  face. 
And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  my  harlot  brvw. 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-rin^ 
And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thoa  canst:  and  therefore,  see,  than  ds  & 
I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot: 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  last : 
For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  pUy  &ise, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 
Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 
Keep  then  fair  league  and  trace  with  thy  trae  M, 
I  live  dis-stain'd.  thou  undisboooured 

Ant.  8.  Plead  vou  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  ym 
In  Epbesus  I  am  but  two  boars  old,  |mI 

As  stimnge  onto  yoor  town,  as  to  yoar  talk; 
Who,  every  wora  by  all  my  wit  being  acanaM, 
Want  wit  b  all  one  word  to  ondershuid. 
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Xnc.  Fy,  brother !  how  the  world  is  chaQg'd  with 
yon! 
When  were  yoa  woot  to  nee  my  sister  thus? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dioner. 

Ant.  S,  By  Dromio? 

J)ro,8.  Byrne?  rhim,— 

Adr,  Bj  thee ;  and  this  thoo  didst  retnm  irom 
Hiat  he  did  bofiet  thee,  aod,  io  his  blows, 
Denied  ny  house  for  his,  me  for  bis  wife. 

Ani,  S.  Did  yon  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact? 

Jhro.  8.  I,  sir?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  8.  Villain,  thou  Kest ;  for  even  her  very  words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  oo  the  mart 

Dro,  8.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ani,  8.  How  can  she  thos  then  call  us  by  our 


ACT  III. 


Unless  it  be  by  inspiration? 

Atk:  How  ul  agrees  it  with  voor  gravity. 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  ? 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt. 
But  wrong  not  that  wroo^  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine  : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine ; 
WlKwe  weakness,  married  to  thy  stron^r  state. 
Makes  me  with  thv  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss : 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  witn  intrusion 
Infect  thv  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant,  8.  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for  her 
theme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  oflVr'd  fallacy. 

JAtc,  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for 

dinner. 
J}ro.8,  O,  for  my  beads!  I  cross  me  for  a 
sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land ; — O,  spite  of  spites ! — 
We  talk  Mrith  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ; 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  piuch  us  black  and  blue. 
Zmc,  Why  prat'st  thoo  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not?  .  [sot? 

Dromio,  thoo  drone,  thon  snail,  thou  sing,  thou 
Dro.  8.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I  ? 
Ant.  8.  I  think,  thoo  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 
Dro,  8.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind,  and  in  my 

shape. 
Ant.  8,  Tnon  hast  thine  own  form. 
Jhro.  8.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc,  If  tiiou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  tis  to  an  ass. 
Dro.  8.  Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for 
prass. 
'TIS  so,  lam  an  ass;  else  it  could  never  be, 
Bat  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 
Whilst  man  and  master  laagh  mv  woes  to  scorn.— 
Gome,  sir,  to  dinner ;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate : — 
Husband,  1*11  dine  above  with  yon  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks : — 
Hirrah,  if  any  ask  yon  for  your  master. 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. — 
Come,  sister : — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  8.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking?  mad,  or  well-advis'd ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd ! 
I'll  say  as  the^  say,  and  persever  so. 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  8.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 
Adr.  Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your 

pete. 
Lmc.  Cone,  oome,  Antipholofp  we  droe  too  late. 

{Kxeunt. 


Sons  J.— The  9ame. 
Enter  Amtipholus  qfEphesus,  Dromio  ofB^htnu^ 
Anoelo,  imcf  Balthazar. 
Ant,  K  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse 
us  all; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say,  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop. 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  brii^  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down ; 
He  met  me  on  the  mart:  and  that  1  beat  him« 
And  cbarg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house : 
Thoo  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thon  mean  by 
this?  [I  know; 

J>ro.  E,  Say  what  yon  wfll,  sir,  but  I  know  what 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart^  I  have  your  hand  to 
show :  [gave  were  ink. 

If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you 
Your  own  hand-wnting  would  tell  yon  what  1  thmk. 
Ant.  E.  1  think,  thoo  art  an  ass. 
I}ro,  E,  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  1  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd ;  and  beins^  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an 
ass. 
Ant,  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :  'Pray 
Ood,  our  cheer  [here. 

May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome 
AiL  I  hold   your  damties  cheap,  nr,  and  your 
welcome  dear.  [fish. 

Ant.  E.  O,  signior  Balthasar,  either  at  flesh  or 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
BaL  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common;   that  every 

churl  affords. 
Ant.  B,  And  welcome  more  common;  for  that's 

nothioff  but  words. 
Bal.  Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a 
merry  feast  ^  [ing  guest : 

Ant,  R  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  spar- 
But  though  my  oates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 
part;  [heart 

Better  cheer  may  yon  have,  but  not  with  better 
But,  sofl;  my  door  is  lock'd;  Oo  bid  them  let  us 
in.  [Jen ! 

Dro.  E,  Mand,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian , 
Dro.  8.    {Wiihin.)  Mome,    malt-horse,   capon, 
coxcomlK  idiot,  patch! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 
hatch  :  [sach  store. 

Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?    Go,  get  thee  from 
the  door. 
Dro,  E,  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?  My 

master  stays  in  the  street 
Dro.  8.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest 

he  catch  cold  on's  feet 
Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there?  ho,  open  the  door. 
Dro.  8.  Right,  sir,  I'll  tell  yon  when,  an  you'll 

tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner?  I  have  not 

din'd  to-dav. 
Dro,  8.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not;   come 

again,  when  you  may. 
Ant.  £.  What  art  thoo,  that  keep'st  me  ant  from 

the  house  I  owe  ? 
Dro.  8.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my 

name  is  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.   O  villain,  thon  hast  stolen  both  mine 
office  and  my  name ;  [blame. 

The  one   ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-dsy  in  my  place. 
Thou  wouldst  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or 
thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Luce.  {Witkin.)  What  a  coil  is  there  !    Dromio, 

who  are  those  at  the  rate  ? 
Dro,  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith  no ;  he  comes  too  lalc; 
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And  so  tell  yoar 

Dm.  K  O  lord,  f  mast  laogh  :— 

Hare  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  set  lu  my 

staff?  [can  yon  tell? 

Luce.  Ha?e  at  yoa  with  another :  that's, — When  ? 

Dro.  8,  If  thy  name  be  called  Loce,  Lace,  thoo 

hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Ant  E.  Do  you  hear,  yoa  minion  ?  yoa'll  let  os 

in,  I  hope  ? 
Luce.  I  thonght  to  have  ask*d  yoa. 
Jh-o.  S.  And  yoo  said  no. 

Dro.  K  So,  come,  help ;  well  strock ;  there  was 

blow  fi>r  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thoo  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  tou  tell  for  whose  sake? 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  Yoa'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Luce,  What  needs  all  this,  and  a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town  ? 
Adr.  (fVitkin.)  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that 
keeps  all  this  noise  ?  [anruly  boys. 

Dro.  8.  By  my  troth,  yoar  town  is  troubled  with 
Ant.  E.  Are  yoa  there,  wife?  yoa  might  have 
come  before.  [door. 

A(k:  Yoar  wife,  sir  knave !  go,  get  yoa  from  the 
Dro.  K  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

woala  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome; 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Btil,  In  debatiuf  which  was  best,  we  shall  part 

with  neither. 
Dro.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master;   bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  Yoa  would  say  so,  master,  if  yoar  gar- 
ments were  thin. 
Yoor  cake  here  is  warm  within;  yon  stand  here  in 
the  cold  :  [and  sold. 

It  woald  make  a  man  mad  as  a  back,  to  be  so  bought 
Ant,  E.  Oo,  fetch  me  something.  Til  break  ope 
the  gate.  [yoar  knave's  pate. 

Dro.  8.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll  break 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you.  sir; 
and  words  are  but  wind ;  [behind. 

Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
Dro,  8.  It  seems  thoa  wantest  breaking:  Out 

upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dro,  E.  Here's  too  much,  oat  upon  thee !  I  pray 

thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro,  8,  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 
fish  have  no  fin.  [crow. 

Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in:  Oo,  borrow  me  a 
Dro,  E.  A  crow  without  a  feather;  master,  meau 
▼ouso?  [feather: 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether, [crow. 
Ant,  E.   Go,  ^t  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron 
Bed.  Have  patience,  sir;  O,  let  it  not  be  so; 
Herein  yoa  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this, — Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom. 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  yoa  unknown ; 
And  doubt  nol,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  yoo. 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;  depart  in  patience. 
And  let  us  io  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone, 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  on  it ; 
And  that  sapposed  by  the  common  rout 
Against  yoar  vet  unfiled  estimation. 
That  may  with  foul  mtrusioa  enter  in. 
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And  dwell  opon  yoar  grave  when  ytw  are  dead : 
For  slander  lives  opon  succession ; 
For  ever  hous'd,  where  it  once  gets  poaicosioii. 
Ant.  E,  Yoa  have  prevaiFd;  I  will  de|iMt  m 

aaiet, 
espite  of  mirth,  mean  io  be  nerrj. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  <fisooarse, — 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild  and  yet,  too,  g^itle; — 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  n 
My  wife  (but  I  protest,  without  desert,) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  yoa  boae. 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  i 
Bring  it,  I  pray  yoa,  to  the  Porcapine ; 
For  there's  the  boose ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
fBe  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife,) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there  :  good  sir,  make  haale : 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  tait, 
I'll  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  theyll  divdain  me. 
Ang.  111  meet  you  at  that  place,   wamut  b^ 

hence. 
Ant.  JEL  Do  ao;  this  jest  sfaaO  cost  bi#^  sdsh 
expense.  [ExemL 

ScEMS  ll,'~The  eame. 

Enter  Lucuna  and  Antipholos  qf  Syraaue. 
Luc,  And  may  it  be,  that  tou  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?  shaU,  Antipholus,  hate. 
Even  in  the  s|}ring  of  love,  thy  love-8priB|»  rat? 

Shall  love,  in  molding,  grow  so  minate  r 
If  yoa  did  wed  my  sister  tor  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  man 
kindness : 
Or.  ifyoa  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth; 

Muffle  yoar  false  love  with  some  show  of  bfidd- 
ness: 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  yoar  eye ; 

Be  not  diy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  otmtor ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbiiwer : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  thoufl[h  yoar  heart  be  taiated ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holr  saint; 
Be  secret-false :  What  need  she  oe  acqnainled  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
^Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  yoor  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  boa^  : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed  ; 

ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women  I  make  us  but  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  yoa  love  ua ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  deeve; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  yoa  may  move  bl 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  agnin ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  bar  wile  ; 
^s  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  cooqnen  strife, 
iiit^.  8.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  yoar  naase  is  elsr, 
I  know  not. 

Nor  by  what  wonder  too  do  hit  on  nune,) 
Less,  in  your  knowledge,  and  yoor   grace,  jm 
show  not. 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divisp. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  bow  to  think  aad  apeak ; 

Lav  open  to  my  earthly  gross  conceit, 
Smotherd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  yoar  woras'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  oure  truth  why  laboar  joa. 

To  make  it  wanaer  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  yoa  create  me  new  f 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  yoar  power  I'll  yieU. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  dedine. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note^ 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tcMua; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Suread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden 
And  as  a  bed  TU  take  thee,  and  there  lie; 

And.  in  that  glorious  suppositioii,  think 
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He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  aoch  meant  to  die  :— 
JL<et  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink.! 
Luc,  What,  are  70a  mad,  that  yon  do  reason  so? 
Ant,  8.  Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I  cb  not 

know. 
Imc.  It  is  a  fault,  that  springeth  from  yoor  eye. 
JbU,  S.  For  gaxing  on  yoor  beams,  fair  sun, 
being  by.  [yoor  siafat 

Luc.  Oaae  where  yon  shoold,  and  that  will  clear 
Ant.  S,  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 

nirbt 
Jmc.  Why  call  yon  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 
AnL  8.  Thy  sister's  sister. 
Lu4.  Thaf  s  my  sister. 

Ant.  8,  No; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  selfs  better  part; 
Mine  eye*8  clear  eye,  my  dear  hearrs  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
^      My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven  s  claim. 
Jjuc,  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  shoold  be. 
Ant,  8.  Gail  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee : 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 
'     Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Jmc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  yoa  still ; 

I     ril  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will  [Exit. 

I  Enter,  from  the  Junue  ofAntipholus  qf  Ephesus, 

I  Dromio  of  Sjfretcuse. 

'  Ant,  8.  Why,  how  now,  Droauo?  where  mn'st 

■  thou  so  fast? 

Dro,  8.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio? 
'      am  I  your  man :  am  I  myself? 

Ant,  8.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thoo  art  my  man,  thou 

>  art  thyself. 

>  Dro,  &  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself.  [thyself? 

Ant,  &  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides 

■  Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to 
)     a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 

one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant,  8.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 
Dro,  8,  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  yon  would  lay 
I  to  your  horsey  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast : 
(  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but 
I  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim 
I  Ant,  8.  What  is  she?  [to  me. 

I  Dro,  8.  A  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a  one 

I      as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir. 
reverence :  1  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and 
yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage  ? 
I         Ant.  8,  How  dost  thoo  mean,  a  fat  marriage  ? . 
Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench,  and 
all  grease :  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
\      but  to  maae  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by 
her  own  light    I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow 
I      in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives 
till  doomsday,  she'll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the 
whole  world. 
Ant.  8.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 
Dro.  8.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing 
like  so  clean  kept:  For  why,  she  sweats,  a  man  may 
go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it 

Ant.  8.  That's  a  fault,  that  water  will  mend. 
Dro,  8.  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood  could 
Ant.  8.  What's  her  name  ?  [not  do  it 

Dro.  8.  Nell,  sir ; — but  ner  name  and  three 
quarters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will  not 
measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  8,  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 
Dro.  8,  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe  \  I  could 
fiad  out  countries  in  her. 
Ant,  8.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 
Dro,  8.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks ;  I  found  it 

out  by  the  bogs. 
Ant,  8,  Where  Scotland? 
Dro,  8.  I  (bund  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard,  m  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 
Ant.  8,  Where  France? 


Dro,  8,  In  her  forehead ;  aimed  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  hair. 

Ant,  8.  Where  England  ? 

Dro.  8  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  bat  I  ciNild 
find  no  whiteness  in  them;  but  1  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  (hat  ran  between  France 
and  it 

Ant,  8,  Where  Spain  ?  [her  breath. 

Dro.  8,  Faith,  I  saw  it  not;  but  I  felt  it,  hot  in 

Ant.  8.  Where  America,  the  Indies? 

Dro.  8.  O,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embel- 
lished with  rabies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining 
their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  or  Spain ;  who  sent 
whole  armadas  of  carracks,  to  be  ballast  to  her  nose. 

Ant.  8.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netheriands? 

Dro.  8.  O,  sir,  I  did  nut  look  so  bw.  To  con- 
clude, this  drad^e,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me; 
called  me  Dromio ;  swore,  I  %vas  assured  to  her ; 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the 
mark  on  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the 
great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amased,  ran 
from  her  as  a  vritch :  and,  I  think,  if  my  breast 
had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel, 
she  had  transformed  ma  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made 
me  torn  i'the  wheel. 

Ant.  8.  Oo,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road ; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  aioy  way  from  shoro, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night 
If  any  hark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  retum  to  me. 
If  every  one  know  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tis  time,  1  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dro.  8.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  ran  for  life. 
So  fly  I  from  her,  that  would  be  my  wife.         [Exit, 

Ant.  8.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here ; 
And  therefore  tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She.  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  sou 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  soverei^  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse. 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wroufj^, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  Amoelo. 
Ang.  Master  Antipholus? 
Ant.  8.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 
Ang.  1  know  it  well,  sir ;  Lo,  here  is  the  chain : 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Poroupine : 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 
Ant,  8,  What  is  your  will,  that  I  shall  do  wi(h 
this  ?  [for  vou. 

Ang,  What  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made  it 
Ant,  8,  Made  it  for  me,  sir !  I  bespoke  it  not 
Ang,  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  yon 
have: 

00  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  snpper-tmie  I'll  visit  vou. 

And  then  receive  my  mmey  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  8.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now. 
For  fear  vou  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  mooev,  more. 

Ang,  Voa  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  fare  yon  well. 

[Exit, 

Ant.  8.  What  I  should  think  of  Uiis  I  cannot 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  b  so  vain,  [tell : 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 

1  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifls. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  ^Iden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 

If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.        iMxtL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— 7!^  $ame 
Enter  a  Merchant »  Angelo,  and  an  Officer. 
Mer,  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due. 

And  since  I  have  not  much  irop6rtuo'd  you ; 

Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 

To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 

Therefore  make  present  satisfaction. 
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Or  111  attach  yoa  by  this  officer. 

AMff.  Even  jast  the  •am,  that  I  do  owe  to  yoa. 
Is  growiDg  to  me  by  Antipholos : 
And  in  the  ioftant,  that  I  met  with  yoa. 
He  had  of  me  a  chaio ;  at  five  o'clock, 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 
Pleaseth  yon  walk,  with  roe  down  to  his  hoase, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  ANnniOLUS  of  Ephesutf  and  Dromio  of 

Ephesus. 
Off,  That  labour  may  you  sare ;  see  where  he 
comes.  Ithou 

Ani.  E,  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates. 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. — 
But  soft,  Isee  the  goldsmith  :~get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  aM  bring  it  home  to  me. 
Jhro,  K  I  buv  a  thousand  pound  a  y«ar !    1  buy 
a  rope  f  [Exit  Dromio, 

Ant,  E.  A  man  is  well  hdp  up,  that  trusts  to 
you: 
I  promised  your  presence,  and  the  chain ; 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chain'd  together;  and  therefore  came 
not 
Ang,  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note, 
Huw  moch  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargefnl  fashion ; 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ancats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it 
Ant,E  I  am   not  fumish'd  with  the  present 
money; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town : 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  rov  house^ 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bia  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Ang,  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yoor- 
self?  [time  enough. 

Ant,  E.  No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 
Ang,   Well,   sir,   I  will:   have  you  the  chain 

about  you  ? 
Ant,  E.  Ann  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have ; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ang,  Nay^  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the 
chain; 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant,  E,  Good  lord,  you  use  this  dalliance,  to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupiiie : 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 
Mer,  The  hoar  steals  on :  1  pray  you>  sir,  de- 
spatch, [chain — 
Ang,  You   hear  how  he  irop6Kones   me;  the 
Ant.  K   Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,   and  fetch 
your  money.                              ^         [now; 
Ang.  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  save  it  yon  even 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 
Ant,  K  Fy !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of 
breath:  [it 
Come,  Where's  the  chain?  I  prar  you,  let  roe  see 

Mer,  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance : 
Good  sir.  say,  whe'r  you'll  answer  me,  or  no ; 
If  not,  1  ll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 
Ant,  £,  I  answer  you !     What  should  I 


Ang,  The  money,  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 
Ang,  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour 

since. 
Ant,  E,  You  gave   roe  none;  yon  wrong  me 

much  to  say  so. 
Ang   You  wrong  me  more,  sir»  in  denying  it| 


Consider,  how  it  stands  upon  ay  credit 
Mer,  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  ny  soit 
Q/f.  I  do;  and  charge  yon,  in  tbe.doke^  mm, 

to  obey  me. 
Ang.  This  touches  me  in  repntatioii : — 

Either  consent  to  pav  this  sum  for  me. 

Or  I  attich  you  by  this  officer. 
Ani.  E  Consent  to  nay  thee  that  I  never  kad! 

Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thoa  dar'st 
Ang,  Here  is  thy  fee;  arrest  him,  officer: 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 

If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir;  you  hear  the  sait 
Ant,  &  I  do  obev  thee,  till  Igive  thee  bail:- 

But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 

As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 
Ang,  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesas, 

To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not 

Enter  Dromio  qfSgracmse. 

Dro.8,  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  EpidaiMk 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  heart  away :  our  fraoghtage,  ar, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard ;  and  I  have  boo^t 
The  oil,  the  balaamum,  and  aqaa-vitat. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair^  from  land:  they  stay  for  noogfatittlL 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant,  R  How  now!  a  roadman?    Why,  (kn 
jpeevish  sheep. 
What  ship  of  E{>idamnum  stays  for  me  ? 

Dro,  a,  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  wafbfe. 

Ant,  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  fbr  i 
rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  puipose,  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S,  You  sent  roe,  sir,  for  a  rope's  end  aswa: 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant,  E,  I  vrill  debate  this  matter  at  rooie  lamt, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  listen  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight. 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it; 
Tell  her  1  am  arrested  in  the  sfaeet. 
And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  alave ;  be  gose. 
On,  officer,  to  prison,  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer^  andAtlE 

Dro,  8.  To  Adriana!  that  is  where  we  diaHi, 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  hosbaad; 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 
For  servants  must  their  masters*  minds  fuUiL   [£^ 

Scene  II.— TAs  tame. 
Enter  Adriana  and  Lcciama. 
Adr.  Ah,  Ludaaa,  did  he  tempt  thee  so? 
Mighfst  thou  fwrceive  austerely  ia  his  eye, 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ?  , 

Look'd  be  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  sad,  or  oMfrilT 
What  observation  road'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 
Lue,  First,  he  denied  you  had  m  him  no  rigkt 
Adr,  He  meant,  he  did  roe  none ;  the  aiore  •} 

Luc,  Tnen  swore  he,  that  be  was  a  straafter  ^ 
Adr,  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsWon  v 
hue.  Then  pleaded  1  for  you.  («^ 

Adr.  And  what  sua  be' 

Luc.  That  love,  I  begg'd  for  yon,  be  be0'<>« 

me. 
Adr.  With  what  persoasioD  did  he  feeapt  a? 
love  ?  (•*^' 

Luc,  With  words,  that  m  an  honest  sait  wk* 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty;  then,  my  speeck 
Adr,  Did'st  speak  him  fair  7  ^, 

Lue,  Have  patience,  I  besrec* 

iidir.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  roe  still; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  havej* 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere,         t«* 
ill-fac'd,  ¥rorse-bodied,  shapeless  every  wkerr, 
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Vicioat,  ant^ntlc,  feolitli,  Umit,  onkiiKl ; 
Stigmatical  m  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Lme,  Wko  woald  be  jeakms  then  of  inch  a  one  ? 
No  evil  lost  is  waii'd  wbeu  it  is  gone. 
Adr,  Ah!  but  I  thiok  bim  better  than  I  say. 
And  yet  woald  herein  others*  eyes  were  wocse: 
Vwt  from  her  nest  the  hpwing  cries  away ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse. 

EiUtr  Dromio  rf  8yr€uu99. 

Ihv,  8,  Here,  ffo ;  the  desk,  the  purse ;  sweet 

now,  make  haste. 
Imc.  How  hast  thoa  lost  thy  breath? 
J}ro,  8.  By  mnnmg  fast 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master.  Dromio?  is  he  well  ? 
Dro.  8,  No,  he*s  in  Tartar  umbo,  worse  than  hell: 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  sarment  hath  him. 
One,  whose  bard  heart  is  batton'd  np  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  bnff ; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoolder-elapper,  one  that  coon- 

termands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creels,  and  narrow  lands; 
A  hound,  that  nms  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
well ;  [hell. 

One  tiiat  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 
J}ro.  8.  I  do  not  know  the  matter;  he  is  'rested 
on  the  case.  (suit 

Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested?  tell  me,  at  whose 
Dro.  8.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested, 
well;  [can  I  tell: 

But  he*s  in  a  suit  of  buff,  which  'rested  him,  that 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  Eedemptioo,  the  money 
in  the  desk  ? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister.— This  I  wonder  at 

[Exit  Luciano, 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt : — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 

Dro.  8.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain;  do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 

ilc&-.  What,  the  chain?  ^  [gone. 

Dro.  8.  No,  no,  the  bell :  His  time,  that  I  were 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes 
one.  [hear. 

A^.  The  boors  come  back !  that  did  I  never 
Jhro.  8.  O,  yes,  if  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant,  a 

'turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason? 
Dro.  8.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say. 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 
If  he  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  way. 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luoiana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio;  there's  the  money,  bear  it 
straight; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately.^* 
CoBBO,  sister;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit ; 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  iiyury.  [Exeunt 

ScBMB  III.— 7%e  eame. 

Bnior  Amtifbolus  qf8graeuee. 
Ant.  8.  There's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth 

salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend; 
And  everr  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tenoer  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
t:^e  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Sooie  offer  me  commodities  to  buy: 
Ef  ea  now  a  tailor  call'd  om  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  roe  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sore  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles. 
And  Lapkmd  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 


Enter  Dromzo  qf8yranue. 

Dro.  8.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for: 
What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
apparell'd  ?  [thou  mean  ? 

Ant.  8.  What  gold  is  this?  What  Adan  dost 

Dro.  8.  Not  that  Adam,  that  kept  the  paradise . 
but  that  Adam,  that  keeps  the  prison :  he,  that  go  s 
in  the  calfs-skin,  that  was  killed  for  the  firsdiga  I ; 
he,  that  came  behind  yon,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel, 
and  bid  yon  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  8:  I  understand  thee  not 

Dro.  8.  No  ?  why,  itis  a  plain  case :  he  that  went 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the  man,  sir, 
that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fol> 
and  'rests  them ;  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed 
men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance  \  he,  that  sets 
up  his  rest  to  cb  more  exploits  with  his  mace«  than 
a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  8.  What !  thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  8.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his 
band ;  one,  tmit  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  God  give  you  good  reet ! 

Ant.  8.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night?  may  we  be 
gone? 

Dro.  8.  Whv,  sir,  I  brou^t  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  Dark,  Expedition,  pot  forth  to-night ; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  sergeant,  to  tarry 
for  the  hoy.  Delay :  Here  are  the  angels  that  yoa 
sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  8.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions ; 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  I 

Enter  a  Courtegan. 

Cour.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholos. 
I  see,  sir,  yon  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain  you  pronus'd  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  8.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me  not! 

Dro.  8,  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan? 

Ant.  8.  It  is  the  devil 

Dro.  8.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ; 
and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench: 
and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say,  Goa 
damn  me,  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  God  make 
me  a  light  toeneh.  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men 
like  angeb  of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire 
will  bum ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  bom ;  Come  not 
near  her.  [sir. 

Cour.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry. 
Will  you  fsio  with  me  ?  We'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  8.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat,  or 
bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Int.  8.  Why,  Dromio? 

Dro.  8.  filarry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon,  that 
must  eat  with  the  devil 

Ant.  8.  Avoid  then,  fiend!  what  teltst  thoo  me 
of  supping  ? 
Thoo  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress: 
I  cdqjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner. 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  pronus'd ; 
And  I'll  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  yoo. 

Dro.  8.  »Mne  devils  ask  but  the  paring  oiooe'a 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ;  but  she,  mo 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise;  an'  if  yoo  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  as  witii  it 

Cour.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  riog,  or  else  the  chain; 
I  hope,  yoo  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  8.  Avaont,  thoa  witch !  Come,  Dromio^  let 
us  go. 

Dro.  8.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock  :  Mistress, 
that  you  know. 

[Exeunt  And.  8.  and  Dro.  8. 

Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antiitholus  is  mad. 

AJk 
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EUe  would  he  never  so  demean  hhnaelf : 
A.  omf  he  hatb  of  mine  worth  forty  docatt. 
And  tor  the  tame  he  promis'd  me  a  chain; 
Both  ooe»  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

i Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 
s  a  mad  tale,  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shat  against  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  vnf'e,  acqoainted  with  his  fits. 
On  porpose  shut  the  door  against  his  way. 
My  wav  is  now.  to  hie  home  to  his  hoose, 
knd  tell  his  wife,  that,  beinff  lunatic. 
He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ong  away :  This  course  1  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— TAe  tame. 
Enter  Antipholus  of^heautt  and  an  Officer. 
Ant,  E.  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away ; 
111  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  liffhtly  trust  the  messenger. 
That  I  should  ne  attach'd  in  Ephesus : 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  m  her  ei 


Enter  Dromio  tf  Ephesus,  with  a  rope*s  end. 
Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think,  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir  :  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro.  E.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them 
all. 

Ant.  E.  But  Where's  the  money  ? 

Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villam,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro.  E.  r\\  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  1  bid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end  am 
I  retum'a. 

Ani.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome 
you.  [Beating  him,) 

Qffi  Oood  sir,  be  patient  [adversity. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  m 

QfiT.  Good  now,  bold  thy  tongue.  [hands. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dro.  E.  I  would  1  were  senseless,  sir,  that  1  might 
not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  £.  1  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  nrove  it 
by  my  long  ears.  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour 
ot  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothiiw  at 
his  hands  for  my  service  but  blows :  When  lam 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating  :  when  I  am  warm, 
be  cools  me  with  beating.  I  am  waked  with  it,  when 
I  sleep ;  raised  with  i^  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of 
doors  witii  it,  when  I  go  from  home;  welcomed 
home  with  it,  when  I  return  :  Nay,  1  bear  it  on  my 
shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think, 
when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from 
door  to  door. 

Enter  Adriana,  Lcciana,  and  the  Courtezan, 
withPmca,  and  others. 

Ant.  E.   Come,  go  akmg ;  my  wife  is  coming 
yonder. 

Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respice  finem,  respect  your 
end ;  or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  Beware 
the  rope^e  end. 

Ant.  K  Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  (Beats  him.) 

Cour.  How  say  you  now?  is  not  your  husband  mad  i 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less.^ 
Oood  doctor  Pinch,  yon  are  a  coigurer ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  />harp  he  looks ! 

Cour  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstacv ! 

Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 
pnlse. 

Ant.  S.  There  it  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 


Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  SatMi,  hom*d  widM  Cha 
man. 
To  Tield  posaessioo  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  atrsigfit; 
I  cdojure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wisard,  peaoe ;  I  am  nat 

mad. 
Adr.  O,  that  tboQ  weft  not,  poor  dmCfeaacd sod! 
Ant.  E.  You,  minion,  yon,  are  tbcae  joor  cas- 
tomers  ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffitw  &ce 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shat. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adr.  O  husband,  God  doth  know,  yoa  dim'd  at 
home. 
Where  'would  you  had  remain'd  until  this  ( 

Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  t 

Ant  E.  I  din'd  at  home!  Thou  villain,  «hit 

say'st  thou  ?  {bottr. 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  tou  did  not  ditae  at 

Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  op,  and  1  s&at 

out?  [shot  IML 

Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  jm 

Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  thrrr" 

Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  re%il'd  tuq  theft. 

Ant.  K  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taaat,  tad 
scorn  me?  [ytx. 

Dro.  E.  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen- vestal  scors  d 

Ant.  E.  And  did  not  1  in  rage  depart  from  tbescv  ^ 

Dro.  E.  In  verity  you  did; — my  booea  bear  wit- 
ness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  ^ood  to  sooth  him  in  these  rootiaries? 

Pinch.  It  IS  no  shame ;  the  fellow  fiuds  his  vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frensj. 

Ant.  E.  lliou  hast  subomd  the  goldaoaih  It 
arrest  me. 

Adr.  AUs,  I  sent  you  money  io  redeem  yoa. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 

Dro.  E.  Money  by  me  ?  heart  and  good-wiU  ysa 
n-.igbt, 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant.  E.  Went'st  not  tho«  to  her  for  a  parse  «f 
ducats  ? 

Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver*d  it. 

Luc.  And  1  am  witness  with  her,  that  she  did. 

Dro.  E.  Gkxl  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  «it^ 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope !  inew. 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possess  d , 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  most  he  bound,  and  bid  in  some  dark  room. 

Ant.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thon  lock  mtt  faro 
to-day ; 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  geoUe  husband,  lock  thee  farti 

Dro.  E.  And,  gnntle  roaster,  1  receif 'd  no  ptti. 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  oat 

Adr.  Dissembling  viUain,  thou  speak'st  fidse  is 
both. 

Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  Mae  ia  al. 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  jpack. 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me  : 
But  with  these  nails  I'll  plurk  out  these  false  eye^ 
That  would  behold  me  in  this  shametol  sport. 

[Pinch  and  his  Assistants  bind  Ant.  E.  mi 
Vro.  E. 

Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  mt  tsar 
near  me.  (wi.hiBhs 

Pinch.    More  company ;  —  the  fiend   is  stmt 

Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he  \otk%. 

Ant.  E.   What,  wilt  thon  murder  bm7  That 
gaoler,  thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner;  wilt  thoa  suffer  theas 
To  roakie  a  rescue  ? 

Of.  Masters,  let  him  so : 

He  IS  my  prisoner,  and  yoa  sliall  not  have  him. 

Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  nmn,  for  he  is  frantic  ftosk 

Atk".  What  wilt  thon  do,  thou  peevish  i 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  maa 
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Do  ootrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Off.  He  is  my  pnsoner;  if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee : 
Bear  me  forthwith  nuto  his  creditor, 
Aod,  koowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  oay  it. 
(lood  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey*a 
Home  to  my  honse.---0  most  unhappv  day ! 

Ant.  B.  O  most  unhappy  stmmpet ! 

J)ro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond  for  yon. 

Ani.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thoa 
mad  me  ? 

Dro.  E.  Will  yoo  be  boand  for  nothing?  be  mad, 
Good  master ;  cry,  the  devil. — 

liuc.  Ood  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 

Atir,  Go,  bear  him  hence.— Sister,  go  yoo  with 
me.— 
iJSxeuni  Pinch  and  Assisianis,  with  Ant,  K 
and  Dro.  E, 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at? 

Off".  One  Anf  elo,  a  goldsmith :  Do  yon  know  him  ? 

Adr.  1  know  the  man :  What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 

Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

CMf.  Due  for  a  chain,  your  husband  nad  of.  him. 

Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not 

Cour.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  mv  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  fin^r  now,) 
Straight  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr,  It  may  be  so,  bat  1  did  never  see  it : — 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is, 
I  long  to  know  the  troth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Antifholus  ofSyracuse.  with  his  nqner 
drawn,  and  umomo  of  ograeute, 

hue,  Ood,  for  thy  mercy!  thoy  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords;  let's  call 
taort  help. 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Off,  Away,  theyll  kiH  as. 

[Exeunt  Officer,  Adr,  and  Luc. 

Ant,  8.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro.  8,  She,  that  woold  be  yoor  wife,  now  ran 
from  yoo.  [from  thence : 

Ant,  8.  Come  to  the  Centaor;  fetch  oor  stuff 
I  long,  that  we  were  safe  and  scrand  aboard. 

Dro.  8,  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will 
•orcly  do  usno  harsi \  voo  saw,  they  speak  as  fair, 
give  us  gold :  methinks,  they  are  soch  a  gentle 
nation,  that  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
stay  here  still,  and  torn  witch. 

Ant.  8.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  oor  stoff  aboard.   [Exeunt. 

ACT   V. 

Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  Merchant  and  Anoelo. 
.     Ana.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hindered  yoo ; 
Cut,  1  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
"*  Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Bier,  How  is  the  man  esteem'd  here  in  the  city? 
Ang,  Of  very  reverent  repotation,  sir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  hiffhly  belov'd, 
'  Second  to  none  that  uvea  here  in  the  city; 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  tmie. 
Mer,  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  thmk,  he  walks. 

Enter  Amtifholus  and  DROiao  qf  Syracuse. 

Ana.  Tia  so;  and  that  self  chain  aboot  his  neck. 
Which  he  forswore,  most  moostrooslv,  to  have. 
Oood  sir,  draw  near  to  me.  I'll  speak  to  him. — 
Sigoior  Antipholns,  I  wonder  much. 
That  yoo  woold  pot  me  to  this  shame  and  trooble ; 
And  not  withoot  some  scandal  to  yoorself. 
With  circomstance,  and  oothSf  so  to  denv 
This  chain,  which  now  yoo  wear  so  openly  : 
Besides  the  cbai^,  the  shame,  imprisonment^ 


Voo  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  oor  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail,  ana  put  to  sea  to-day : 
This  chain  yon  had  of  me,  can  yoo  deny  it? 
Ant.  E.  I  think  I  had ;  1  never  did  deny  it 
Mer.  Yes,  tliat  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 
Ant.  8.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  f 
Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thooknowest,  did  hear 
thee; 
Fy  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity,  that  thoo  liv'st 
To  walk,  where  aoy  honest  men  resort 

Ant.  S,  Thoo  art  a  villain,  to  impeach  me  thos : 
ril  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thoo  dar'st  stand. 
Mer,  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

{They  draw.) 

Enter  Adruna,  Lucxana,  Courtezan,  and  others, 
Adr,  Hold,  hort  him  not,  for  Ood's  sake ;  he  is 
mad; — 
Some  get  within  him,  take  his  sword  away: 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  hoose. 
Dro.  8.  Ron,  master,  ron;  for  Goa's  sake,  take 
a  hoose. 
This  is  some  priory : — Id,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Ant,  8,  and  Dro.  8,  to  the  Priory, 

Enter  the  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  qoiet,  people:  Wherefore  throng  yoo 
hither  ? 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  hosband  hence: 
Let  OS  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew,  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now.  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Adr,  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  soor,  sad. 
And  moch,  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  aAemooo,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  eitremity  of  rage. 

Abb,  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  at 
sea? 
Boned  some  dear  friend?  Hath  not  else  hit  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? 
A  sin,  prevailing  mach  in  Toothful  meo. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gasing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  sobject  to? 

Adr,  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last : 
Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  him  ofl  from  home. 

Abb.  Yoo  should  fur  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  roneh  enongh. 

A<^,  As  roo^ly  as  my  modesty  woola  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr,  And  in  assemblies  toa 

Abb.  Ay,  bot  not  enough. 

Adr,  It  was  the  copy  of  oor  conference: 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  orging  it ; 
At  board,  he  ted  not  for  my  aiding  it; 
Alone,  it  was  the  sobjeet  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it: 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb,  And  thereof  came  it,  that  the  man  was  road: 
The  venom  clamoors  of  a  jeakras  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  doe's  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing: 
And  therefore  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light 
Thoo  say'st,  his  meat  was  saoc'd  with  thy  opbraid- 
Unqoiet  meals  make  ill  digestions,  [iogH : 

Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred ; 
And  whafs  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 
Thoo  say*st  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls : 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd.  what  doth  ensoe. 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
(Kinsman  to  grim  and  conifortless  despair;) 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  oistoro'd,  woold  mad  or  man  or  beast: 
The  conseqoence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
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Have  tcar'd  thy  huibMid  firom  the  use  of  wits. 

Lmc.  She  never  repreheDded  him  bat  mildlv, 
When  he  demeaned  himself  rough,  mde  and  wilaly.^ — 
Why  bear  yoa  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Adr,  She  did  betray  me  to  mv  own  reproof. — 
G^hI  people,  enter,  and  lay  bold  on  him. 
Abb*  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  hoase. 
Adr,  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 

forth. 
Abb,  Neither ;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary. 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 
Till  I  have  brought  nim  to  bis  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself;  ^ 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 
Abb,  Be  patient  ;£>r  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  s)rrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 
To  make  of  him  a  fornial  man  again : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order; 
'llierefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness. 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
Abb,  De  uuie^  and  depart,  thou  shalt  not  have 
him:  lExii  Abbess, 

hue.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 
Adr,  Come,  go;  1  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 
And  take  periorce  ray  husband  from  the  abbess. 
Mtr.  By  this,  I  thmk.  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I  am  sure,  the  duke  himselr  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale ; 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution. 
Behind  (ks  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 
Ang,  Upon  what  cause  ? 
Mtr,  To  see  a  reverend  Syracosan  merchant. 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay. 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  ^this  town, 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 
Ang.  See,  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his 

death. 
Imc,  Kneel  to  the  duke,  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  Dukb,   attended;  .£oEON,  bare-headed; 
with  the  Headsman  and  other  Officers, 

Duke,  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly. 
If  any  friend  vrill  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
.He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  turn. 

Afbr,  Justice,  roost  sacred   duke,   against  the 
abbess! 

Duke,  She  is  a  virtoons  and  a  reverend  lady ; 
It  eranot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr,  May  it  please  yoor  grace,  Antipholos,  roy 
husband,— 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had. 
At  your  important  letters,— this  ill  day 
A  most  ootrsgeoQS  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
Thatdesperatelv  be  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  his  bondman  all  as  mad  as  be,) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citisens. 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Kings  Jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bonnd,  and  sent  him  home. 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Aoop,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  ns. 
Chased  as  away;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
We  came  again  to  bud  them :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
And  here  the  abbess  sbnti  the  gates  on  ns. 
And  will  not  aoffer  as  to  fetch  him  oat. 


Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  ka  lience. 
Hierefore,  most  gracious  duke,  vrith  thy  command. 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 
Duke,  Long  since,  thy  husband  serv'd  ae  k  mj 
wars; 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word. 
When  thou  didst  make  \am  master  of  thy  bed^ 
To  do  him  all  the  gracf  and  good  I  coold.— 
Go  some  of  you.  knock  at  the  abbey-gate. 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  O  mistress,  mistreas,  shift  and  save  vosr- 
self!  '^ 

My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  oifirc; 
And  ever  as  it  blas*d,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  paddled  mire  to  qoench  the  hair: 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  fool . 
And,  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  helm 
Between  them  thev  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr,  Peace,  fool,  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here ; 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  as. 

Serv.  Mistress,  npon  my  hfe,  I  tell  yoo  trae: 
I  have  not  breath*d  almost,  since  I  diif  sen  it 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  yoa. 
To  scorch  yoor  face,  and  to  disfigure  yoa : 

(CrpwUJkm.) 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress ;  fly,  be  gone. 

Duke,  Come,  stand  by  me,  fear  nothing :  Oaaid 
with  halberds. 

Adr,  Ah  me,  it  is  mj  hnri>and !  Witaeas  yon. 
That  he  is  borne  about  mvisiUe : 
Even  now  we  hoos'd  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  be*s  there,  past  thought  of  boman  naao^ 

Enter  Antipbolus  and  Dsomio  tffyAesm*, 

Ant  E    Justice,  most  gracious  duke,  oh,  gtaaC 
me  justice ! 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  I  bejtrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life :  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  mat  me  iosticc. 

uEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  mysoB  Antipholos, and  Dromio. 

Ant,  jE,  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  «a- 
man  there. 
She,  whom  thou  eav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife ; 
That  hath  abosea  and  dishoaoar^d  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  ii^ary! 
Beyond  ima|;ioation  is  tUe  wrong. 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  oa  me. 

Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  jost 

Ant,  E  This  day,  great  doke,  she  shut  the  doon 
upon  roe. 
While  she,  with  harlots,  feasted  in  my  house. 

Duke,   A   grievous  fiiult :    Say,  wonaa,   didst 
thou  so.  [sialer, 

Adr,  No,  my  good  lord: — myself,  be,  sImI  ms 
To-day  did  dine  together:  so  befal  my  sool. 
As  this  is  false,  he  burdens  me  withaf ! 

Luc.  Ne*er  may  I  look  on  day.  nor  sleep  oa  aigbt. 
But  she  tells  to  yoor  highness  simple  tmtb ! 

Anff.  O  peijnr'd  woman !  they  are  both  forswoim. 
la  this  the  roadman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant.  E  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturb'd  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit,  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  oat  this  day  from  diaaer: 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  hs^ 
Coula  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcapiae, 
Where  Balthaaar  and  I  did  dine  together. 


Oar  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coanar  tlntber, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him; 
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And  uk  his  company,  that  geDtletnaa. 

There  did  this  peiiar'd  goldmnith  swear  me  dowo. 

That  I  this  daj  of  him  received  the  chain. 

Which,  Ood  be  knows,  I  saw  not:  for  the  which. 

He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 

I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 

For  certain  dacats:  he  with  none  retom'd* 

Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer, 

To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  boose. 

Bv  the  way  we  met 

My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 

Or  vile  confederates ;  along  with  them 

They  broaght  one  Pinch,  a  hangry  lean-fac'd  vtU 

A  meer  anatomy,  a  mountebank,  [lain, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortane-teller : 

A  needy,  hoUow-ey'd.  sharp-looking  wretco, 

A  living  dead  man:  this  pemicioos  slave. 

Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  coE^urer; 

And,  gamng  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pnlse. 

And  with  no  face,  as  *twere,  oottecing  me, 

Cries  ont,  I  was  possess'd :  then  alti^ther 

They  fell  opon  me.  bonnd  me,  bore  me  thence ; 

And  in  a  dark  ana  dankish  vault  at  home 

There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 

Till  ^wing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sonder, 

I  gained  my  freedom,  and  immediately 

Ran  hither  to  year  grace ;  whom  I  beseedi 

To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 

For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with 
him. 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out 

Jhtte.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang,  He  bad,  my  lord :  and  when  he  ran  in  here. 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer,  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  yoo  had  the  chain  of  him, 
Afler  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  yoa ; 
And  then  yoo  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  yoa  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E,  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls. 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thv  sword  on  me : 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  false,  you  burden  me  withal. 

Dfike.  What  an  intricate  imoeach  is  this ! 
I  think,  you  all  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hoos'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly ; — 
Vou  say,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying : — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Vro.  K  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  there,  at  the 
Porcupine. 

Cour,  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatch*d  that 
ring. 

Ant,  R  Tis  troe,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of 
her. 

Duke,  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 

Cour,  As  sure,  mjr  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  strange : — Oo  call  the  ahbess 
hither; 
1  think,  yoa  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  an  Attendant, 

JEige,  Most  mighty  dake,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a 


Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 
And  nay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke,  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thoa  wilt 

Jl^e,  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  caird  Antipholus  ? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman,  Dromio  ?  (sir, 

Dro,  E,  Withm  this  hoar  I  was  his  bondman, 
Bot  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw*d  m  two  my  cords ; 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  onboond. 

jEge,  I  am  sure,  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dr«k  B.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  boand,  as  yoa  are  now. 
Vou  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  yon,  sir  ? 

jEge,  Why  look  yoo  strange  oo  me?  you  know 
me  welU 

Ant,  E.  I  never  saw  yoa  in  my  life  till  ujw. 


.^ge.  Oh !  grief  hath  chang*d  me  since  you  saw 
me  last; 
And  careful  boors,  with  Time's  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dust  thoa  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ant,  E,  Neither. 

j^e,  Dromio,  nor  tbon? 

Dro,  K  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  L 

jEge.  I  am  sure,  thou  dosL 

Dro,  R  Ay,  sir  ?  hut  I  am  sure,  1  do  not ;  aud 
wliatsoever  a  man  denies,  yoa  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him. 

j^e.  Not  know  my  voice !  O.  time's  extremity 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue. 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  mv  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares? 
Though  now  tms  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consoming  winter's  drizsled  snow. 
And  all  the  conouits  of  my  blood  froze  up ; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  lef^ 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 
All  these  old  witnesses  ( I  cannot  err, ), 
'J'ell  me^thoa  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

j^e.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syrarusa,  boy 
Thou  know'st,  we  parted ;  but,  perhafis,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant,  K  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the 

Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so ; 
I  ne'er  saw  Svracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke,  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan.  twenty  yean 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa: 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Re-enter  the  Abbess^with  AKnFaoujsfyraeuMon; 

and  Dromio,  Syracuean, 

Abb,  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man    much 

wrong'd.  f  All  gather  to  tee  him,  J 

Adr,  I  see  two  hosbanas,  or  mine  eyes  deceive 

me. 
Duie,  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these :  Which  is  the  natural  man. 
And  which  the  spirit?  Who  deciphers  them? 
Dro,  &  I,  sir,  am  Dromio;  command  him  away. 
Dro,  E  I,  sir,  am  Dromio:  pray,  let  me  stay. 
Ant.  S,  JEgeoa,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost? 
Dro,  S,  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound  him 

here? 
Abb.  Whoever  bound  him.  I  will  loose  his  hoods, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liber^ : — 
Speak,  old  JEgeou,  if  thou  be'st  the  man. 
That  had'st  a  wife  once  called  iEmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons  • 

0,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  -^eon,  speak. 
And  speak  unto  the  same  iEmilia ! 

j^e.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  iEmilia ; 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son. 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corintn 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Bpidamnum : 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 

1,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duie.  Why,  here  faiegins  this  mominff  story  right ; 
These  two  Antipbolus's,  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Droniio's,  one  in  semblance, — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea,— 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children. 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholos,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first 

Ant,  S,  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duie,  Stay,  stand  apart;  I  know  not  which  i  • 
which.  [lord. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious. 

Dro.E  And  I  with  biui. 
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Act  V. 


Ant.  E,  BroQght  to  thU  (own  by  that  inost  fa- 
ffiODB  warrior, 
Duke  Mena|>hon,  your  most  renowned  nncle. 

Adr,  Which  of  yon  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  8,  I,  gentle  mia treat. 

Adr.  And  are  not  yon  my  hnsband  ? 

Ant.  E.  No,  I  MIT  nay  to  that 

Ant.  S.  And  ao  do  1,  yet  did  she  call  me  so; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother :— What  1  told  you  then, 
1  hope.  [  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good ; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream,  I  see,  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  yoo  had  of  me. 

Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not 

Ant,  K  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

AfM.  I  think  I  did,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not 

Acbr.  \  sent  yon  money,  sir,  to  be  ]rour  bail. 
By  Dromio ;  but  I  thiok,  he  brought  it  not 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S,  This  purse  of  ducats  I  receiv'd  firom  yon. 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me : 
J  see,  we  still  cfid  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose. 

Ant.  K  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

XHfit«.  It  shall  not  need,  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Cour.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

Ant,  E,  There,  take  it:  and  much  thanks  for  my 
good  cheer. 

Abh,  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  ffo  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 
Ana  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes : — 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathiBed  one  day's  error 
Have  snffer'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  fall  satisfaction^— 


Twenty-five  years  have  I  bat  gone  in  traYoil 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  nor,  till  this  present  boor. 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered : — 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both. 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me ; 
After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity ! 

Vuke,  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  least 

[Exetmt  Duke,  Abbess,  JEgeon,  Courtemam,  Msr. 
ckani,  Angela,  and  Attendants, 

Dro,  8.  Master,  shall   I  fetch  yonr  stuff  from 
shipboard !  [erobark'd  ? 

Ant.  E,  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine    hast  thoa 

Dro.  8,  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 
Centaur.  [Dromio : 

Ant.  8.  He  speaks  to  me :  I  am  yonr  master. 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  look  io  that  anon : 
Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 
[Exeunt  AntiphoUu  8.  and  R,  Adr.,  andlmc. 

Dro,  8.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  yoor  master's 
house. 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  yoa  to-day  at  dinner ; 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

Dro.  £.  Methinks,  yoa  are  my  ghiasy  and  not 
my  brother: 
I  see  by  yoo,  1  am  a  sweet-faced  jrooth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiuing  ? 

Dro.  8.  Not  I,  sir,  you  are  my  elder. 

Dro,  E.  ThatTs  a  question :  How  shall  we  try  it . 

Dro,  8.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior:  till 
then,  lead  thou  first 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then  thus : 
We  came  into  the  worid,  like  brother  and  brother; 
And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [Esemnt. 


Act  n  — Sc£NE  2. 
Aut.  S.  Plead  joa  to  me,  lair  dame  7  1  know  yon  not. 
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ACT  I. 

8CBNB  1. 

P.  961,  e.  1,  /.  18.  **  Symciuums,**  ■nifomilj  in 
Mr.  Malooe'i  «dit. 

Id,  I.  40.  WiMs  wrouaki  bjf  nature^  not  by  vile 
qffenct^  All  hii  hearen  understood  that  the 
puawhrneDt  he  waa  about  to  undergo  was  in 
consequence  of  no  private  crime,  but  of  the 
public  enmitj  between  two  states,  to  one  of 
which  he  belonged :  but  it  was  a  general  super- 
stition among  the  ancients,  that  CTery  great  and 
sudden  misfortune  was  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
pursuing  men  for  their  secret  offences.  Hence 
the  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  speaker 
was  proper.  By  my  past  life  (says  he),  which 
I  am  gowg  to  relate,  the  world  ma^  understand, 
that  my  present  death  is  according  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  Providence  [wroughi  by  na- 
^aire],  and  not  the  effects  of  divine  vengeance 
overtaking  roe  for  my  crimes  [not  by  vUt 
qffence.'}  Warburton. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  passage  it  much 
less  abstruse  than  that  which  Warburton  attri- 
butes to  it  By  nature  is  meant  natural  af- 
fection, iEgeon  came  to  Ephesus  in  search 
of  his  son  and  tells  his  story,  in  order  to  show 
that  his  death  was  in  consequeuce  of  natural 
affection  for  his  child,  not  or  any  criminal  in- 
tention.   M.  MisoM. 

Id,  I.  48.  ^'And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random 

left.'*~MAL0NB. 

Id.  e.  9,  /.  43.  "wished  light,"— Maloj^b.  Next 
line,  ^'discover'd."  We  have  not  thought  it 
always  necessary  to  notice  these  trifling  vari- 
ations. Many  of  them  seem  accidental,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Midone's  first  edition. 

P.  363.  e.  1,./.  34.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my 

eldeet  care,]   Shakspeare  has  here  been  guilty 

of  a  little  forgetfulness.    £geon  had  said,  p.  8, 

that  the  youngeet  son  was  that  which  his  wife 

had  taken  care  of:  — 

**  M  V  wife,  more  careful  for  the  laiierhom. 

Had  fasten 'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast." 

He  himself  did  the  same  by  the  other ;  and 

then  each  fixing  their  eyes  on  whom  their  care 

was  fixed,  fastened  themselves  at  either  end  of 

the  mast.    M.  Mason. 

Id.  I.  27.  **  sohis  case  was  like."— Malonb. 

/rf./.  33.  "farthest— "    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  83.  Booming  clean  through  the  boundt  qf 
Asiay'^]  In  the  northern  parts  of  England  this 


word  is  still  used  instead  of  quite,  fully ^  per- 
fectly, completely. 

id  I  33.  "  if  no,"-MAU)Ni. 

Id.  I.  58. wnd,\   i.  e.  go.   An  obsolete  word. 


Id.  e.%1.  A.  A  trusty  Tillain,]  i.  e.  servant 

Id.  I.  34. eonfotmds  kimeeff:]   i.  e.  destroys 

himself.     Malonb. 

Id.  /.  53. 1  shall  be  post  indeed: 

For  she  will  score  your  fatUt  upon  my 
pate.]  Perhaps,  before  writing  was  a  general 
accomplishment,  n  kind  of  rough  reckoning, 
concerning  wares  issued  out  of  a  shop,  was 
kept  by  chalk  or  notches  on  a  post,  till  it  could 
be  entered  on  the  books  of  a  trader. 

Id.  I,  71.  bestow'd]  u  e.  stowed  or  lodged  it. 

Id.  1. 73. that  merry  sconce  (f  yours^]  Sconce 

is  head. 

P.  363,  c.  ],  /.  13. o'er^aught—^]    That  is, 

overreached. 

Id.  I.  14.  T/wy  say,  this  toum  iefuUcfcoMenage;] 
This  WRd  the  character  the  ancients  give  of  it 
Hence  E^iv^i*  3.  Xf^i^AfjuctXA  was  proverbial 
amongst  them.  Thus  Menander  uses  it,  and 
E^f aite  yfttfAfuLTAy  in  the  same  sense.  War- 
burton. 

Id.  I.  19. liberties  of  sin :]  Bj  liberties  cfsm 

Shakspeare  perhaps  means  licensed  (ffenders, 
such  as  mountebanks,  fortune-tellers,  &c  who 
cheat  with  impunity ;  or  it  may  mean  sv^ful 
liberties. 

.'ACT  II. 

SCBNB  L 

Id.  I  89.  Adr.  There's  none,  but  asses,  will  be 
bridled  so. 

Luc.  Why  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with 
woe.]  Should  it  not  rather  be  leash'd  i.  e. 
coupled  like  a  headstrong  hound  ?  Or  perhaps 
the  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be,  that  those 
who  refuse  the  bridle  must  bear  the  lash,  and 
that  woe  is  the  punishment  of  headxtrong  liber- 
ty.   Mr.  M.  Mason  inclines  to  leashed. 

Td.  I.  44.  "subject"— Mr.  Malone  tetkiL*  sulneets 

Id.  I.  56. start  «ome  o/Aer  where  ?]  Probably 

where  has  here  the  power  of  a  noun.  The 
sense  is.  How  if  your  hueband  flyqjjfin  pur- 
suit of  some  other  tvoman  ? 

Id.  1. 58. though  she  pause ',1  To  pause  is  to 

rest^  to  be  in  quiet 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


F.a63,  c.  1,  /.  59.  They  can  he  metk,  that  have 
no  other  cauHe.]  That  is,  who  haveno  caii««  to 
be  otherwise. 

Jcl,  I.  65.  fVith  uTfpng  helpless  patience — 1  Bj 
exhorting  me  to  patience  which  (ffforae  no 
help. 

Id.  I  67. fool-begg'cl — ]    She  seems  to  mean, 

by  fool-begg'd  patience t  that  patience  which 
is  so  near  to  iaiotical  eimplicity^  that  your 
next  relation  would  take  advatitase  from  it  to 
represent  you  as  9,  fool,  and  beg  the  guardian- 
ship of  your  fortune. 

Id.  e.  ^,  /.  0. that  1  could  ecarce  understand 

thtm.^  i.  e.  that  I  could  scarce  etand  wider 
them.  This  quibble,  poor  as  it  is,  seems  to 
hare  been  a  faTourite  with  Shakspeare. 

Id.  I.  *iOf.  Am  1  eo  round  with  you,  as  you  with 
jR«,]  He  plays  upon  the  word  rounds  which 
signifies  spherical,  applied  to  himself,  and  un- 
restrained, or  free  in  speech  or  action  spoken 
of  hb  mistress. 

id.  I.  40. case  me  in  leather.]    Still  alluding 

to  a  football,  the  bladder  of  which  is  always 
coTered  with  leather. 

Id.  I.  54.  Of  my  defeatures :]  By  d^eatures  is 
here  meant  alteration  of  features  for  the 
worse.  At  the  end  of  this  play  the  same  word 
is  U!«ed  with  a  somewhat  different  signification. 

Id.  \l.  54. My  decayed  fair  — )    Fair  for 

fairness. 

Id.  I.  57. poor  I  am  but  his  stah.l   i.  e.  his 

pretence. 

Id.  I.  69.  **  and  no  man,**— Malonb. 

Id.  L  70. 1  see,  thejewel,  best  enamelled. 

Will  lose  hts  beauty:  and,  though  gold 

*bidesstiU, 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touchina  will 
Wear  gold;  and  so  no  mum,  that  nath  a 

name, 
Butfalsehoiod  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
The  sense  is  thiit:  ^Oold,  indeed,  will  long 
bear  the  handling:  however,  often  touching 
will  wear  even  gold;  just  so  the  greatest  cha- 
racter, though  as  pure  as  gold  ittelf,  may,  in 
tine,  be  injured,  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  false* 
hood  and  corruption.'*    WARBUftTON. 


n. 

P.  864,  c.  1,  /.  83.  And  make  a  common  of  my 
serious  Aomts.]  i  e.  intrude  on  them  when  you 
please.  The  allusion  is  to  those  tracts  of  ground 
destined  to  comwum  use,  which  are  thence 
called  commons. 

Id,  I.  35. know  my  aspect,']  i.  e.  study  my 

countenance. 

Id.  /.  41.  ^—  and  insoonce  t^  too;"]  A  sconce  was 
a  netty  fortification. 

Id.  e.  3,  /.  1. by  /ins  and  recovery !]    This 

attempt  at  pleasautry  must  have  originated 
from  our  author's  clerkship  to  an  attorney.  '.He 
has  other  jokes  of  the  same  so' 

VBN8. 

Id.  1.90. fai 


school    Stbb- 
Spenser  and  Chaucer  often  use  the  verb  to 


o,]  This  word  is  now  obsolete. 

haucer  often  use  the  verb  to 

Mr.  Heath  would  re^  falling. — Stbb- 


fdlse. 

TX!<IB. 

Id.  I.  38.  ''e'en  no  time.**    Maix>nb. 

Id.  I  86. wafts  ait~]  i.  e.  beckons  us. 

Id.  l46.**ot  look'd,  or  touch'd,'»— Malowb. 

Id.  I  63. moffst  thou  fall—]  TofaU  is  here 

a  verb  active. 

P.  866.  o.  1,  /.  83. you  are  from  wts  exempt,! 

Johnson  says  that  exempt  means  sepanuea, 
parted ;  yet  I  thbk  that  Adriana  does  not  use 
the  word  exeunt  in  that  sense,  but  means  to 
my,  that  as  he  was  her  husband  she  had  no 
power  over  him,  and  that  ho  was  privileged  to 
do  her  wrong.    M.  Masoii. 


Id.  I  80. idle  wtoss;]  That  is  most  that  pro- 
duces no  fruit,  but  being  unfertile  is  osdeas. 

fd.  /.  67.  And  shrive  you—]  That  is  I  will  mil 
you  to  confession,  and  make  you  tell  yonr 

tricks. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  1. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  9. corioiM/,]  Seems  to  have  been 

a  necklace,  or  rather  chain,  perhaps  haagiBg 
down  double  from  the  neck. 

Id.  1. 48,  Mome  ]  A  dull  stupid  blockhead,  a  stock, 
a  post;  from  one  of  those  similar  words  in 
many  languages,  signifying  something  foolish. 
It  may  also  owe  its  originsi  to  the  French  word 
momon,  which  signifies  the  gaming  at  dice  ia 
masquerade,  the  custom  and  rule  m  which  is 
that  a  strict  silence  is  to  be  observed ;  what- 
ever sum  one  stakes,  another  covers,  but  not 
a  word  is  to  be  spoken.  Prom  hence  also 
comes  our  word  msms  /  for  silence.  Uawkims, 
and  DoucB. 

Id.  I.  49, patchl]   i.  e.  fooL    Allnding  to  the 

party-coloured  coats  worn  by  the  licensed  fools 
orjesters  of  the  age. 

fd.  I.  67. /  owe?]  L  e.  I  own,  am  owner  oC. 

P.366,  o.  1,  /.  32. weshaUpartwitkneither,] 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  that  in  our  old  language,  to 
part^  signified  to  have  part.  But  p€u^  docs 
not  signify  to  share  or  divide,  but  to  depart  or 
go  knotty ;  and  Balthazar  means  to  say,  that 
whilst  debating  which  is  best,  they  should  go 
away  without  either. 

Id.  I.  66.  Once  this,]  Ottce  this,  may  neao,  ones 
for  all,  at  once. 

1.70 the  doors  are  made  agaimst  yon.] 

To  make  the  door  is  the  expression  used  lo 
this  dav  in  some  counties  of  England,  instead 
of,  to  bar  the  door. 

Id.  177.  "of  it;"   Malojie. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  8.  "*  where  it  gets  posseaskML"   Ma- 

LOME, 

Id.  L  6.  And,  in  desoightofmlrih.]  Though  mirth 
has  withdrawn  herseK  Crom  me,  and  seems 
determined  to  avoid  me,  yet  in  deipight  of  her 
and  whether  she  will  or  not,  1  an  resolved  to 
be  merry. 


Id 


IL 

rd.  I.  47. «  shall,  Antipholus, 

Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-epriifs 

rot? 
Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  ao  miooua?" 
Maloke. 

Id.  I  49.  ^ing  compact  qfcrejoRt,]  Means,  betmy 
made  altogether  ofcreAdity. 

Id,  1. 54. vain,"]  is  light  of  tomgme,  mot  verw- 

cious.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  74. sweet  mermaid,]  Mermmd  is  only 

another  name  for  syren, 

P.  367.  c.  1.  /.  4.  Not  wutd,  but  mated;]  I  sus- 
pect there  is  a  play  upon  words  intended  here. 
Mated  signifies  not  only  confounded,  but  wmt- 
ched  with  a  w{fe :  and  Andpholus,  who  had 
been  challenged  as  a  husband  by  Adriana, 
which  he  cannot  account  for,  uses  the  word 
mated  in  both  these  senses.    M.  Mason. 

Id  I.  19.  My  sole  earth^s  heaven,  and  wtff  horn" 
ven's  claim."}  When  he  calls  the  girl  his  only 
heaven  on  the  earth,  be  utters  the  noaiiie 
cant  of  lovers.  When  he  calls  her  Am  kseufetts 
claim,  1  cannot  understand  him.  Perhaps  he 
means  that  which  he  asks  of  heaven.  Jctm- 
SON.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  heaMaoa  •'all  thai  I 
claim  from  heaven  hereafter." 
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P,  867,  c.  I,  /  48. rir-rererence :]  a  comiptum 

uf  siMve-re^ennce,  $alva-revertniia. 
id.  I.  GO  Swart ,1  i.  e.  black,  or  rather  of  a  dark 

brown. 
id.  c.  «.  /.  %  ••  her  heir.'»— Malone. 
£d.  L  18. assured  toA«r;]    i.  e.  t^ffianced  to 

J»er. 
id.  /.  31.  •«  If  evenr  one  know  ui,**— Malonb. 
id.  1. 48  at  the  Porcupiru  :]  It  is  remarkable, 

that  throughout  the  old  editions  of  Shakspeare'« 

Slajrs,  the  word  Porpentino  is  used  instead  of 
*orciipine.  1  have  since  observed  the  same 
apeiUng  in  the  plajrs  of  other  ancient  authors. 
Steivbns. 

ACT  IV. 
Bonn  I. 

id.  1. 76.  —  want  gilders  — ]  A  ffildir  it  a  coin 
▼alued  from  one  shilling  and  six-pence,  to  two 
shillings. 

P.  368,  c.  1,  /.  3.  /«  growing  to  me—]  i.  e.  acerwr 
mg  to  me. 

id  c.  2,  /.  82.  **  And  then,  sir,  she  bears  awajf.**— 

MALO!fB. 

id  I.  29.  thou  peevish  eheep^  Peevieh  it 

eilly. 
Id.  /.  36^  **  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon.** 

Malonb. 
Id  I.  88.  •'list  mc^— MALOifB. 


id.  i.  50. meteors  iUtmg  m  hit  face  f]  Allud- 

iag  to  those  meteors  in  the  sky,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  linea  of  armies  meeting  in 
the  shock. 

Id  I.  61.  Mr.  Malone,  in  this  play,  constantly 
reads  epvght^  a  word  not  to  oe  found  in  our 
dictionaries. 

id.  /.  77. cere^'\  That  it,  d!ry,  vritkered.  JoH!f- 

■0!f. 

P.  369,  c.  ],  /.  3,  Stigwuaieal  in  wtaking,'}  That  is, 
wunrked  or  Mtigmatimed  by  natnre  with  defor- 
mity, as  a  token  of  his  vicious  disposition. 

Id.  I.  7.  Par  from  her  neet  the  lapwing,  §*c.] 
This  expression  seems  to  be  proverbia!--!  nave 
met  with  it  in  many  of  the  old  comio  writers. 
Stbbvbsib. 

id,  I.  17.  — —  am  ererlasting  garwumt^]  The 
■ergeantM,  in  those  days,  were  clad  in  In^. 
as  Dromio  tells  us  the  man  was  who  arrested 
Antipbolus.  Biff  it  also  a  cant  expression 
lor  a  man's  akin,  a  covering  which  lasts  him 
at  long  at  hit  life.  Dromio  therefore  calls 
btff  an  everlasting  garment:  and  in  pur- 
tuanoe  of  this  quibole  on  the  word  Infff  he 
calls  the  sergeant,  in  the  next  scene^  the 
^Picture  of  old  Adam;"  that  is,  of  Adam 
before  hit  fall,  whilst  he  remained  unclad. 
*^ — What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old 
Atlam  new  appareliedr* 

Id.  I.  83. and  narrow  lands;]  Ltmds  in  the 

present  instance  may  mean,  what  we  now  call 
2(»ff<&i«-places  at  the  water-side. 

id.l.2iL  A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet 
draws  dry  foot  well:]  To  run  counter  is  to 
run  backward t  by  mistaking  the  course  of 
the  animal  pursued ;  to  draw  dry- foot  is,  1 
believe,  to  pursue  by  the  trach  or  prick  qf 
the  foot;  to  ram  counter  and  draw  dry  foot 
well  are,  therefore,  inconsistent.  The  jest 
consists  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  counter  ^ 
which  means  the  wrona  way  m  the  chase^ 
and  A  fihson  in  lioncnm.  The  officer  that 
arretted  him  wat  a  sergeant  of  the  counter. 
For  the  congruity  of  this  jett  with  the  scene 
of  action,  let  our  author  amwer.    J0U.NSON . 


A  hound  that  draws 
is  usually  called    a  bh 
follow  men  by  the  scent. 
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-foot,  meant  what 
T,  trained  to 


Id.l.'X   poor  souls  to  hell.]    Hell  wb  the 

cant  term  for  an     ' 
our  prisons. 


obscure  dungeon  in  any  of 


There  was  likewise  a  place  of  this  name 
under  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  the 
king*t  debtors  were  confined  till  they  had 
**  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."    Stbbvbns. 

An  account  of  the  local  situation  of  Hell 
may  be  found  in  the  Journals  qf  the  House 
of  Commons^  Vol.  X.  p.  83.  as  the  Commons 

5a<ise«l  through  it  to  King  frilliam  emd  Qwfn 
fary*s  Coronation,  and  gave  directions  con- 
cerning it.  In  Otfeen  EuMabeth's  time  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Treiuury  was  situated 
there,  as  I  find  in  Sir  James  Dyer's  Reports^ 
fol.  245,  A,  where  mention  is  made  of^  ^  one 
Christopher  Hole  Secondary  del  Treasurie,  et 
un  auiicient  attorney  and  practiser  in  le  qjfice 
del  Gierke  del  Treasurie  al  Hell" 

This  1  Uke  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  which  air  Jamet 
DyervtM  Chief  Justice,  and  which  is  now 
kept  immediately  under  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. The  qfice  of  the  Tally-Court  of  the 
iJhamberlitin  qf  the  Exchequer  it  still  there, 
and  tallies  for  many  centuries  back  are  piled 
up  and  preserved  in  this  office.  Two  or  three 
adjacent  apartments  have  within  a  few  years 
been  converted  to  bold  the  Vouchsrs  of  the 
public  A  ccounts,  which  had  become  to  nu- 
merous as  to  overstock  the  place  in  which  they 
were  kept  at  LincoMs  Inn.  These,  there- 
fore, belong  to  the  Auditors  cf  public  Ao- 
eounts.  Other  rooms  are  turned  into  coal- 
cellars. — There  it  a  pump  still  standing  of 
excellent  water,  called  Hell  Pun^  .-^And  the 
place  it  to  this  day  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Hell.    Vajllant. 

fd  1. 33.  ^  But  is  in,"  &c.— Mal0!«B. 

Id.  I.  39. was  he  arrested  on  a  band  f]  A 

bond,  i.  e.  an  obli^tory  writing  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money,  was  anciently  spelt  band.  A  b€md 
it  likewise  a  neckcloth.  Oa  thia  circumttance 
the  humour  of  the  passage  tumi. 

Id.  I,  51.  '*bankrout,"~MiLO.HB. 

Id.  I.  6J. conceit;]  i.  e.  fianciful  conceptioD. 

8OBNB  lu. 

Id.  c.  8,  /.  3. IVhat  have  vou  got  the  picture 

qf  Old  Adam^  new  appareUedf]  The  allusion 


is  to  Adam,  in  hit  sute  of  innocence,  going 
naked:  and  immediately  after  the  fall,  being 
clothed  in  a  frock  of  skins.     Thus  he  wat 


new  apparelled :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  ter- 

Seants  of  the  counter  were  formerly  clad  in 
uff,  or  calfs  skin,  at  the  author  humorously 
a  litde  lower  caHs  it.  These  jests  on  Adam's 
dress  are  common  among  our  old  writers.  Mr. 
Malone  reads  thus,  ^  What  have  you  got  rid 
of  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new  appareli'd  ?" 

Id.  I.  17. he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more 

exploits  with  his  mace,  than  a  vaoms-pike  ] 
The  rest  of  a  pike  was  a  common  term,  and 
signified,  1  believe,  the  manner  in  which  it 
wat  fixed  to  receive  the  rush  of  the  enemy. 
A  morris-pike  was  a  pike  used  in  a  morris 
or  a  military  dance,  and  with  which  great 
exploits  were  done,  that  is,  great  featt  of  dex- 
terity were  shown.    Johnson. 

There  it,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  morri»-pike  was 
used  in  the  morrit-dance.  Swordt  were  tome- 
times  used  upon  that  occasion.  It  certainly 
means  the  JtfooTMA-pike,  which  was  very  cont- 
mon  in  the  16th  century.   See  Grose's  Hit- 
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torp  <^  the  English  Army.    Vol.  I. 
DoUCB. 

The  phraae— il«  thai  sets  t^  his  rest,  in  this 
instance,^  ugnifies  only.  I  belicTe, /'he  that 
trusts^  is  cotifideni  in  his  expsctaiion.  Thus, 
Bacon:  ^Sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the 
war,  but  this  is,  when  princes  Met  vp  their 
RB8T  upon  the  battle."  Again  Clarendon: 
**  thej  therefore  resoWcd  to  set  up  their  rest 
upon  that  stake^  and  to  go  through  with  it, 
Of  perish."  This  fi^re  of  speech  is  certainly 
den?«d  from  the  military  exercise,  as  that 
was  the  only  kind  of  rest  which  was  ever  set 
up,    Hbnley. 

P,  369,  e.  9,  /.  51. fVe*ll  mend  our  dinner 

here.]  i.  e.  by  purchasing  something  additional 
in  the  adjoining  market    Malonb. 

Id,  I  53.  i^  you  do  expect  spoon-meat^  or 

5««p«<»t  a /oH^-tpooft.]  1.  e.  **  if  you  do  expect 
■poon-meat,  either  stay  away,  or  bespeak 
a  long  spoon."  Mr.  Malone  reads.  ^  Master, 
if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat  or  bespeak  a 
long  apoon." 

id  1. 64.  **  parings"— MiLO!fB. 


P.  370, e.  1,  /. 88. wilt  pav  them  all]  i.  e. 

serve  to  hit.  strike,  correct  them  all.  SrEBVBrffs. 

Id.  I  49. by  my  long  ears.]    He  means,  that 

his  master  had  lengthened  bis  ears  by  frequently 
pulling  them.    Stbevbns. 

Id,  c,2,l.  11.  — —  companion — ]  A  word  of  con- 
tempt, anciently  used  as  we  now  uae^fellow, 
Stbbvbwi. 

Id.  1. 19.  *"  Din'd  at  home !"— Malonb. 

Id.  /.  34.  Perdy,]  A  corruption  of  the  common 
French  oath — Pardieu.  Chaucer's  personages 
are  frequent  in  their  use  of  it. 

Id.  I.  99.  Certee.)  i.  e.  certainly. 

Id.  I.  99.  -^'-kitchen-vestal— J  Her  charge  being 
like  that  of  the  vestal  virgms,  to  keep  the  fire 
bumins.    Jonmoif. 

P.  371.  o.ljL  9.  unhappy  f/TMMptf^/]  Un- 
happy is  here  used  in  one  of  the  senses  of 
unhtckyt  i.  9.  mischievous.    STBBVBifS. 

Id,  I.  45. our  stufi*-*]  L  e.  our  baxgage.    In 

the  orders  that  were  issued  for  the  RoTal  Pro- 
gresses in  the  last  century,  the  king's  baggage 
was  always  thus  denominated.    M alone. 

ACTV. 


Id.  c.  9,  /.  90.  get  within  him,]  I  e.  dose 

with  him,  grapple  with  him. 

Id.  I.  93. take  a  house.]  i.  e.  go  into  a  house. 

.  So.  we  say — a  dog  t€d:es  the  water. 

Id.  I  36.  ^  And  much  diflferent,"  &c.-  Malonb. 

Id.  I.  65. the  copy—]  i  e.  the  theme.    We 

still  talk  of  setting  coptes  for  boys.— Stebvbns. 

Id.  /.  73.  (Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  de- 
spair ;)]  Kinsman  means  near  relation.  Many 
words  are  used  by  Shakspeare  with  much 
greater  hititude. 

Id.  1.7A  "*  their  heels,"— Maloiib. 

P.  379,  c.  1,  /.  91. a  formal  man  aoain ;]  i.  e. 

to  bring  him  back  to  his  senses,  and  the  forms 
of  sober  behaviour. 


Id.  I.  4a sorrv  execution,]  So,  in  AUwheih : 

^  Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 
Sorry  had  anciently  a  stronger  nseaning  than 
at  present,  and  seems  to  have  meant  sorroufid : 
here  perhaps  it  means  dismal. 

Id.  I.  60.  At  your  important  letters,]  For  ssqMr- 
tunate. 

Id.  I.  6B. to  take  order—}  L  e.  to  take  mmf 

sures. 

Id.  c.  9,  /.  16.  Beaten  the  wtaide  a-row,]  L  e. 
successively,  one  after  another. 

Id.  /.  20  **  My  master  preaches  patience  to  Ub, 
and  the  while"- Malonb. 

Id.  L  31.  His  man  with  scissors  meks  him  Ukem 
fool:]  The  force  of  this  aOusion  I  am  unable 
to  explam  with  certainty.  Perhaps  it  was 
once  the  custom  to  cut  the  hair  of  iaiols  dose 
to  their  heads.  There  is  a  proverbial  simile — 
''Like  crcp  the  codurer ;"  which  micht  have 
been  ironioally  applied  lo  these  uafiKtuiiate 
beings.    Stbbvbms. 

There  is  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  in  one  of 
Ring  Alfred's  ccclesiasticd  laws,  if  one  oppro- 
brlously  shave  n  common  man  like  a  fool. 
Tollbt. 

Fools,  undoubtedly,  were  shaved  and  meked 
in  a  particular  manner,  in  oar  author's  time, 
as  is  ascertained  by  the  following  passage  in 
The  Choice  qf  Change,  containiitg  the  7Vt- 
plicitie  of  Dwinitie,  Philosophies  and  Poe- 
trie,  by  S.  R  Oent.  4to.  1598:  **  Three  things 
used  by  monks,  which  provoke  other  men  to 
laugh  at  their  follies:  1  They  are  shaven 
and  notched  on  the  head  bke  fooUe.'^—Ukr 

LONB. 

Id.  I.  43  To  bestride  one  in  battle  is  an  act  of 
friendship,  or  assistance,  frequently  ■*<>■!  iftnt^ 
in  these  plays. 

Id.  /.  57.  ._tM/A  harlots— 1  Harlot  was  atem 
of  reproach  applied  to  cheats  aaiaag  men^  as 
well  as  to  wantons  among  women. 

Id.  l.  67. lameuhieed—]  i.  e.  1  am  not  foisg 

to  speak  precipitatdy  or  rasUy,  but  oa  re- 
flection and  eonsideratioiL 

Id.  I.  6B.  *<  disturbed"— Maloiib,  who  eoviders 
the  effect  as  making  only  two  syllables. 

P.  378,  e.  9.  /.  3. deformed]  For  d^onmng. 

Id.  1, 4 stremge  d^eatures—]  Defeaturee  are 

certainly  neither  more  nor  less  than  featmres; 
as  demerits  are  neither  more  nor  Ian  thaa 
merits.  Time,  says  iEgeoUf  bath  plaeed  nem 
and  strange  features  m  my  face  ;  L  e.  givea 
it  quite  a  difierent  appearance: 
'I  know  me. 


therefore  thou  dost  not  I 


RiTMM. 


Id.  I.  16. my  feeble  key  ef  untuned  cares  r] 

i.  e.  the  wcmb  and  disconlant  tone  of  ssy  voies« 
'    that  is  changed  by  grief.     DoucB. 
Id.  I.  17. this  grained /ooe—]  i.  e.  farrowed, 

like  the  grain  tfwood. 
Id,  I.  68.   fVhm,  here  begins  his  monung  etery 

right :]  **  'rhe  morning  story"  is  what  iBgsoa 

tells  the  duke  in  the  first  scene  of  this  play. 
P.  374,  c.  3.  /.  8.  Mr.  Malone  reads—*'  oata  this 

present  hour, 
^  My  heavy  burthen  not  delivered." 
Id.  1. 7.  After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity  t\  She 

has  just  said,  that  to  her,  her  sons  were  aol 

bom  till  now.    Stbbvbmi. 


^^^^*****t'**<tf^v''%?'^.^T^  J^rt  %*V^  ?SV  tf*!^ ,<v .'«,k>* 
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In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abili-  J 
ties  and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  neces- J 
sary  to  examine  tlie  genius  of  bis  age,  and  thef 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries.    A  poet  wh  Jl 
should  now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy 
depend  upon  enchantment,  and   produce   the 
chief  events  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural 
agents,  would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  probability,  be  banished  from   the 
theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
fairy  tales  instead  of  tragedies  ;  hut  a  survey  of 
the  notions  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  this 
play  was  WTitten,  will  prove  that  Shakspeare 
was  in  DO  danger  of  such  censure,  since  he  only 
tttmed  the  system  that  was  then  universally 
admitted,  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far  from 
overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  k 
which,  though  not  strictly  the  same,  are  con- 1 
founded  in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 1 
tncs  been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and  / 
in  most,  by  the  learned  themselves.  The  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 
been  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credu- 
lity  was  at  its  height,  seems  lo  have  been  that 
of  the  holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed 
all  their  defeats  to  enchantments  or  diabolical 
opposition,  as  they  ascribed  their  success  to 
the  assistance  of  the  military  sainU;  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  (Sup" 
plement  to  the  Introduction  to  Don  Quixote) 
that  the  first  accounts  of  enchantments  were 
brought  into  this  part  of  the  world  by  those 
who  returned  from  their  eastern  expedi- 
tions. But  there  is  always  some  distance 
between  the  birth  and  maturity  of  folly  as  of 
wickedness  :  this  opinion  had  long  existed, 
though  perhaps  the  application  of  it  had  in  no 
foregoing  age  been  so  frequent,  nor  the  re- 
ception  so  general.  Olympiodorus,  in  Photius's 
Extracts^  tells  us  of  one  Libanius  who  practised 
this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having  pro- 
mised X^f '^  ifrXtrmf  XArtt,  BttfCJLfmf  nt^yttf, 
to  perform  great  things  against  the  Barba- 
rians  without  soldiers,  was,  at  the  instance 
of  the  empress  Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he 
\99B  about  to  have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities. 
The  empress  showed   some  kindness  id  her 


anger,  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  so  conve-^ 
nient  for  his  reputation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  St  Chry- 
80stom*s  book  de  Sacerdotio,  which  exhibits  a 
scene  of  enchantments  not  exceeded  by  any  ro- 
mance of  the  middle  age :  he  supposes  a  spec- 
tator overlooking  a  field  of  battle,  attended  by 
one  that  points  out  all  the  various  objects  of 
horror,  the  engines  of  destruction  and  the  arts 
of  slaughter.  Aiixt'wto  ii  tri  ftAfJi  rus  •?«?- 
riots  x«i  irtrofAium  ^iwH{  ^id  mos  fAetyyttuMS, 
xtti  itr'KirAS  ^l  ctifoc  ^ifofjJiHi^  Xtti  irda-»f  yon» 
rtiAS  ^tifet/Aif  x<u  Uttvf,  Let  him  then  proceed  to 
show  him  in  the  opposite  armies  flying  horses  hy 
enchantment,  armed  men  transported  through 
the  air,  and  every  power  and  form  qf  magic* 
Whether  St.  Chrysostom  believed  that  such  per- 
formances were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  de- 
scription, by  adopting  the  notions  'of  the  vul- 
gar, it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions  were 
in  his  time  received,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later 
age ;  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  however  gave 
occasion  to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bi- 
gotry naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the 
scene  of  action  was  removed  to  a  great  dis-> 
tance. 

The  Reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive 
at  its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  gradually 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraft 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkablo 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  convic- 
tion is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  sermon 
at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  ivritten,  many 
circumstances  concurred  to  propagate  and  con- 
firm this  opinion.  The  king,  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  hia 
arrival  in  England,  not  only  examined  in  person 
a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given 
a  very  formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illu- 
sions of  evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches, 
the  ceremonies  used  by  them,  the  manner  of 
detecting  them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing; 
them,  in  his  dialogues  of  Demonologie,  written 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  published  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  book  was,  soon  after  his  succes- 
sion, reprinted  at  London;  and  as  the  ready 
way  to  gain  Ring  James's  favour  was  to  flatter 
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his  speculations,  the  system  of  Demanologie 
was  immediately  adopted  by  all  who  desired 
either  to  gain  preferment  or  not  to  lose  it. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  very  power- 
fully inculcated ;  and  as  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  have  no  other  reason  for  their  opinions 
than  that  they  are  in  fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed but  this  persuasion  made  a  rapid  progress, 
since  vanity  and  credulity  co-operated  in  its 
favour.  The  infection  soon  reached  the  par- 
liament, who,  in  the  first  year  of  King  James, 
made  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  (chap,  xii.) 
That  "  if  any  person  shall  use  any  invocation 
or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit; 
3.  or  shall  consult,  covenant  with,  entertain, 
employ,  feed  or  reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spi- 
rit to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose ;  3.  or  take 
up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  the 
grave,— or  the  skin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the 
dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  in  any 
manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  en- 
chantment ;  4.  or  shall  use,  practise,  or  exer- 
cise any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or 
enchantment ;  5.  whereby  any  person  shall  be 
destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or 
lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  That  every 
such  person  being  convicted  shall  suffer  death." 
This  law  was  repealed  in  our  own  time. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Sbakspeare,  was  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law 
and  by  the  faahiooy  and  it  became  not  only  un- 


polite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  pro- 
digies are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are 
expected,  witches  were  every  day  discovered, 
and  multiplied  so  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bi- 
shop Hall  mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire, 
where  their  number  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  houses.  The  Jesuits  and  sectaries  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  universal  error,  and  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  interest  of  their  parties 
by  pretended  cures  of  persons  aflticted  by  evil 
spirits;  but  they  were  detected  and  exposed 
by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakspeirs 
might  be  easily  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  followed  with  great  exact- 
ness such  histories  as  were  then  thought  true  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  ea- 
chantment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed, 
were  both  by  himself  and  his  audience  thought 
awful  and  affecting.  Johnson. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
admirable  introduction  to  this  phiy,  he  seens 
apprehensive  that  the  fame  of  Shakspeare's 
magic  may  be  endangered  by  modern  ridicule. 
I  shall  not  hesitate,  however,  to  predict  its  se- 
curity, till  our  national  taste  is  wholly  corrupted, 
and  we  no  longer  deserve  the  first  of  all  dra- 
matic enjoyments ;  for  such,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  is  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.     Stbbtens. 

This  tragedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the 
year  1606.    Malonb. 


Act  IV.-Scbnb  I. 

1  Witck.  Ronnd  nbont  the  cauldron  fo; 
lu  Ike  poisuu'd  culraila  throw. 
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TUfl  ptaf  i»  deflorredlr  celebrated  for  tbe  propriety  of  iu  Action,  and  ■^^Iff"^,  rr«p^t^«  ^|tf  »^r|ntr  f^'*-  action  ; 
Mt  it  haa  no  nice  diacrlminatioDt  of  cbaracter :  the  evenU  are  too  jrearno  adam  the  influence  or  particolar  dispr, 
•itiona,  and  the  conne  of  the  action  neceManlv  determines  the  condact  of  tbe  aseau. 

Tbe  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in  defence  of  some  paiis 
which  now  seem  improbable,  that  in  Shakspeare*s  time  it  was  necessary  to  warn  credulity  ajralnst  rain  and  iltasivr 
predictions  • 

Tbe  passions  an  directed  to  their  true  end.    Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested;  and  thoofh  the  cooraffe  of  Hao- 
'    -  ,  yet  erery  reader  rejoices  at  his  mil.  JoAmsoh, 


,1 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


MACBBTH, 


BANQUO. 
~    CDU~ 


GtntralM  t^  th»  King'*  Armg. 


NobUmem  qf  Seotland. 


MACDUFF, 
LENOX, 
R0S8E, 

mentAth, 

ANGUS,  1 

CATHNESS.     ; 

FLBANCE,  Son  to  Banquo.    ,  ,    ^  ,     ^ 

81WARD,  Earl  nf  Nortkmnbmrtand,  General  of 
EmgUeh  Forcee. 

Scene,— /» the  end  qf  the  Fourth  Act,  lies  in 
and,  chi^y. 


rotma  SIWARD.  Ui  Son. 

SEVTON.  an  Officer  atUntOng  on  MaebetA 

Son  to  Macdidf. 

An  EnattsM  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor, 

A  Soldier.   A  Porttr.   An  old  Mem. 

LADY  MACBETEL 

LADY  MACDUFF. 

Oentifwoman  atifntUngon  Ladg  Macbeth. 

HECATE,  and  three  Witchee. 

Lorde,  Genttewun,  Officere.  SoUtere,  Murderere, 
Attendant*,  and  Meseengere. 

The  Ghoet  <(f  Banqmo,  and  eeveral  other  Apparkione, 
England;  through  the  rest  of  the  Play,  m  Scotland; 
at  Macbethe  Castle. 


ACTL 

ScEHEh—An  open  Place.   Thunder  and 
lAghtning. 

Enter  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Wben  tfaall  we  three  meet  again 
lo  thunder,  KghtiUDg,  or  io  rain  ? 

3  Witch.  When  the  hnrlybnrly'a  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won 

3  Witch,  That  will  be  ere  set  of  son. 

I  Witch.  Where  the  place? 

3  Witch.  Upon  the  heath ; 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

1  Witch.  I  come,  Oruyroalkin ! 

AU.  Paddock  calls :— Anon.— 
Fair  is  foal,  and  foal  is  fair : 
Hover  throagh  the  fog  and  filthy  air 

{WUches  vanish.) 


Scene  TL^—A  Camp  near  Fores.  Alarum  within. 

Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Lb- 
MOX,  with  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  roan  is  that?  He  can  report, 
Aa  neemeth  by  his  pught,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardv  soldier,  fought 
*Ocunst  my  captivity : — Hau,  bmve  friend  ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thoo  didst  leave  it 

Sold.  Donbtfall^  it  stood ; 

tAs  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together, 
And  choke  their  art    The  merciless  Macdonwald 
rWorthv  to  be  a  rebel  j  for,  to  that. 
The  moltiplying  villanies  of  nature 
'    X>o  swarm  upon  him,)  from  the  western  isles 
I    Of  Kernes  and  Oaiiowglasses  is  snppUed ; 
,    And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Showed  like  a  rebel's  whore  :  But  all's  too  weak ; 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
I  Disdainii^  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
,'   Which  smok*d  witn  bloody  execution, 
'    Like  valour's  minion, 

CaiVd  out  his  passage,  till  be  fac'd  the  slave  : 
\   And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 
4  Till  he  nnseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chaps. 
And  fis'd  his  head  opon  our  battlements. 
Jhm.  O,  valiant  consin !  worthy  gentleman ! 
SokU  As  whence  the  son  'gins  his  reflection 


Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.    Mark,  king  of  Sfx>tland,  mark : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compeird  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels ; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  fnrbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault 

Dun,  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  ^  ^  Yes; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  1  say  sooth,  I  must  repcnrt  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks : 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha,  ^ 

I  cannot  tell : — 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  thy  words   become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honoor  both : — Go,  get  him  surgeons. 
lExU  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  "RosBE. 
Who  comes  here? 

Mai.  The  worthy  thane  of  Roose. 

Len.  What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes!  So 
should  he  look, 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king  I 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king, 

Where  tbe  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  Ay, 
And  fan  oar  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gao  a  dismal  conflict: 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Cnrbing  his  lavish  spirit :  And,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us;^^ 

Dun.  Great  happiness. 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,  tbe  Norways'  kinr,  craves  composition;  - 
Nor  would  we  deign  hjm  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes*  inch. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  l«>  our  general  use. 
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\     Dmr.  No  more  that  tfatne  of  Cawdor  shall  deceWe 
^ur  boMMu  interest : — Qo,  prooouooe  hia^ath, 
Aod  with  hii  former  title  greet  MacbetBr 
Rosse.  Pll  see  it  done. 

XHm.  What  he  hath  loat,  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

lExeutU, 

ScENB  nL— il  Heath. 
Thmder,    Enter  three  Witchee, 

1  Witch,  Where  bast  thoa  been,  nster? 

2  Wiieh,  Killing  twine. 

3  Witch,  Sifter,  where  thou  ? 

1  ff^itch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnnts  in  her  lap, 
AikI  moanch'd,  and  mouoch'd^  and  niounch^d : — 

Give  jfie,  quoth  1 : 
Aroint  thee,  witch!  the  mmp-fed  rooyon  cries, 
tier  hosbaod's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o*the  Tiger: 
Bat  m  a  sieve  1*11  thither  sail. 
And.  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
111  do.  rU  do,  and  I'll  do. 

3  Witch,  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 

1  Witch,  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch,  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other: 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'the  shipman's  card. 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay: 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day. 
Hang  upon  his  pent-honse  lid ; 
He  shall  live  s  man  forbid : 
Weanr  sev'n  nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine ; 
Tho4igh  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

3  fFitch,  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  FFitch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.  {Drum  withvi) 

3  Witch.  A  dram,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

AIL  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine : 
Peace  1 — ^The  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

Mach.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
<tf  Ban*  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores?— What  are 
^  these. 

So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ?    Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?    You  seem  to  understand 

me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laving 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb,  Speak,  if  yon  can ;— What  are  yon  ? 

1  fFitch,  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane 
ofOlamis!  [of  Cawdor! 

3  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee,  thane 

3  Witch,  All  hnil,  Macbeth!  that  shalt  be  king 
hereafter.  llear 

Bom.  Good  sir,  why  do  yon  start ;  and  seem  to 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? —  I'the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed. 
Which  outwardly  ye  show?    Mr  noble  partner 
Ye  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope, 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not: 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say,  which  grain  will  ^row,  and  which  will  not ; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favonrs,  nor  your  hate. 

XfTiteh,  Haiir 

3  fTxtch,  Haill 


ZWitcKBM^\ 

1  fVitch,  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

3  TVitch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  moch  happier. 

3  WUch,  Thou  Shalt  get  kings,  though  tkoa  be 
none: 
Sol  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo! 

1  Witch,  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  had! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  cue  merr  1 
By  Siners  death,  1  know,  1  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  Uvea, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  ktn^ 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  bt* liefT^ 
No  m<ve  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say,  from  wkeiica 
You  ow^  this  strange  intelligence  i  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  r—Speak»  I  djfrre 
Tou.  {frttches  vamu*., 

Ban,  The  earth  hath  bobbles,  as  the  water  ha*. 
And  these  are  of  them : — Whither  are  they  vaaisfa'd  * 

Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd 
melted 
As  breath  into  (he  wind. — ^'Wonld  they  tun 

Ban.Wen  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kinn. 

Ban.  Yon  shul  be  kof^. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  sot  .-o  ? 

Ban,  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.     WUs 
here? 

Enter  Rot  SB  and  Anous. 

Roeee,  The  king  hath  happily  received,  MackeSb, 
The  news  of  thy  success :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels*  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his :  Silenced  witk  tM, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'the  self-same  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norwe^an  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale. 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  granat  defence. 
And  poor'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang,  We  are  seat. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  roaster,  thanks; 
To  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  koDOor, 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thei^  thane  of  Cawdor  - 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  tine? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives :  WTiy  do  ym 
In  borrowed  robes ?  [(Iressar 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet; 

But  under  hea%7  judgment  bears  that  life. 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.    Whether  be  was 
Combiu'd  with  Norway ;  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and'vnntage;  or  that  witk  bolk 
He  laboured  in  his  counu^  s  wreck,  I  know  not; 
But  tressons  cspital,  confessed,  and  pror'd. 
Have  overthrown  him.  . 

Macb.  Glamis.  and  thane  of  Cawdor  1 

The  greatest  is  behind. — ^Thanks  for  voor  pains. —   H 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  ne  kings,         f 
When  those,  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me. 
Promised  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban,  .   That,  trusted  bone. 

Might  yet  enkindle  too  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  ot  Cawdor.    But  His  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  ns  to  our  ham. 
The  instraments  of  darkness  tell  ns  tmtks ; 
Wiu  ns  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  as 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,!  pray  yoo. 

Macb,  Two  tratka  are  loli 

As  happy  prologoes  to  the  swelling  act  ■ 

Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  yoo,  genttemra  -* 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  oe  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — If  ill. 
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Why  hath  it  ^ven  me  earneit  of  fqcoAw, 
ComaieQciiig  m  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  saggestion, 
Wno^e  horrid  image  doth  nnfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  riba, 
Againat  the  use  of  nature  ?    Prew^nt  feara 
Are  leas  than  horrible  imagining : 
My  thought,  whoae  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
.Shakes  so  my  single  state  ot  man,  that  function 
'  ft  amother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  nut 

Ban.  Look,  how  oar  partner's  rapt 

kkMacb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
Without  my  stir.  [may  crown  me. 

Boil.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  strange  garments ;  cleave  not  to  their  mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may: 

Time  and  the  hour  mna  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban,  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Macb*  Give  me  your  favour: — my  dull  brain  was 
wrought 
With  things  forgotten.    Kind  genUemen,  yoar  pains 
Are  registered  where  every  day  1  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them. — Let  ua  toward  the  kin^. — 
'iiiink  upon  what  hath  cbanc'd ;  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim -having  weighed  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban,  \erj  gladly. 

Macb,  Till  then,  enough.— Cume,  friends. 

[Exeunt. 
Sgbnb  IV, — Forev.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Flourish.  Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Aitendante. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?    Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  returned  ? 

MaL  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.    But  I  have  spoke 
Witii  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report, 
Tnat  very  frankly  he  coofess'd  his  treasons ; 
implor'd  your  highness*  jpardon :  and  set  forth 
I A  deep  rejpentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
^Became  him  like  the  leaving  it:  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  io  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman,  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust — O  worthiest  cousin !  * 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banqud,  Rossb,  and  Angus. 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  ^en  now 
Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  for  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  'Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  lell  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  thanall  can  pay. 

itfac6.  The  service  and  tlie  ioySlty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    Your  highnf>ss*  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  oiir  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  servants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun,  Welcome  hither : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banqno, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  iofdld  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  ^  Mv  plenteous  ioys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  bide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcc^m ;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  piince  of  Camberlaod :  which  bononr  must 


Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  bim  only. 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 

On  all  deservers.— From  hence  to  InvernKs,  •^ 

And  bind  us  further  to  yon. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for  you  2 
I'll  be  mjrself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Vun.  My  worthy  Ca  wdor ! 

Mttcb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland !— That  is  a 
step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  overleap, 

[Atide.i 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.    Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  ^et  let  that  be, 
Whicb  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [Exit. 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo ;  he  is  full  so  valiant ; 
And  in  his  commendations  lam  fed : 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.    Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [Flourish.    Exeunt, 

Scene  Y.— Inverness.  A  Room  in  MacbetHs 
Castle.  Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 
Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  qf  success  ; 
and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When 
I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  further,  they 
made  themselves^-air,  into  which  they  vanished, 
fVhiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came 
missives  from  the  ting,  who  all-hailed  me.  Thane 
of  Cawdor;  by  which  title,  b^ore,  these  weird 
sisters  saluted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming 
on  of  time,  with,  Hail,  kins  that  shalt  be!  This 
have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest 
partner  of  greatness  ;  that  thou  mightest  not  lose 
the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  %, 
greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  ^ 
and  farewell,  . 

Glamis  (boo  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  aK  nromis'd :— Yet  do  1  fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o'tne  milk  of  human  kindness. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  thou  would'st  be  great; 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

The  iUness  should  attend  it    What  thou  wonldst 

highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wonldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wonldst  wrongly  win :  thoudst  have,  great 

Olamis, 
That  which  cnes,Thus  thou  must  do, if  thou  have  it; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.    Hie  thee  hither. 
That  1  may  pour  my  spints  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  mv  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  |;oIden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. What  is  your 

tidings  ? 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  M.  ThonVt  mad  to  say  it  • 

Is  not  tliy  master  vrith  him  ?  who,  wer't  so, 
Would  have  informed  for  prei>aration. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true;  our  thane  is 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Oive  him  tending. 

He  brings  great  news.  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse.  , 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Tliat  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.    Come,  come,  yon  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsez  me  here  • 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top>fuIl 
Of  direst  cruelty!  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  np  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
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That  DO  coraponctiOQS  vintings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  pnrpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effe^  and  it!    Come  to  my  woman's  breaata. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  miniatera. 
Wherever  in  your  sightleaa  aubsiancea 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Gome,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  amuke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  aee  not  the  wound  it  makea ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  bUbket  of  the  dark. 

To  cry.  Hold,  hold! Great  Olamia  \  worthy 

Cawdor ! 

Enter  BfAOBEiH. 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereaAer ! 
Thy  lettera  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
Tht  fntore  in  the  instant 

Mttcb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night 

Laefy  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

'    Macb,  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Ladif  M.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  aee  I 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters : — ^To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  yoor  eye, 
Yoor  hand,  your  tongue:  look  like  the  innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  nnder  it    He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for:  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  niaaterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  apeak  turther. 

Lady  M,  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear: 
Leave  all  the  reat  to  me.  [Exeunt, 

,SGESEVL^Th€$ame.    Btfort  tht  CastU, 

Hauibojfs,    Servantt  qf  Macbeth  ailending, 
Ent^  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Bamquo, 

Lenox,  Macduff,  Roaas,  Angus,  and  Attend- 

ante. 

Dun,  This  caatle  hath,  a  pleasant  aeat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  terople-hannting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven'a  breath 
Smella  woancly  here :  no  jiitty,  friese,  buttreaa. 
Nor  coiane  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle :  where  they 
Most  breed  and  haon^  1  have  observ'd,  the  air 
Is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbbtb. 

Dun,  See,  aee !  our  honour'd  hosteas ! 

The  love  that  followa  ua,  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.    Herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  ahall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  paina. 
And  thank  na  for  your  trouble. 

Liuiy  M,  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  mi^esty  loads  our  house :  for  tliose  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignitiea  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  yoor  hermits. 

Dun,  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  coora'd  him  at  the  heela,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us :  fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  hjgbneas'  pleaaure. 
Still  to  retnm  your  own. 

Dun,  Give  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly. 


ACTl. 

And  shall  cootiiMM  our  graces  towaids  him. 

By  yoor  leave,  hoateaa.  lExemmt 

Scene  Ylt— The  eame.    A  Room  m  the  Castle, 
Hautboye  and  torches.    Enter  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer ,  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.    Then  enter  Maometh. 
Macb,  If  it  were  done,  when  las  dome,  then 
'twere  well  . 

It  were  done  auicklv:  If  the  assasaination  I  * 

Could  trammel  up  the  conaeqoence. 
With  thia  aorceaae,  aucceaa; 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  < 
But  here,  upon  thia  bank  and  i 
We'd  jomp  the  life  to  come. — ^Bat,  m  these  cases. 
We  atill  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  bat  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  tanght,  retam 
To  plague  the  inventor:  Iliia  even-handed  jnstice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  oar  poiaoa'd  chalice 
To  oar  own  lipiu    Ue'a  here  in  dooble  traat : 
First,  as  I  am  hia  kinaman  and  hia  aobject. 
Strong  both  againat  the  deed:  then,  aa  hia  boat 
Who  ahould  againat  hia  maraerer  abut  the  daor, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myaelt    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  hia  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  hia  virtoea 
Will  plead  like  angela,  trumpet-tonaa'd,  agaimt 
The  deep  damnation  of  hia  taking-on : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new- bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  chernbin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  ahall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  na  apar 
To  prick  the  sides  of  mv  intent,  but  only 
Vanltiuff  ambition,  which  o'er-leapa  itaelf. 
And  falls  on  the  other. — How  now,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Lady  Macbbih. 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd :  Wliy  have  yea 
left  the  chamber? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Laity  M.  Knowyooiiot,hebas?  t 

Macb.We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  boaineas :  i 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late;  and  1  have  boaght        9 
Golden  opinions  fh>m  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

LadyM.  Was  the  hope  drank. 

Wherein  yoo  dress'd  yourself?  hath  italeptsinc 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.^Art  thoa  aieard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valoar. 


e? 


As  thou  art  in  desire  ?  Wooldst  thoa  have  ths* 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  li%e  a  coward  in  thine  own  eateem ; 
Letting  /  dare  not  wait  apoo  /  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  ithe  adage  ? 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  thatnJBhjr  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

LadyM.  What  beaat  waa  it  thea. 

That  made  yoa  break  thia  enterpriae  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  yon  were  a  oma ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  yoo  were,  yoa  wowd 
Be  80  much  more  the  man.   Nor  time,  nor  plaee. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  yoa  would  oiake  both: 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  Umtse 

now 
Does  unmake  yon.    I  have  given  aack ;  and  kasw 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  oabe  that  milks  ma : 
I  Would,  while  it  waa  smiling  in  mv  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneleaa  gmna. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  oat,  had  I  ao  aworn^  aa  yaa 
Have  done  to  thia. 

Macb.  Ifwnahoaldfidl, 

LadyM,  WeOill 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  aticking-plnce. 
And  we'll  not  fail.    W  hen  Doncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  mther  ahall  his  day's  hardioomay 
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Soandly  invite  kim,)  hif  two  chamberlaiot 
Will  J  with  wioe  and  wattel  so  eoarittce. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Snail  he  a  fame,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only :  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Thfiir  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perfonn  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell? 

MacB.  Bring  forth  men-cbildren  only ! 

For  my  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  recei?*d, 
When  we  have  mark*d  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
»«  Of  his  own  chamber,  and  ns'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't? 

Loify  m.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  oar  griefs  and  clamour  rear 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  np 

JSach  corpora]  agent  to  this  terrible  feat 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
ScBNB  I.  — 7As  MMS.    Court  within  the  CoMile, 
Enter  Banqdo  and  Flbancb,  and  a  Servant  untk 
a  torch  before  them. 

Ban,  How  goes  the  night,  bov  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban,  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  J  take't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban,  Hold,  take  my  sword : — ^There's  husbaodry 
in  heaven. 
Their  candies  are  all  oat— Take  thee  that  Um, 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  Meroifal  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  vray  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword  ;^* 

£»/er  Macbbth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  toroL 

Who's  there? 

Mcub.  A  friend.  (a-bed: 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?    Hie  king's 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices : 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess;  and  shut  up    - 
In  measureless  content 

Macb,  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  Hht  servant  to  detect; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought 

Ban,  All's  well 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  tn:#. 

macb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  ser>'e. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  bosiness. 
If  yon  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leinore. 

Macb,  If  yon  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — when 
It  shall  make  hoooor  for  yoa.  ftis, 

Ban,  So  I  lose  none. 

In  seeking  io  angpient  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counseii'd. 

Macb,  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban,  Thanks,  sir;  the  like  to  you ! 

[Exit  Banquo. 

Macb,  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?  Come,  let  roe  clutch 

thee: 

f  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Alt  thou  nut,  fatal  vision,  sensible 


To  feeling,  as  to  si^ht?  or  art  thoa  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind  ;  a  false  creation, 

Froceediog  from  the  heat-oppressed  bfoio  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  1  was  Io  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'the  other  senses,    i  / 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still  •  /  / 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood.    #  / 

Which  was  not  so  before.— There's  no  sugh4bi'*S 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.— Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates       ^ 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder, 

Alamm'd  by  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thos  with  his  stealthy 

pace,  [fliffu 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  ae- 
Moves  like  a  ghost ^Thoo  sore  and  ftrm-set 

earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  war  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  wbere-aboat. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suiU  with  it— Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives? 
Words  to  the  neat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

{A  bellringe, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me-. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  helL        [Exit 

ScsNB  II.— TAs  eatne. 
Enter  Lad^  Maobrh. 
Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drank, 
hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire  :— 

HaAI-Peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd ;  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night  He  is  about  it : 
The  doors  ore  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  cnarge  with  snorts :  I  have  drogg'd 

their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  aboat  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 
Macb.  (fTithin.)  Who's  there  ?— what,  ho! 
Lady  M.  AUck !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked* 
And  'tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us :— Hark  I — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  conld  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't— My  husband? 

Enter  MjiCBMOL 
Macb,  I  have  done  the  deed:— Didst  tlioQ  not 

heara  noise? 
Latfy  M,   I  heard  the  owl   scream,  and   the 
crickets  cry. 
Did  not  yoo  speak? 
Macb.  When? 

Lady  M,  Now. 

Macb,  As  I  descended? 

La<fy  M.  Ay. 
Macb.  Hark  !— 
Who  lies  i'the  second  chamber? 
Ladu  M.  Donalbaio. 

Macb.  This  is  sorry  sight, 

{Looting  on  hie  hande.) 
Lady  M,  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  sorry  sight 
Macb,  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and 
one  cried  murder!  [them: 

That  they  did  wake  each  other;  I  stood  and  heard 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleeps 
Lady  M.        ^  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
Macb.  One  cried,  Godbleee  ue !  and.  Amen,  the 
other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands 
Listening  then:  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  os. 
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Macb.  Uut  wberefore  could  not  I  pronoance, 
1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen  [amen  r 
Stuck  in  mv  throat 

Lady  m.  These  deeds  roast  not  be  thought 

AUer  these  wajrs ;  so,  it  will  make  ns  mad. 

Macb.  Methoaghty  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no 
morei 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep  ; 
i^tepf  that  knits  up  the  raveltd  sleave  of  care. 
^rhedecUh  of  ecich  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Bal^^Hurt  minds^  great  nature*s  second  course, 
Vhitf  nourisher  in  life's  feast  ;— 

Ladu  M,  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Macb,  Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  more  /  to  all  the 

hoose :  [Caunior 

dawns  hath  murdef^d   sleep;    and  ther^ore 

Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  snail  sleep  no  more! 

Lady  Si,  Who  was  it  that  thus  cned?  Why, 
worth?  thane. 
Yon  do  onbena  toot  noble  strength,  to  thinic 
So  brainsickly  of  things : — Oo,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witnew  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  yon  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  most  lie  there :  Oo.  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb,  I'll  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
I«ook  on't  again,  1  dare  not 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  bat  as  pictures:  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood, 
^That  fears  a  painted  devil,    if  he  do  bleed, 
Ml  ^d  the  iaces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
tor  it  most  seem  their  gailt 
1^  [Eixit,    Knocking  within, 

Macb,    ^  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is't  with  |ne,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mil 

eyes!  • 
Will  all  great  Neptane*s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  ray  hand  ?  No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  moltitadmous  seas  incamardme, 
Makmg  the  green— one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M,  My  hands  are  of  yoor  colonr ;  but  I 
shame  [ing 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  {Knock.)  I  hear  a  knock- 
At  the  south  entry : — retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?  Your  constancy 
Hath   left  you  unattended. — [Knocking,)    Hark! 

more  knocking : 
Oet  oo  yoor  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  as. 
And  show  os  to  be  watchers : — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  yoar  thoughts. 
Macb.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  (Knock,) 

Wake  Doncan  with  thy  knocking !  Ay,  'would  thou 
cooldst!  [EMeunt, 

SosxE  III.— 7!^  same. 
Enter  a  Porter.  {Knocking  unthin.) 
Port.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed!  If  a  man  were 
porter  of  hell-^te,  he  should  have  old  taming  the 
key.  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock,  knock:  Who's 
there,  i'the  name  of  Belsebnb?  Here's  a  farmer, 
that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty : 
Come  in  time;  have  napkins  enourii  abont  yon; 
here  you'll  sweat for't  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock: 
Whoa  there^  i'the  other  devil's  name?  'Faith, 
here's  an  equivoctttor,  that  could  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason 
enough  for  G^*8  sake,  yet  oonld  not  equivocate 
to  heaven:  O,  come  in,  eqnivocator.  (Knocking.) 
Knock,  knock,  knock :  Who's  there  ?  'Faith,  here's 
an  EogUsh  tailor  come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a 
French  hose :  Come  in,  tailor;  here  you  may  roast 
}oar  goose.  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock :  Never  at 


ouiet !  What  are  you  ? — Bot  this  place  is  teo  ooM 
(or  belt  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  farther:  I  bad 
thouffht  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professioiWy  that 
go  the  primrose  way  io  the  everlasting  bonfire. 
iKnockmg,)  Anon,  anon;  I  pray  yoa,  remeasber 
the  porter.  (Opens  the  gate.) 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd  Was  it  so  late,  firiend,  ere  yoa  went  to  bed. 
That  yon  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  caroosing  till  die 
second  cock:  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  t 
three  things. 

.  Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especiaO  j 
provcJie? 

Port,  Marry,  sir,  nose-paintmg,  sleep,  and  m 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  nnprovckkes :  it  pr»>| 
Yokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  peribraiaiice :  f 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equi-f 

vocatorwith  lechery:  it  makes  him,  and  it  i 

him :  it  sets  him  on.  and  it  takes  him  oflf;  it  perj 
soaaes  him,  and  disheartens  him ;  makes  him 
to,  and  not  stand  to :  in  conclasion,  equivocates  hia  J 
in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  bins. 

MaccU  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
night 

Port,  That  it  did,  sir,  i'the  very  throat  o*me: 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  betag 
too  strong  for  him,  thoufh  he  took  ap  my  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len,  Oood-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Macb,  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macb,  Not  yeL 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  bun ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  boor. 

Macb,  ni  bring  yos  to  faiaa. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  yoa ; 
Bat  yet  'tis  one. 

Macb,  The  UdMMir  vre  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Meud,  ni  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  {Exit  Maed^ff. 

Len,  Goes  the  king 

Prom  hence  to-day  ? 

Macb.  He  does : — he  did  appoint  it  so. 

Len.  Tlie  night  has  been  unruly:  Where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  tbey  say. 
Lamentii^  heard  i'the  air;   strange   screnins   oi 

death; 
And  prophecyin^,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  oonfus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  U^e  woeful  time.   The  obscure  bird 
the  Iwe-looj 


Clamour'd  I 


night .  some  say,  the  earth 


lour 

Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 
Macb.  Twas  a  roogh  nich^ 

Len.  My  yoong  remembrance  cannot  piiimll«[ 

A  fellow  to  it 

Re-enter  BIacduff. 
Macd  O  horror!  horror!  horror!  Tongoe,  ner 

Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee !  (heart. 

Macb.  Len.  What* s  the  matter .' 

Macd  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master>piecd 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 

The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 

Thelifeofthebailding. 
Macb.  What  is't  yon  say?  the  fife? 

Jjen,  Mean  yon  his  miuesty?  [sight 

Macd  Approach  the  coamber,  and  destroy  yoor 

With  a  new  Gorgon : — Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 

See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake !  Awake ! 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Le» 

Ring  the  alamm-bell : — Mnrder !  and  treason ! 

Banquo,  and  Donalbain!  Malcolm !  Awake ! 

Shake  off  tfaia  downy  ikep,  death's  counterfeit* 
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And  look  on  death  itoelf ! — dd,  ap,  nod  tee 
The  great  doom's  iroa^  !^— -Malcolm !  Banqoo! 
As  from  yoar  gmveB  nse  ap.  and  walk  like  sprigbts. 
To  ooanteoance  this  horror  i  {Belt rings,) 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Jf.                              What's  the  busioess. 
That  such  a  hideous  trompet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  speak,  speak, 

Maed,  O,  gentle  lady, 

Tis  not  for  yoa  ia  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  molded  as  it  fell. seoqao !  Banqno ! 

Enter  Bamquo. 
Our  royal  master's  murdered  1 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas! 

What,  in  our  house? 

Ban,  Too  cruel,  anv  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr^ee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbkih  and  Lenox. 

Mach,  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  li?'d  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  to^s :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  ol  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss? 

Mach.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopjp'd. 

Maed,  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

MaL  O,  by  whom? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
donet: 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows : 

Toey  star*d»  and  were  distracted;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Maeb.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Maed  Wherefore  did  you  so? 

Mach,  Who  can  be  wise,  amas'd,  temperate,  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  No  man: 
The  eipedilaon  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  he'd  with  his  golden  blood  ^ 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :  Woo  could  refrain, 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known? 

Lady  M,  Help  me  hence,  bo ! 

JfocdL  Look  to  the  lady. 

MaL  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  auger-bole. 
May  rush,  and  seise  us  ?  Let's  away ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

MaL  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  on 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Ban,  Look  to  the  lady  :^ 

{Lady  Macbeth  u  carried  out,) 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  furthec    Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand:  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  1  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Mach,  And  so  do  I. 

AIL  So  all 

Maoh,  Lei's  briefly  pot  on  manly  readiness, 
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And  meet  ithe  hall  together. 

AIL  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  McU,  and  Don, 

Mai.  What  will  yuu  do?  Let's  not  consort  with 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office  [them : 

Which  the  false  man  does  easy  :  I'li  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland  I ;  onr  separate  fortune 
Shall  keep  ns  both  the  safer :  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood. 
The  nearer  bloody. 

McU,  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot. 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.    Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away :  There's  warrant  in  that  theft. 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  W.^Without  the  Castle. 
Enter  Rosss  and  an  old  Man. 

OldM,  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  [night 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's 

act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage ;  by  the  clock  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp: 
Is  it  night's  preoomioance,  or  the  day's  slume. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M,  T\a  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse.  And   Duncan's   horses,  ( a   thing  most 
strange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tam'd  wild  m  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Cktnteuding  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'TIS  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Rosse.  They  did  so;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 

eyes,  [duff:— 

That  look'd  upont.    Here  comes  the  good  Mao* 

Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Maed  ^^y»  •«*  yon  not? 

Rosse.  Is't  known,  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed? 

Maed  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slnin. 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend? 

Maed  They  were  suboru'd : 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then.  'tis  most  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Maed  He  is  already  nam'd ;  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Maed,  Carried  to  Colmes-kill : 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Maed  No,  cousin,  I'll  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  wHl  thither. 

Maed.  Well,  may  you  see  thii^gs  well  done  there ; 

— adieu ! 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Father,  farewell. 

Old  M.  God's   benison  go  with  you;  and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad*  ai»d  friends  of  foes ! 

Exeunt, 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  J.—Forfs.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Banquo. 
Ban.  Thoa  hast  it  now,  KJog,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
As  the  weird  woiuen  promis'd ;  and,  I  fear,        [all, 
Thoa  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  aaid. 
It  should  Dot  stand  in  thy  postenty ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.    If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?    But,  hush ;  no  more. 
Senet  sounded.    Enter  Macbeth,  eu  King  ;  Lady 
Macbeth,  a*  Queen;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Attendants, 
Macb.  Here's  oar  chief  euest 
Ladv  M.  if  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  sapper,  sir. 
And  ril  request  your  presence. 

Bern,  Let  yonr  highness 

Command  upon  me  ^  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit 
Macb,  Ride  yoa  this  afternoon  ? 
Bein.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good 
advice 
(\Vhich  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperoos,) 
In  this  day*8  council ;  bat  we'll  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  yon  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
Twixt  this  and  sapper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 
Macb.  Fail  not  oqr  feast 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not 
Macb,  We  hear,  our  bloody  coasins  are  bestow'd 
In  £ngland,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  crnel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention :  But  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  o^s^it. 
Craving  as  jointly.    Hie  you  to  horse :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night    Goes  Fleance  with  yoo  ? 
Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does  call  upon  us. 
Macb.  1  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  yoa  to  their  backs. 
Farewell.—  [Exit  Banquo, 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  oorself 
Till  sapper-time  alone :  while  then,  Ood  be  with  yoa. 
[ixeuni  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  Sfc. 
Sirrah,  a  word :  Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  T 
Attend,  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 

gate. 
Macb.  Bring  them  before  as. — [Exit  Attendant. 
To  be  thus,  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus : — Oar  tears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  woala  be  fear*d :  Tis  much  he 

dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  dotn  guide  his  valoar 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none,  but  he, 
WIkmw  being  I  do  fear:  and,  under  him. 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd  ;  aq,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cesar.    He  chid  the  sisters. 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  soeak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  haird  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenchxi  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeedittf  .    If  it  be  so. 
For  Banqao*s  issue  have  ifird  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  marder*d ; 


Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banqfoo  kings! 

Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champicMi  me  to  the  atterance ! — Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 
Now  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  calL 

[Exit  AUemdamt. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  toj^ether  / 

1  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  yoor  hidmess. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  condder'd  of  ray  speeches?    Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune :  whioh,  you  thought  had  been 
Our  innocent  self^:  this  I  made  good  to  joa 
In  oor  last  conference  ^  pass'd  in  probatwp  with  yoa. 
How  yoa  were  borne  m  hand ;  how  crossed ;  the  ia- 

struments; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  eke,  that 
To  half  a  soal,  and  a  notioB  cras'd,  Imijchi, 

Sav,  Thos  did  Banqaa 

1  JIf Mr.  Von  made  it  known  to  oa. 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Oor  point  of  second  meeting.    Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  natmne. 
That  yoa  can  let  this  go  ?    Are  yoa  so  gospeifd. 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  yoa  to  the  grave. 
And  beggared  yoors  for  ever? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liegc 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  lor  men'; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  cnrs, 
Shooghs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  boonteons  nature 
Hath  in  him  closed;  whereby  be  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 
And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  yonr  boaons. 
Whose  execution  takes  yoor  enemy  off; 
Onpples  yoa  to  the  heart  and  love  of  as. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  bis  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect 

3  M%tr.  I  am  one,  mj  liese. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  wotld 
Have  ao  iucens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  woiid. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  vrith  disasters,  tngg'd  with  fartiine. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it  or  be  rid  ont 

Macb.  BothofyoQ 

Know,  Banquo  was  yoor  enemy. 

iMur.  Tree,  my- lord. 

Macb.  So  is  he  mine :  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :  And  thongh  I  could 
With  bare-fiic*d  power  sweep  him  from  my  a%ht. 
And  bid  my  will  avoach  it ;  yet  I  must  not 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  rae  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  Wesha]l,mylord 
Perform  what  yoa  command  us. 

I  Mur.  Though  our  K^t"  . 

Macb.  Voor  spirits  shine  through  you.    Withia 
this  hour,  at  most 
I  will  advise  yoa  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  yon  with  the  perfect  spy  o'the  time. 
The  moment  on't ;  for't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace :  al%fays  thought 
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That  I  require  •  cle^rnew :  And  wilh  him, 
CVo  leave  no  nil»s,  nor  botches*  id  the  work,) 
FI<*aDce  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  Ms  Other's,  most  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hoar.    Resolve  yourselves  apart; 
I'll  come  to  yoo  aaon. 

3  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 

Mixcb.  111  call  upon  yoa  straight ;  abide  within. 
It  is  concloded  :^-*Baiiqao,  thy  sooi's  flight. 
If  it  find  heaven,  mast  find  it  o«t  to-night 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  same.    Another  Room. 
Enter  Lady  Ma€BB1H  and  a  Servant. 

hady  M.  Is  Banqao  gone  from  conrt? 

Serv.  Av,  madam,  bat  returns  again  to-night 

Lady  m.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
For  a  lew  words.  [leisure 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.      ^     ^  Noughf  s  had,  alFs  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than,  by  desUroction,  dwell  in  doabttul  joy. 

En/tr  Macbbih. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  yoa  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  yoor  companions  making? 
Using  those  thnoghts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  withoat  regard  :  what's  done,  is  done. 

Mmeb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it ; 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  onr  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  ibrmer  tooth. 
Hot  let 

The  firame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Era  we  will  eat  oor  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  as  nightly :  better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  wa,  to  gam  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  oo  the  tortare  of  the  mind  to  lie 
Id  restless  ecstacj.   Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  lever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Maliea  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  toach  him  farther ! 

Lady  M.  Come  oo ; 
Oeotla  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  ragged  looks  ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  yoor  goests  to-night 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so.  I  pray,  be  yoo : 
Let  yoor  mnembranoe  apply  to  Banquo : 
Present  hian  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongoe : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 
Must  lave  our  hoooors  in  these  flattering  streams ; 
A  nd  make  oar  faces  visards  to  oar  hearts, 
Dimisiag  what  they  are. 

Lady  St.  Yoa  mast  leave  this. 

Maeo.  O,  fiiU  of  soorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thoo  know'st  that  Banqao,  and  his  Fleance,  live. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

Maw.  There's  comfort  yet:  they  are  assailable  ; 
Then  be  thoa  jocnnd  :  ere  the  oat  hath  flown 
His  cloistered  flight;  ere,  to  bUck  Hecate's  som- 


The  shard-bome  beetle,  vrith  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rang  night's  yawnmg  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

LadyM.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
chock. 
Till  thoo  appkod  the  deed.    Come,  seeling  night, 
Skasf  op  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  mvisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Light  thickens ;  and  the 
Makes  wing  to  the  rook^  wood :  (crow 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 
^Vhilea  nighf  s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse, 
'i'hcn  marvell'st  at  my  words :  but  hold  thee  still ; 


r  approaches 


Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  br  ill  ■* 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  ( Exeunt^ 

Scene  II  I.— TAe  same.    A  Park  or  Isawn,  with 

a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  oar  mistrust :  since  he  d«>- 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do,  [livers 
To  the  direction  just 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  iuu ;  and  near  app 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Harii!  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  ( Within.)  Give  as  a  licfat  there,  ho ! 

2  Mur.  Then  it  is  he;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation. 
Already  are  i'the  court 

1  Mur.  His  horses  g9  aboat 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile :  hot  he  does  osually. 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  a  Servant  with  a 
torch  preceding  them. 
2Mur.  A  light,  a  light! 

3  Mur.  Tis  he.— 

1  Mur.  Stand  to't 
Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night 
I  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

(Assaults  Banquo.) 
Ban.  O,  treachery !  FIv,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly,  fly ; 
Thoa  may'st  revenge.— O  slave ! 

(Dies.    Fleance  and  Servant  escape.) 
3  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light? 
I  Mur.  Was^t  not  the  wiodT 

3  Mur,  There's  but  one  down:  the  son  is  fled. 
3  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  ourafiair. 
I  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  bow  much  ia 
done.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV^^  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace.    A 
Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox, 
LorcUt  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Yoo  know  yoor  own  degrees,  sit  down  : 
AjA  last,  the  hearty  welcome.  [at  first 

Lords.  Thanks  \o  yoor  majesty. 

Macb.  Oorself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  bot,  in  best  time. 
We  will  reqaire  her  welcome.  [friends ; 

Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  oar 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See.  they  encoonter  thee  with  their  hearts' 

thanks : 

Both  sides  are  even :  Here  I'll  sit  i'the  midst : 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measore 
The  table  round.— There's  blood  opon  thy  face. 

Mur.  "Hs  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'TIS  better  thee  witlMMit,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  thraat  is  cot;  that  I  did  for 
him.  [he's  good, 

Macb.  Tlioa  art  the  best  oUe  cutthcaaU  :  Yet 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance  :  if  thou  didst  it, 
Thoa  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd.  [perfect ; 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been 
Whole  as  the  marble,  foonded  as  the  rock; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  casing  air : 
But  now  1  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  boond  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.    But  Banqno's  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  safe  iu  a  aitch  he  bidrs. 
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Wiib  (wentf  trenched  gashes  od  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that  :— 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies;  the  worm,  that's  fled, 
Hath  iiatare  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeih  for  the  present — Get  thee  gone ;  to-morrow 
Weil  hear,  onrselves  again. 

{Exit  Murderer. 

Lacfff  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold, 
ThHt  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
Tis  given  with  welcome :  To  feed,  were  best  at 

home ; 
Prom  thence,  the  aaace  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Me^tintf  were  bare  without  it 

Mach.  Sweet  remembrancer ! 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  1 

Len,  May  it  please  your  highness  sit? 

(The  Ghoet  o/Banquo  rises,  andeits  in 
MaebetA*s  place.) 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  coontry's  hononr 
roofd. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  oar  Banquo  present; 
Who  may  1  rather  challenge  for  onkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance .' 

Roeee.  ^    His  absence,  sir, 

Ti^ys  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your  higfa- 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ?  [ness 

Macb.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

Macb,  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  lord.    What  is't  that 

moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb,  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords,  What,  my  good  lord? 

Macb.  Thoa  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  ^ 

Rosse,  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M,  Sit,  worthy  uiends  : — my  lord  is  oAen 
thus,  [seat ; 

And  hath  been  from  his  yoath  :  'p^y  yoo,  keep 
The  fit  is  momentary :  npon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not — ^Are  yoa  a  man? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  O  proper  stuff  1 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  yon  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    O,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  iear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoris'd  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stooL 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold!  look!  lo! 
how  say  yon  ?— - 
Why,  what  care  1  ?  If  thon  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  chamel-hooses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bory,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  auiws  of  kites.        (Ghosi  disappears^ 

Lady  M,  What  I  quite  unmann'd  m  fi>lly  r 

Macb,  Iff  stand  here,  1  saw  him. 

Lcuh  M,  Fy«  for  shame ! 

Macb,  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'the  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  pnrg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
ThaX,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  roan  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  posh  us  from  our  stools :  This  is  more  stnmge 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  pnrthy  lord, 

Yotir  noble  friends  do  lack  yoo. 

Macb,  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  asuse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 


MACBETH.  AcxIlL 

I  have  a  stranse  infirmity,  which  is  notkiof  • 

To  those  that  know  me.    Come,  lore  and  health  to 

all;  IlnU; 

Then  I'll  sit  down : Qive  me  ame  ma^  ill 

1  drink  to  the  general  ioy  of  the  whote  tabfl; 

Ghost  rises. 
And  to  oar  dear  friend  Banquo,  wbooi'we  Buas; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  alf,  aJnd  hias,  we  thint» 
And  all  to  aU. 

Lords,  Oor  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaont !  and  qait  my  sight !  Let  the  enrtb 
hide  thee! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thoa  dost  glare  with  I 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

M€u:b.  What  man  dare,  I  dare  :  ^ 
Approach  thoa  like  the  ragged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  but  thaty  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girt    Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

{Ghost  disappears.) 
Unreal  mocker]r»  hence ! — ^Why,  so : — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  ^rou,  sit  stilt 

Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  ffood  meeting, 
With  most  aamir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  each  things  be. 

And  overcome  as  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  Yoa  make  me  atmnge 
Bven  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  yoo  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  bhnch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights,  ny  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  yoa,  apeak  net;  he  glows  worse 
and  worse ; 

Slaestioo  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night : — 
taud  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Goodnight,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  mi^esty ! 
Lady  M,  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  AttendamU, 

Macb.  It  will  liave  blood;  they  say,  blood  will 

have  blood  :  [speak ; 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 

By  magot-pies,  and  chooghs,  and  rooks,  boi^ght 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.— What  is  the  night  f 
Lady  M.  Almost  at  odda  with  morning,  whick 

which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thoa,  that  Macdoff  denies 
person. 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 
Lady  M.  Did  yoa  send  to  him.  air 

Ma^.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  bat  I  will  aead  : 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  bat  in  his  bosae 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.    1  will  to-oKNrrow, 
(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  knew. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  nune  own 

good. 
All  causes  shall  pre  way:  I  am  in  blood 
Stent  in  so  far,  that,  shoold  I  wnde  no  Bsor«, 
Retarning  were  as  tedioas  as  go  o'er : 
Strange  Uiings  I  have  m  head,  that  will  to  head; 
Which  most  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  aennn'd. 
Lady  M.  Yoa  lack  the  season  of  aU 

sleep. 
Macb.  Come,  well  to  sleep :  My 
self- abase 
In  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  «se  >-> 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  (I 
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SciNi  Y^TMn  HeatJL    Thunder. 
Enter  Ubcatb»  meeting  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  Why,  bow  now,  Hecate?  you  look 
aogerly. 

Uec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  yoa  are, 
Saacy,  and  overbold  ?  How  did  yoa  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  cbaurms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  j^ory  of  oar  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
SpitefaL  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  yoa. 
Bat  make  amends  now :  Get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'tbe  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  bis  destiny. 
Vour  vessels,  and  yoar  spells,  provide, 
Yoar  charms,  and  every  thing  beside  • 
I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal-fatal  end. 
Great  bnsiness  must  be  wrought  ere  noon  - 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 
V\\  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights, 
Shall  raise  sach  artificial  sprights. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  iliusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion : 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  yon  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

SoNO  (Within.)  Come  away,  come  away, §;c. 
Hark,  I  am  called ;  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  fmrgy  ciood.  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit, 

1  WitcL  Come,  let's  make  haste ;  she'll  soon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  YL^Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 
Len,    My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your 

thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  further:  only,  I  say, 
Tilings  have  been  strangely  borne :  The  gracious 
^  Duncan 

Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — marry,  he  was  dead  : 

And  tJie  right-valiant  Ban^no  walk'd  too  late : 
Whom,  you  may  say,  it  it  please  you,  Fleance 

kill'd. 
For  Fleance  fled.    Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  Aither  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight. 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinauents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?    Ay,  and  wisely  too; 
For  twonid  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it    St>  that,  I  say, 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think. 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father :  so  should  Fleance. 
Bat,  peace ! — ^for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

ijul'd 
Bis  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  diserace  :    Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord,  The  son  of  Duncan, 

Prom  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  moat  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 


Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Tliither  Macduff 

Is  gone  to  pray  the  lioly  king,  on  his  aid 

To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward  . 

That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 

To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 

Give  to  our  tables  meat,  skep  to  our  nights ; 

Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives; 

Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours. 

All  which  we  pine  for  now :  And  this  report 

Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 

Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Xrtwi.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord.  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute.  ^i>,  not  I, 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums ;  as  who  shoald  say.  You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  aneioer. 

Len.  And  that  well  mighl 

Adrise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.    Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
Mav  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd ! 

Lord,  My  prayers  with  him  I 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  l^-^A  dark  Cave.    In  the  middle,  a  Caul- 
dron boiling.    Thunder. 
Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  meVd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

3  Witch.  Harper  cries : — Tis  time,  'tis  time, 
1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone. 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 

Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 

Boil  thou  first  i'the  charmed  pot ! 
All.  Doable,  doable  toil  and  tranble ; 

Fire,  bum:  and,  cauldron,  nubble. 
3  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fennv  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 

Wool  of  •  ^' 

Adder's 

Lizard'a     „, 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 

Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
All.  Double,  doable  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire,J[>um ;  and,  cauldron,  babble. 
3  Witch,  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf: 

Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  golf. 

Of  the  savin'd  salt-sea  shark ; 

Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark ; 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew; 


if  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
I  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
t's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
-d's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 


Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon  s  echpse ; 


Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartars  lips; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chawdron, 
'  For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 
All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
FirC;  bum;  and,  canldron,  bubble. 
2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 
Enter  Hecate,  and  the  ot/ter  three  Witches. 
Hec.  O,  well  done !  I  commend  your  pains; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  canldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchantmg  all  that  you  put  in. 
SONG. 
Block  spirits  and  white. 
Red  spirits  and  prey; 
Mingle^  mingle,  mtngle. 
You  that  mingle  may. 
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3112  AtACBETH. 

9  IFiieJk,  Bj  the  pricLitig  of  my  tfaomlM, 
SomethiDtf  wicked  this  way  cornea  :-^ 
Open,  locka,  whoever  koocka. 

EtUtr  Macbkth. 

Mcteb,  How  now,  yoa  aecret,  black,  and  inid- 
\V  iiat  ia't  you  do  ?  Inight  liaga  ? 

All.  A  deed  without  a  Dame. 

Macl,  I  coigure  you,  by  that  which  you  proieaa, 
(Howe'er  yoa  come  to  know  it,)  anawer  me : 
Though  yoa  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
CoofouDd  and  swallow  navigation  up : 
Though  bladed  com  be  loug'd,  ana  ineM  blown 

down; 
Tlioagfa  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  beads ; 
Though  pakces,  and  pyramid*,  do  slope 
Their  headA  to  their  foundations :  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germiBS  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destructioo  aickeu,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  /Tf /cA.  Speak. 

3  H^iicJL  Demand. 

3  ff'UcJL  We'll  answer. 

1  Witch,  Bay,  if  thoa'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 
Or  from  our  masters'  ?  [mouths^ 

Hacb.  Call  them.  let  me  see  them. 

1  WiUh.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  fiurow ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  office,  deftly  show. 

TAmuhr.    An  Appariium  of  an  atwted  Head 
rises, 

Macb.  Tell  me^  thou  unknown  power,—— 
1  Wiiek.  He  knows  thy  thought; 

f  lear  his  speech,  hot  say  thou  nooght 
App,  Macbeth  r  Macbeth  I   Macbeth!  beware 
Macdaff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.— Disnisa  Be :— Enough. 

{Descenas.j 

Macb,  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  Qkj  good  caution, 

thanks ;  [more : — 

Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 

1  Witch,  He  will  not  be  conasanded :    Here's 

More  potent  than  the  first  [another, 

Thsmder,    An  Apparition  of  a  blooify  Child  rises, 

App,  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!— 

Macb,  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear.tbee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold, 

And  reaolute ;  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man. 
Fur  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

(Descends.) 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff:   What  need  I  fear 
of  thee? 
But  yet  rtt  make  assuvance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  iate :  thou  ahalt  not  live ; 
That  I  max  telljpiile.hearted  fear,  it  lies. 
And  sleep  m  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this, 

Thmuier,    An  Apparition  cf  a  Child  crowned, 
with  a  tree  in  his  hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 
AIL  Listen,  but  speak  not 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  : 

Macbeth  shaill  never  van<|msh'd  be,  until 

(Ireat  Bimam  wood  to  high  Donanane  hill 

Shall  come  against  him.  (Descends.) 

Macb.  ,  That  will  never  be ; 

Who  can  impress  the  forest  ?  bid  the  tree 

VoSn.  his  earth-bound  root?  Sweet  bodements !  good  I 


Act  IV. 

Rebellions  bead,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise,  and  our  hign-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom^— V«t  mj  heait 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing ;  tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Baoqoo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kii^idom  ? 

A/L  Seek  to  know  no  moie. 

Macb,  1  vrill  be  satisfied :  deny  roe  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fail  on  yoa  f  Let  me  know :— > 
Why  sbks  that  cauldroii  ?  and  what  noise  b  this  ? 

(Hamiboms.) 

1  Witch.  Sh(»w !  2  Witch,  Show!  3  Witeh.  Sbow< 

AIL  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 
Come  like  shadows,  ao  depart 

Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  m 

order;  the  last  with  a  glass  in  his  hamd; 

Banquo  following, 

Macb,  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Bonqoo, 
down !  fhairt 

Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balb: — ^Aad  thy 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow^  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former:— Filthy  hags! 
Why  do  you   show  me  this?— A  fourth ?— Start, 
eyes  I  [doom  ? 

What!  wUI  the  line  stretch  ont  to  the  crack  of 
Another  yet? — A  seventh  ? — ^I'll  see  no  more : — • 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  alass;. 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  1  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry : 
Horrible  sight ! — Ay,  now,  I  see,  tis  true ; 
ForHhe  blood-bolter*d  Banquo  amiles  upon  bk. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  ia  this  so  ? 

1  Witch,  Av,  sir,  all  this  U  so:— But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amaaedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights. 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights; 
ril  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  yon  perform  yoor  antioue  roond : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay 

{Music,    The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish.) 

Macb,  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ?— Let  this  per. 
nicioos  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  caleadar! — 
Come  ia,  without  there  1 

Enter  Lenox. 

Leti,  What's  yoor  grace's  will  f 

Macb,  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len,  No,  my  lord. 

Macb,  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len,  No,  indeed,  my  lordL 

Macb,  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  nde ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them !— I  did  bear 
The  gallopiog  of  horse :  Who  vrast  came  by  ? 

Len,  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  yoa 


Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb,  Fled  to  England? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Mtwb.  Time,  thou  anticipaf  st  my  dread  exploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook. 
Unless  the  aeed  go  with  it:  From  this  i 
llie  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.    And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  tboogfat  and 

done:. 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  vrill  surprise : 
Seise  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o'the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  sools 
That  trace  his  line.    No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  porpoee  cool : 
But  no  more  sights  I — Where  are  theoe  gentlemen? 
Come,  briug  me  where  they  are.  [Freiml. 

Scene  \l,—Ftfe,    A  Room  in  Macduff  s  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macduft,  her  Son,  and  Rosts. 
Lady  Macd  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  If 
the  land? 
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Rotte,  YoQ  most  hkJt  patience,  madain. 

L.  MaccL  He  bad  none : 

HU  flight  wat  madneas :  When  our  actiona  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitora. 

Rosae.  Yoo  know  not. 

Whether  it  wat  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

Jj,  MaccL  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?  He  loves  na  not ; 
He  wantft  the  natural  touch :  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  dimiootive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
Ho  runs  against  alt  reason. 

Rpase.  My  dearest  cos*, 

I  pray  yon,  school  yonrself :  oat,  for  yonr  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  jndicioos,  and  be^  knows 
'Fhe  fits  o*the  season.  1  dare  not  speak  much  further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves ;  when  we  bold  mrooor 
From  what  we  fear,  vet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  float  upon  a  vrila  and  violent  sea, 
£ach  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  yon : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 
Hiiugs  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  wliat  Ihey  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessinc  upon  you ! 

X.  Jnacd.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yei  he*s  fatherless. 

Ros9^,  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stav  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomlort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Ro$8e, 

L,  Macd*  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead ; 
And  what  will  you  du  now  ?   How  wijl  yoa  live  ? 

Son,  As  birds  do,  mother. 

X.  Mac(L  What,  with  worms  and  flies? 

Son,  With  what  I  get,  I  mean;  and  90  do  they. 

L.  Maed.  Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
7^  pit-iall,  nor  the  gin.  (nor  lime, 

S<m,  Why  should  I,  mother?    Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  in  not  dead,  for  all  yonr  aajing. 

X.  Macd.  Yes.  Le  is  dead ;  bow  wilt  thou  do  for 
a  fathers 

iS'»ii.  Nav,  how  will  yoa  do  lor  a  husband? 

X.  Maea,  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market 

Son,  Then  yooll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

X.  Macd,  Thou  speak'st  with  ail  thy  wit;  and 
yet  i*faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son,  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

X.  Macd,  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son,  What  is  a  traitor? 

X.  flitted,  Whv,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son,  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd,  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor, 
and  most  be  hanged.  [and  lie  ? 

Son,  And  must  they  ail  be  banged,  that  swear 

X.  Macd,  Every  one. 

Son,  Who  most  hang  them  ? 

X.  Maed,  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fooU :  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enoogfa  to  beat  the 
boneat  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

X.  Macd.  Now  God  heljp  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  vou'd  weep  for  him :  if  von 
would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 

X.  Macd.  Poor  prattler!  how  thoa  talk*st ! 

Enier  a  Met$enger» 

Mo$s.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  yoa 

known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  yoo  nearly : 
If  yoa  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 


To  fright  yoa  tfaot,  methidka,  I  an  too  Mvage; 
To  do  worse  to  yon,  were  fell  cruelty,  {you ! 

Which  is  too  nixh  yonr  person*    Heaven  preserit 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  MeuemMr. 

X.  Macd,  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.    But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  eartlily  world ;  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  oflen  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 

To  say,  I  have  cUmio  no  barm  ? What  are  these 

(aces? 

Enier  Murderers, 
Mur,  Where  is  yoor  husband  ? 
X.  Macd,  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  aosanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  may*st  ^nd  him. 
Mur,  He's  a  traitor. 

Son,  Thou  ly'st,  thou  shag-ear'd  viilaia 
M  ur.  What,  yoa  egg  ?  {Stabbing  kim.) 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ? 

Son,  He  has  killed  bm,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.     ^      ,^  {Diea.) 

lExit  Latfy  Macdi^,  cryuig  murder, 
and  pursued  by  the  Murderers, 

Scene  III. — England,    A  room  in  the  King*s 

Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macshjwf, 

Mai,  liet  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  [there 

Macd,  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  down-iairn  birthdom :  Each  new  mom. 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  tnat  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

MaL  What  I  believe,  PlI  waU ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  ao,  parchaBce. 
This  tynnt,  whose  aole  name  blisters  oor  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  yoa  have  lov'd  him  weU : 
He  hath  not  touched  70a  yet     I  am  yoong ;  but 

aomething 
Yon  may  deserve  of  him  through  me ;  and  wiadoos 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  mnocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd,  I  am  not  treacberoos. 

Mai  BntMaobethis. 

A  good  and  virtooos  nature  may  reooil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.    But  'crave  your  pardon ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transiwaa : 
Angels  are  bri^t  still,  though  the  brightest  feu : 
lliough  all  thmgs  fool  would  wear  the  brows  of 
Yet  grace  mast  still  look  so.  [grace*     " 

Macd,  I  have  loat  bit  hopes. 

MaL  Perchance,  even  there,  where  1  aid  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawneas  lefl  yoa  wife,  and  child, 
(Those  precious  motives,  uioae  strong  knots  of  love,) 
Without  leave-taking? — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  voor  dishonoan. 
But  mine  own  safeties :— Yoo  may  be  rightly  Jnst, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd,  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  { 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thoa  thy 

wrongs, 
Tliy  title  is  afieer'd !— Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st , 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyranCs  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot 

Mai.  Benotoffended: 

[  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
[  think,  our  country  smks  beneath  the  ycke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a  gwk 
la  added  to  her  woands :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  rigbt^ 
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And  here,  fivm  gncioofl  Eacfand,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thoosaads :  Bat,  tor  all  this. 
Wben  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant* a  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  ba?e  ntore  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

MactL  What  shoald  he  be? 

Med,  It  is  mvself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Bfacbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
£Uteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confinetess  harms. 

MaccL  Not  in  the  legiona 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

MaL  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Lnxurioas,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sadden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name  :  But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  vour  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  ap 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
AH  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptyug  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.    But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey  year  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plen^. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood-wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

MaL  With  this,  there  growi^ 

In  my  most  ill-oompos*d  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king. 
I  should  cot  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  saoca 
To  make  me  hanger  more ;  that  I  should  foigv 
Quarrels  uqjust  aniost  the  good,  and  loyal, 
destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Hian  summer-seeding  lost:  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  shun  kings :  Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  joor  mere  own :  All  these  are  portable. 
With  other  mces  weigh'd. 

MaL  But!  have  none :  The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotioa,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  wavs.    Nay,  had  I  power,  I  shoald 
Foor  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd,  OSooUand!  Scotland! 

Mai,  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  I 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-scepter'dy 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 
iSnce  that  the  trnest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  bis  own  mterdiction  stands  aocurs'd. 
And  does  bhispheme  his  breed? — ^Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  aamted  king ;  the  queen  that'bore  thee, 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  man  on  her  feet. 
Died  everv  day  she  liv'd.    Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evito.  thou  repeat* st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  irom  Scotbnd.->0,  my  breast  - 
Thy  hope  ends  here ! 


I     MaL  Maodoff,tlds  noble 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  blaok  scruules,  recoocil'd  mr 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.    Devilish 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power :  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  nw 
From  over-creuulous  hasie :  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  mvself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.    I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  hu  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false  speakiaf 
Was  this  upon  myself:  What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's  to  comoMud  ; 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth : 
Now  we'll  together;  And  the  chance,  of  goodoeaa. 
Be  like  cor  warranted  quarrel!  Why  are  you  silent? 
Macd*  Sach  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 
Tts  hard  to  reconcile.  loDoe, 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth* 
I  pray  you  ? 

DocL  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  noK 
That  stay  bis  cure  :  their  malad  v  convincea 
The  great  assay  of  art;  but,  at  nis  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
Thev  presently  amend. . 

MM.  I  thank  yoo,  doctor, 

[ExUuoeitr. 

Macd  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

MaL  'Tiscall'dtheevi: 

A  mostmiraculotis  work  b  this  good  king; 
Which  often,  since  my  bere-remain  in  Eogfamd, 
I  have  seen  him  da     How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely- visited  ] 
AU  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  sui^ery,  he  cores; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  ahout  their  necka, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  ^fioken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benedictioo.    With  this  i 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  propheey; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about,  lua  throae. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 


JE3a<«rRoMB. 

See,  who  c 


I  here? 


Macd. 

MaL  My  ooontryman ;  but  yet  I  know  I 

Macd  bUj  ever-gentle  ooosm,  welcome  hither. 

MaL  I  know  him  now :  Good  God,  f 
move 
The  means  that  make  as  straqgers ! 

Rotse.  Sir,  j 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

Bosse,  Alas,  poor  i4Wtiy ; 

Abnost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave  :  where  notUag, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile; 
Where  sighs, and  groans, and  shrieks,  that  reaftths 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violeaA  awiew  oeeas 
A  modem  ecstacy ;  the  dead  man*a  knell 
Is  there  scarce  asVd,  for  who;  and  good  men's  Krcs 
Expire  before  the  floweia  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relatioa. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  tme  I 

Mai.  What  is  the  newest  gricT? 

■l?og<s.That  of  an  honr'a  age  doth  hiaa  the  apsahrr ; 
Each  minnto  teems  a  new  oae. 

Macd  How  doet  ay  wife? 

Bo$94,  Why,  well 
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MiMcd>  Aod  an  mj  children^ 

JLmm,  Well  too. 

MaetL  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Mo€S€,  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  i  did 
leave  them. 

MactL  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech ;  How 
goes  it?  [tidings, 

iZosM.   When  I  came  hither  to  transport   the 
Which  1  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  nunoor 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  oat; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnessed  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrants  power  a;foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  oar  women  fight. 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Ma(.  Be  it  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither :  sracions  England  hath 
Lent  as  good  Siward,  ana  ten  thousand  men; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rotse.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !  But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

MactL  ^    What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  caose  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Doe  to  some  single  breast? 

Boste,  No  mind,  that* s  honest. 

Bat  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

MaccL  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Basse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever, 
Wliich  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  soond. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Meted.  ^  Hum|>h !  I  goess  at  it 

Rosse.  Vour  castle  is  surprised ;  your  wife,  and 
babes. 
Savagely  slaughtered :  to  relate  the  manner, 
"Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  morder'd  deer, 
Tb  add  the  death  of  you. 

MaL  Merciful  heaven  !^ 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  npou  yoor  brows : 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  breaL 

MctcfL  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse,  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

Th^t  could  be  found. 

Macd,  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

MywifekillMtoo? 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai,  Be  comforted: 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?~0,  hell-kite  !~A11  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoojp  f 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd,  I  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man ; 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were,  [on. 

That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Sinful  Macduff, 
T\my  wffre  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  i  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls:  heaven  rest  them 
now !  [grief 

MaL  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let 
Convert  to  anger;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it 

Macd,  0,1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes,  [heaven. 

And  braggart  with   my  tongue ! But,  gentle 

Cot  short  all  intermission;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Witfib  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 
l]«aven  forgive  him  too ! 

MaL  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  fo  we  to  the  kiog;  our  power  is  ready ; 


Our  lack  is  nothing bntoor leave:  Macbeth 

is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 

Put  on  their  instruments.    Receive  what  cheer  yoa 

may; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day. 

USsetmi. 

ACT  V. 

ScBNB  Xf—DuHsinane.  A  Room  m  the  Castle, 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  andauksUmg  GetUle- 

woman, 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  yoo,  bot 
can  perceive  no  truth  b  your  report  When  was  tt 
she  last  walked  ? 

Gent,  Since  his  miyesty  went  into  the  field.  I 
have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-' 
ffown  upon  her,  unlock  her  clMet,  take  forth  paper. 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it  afterwards  seal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed :  yet  all  this  while  in  a  mostfost 
sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching. — In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her 
walluDg,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That  sir,  which  1  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  meet  yoq 
should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  yoo,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbbth,  foith  a  ttg^er, 
Lo  yoo,  here  she  comes !    This  is  her  very  guise : 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her;  stend 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ?  [close. 

Gent,  Why,  it  stood  by  her:  she  has  light  by  hor 
continually ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct,  X  oo  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent,  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
robs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  boor. 

Lcuijf  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  strongly. 

Lady  At.  Out,  damned  spot!  out  I  say!— One; 

Two;  Whv,  then  'tis  time  to  do't: Hell  is 

murky!— FV,niv  lord,  fy!  a  soldier,  and  afeard? 
What  need  we  tear  who  knows  it  when  none  can 
cah  oar  power  to  account?— Yet  who  would  have 
thonght  toe  old  man  to  have  had  so  moch  blood  in 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ?  (him  ? 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  Where 

is  she  now? ^What  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 

clean?— No  mow  o'that  my  lord,  no  more  o'that: 
you  mar  all  with  this  starting.  [should  not 

Doct,  Go  to,  go  to;  yoo  nave  known  what  yoa 

Gent,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not  I  am 
sore  of  that :  heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  litde 
band.    Oh!  oh!  oh!  [charged. 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct,  Well,  well,  well,— 

Gent.  Tray  Ood,  it  be.  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  mypraotice :  Yet  1 
have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleeps 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Liidy  M.  Wash  yoor  hands,  put  on  year  niglit- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale : — ^I  tell  yoo  yet  again, 
fianquo's  buried ;  he  cannot  oome  oat  ofiiis  grave 

Doct.  Even  so? 

Lady  M,  To  bed,  to  bed;  there's  knockmg  at 
the  gate.   Come,  oome,  eome,  corns,  givt  me  yow 
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iMnd :  Wbaf  a  doM,  cannot  bo  ondoiie :  To  bed, 
to  be«l,  to  bed.  [Exit. 

Doct  Wilt  she  go  DOW  to  bed? 

Geni,  Directly.  [deeds 

Doct  Foal  whitperinga  are  abroad:  Unnatiural 
Do  breed  nnnataral  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharae  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician.^ 
G<id,  God,  torsive  as  all  1  Look  aiW  her; 
Hemove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  opon  her :— So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaa'd  my  sight : 
1  think,  bat  date  not  speak. 

GemL  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

lExeuut. 

Scene  It-^Tke  Country  near  Dunsmane, 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Menteth,  Cath- 

MES8,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Mont,  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
liis  nncle  Siward,  and  the  good  MacdoiT. 
lievenges  bom  in  them :  for  their  dear  canses 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excito  the  mortified  man. 

Ang,  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them :  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Catk.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  there  is  Siward*s  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  ofmanbood. 

Msnt.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath,  Great  Donsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
StNue  saj,  he's  mad ;  others,  that  lesser  bato  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fory:  but,  for  certain, 
lie  cannot  bockle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  beU  of  mle. 
,    Ang,  Now  does  he  feel 

.His  secret  morders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Thoot  be  oomaurnds,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title    . 
Hang  loose  about  himp  like  agiant^s  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thiei. 

MonL  WbotbenshaUbUae 

His  pesler'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  coode 
Itself,  for  being  there? 

CatJL  Well,  march  we  oo. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  tralv  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medecin  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  poor  we,  in  oar  country's  paife. 
Each  drop  of  as. 

Len.  Or  so  nrach  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  sovereiga  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  oar  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Exotmt,  Marching. 

Scene  ITL— Ptmstfiafi^.  A  Room  in  the  CasiU. 
Entsr  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants, 
Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all ; 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
1  cannot  taint  with  fear.  What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  bora  of  woman  ?  The  spirits  that  know 
All  moHal  consequents,  pronounc'd  me  thus : 
Fear  not,  MacbM;  no  mum,  thafs  bom  of  woman, 
Shall  e'er  have  power  on  ihee.-^Then  flv.  false 
And  nunsle  with  toe  English  epicures :       [thanes, 
The  mind  I  sway  bj.  ana  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant 
Tha  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-iac'd  loon ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Serv.  Thert  is  ten  thousand 

Macb,  Geese,  villain? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

biacb   Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 


ThoQ  HIv-Iiver'd  boY.  What  soldiers,  pakdh? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  cooosellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers.  whey-&oe? 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  yoa. 

Macb.  Take  thy   face  hence.— Seyton!->I  mn 
sick  at  heart. 
When  I  behold— Seyton.  I  say !— This  posh 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  wav  of  life 
Is  falFn  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  bneatli. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fiun  deny,  but  dare  not 
Seyton! 

£pi/er  Seyton. 

Sey.  What  is  yoor  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Macb,  What  news  SMtrr  T 

Seff,  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which   u-as  re- 
ported. 

Macb,  I'll  fight,  till  trom  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
Give  me  my  armour.  [hack'd. 

Sey.  Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb,  111  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.— Give  me  luine  ar- 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor?  Imoor  — 

Doct,  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troobled  with  thick-coming  fancies* 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest 

Macb,  ,  OnreheroftlMit: 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  meted  sorrow ; 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  (oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stoflTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stoflV 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doct.  Therein  the  pniieni 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it— 
Coaie,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  stafl*: — 
Seyton,  send   out— Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  fiem 

me:— 
CoHM,  sir,  despatch :— If  thou  cooldst,  doctor,  cant 
The  water  of  my  land,  fiikd  her  disease. 
And  porge  it  to  a  sonnd  and  pristine  health* 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  appland  again^PaJI't  off,  I  say.— 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  porgative  drag. 
Would  scour  these  EngUsh  heiKe  7— Heurest  tko* 
ofthem? 

Doet.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  yaw  royal  psepamtt— 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

J#ac6.  Bring  it  alter  me. 

I  will  not  be  afiraid  of  death  and  bane. 

Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [JSxit 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clrar. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  dmw  me  here.       {Exit. 

Scene  Vf, -Country  near  Dunsinane :  A  Weed 
in  view. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  MkUVitM,  eld 
SiWARO  and  his  Son,  Macdvfw,  Mtttram, 
CA'nraE8S,AMOD8,  Lenox,  RonKfOtuiSMien, 

wtarching, 

Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  aear  at  I 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

MenL  We  doubt  it  i 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  as? 

Ment.  The  wood  oT  1 

Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear*! before  him;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
l*he  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw,  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confldft  tyrum. 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endart 
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Oar  fl0ttj«g  ffeWB  befijve^ 

MaL  Tit  his  aMun  hope : 

For  wlwre  there  is  advenUge  (o  be  given, 
lioth  more  and  less  bath  given  him  the  revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  him,  bat  coostnined  thiogs, 
Whoee  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  oor  jast  censores 

Attend  the  tme  event,  and  pat  we  on 
Indostrious  soldiership. 

8iw,  The  time  approaohes. 

That  will  with  doc  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  sa^  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thooghts  speculative  their  nnsare  hopes  relate ; 
Bat  certain  issae  strokes  most  arbitrate : 
•  Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

\_Exeunt,  marching, 

I     Sens  Y,^Dunsiname.    fTithm  the  Castle, 

JSnter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Macbeth, 
8BTTDN,  and  SokHers, 

Madk  Hang  oat  oar  banners  on  the  ootward  walls; 
The  cry  is  sfill^  Thep  come :  Oor  castle's  strength 
Will  laogh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  fiunine,  and  the  agne,  eat  them  an : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  shoald  be  oars, 
We  might  have  met  them  darefol,  begird  to  beard. 
And    beat  them  backward  home.    What  is  that 
noise?  {A  cry  within,  cf  women) 

Self,  It  is  the  err  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Mtub,  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  woald  have  coot'd 
To  hear  a  naght-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Woold  at  a  dismal  treatise  roase,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't:  I  have  sapp'd  foil  with  horrors; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  daaght'roas  tfaoaghts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Sep.  The  qoeen,  mr  lord,  is  dead. 

Maeh,  She  shoold  have  died  hereafter; 
There  wonid  have  been  a  time  ibr  sach  a  word^ — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  tune ; 
And  all  oar  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.   Out,  oat,  brief  candle ' 
liifo's  bat* a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  pbyer. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  (KNir  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  a  tale 
Told  b^  an  idiot,  full  of  soond  and  fary. 
Signifying  nothing. 

EeUer  a  Messenger, 
Thoa  eom'st  to  use  thy  tongue;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mess,  Oracioos  my  lord, 
f  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
Bot  know  not  how  to  do  it 

Jfac6.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess,  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hil], 
1  look*d  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  roethought; 
The  vrood  began  to  move. 

Jfocft.  Liar,  and  slave  ! 

{Striking  him,) 

Mess,  Let  me  endure  your  wratii,  if  t  be  not  so : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  yoa  see  it  couiing ; 
I  ear,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  fomine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
1  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  etjoivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane : — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Donstnaoe. — Arm,  arm,  and  oat ! — 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear, 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
Ami  wish  the  estate  o  the  world  were  now  undone. — 
Rinff  the  alarum  bell  -.--Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  oor  back. 

I  Exeunt, 


Scene  \l,^The  same,  A  Plain  before  the  Castle, 

Enter,  with  drwms  and  coloursp  Maloolm,  old 
SiWARO,  Macddfp,  Sfc,  and  their  Amtg,  wtth 
boughs. 

MaL  Now  near  enough;  your  leavy  screens 
throw  down. 
And  show  like  those  yon  are :— -You,  worthy  nncl«» 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  rightnoble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  aind  we, 
Shall  take  apon  as  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 
^  Siw,  Pare  you  well. 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight        [all  breath, 

Macd  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give  them 
Those  damorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.  Alarums  continued, 
SceseYTL— The  same.  Another  part  qf  the  Platn. 
Enter  Macrtth. 

Macb,  They  have  tied  roe  lo  a  stake;  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-hke,  I  must  fight  the  course.— WhaVs  he* 
'i*hat  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?  Soch  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  SiWABa 
Yo.  Siw,  What  is  tky  name? 

^"^o-      1^     .^      ^  Thou'ltbeafiraidtohearit 

Yo.  Stw.  No;  thoagh  thou  call'st  thyself  Ji  hotter 
ITian  any  is  in  hclL  (name 

^*^*.     ^     ,    My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo,Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  [« title 

Yo.  Siw.  'Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant;  with  my 

ni  prove  the  lie  thou  spesk'sL  (sword 

{ThegJight,cmdgoungSiwardie  slain.) 

^Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman.— 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  kugh  to  scon, 

'sofaiv 


lErt^. 


Brandish'd  by  man  that's  o^  a  wonwi  born7 
Alarums,   Enter  Macduff. 

Macd  TiMi  way  the  noise  is;— Tyrant,  show  thy 
mce:  ' 

If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mme. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  sUves :  either  thou,  Macbeth. 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  nnbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.  There  thou  shouldst  be: 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited :  Let  me  find  him,  fortune  * 
And  more  I  beg  not  [Exit.  Alarum, 

En/sr  Malcolm  €md  old  Siwaxd, 

Siw.  This  way,  my  lord ;— the  castle's  gently  ren  - 
The  tyrant's  peopleon  both  sides  do  fight;      [der'd  : 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  years. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

^^^'  .....      W*  *»^«  ■»•*  ^*I»  foes 
That  strike  beside  ns. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir.  the  castle. 

[Exeunt.  Alarums. 
Ee-enter  Macbbth. 
Macb,  Why  shoald  I  play  the  Rooian  fool,  and 
die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  livei^  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Maeb,  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee . 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 
W  th  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;  thon  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  {Thegjight.) 

Macb.  llionlosTst  labour: 
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An  ewT  may'ft  thoa  tbe  iDtrenchaDt  air 

With  toy  k«en  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 

Let  fiUl  thy  blade  on  valoerable  crests ; 

1  bear  a  charmed  life,  wliich  most  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thv  charm ; 

And  let  the  aogel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp*d. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tonj^ne  that  tells  loe  so^ 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  M'lter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  oar  ear. 
And  break  it  to  oar  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee, 

Macd,  Then  yield  toee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaae  o*the  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are^ 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrite 
Here  nuui  you  see  the  tyrant, 

Macb:  V\\  notyield, 

To  kiss  the  grooDd  before  yoong  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabbie^s  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
,  Vet  I  will  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  mj  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn*d  be  him  that  first  cries.  Hold,  enouqh, 
[Exeunt,  fighting. 

Retreat.  Flourieh,  Re  enter,  with  drum  and 
coloure,  Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Rossb,  Lenox, 
Angus,  Cathnbss,  BIentbth,  and  Soldiers. 

'  Mid.   I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 
arriv'd. 

Siw.  Some  most  ^  off:  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  flrreat  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  ana  your  noble  son. 

Roeee.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
He  onhr  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ;  [debt : 

The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought^ 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw,  Then  he  b  dead? 


RosBo,  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  jov  cmem 
oi  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measar*d  by  his  worth,  lor  tkea 
It  hath  uo  end. 

Siw,  Had  he  his  harts  before  ? 

Reese,  Ay,  on  the  front 

Siw,  Whr  then,  God's  soldier  be  he 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Mai.  He's  wvirth  more  wanem 

And.that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

Siw,  He's  worth  bo  MOfe  ; 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
So,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  cones  newer  coe 


Re-enter  BfACDUFP,  with  Macbeth* s  head  on  a  pok„ 
Macd,  Hail,  king !  for  so  thoa  art :  Behold,  when 
stands 
The  nsarper's  carsed  head :  the  time  is  free : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pcav^ 
That  speak  my  salotatioa  in  their  oiinds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  alood  with  miae^^ 
Hail,  king  of  ScoUandl 
AIL  King  of  Scothuid,  hail! 

{FVmrisk,   • 
MaL  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  tiaw. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves,       [niea» 
And  make  us  even  with  yon.     My  thanes  and  kins 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.    Whaf  s  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  firiends  abroad. 
That  fledthe  snares  of  watchful  tyranny; 
Prodaciiig  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend- like  qoeen  ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  handa 
Took  off  her  life ;— This,  and  what  needful  elae 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Once. 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place  : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  as  crown'd  at  Soooe. 
iFleurieh.    " 


Act  II.— Scene  2. 

MmebelM.  I  Imvs  done  the  deed  :-I>idst  thou  not  hear  a 
noise? 
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ACT  I.   / 

SCENE  f. 

P.  381,  e.  1,  /.  7.  i.  e.  when  the  Mtorm  is  OTer. 

id.  L  9.  "ere  the  set  of  nun."    Malonb. 

id,  I.  13. Orofmalkin!]   To  understand  this 

psMaffe,  we  should  suppose  one  familiar  calling 
with  the  Toice  of  a  cat,  and  another  with  the 
croaking  of  a  toad,  which  in  the  north  is  called 
ptuidoek. 

Id,  /.  16.  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  it  fair :]  I  belieTe 
the  meaning  is^  that  to  i»,  perverse  and  malig- 
nant as  we  are,  fair  it  foul,  and  foul  is  fair, 
JoBtmott, 


Id,  I  39.  «  Doubtful."— Malonb. 

id  I.  33. to  that,  &c]    i,  e.  m  addition  to 

that,  or,  to  that  end. 

idL25.  OftLtnen  andOnXiovr^naaeaissmtlied:] 
Kernea  and  Oallowglasses  are  li|[ht  ana  heavy 
•rmed  foot,  "  Hinc  coniecturK  Ttgorem  etiam 
adjiciont  anna  quwiam  Hibemica,  Oallicis  an- 
tiquit  rimilia,  jacula  nimirum  peditum  levis  ar- 
mature quoa  Kemot  Tocant,  nee  non  secures 
&  lorica  ferrese  peditum  illorum  graTioris  ar- 
mature quos  GaUoglastiot  appellant"  Wanei 
Antiq.  Hiber,  cap.  ti. 

/dL  /.  36.  And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel — ] 
Quarrel  was  formerly  used  for  cause,  or  fur 
the  occasion  of  a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  that  sense  in  Uolinshed's  account  of  the 
story  of  Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  creation  of 
the  Prince  of  Cumberland,  thought,  says  the 
historian,  that  he  had  a  just  quarrel  to  endea- 
Tour  after  the  crown.  ^  The  sense  therefore  i«», 
I^frtune  smiling  on  his  execrable  cause,  &Cf 

JOH!«80!f. 

id,  /.  47.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion — ] 
The  thought  is  expressed  with  some  obseuritjr, 
but  the  plain  meaning  is  this :  As  the  same 
quarter,  whence  the  blessing  of  day-Ugfd 
arises,  sometimes  sends  us,  by  areaqful  re- 
verse, the  calamities  of  storms  and  tempests ; 
so  the  glorious  enent  of  Macbeth*s  victory, 
which  promised  us  the  comforts  of  peace,  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  euarming  news 
of  the  Norweyan  invasion. 

Id.  c,  2,  /.34. flout  .the  shy.]    The  banners 

may  be  poeticayir  described  as  waving  in 
mockery  or  d^ance  of  the  sky.  The  sense  of 
the  pavage,  howeter,  oollectiTely  taken,  Ss 
this :  Where  the  triumphant  flutter  oT  Ae 
Norweyan  standards  ventilates  or  cools  the 


soldiers  who  had  been  heated  through  their 
efforts  to  secure  eueh  numerous  trophies  </ 
victory. 

Id,  /.  39.  Till  that  Bellonc^s  bridegroom,  lapp'd 
in  proof  J  Lapt  in  proof  is,  defended  by  ar- 
mour of^  proof  By  Bellona's  bridegnxmi  we 
may  understand  Macbeth,  but  why,  the  critics 
have  not  told  us. 

id  I,  48. Saint  Colmes*  inch,!  Colmee^  ineA, 

now  called  Inchcomb,  is  a  small  island  lying  in 
the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it, 
dedicated  to  St.  Columb ;  called  by  Caradsa, 
Inch  Colm,  or  The  Isle  qf  Columba, 

P.  383,0. 1,  /.  2.  *'hi8  present  death,**— Malomb. 


Id,  1. 15.  Aroint  thee,  witch  I]  Aroint,  or  aiaunt, 
be  gone.    Pope. 

Id  /.  15. the  rump-fed  ronyon  — ]  The  chief 

cooks  in  noblemen's  families,  colleges,  relinous 
houses,  hospitals^  &o.  anciently  claimea  the 
emoluments  or  kitchen  fees  of  kidnevs,  fat, 
trotters,  rumpt,  &c.,  which  they  sold  to  the 
poor.  The  weird  sister  in  this  scene,  as  an  in- 
sult on  the  poverty  of  the  woman  who  had 
called  her  wttch,  reproaches  her  poor  abject 
state,  as  not  being  anle  to  procure  better  pro- 
vision than  offals.  Ronyon  means  scabby  or 
mangy-woman.    Fr.  rogneux. 

Id.  I.  26. the  shipmari's  card,]  The  card  is 

the  paper  on  which  the  winds  are  marked  under 
the  piWs  needle ;  or  perhaps  the  sea-chart^ 
so  called  in  pur  author  s  age. 

Id  /.  30.  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid :]  i.  e.  as  one 
under  a  curse,  an  interdiction.  To  bid  is 
originally  to  pray.  As  to  forbid  therefore  im- 
plies to  prohibit,  in  opposition  to  the  word  bid 
m  its  nresent  sense,  it  signi6es  by  the  same 
kind  or  opposition  to  curse,  when  it  is  derived 
from  the  same  word  in  its  primitive  meaning. 

Id,  1. 41.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand,]  These 
weird  sisters,  were  the  Fates  of  the  northern 
nations;  the  threel hand-maids  of  Odin.  Hee 
nominantur  Valkffrise,  quas  quodvis  adnr^e- 
lium  Odinus  mitttt,  Ifa  viros  wwrti  dssti- 
ntmt,  et  victoriam  gubemant,  Gunna,  et 
Rota,  et  Parcarum  minima  Shulldaj  per 
eti^a  et  maria  equitant  semper  ad  morituroe 
eltgendos ;  et  cades  in  potestate  haibent, 
Bartholinus  de  Causis  contemptsB  k  Danis  ad- 
huc  Oentilibus  mortis.  It  is  for  thb  reason 
that  Shakspeare  makes  them  three  ;  and  calls 
them, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land; 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


and  intent  only  upon  death  and  miachief.  How- 
eier,  to  give  this  part  of  his  work  the  more 
dignity,  he  intermixes,  with  this  Northern,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  superstitions;  and  puts 
Hecate  at  the  head  of  their  enchantments.  And 
to  make  it  still  more  familiar  to  the  common 
audience  (which  was  always  his  point)  he  adds, 
for  another  ingredient,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
our  own  oountrf  superstitions  conceroiog  witch- 
es ;  their  bearcls.  their  cats,  and  their  broom- 
sticks. So  that  his  toitck-seenes  are  like  the 
ckarm  they  prepare  in  one  of  them ;  where 
the  in^edients  are  gathered  from  every  thing 
tkocktn^  in  the  natural  world,  as  here,  from 
every  thing  absurd  in  the  moral.  Bat  as  ex- 
traTagant  as  all  this  is,  the  pUy  has  had  the 
power  to  charm  and  bewitch  every  audience, 
nom  that  time  to  this.    Warburton. 

The  ValkffridBy  or  l^iUkyriur,  were  not  bare- 
ly tkr€€  m  number.  The  learned  critic  might 
hsTe  found  in  Bartholinut,  not  only  Gumta, 
Rota  ot  Skullda^  but  also  Seogula,  Hilda, 
Condula,  tmd  Geiroseoffula.  Bartholinus  addit 
that  their  number  is  yet  greater,  according  to 
other  writers  who  speak  of  them.  They  were 
the  eupbearors  of  Odim^  and  conductors  of 
iko  dead.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  eie- 
gattce  qf  their  jormM  ;  and  it  would  be  as  just 
to  compare  youth  and  beauty  with  age  and 
deformity,  as  the  Valkyrim  of  the  North  wiih 
the  Witchee  qf  Shakepeare.  Stibvbns. 

P.  ass,  e.  1,/  61. thane qfOlamie!]  The  thane- 
ship  of  Glamie  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
Macbeth's  family.  The  castle  where  they  lived 
is  still  standing,  and  was  lately  the  magnificeut 
lesideoce  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore. 

id,  I.  68. thane  tf  Cawdor !]  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  IsUmds 
ef  Scotland ,  that  part  of  Caltler  Castle,  frum 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title,  is  still 
remaining. 

Id.  I  67.  Are  ye  fantastical  J  By  fantastical^  he 
means  creatures  oifantttsif  or  imagination :  the 
question  is,  Are  these  real  beinn  before  os,  or 
are  we  deceived  by  illusions  of  mncy  ?]  JoHif- 

id.  /.  70.  Of  noble  having,]  Having,  is  estate, 
possession,  fortune. 

id.  I  71.  Th€U  he  seems  wrapt  withtJ;]  lUqtt  is 
rapturously  affected,  extra  se  raptus. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  9.  Bg  iSSnsrs  death,]  The  father  of 
Macbeth. 

Id,  I,  24. eizten  of  the  insane  root,]  The  in- 
sane root  in  the  root  which  makes  insane,  and 
which  the  commentators  have  not  discover- 
ed. 

Id.  L  36.  His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  con- 
tend. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  Aw  .*  &c.]  i.  e. 
private  admiration  of  your  deeds,  and  a  desire 
to  do  them  public  justice  by  coowiendation, 
contend  in  his  mind  for  pre-eminence. — Or,^ — 
There  is  a  contest  in  nis  mind  whether  he 
should  indulge  his  desire  of  publishing  to  the 
world  the  commendations  due  to  your  heroism, 
or  whether  he  should  remain  in  silent  admira- 
tion of  what  no  words  could  celebrate  in  pro- 
rtrtion  to  its  desert. 
80. As  thick  as  tale,]    Meaning, 'that 

the  news  came  as  thick  as  a  tale  can  travel 
with  the  post. 

id.  I.  46.  **  Only  to  herald,'*  &c.— Maloiie. 

id,  L  66.  Mr  Maloiie  reads, 

'     **  Whether  he  was  combin'd 
••  With  those  of  Norway,"  «uj. 

Id.  I.  66. trusted  home,]  i.  e.  entirely,  tho- 
roughly relied  on,  or  perhaps  we  should  read 
thrustod  horns. 


id.  /.  67.  Might  yet  enkindle  you—]  Bukistdlr, 
'for  to  stimulate  you  to  seek. 

id.  I.  74.  Two  truths  are  told,  &e  1  How  the 
former  of  these  truths  has  been  fulfilled^  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  Macbeth  could  not  hi  i.iuwm. 
thane  of  Olamis,  till  after  his  bUier's  decease, 
of  which  there  is  no  aiention  throuaboot  the 
play.  If  the  hag. only  anno«nced  what  Mac- 
beth alreadv  understood  to  have  happened,  her 
words  could  scarcely  daim  rank  as  a  predic- 
tion. 

id.  I,  77.  This  supernatural  mAic'ttrng—]  Solici- 
ting for  information.     Warborton. 

Solicitiirg  is  rather,  in  ,my  opinioBf  imeito- 
ment,  than  utfomuUion.    JoBNSOir. 

P.  383,  c.  1,  /.  6. seated—]  I  a.  fixed,  firvly 

})  laced. 
.  9. single  state  qf  man,]  Dr.  Johnaoa 

says,  that  the  single  slate  of  sum  seenns  to  be 
used  by  Shakspeare  for  an  individual,  in  op- 
position to  a  couunonwealth.  or  conjunct  hotly  ■ 
DUt  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  that  the  single  state  of 
Macbeth  may  signify  his  wetUsutd  aobile  stale 
of  mind. 

id.  I.  9. function 

is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  noikimg  is 
But  what  is  not.]  All  powers  of  actioa  are 
oppressed  and  crushed  by  one  overwhelwog 
image  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  is  pre  seat  to 
me  but  that  which  is  really  future.  Of  things 
now  about  me  1  have  no  perccptaoo,  beiiig 
intent  wholly  on  that  which  has  yeC  no  exist- 
ence.  Johnson. 

id.  I.  19.  Time  and  th«  hour  runs  through  the 
roughest  day.]  i.  e.  time  and  oocasaoo  wtli 
carry  the  thing  throuafa*  and  bring  it  to  aoaw 
determined  point  and  end,  let  its  natme  be 
what  it  will.    Mrs.  Mo.vtagub. 

id.  I.  21. favour:  ]  i.  e.  iadulgeaee,  par- 
don. 

id,  I.  33. my  dull  bndm  was  wrought-.] 

head  was  worked,  agitatsd,  put  into  ooa 
tion. 


My 


8CBNR  IT* 


the 


/.  50.  Tu  find  the  wmuPs  ooostmctioa  i 
face :]  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  i 
the  word  construction  in  this  place  ia  the  aroae 
of  frame  or  structure ;  but  the  scbool-terai 
was,  1  believe,  intended  by  8bakspaare.  l*h« 
meaning  is —  We  cannot  construe  e 
the  disposition  cf  the  mind  by  the  i 
of  the  face.  M  alon b. 
/.  69, full  <ff  growing.]  i»,  exuberant,  per- 
fect, complete  w  thy  growth. 

c.  2,  /.  3. hence  to  Inverness,]  Dr  Jdm- 

son  observes,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Wemiom 
islands  qf  Scotland^  that  the  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Macbeth,  at  inoemsss,  are  yet  Haad- 
ing.    Stbbvbns. 

/.  10.  The  prince  tf  Cumberland !!  The  cfova 
of  Scotland  was  originally  not  hereditary.  Wbea 
a  successor  was  declared  in  the  lifetime  of  • 
king  (as  was  often  the  case),  the  title  of  /Vns«s 
of  Cumberland  was  immediately  bestowed  oa 
him  as  the  mark  of  his  desicnation.  Cumber* 
landwM  at  that  time  held  by  Scotbad  of  the 
crown  of  England,  as  a  fieC 

SCRNB  T. 


id.  I.  31. missives/roai  the  king,]   i.  Cb  Bea- 

sengers. 
id.  I.  65. the  golden  round, 

I  Which  fate  andmetamhysicalaid—]  The 
crown  to  which  fate  dLNluies  thee,  aad  which 
preternatural  agents  endeavour  tobf«tow  ajioa 
thee.    The  golden  round  is  tho  i 
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MHapk^tUal,  wluch  Dr.  Warburton  has 
jiutly  observed,  means  something  $up9matural^ 
•eems,  in  our  author's  time,  to  have  had  no 
other  meaning.  In  the  Englith  Diciionary^ 
hj  H.  C.  1666,  Metaphysics  are  thus  explain- 
ed ;  "Supernatural  arte.** 

P.  383,  c.  4,  L  7Q.  T-iU  raven  Mmseff  is 

hoarse^]  The  following  is,  in  mj  opinion,  the 
sense  of  this  pasmge : — 

Give  him  tending  ;  the  news  he  brings  are 
worth  the  speed  that  made  him  lose  his  breath. 
[Erit  Attendant]  *Tis  certain  now— <&#  raven 
Ximee(f  is  spent,  is  hearse  by  croaking  this 
very  message,  the  fatal  enirtmee  qf  Duncan 
under  wtM  Mtlements. 

Ladv  Macbeth  (for  she  was  not  yet  unsexedj 
was  likelier  to  be  deterred  from  her  desisii 
than  encouraged  in  it  by  the  supposed  thought 
that  the  message  and  the  prophecy  (though 
equally  secrets  to  the  mesnenger  and  the  raven) 
had  deprived  the  one  of  speech,  and  added 
harshness  to  the  other's  note.  Unless  we  ab- 
surdly suppose  the  messenger  ac4)uainted  with 
the  hidden  import  of  his  message,  speed  alone 
had  intercepted  his  breath,  as  repetition  the 
raven's  voice ;  though  the  lad^  considered  both 
as  organs  of  that  destiny  which  hurried  Dun- 
can into  her  meshes.    Puseu. 

Id,  /.  74.  mortal  thoughts^'}  This  expression 

signifies  not  the  thouahts  qf  mortal^  but  mur- 
derous, deadly,  or  destructive  designs. 

Id.  I.  77.  renterse;']  Remorse,  u  ancient 

language,  signifies  pity. 

P.  384,  c.  I,  L  7.  And  pall  thee-^]  I  e.  wrap 
thyself  in  a  pall. 

To  pall,  however,  in  the  present  instance 
(as  Mr.  Douce  observes),  may  simply  mean — 
to  wrap,  to  invest. 

Id.  I.  a  That  my  teen  knife— 1  The  word  hn\fe, 
which  at  present  has  a  Mroiliar  undignitaea 
meaning,  was  anciently  used  to  express  a 
sword  or  dagger. 

Id.  /.  10.  Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor!] 
Shakspeare  has  supported  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth  by  repeated  efforts,  and  never 
omits  any  opportunity  of  adding  a  trait  of 
ferocity,  or  a  mark  of  the  want  of  human 
feelings  to  this  monster  of  his  own  creation. 
The  softer  passions  are  more  obliterated  in 
her  than  in  her  husband,  in  proportion  as  her 
ambition  is  greater.  She  meets  him  here  on 
his  arrival  from  an  expedition  of  danger,  with 
such  a  salutation  as  would  have  become  one 
of  his  friends  or  vassals ;  a  salutation  appa- 
rently fitted  rather. to  raise  his  thoughts  to  a 
level  with  her  own  purposes,  than  CD  testisfy 
her  joy  at  his  return,  or  manifest  an*  attach- 
ment to  his  person :  nor  does  anv  sentiment 
expressive  or  k>ve  or  softness  faU  from  her 
throughout  the  play.  While  Macbeth  him- 
fielf,  amidst  the  horrors  of  his  guilt,  still  retains 
a  character  less  fiend-like  than  thai  of  his 
queen,  talks  to  her  with  a  degree  of  tenderness, 
and  pours  his  complaioto  and  fears  into  her 
bosom,  accompanied  with  terms  of  endearment. 
SmvBva. 

id.  /.  23.  Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book, 
where  men 
May  read,  tec]  that  is,  thy  looks  are  such 
as  wiO  awaken  men's  curiosity,  excite  their 
attention,  and  make  room  for  suspicion. 

Id.  I.  35.  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear :]  Favour 
is— look,  countenance. 


n. 

Id,  I  42.  This  eastle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;]  This 
short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banauo, 
whilst.they  are  approaching  the  gates  of  M«c- 


beth's  castle,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
striking  instance  of  what  in  painting  is  termed 
repose.  Their  conversation  very  naturally 
turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  air;  and  Banquo  observing 
the  martlets'  nest^  in  every  recess  of  the  cor- 
nice, remarks,  that  where  those  birds  most 
breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The 
subject  of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversatiou 
gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind 
after  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the  preceding 
scenes,  and  perfectly  contrasto  the  scene  ot 
horror  that  immediately  succeeds.  It  seems 
as  if  Shakspeare  asked  himself.  What  is  a 
prince  likely  to  say  to  his  attendanta  on  such 
an  occasion?  Whereas  the  modem  writers 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  always  searching 
for  new  thoughta,  such  as  would  never  occur 
to  men  in  the  situation  which  is  represented. 
— ^This  also  is  frequently  the  practice  of  Ho- 
mer, who,  firom  the  midst  of  battles  and  horrors, 
relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of  Che  reader, 
b^  introducing  some  quiet  rural  image,  or 
picture  of    fiuniliar  domestic  life.      Sir    /. 

KBYNOLDfl. 

Id.  I.  49.  eoiane  of  vantage^   Convenient 

corner.  Mr.  Malone  reads  this  passage  thus : — 
— ^— —  **  no  jutty ,  frieze, 
''Buttress,  nor  coin  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
"Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant 

cradle : 
**  Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have 

observ'd. 
"The  air  is  delicate." 
Id,  I.  66.  The  love  thai  follows  us,  sometime  is 
our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.    Herein  I 

teach  you 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your 

pains. 
And  thaok  us  for  your  trouble.]  This  passage 
is  undoubtedly  obscure,  and  the  following  jm 
the  best  explication  of  it  I  am  able  to  offer : — 
Mttrks  of  respects  importunately  uhown^ 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  though  we  are 
still  bound  to  be  grateful  for  them,  as  indi- 
cations cf  sincere  attachment.  If  you  pray 
for  us  on  account  of  the  trouble  we  create  in 
your  house  t  and  thank  us  for  the  molestatione 
we  bring  with  us,  it  must  be  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple. Herein  1  teach  you  that  the  incon- 
venience you  st^er,  is  the  result  of  our  affec- 
tion; ana  that  you  are  therefore  to  pray  for 
MS,  or  thank  us,  only  as  far  as  prayers  or 
thanks  can  be  deserved  for  kindnesses  that 
fatigue,  and  honours  that  oppress.  You 
are,  in  short,  to  make  your  acknowledgments 
for  intended  respect  and  love,  however  irk- 
some our  present  mode  qf  expressing  them 
may  have  proved. — ^To  btd  is  here  used  in 
the  Saxon  sense — to  pray.  Stbevens. 
Id.  I.  65.   We  rest  your  hermita.]  Hermits,  for 

beadsmen. 
Id.  I.  72.  Your  servants  ever,  &c  ]  The  sense  is : 
— We,  and  all  who  belong  to  us,  look  upon 
our  lives  and  fortunes  not  as  our  own  pro- 
perties, but  as  things  we  have  received  merely 
for  your  use,  and  for  which  we  must  be 
accountable,  whenever  you  please  to  call  us 
to  our  audit ;  when,  like  fait/tful  stewards, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  answer  your  summons, 
by  returning  you  what  is  your  own. 

■CKNS  VII. 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  6.  Enter a  Sewer,]  A  sewer  was  an 

officer  so  called  from  his  placing  the  dishes 
upon  the  table.  Asseour,  French ;  from 
asseoir,  to  place. 
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P.  384,  e.  3, 1  9. If  tkt  assastinatum.  See.] 

Of  this  soliloquy  the  meaotog  is  not  verv  clear ; 
I  hare  neTer  tbuad  the  readers  of  Shakspeare 
agreeing  about  it.    I  understand  it  thus : — 

**  If  that  which  I  am  about  to  do,  when  it 
IS  once  done  and  executed,  were  done  and 
ended  without  anr  following  effects,  it  would 
then  be  best  to  do  U  quicluy :  if  the  murder 
could  terminate  in  itself,  and  restrain  the  re- 
gular course  of  consequences,  if  its  eueceee 
would  secure  its  surcease,  if  being  ooce  done 
successfully,  without  detection,  it  could  fix  a 
period  to  all  Tengeance  and  enquiry,  so  that 
this  blow  might  be  all  that  I  have  to  do,  and 
this  anxiety  all  that  1  have  to  suffer;  if  this 
could  be  my  condition,  even  here  in  this  world, 
in  this  contracted  period  of  temporal  existence, 
on  this  narrow  bank  in  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
/  would  jump  the  life  to  come,  I  would  ven- 
<  ture  upon  the  deed  without  care  of  any  future 
state.  But  this  is  one  of  those  eases  in  which 
judgment  is  pronounced  and  venseance  inflicted 
upon  us  here  in  our  present  life.  We  teach 
'others  to  do  as  we  have  done,  and  are  pu- 
nished by  our  own  example."  Johnson. 
Id.  L  34.  HeUh  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,'}  Fa- 
tuities, for  office,  exercise  of  power,  &c. 
Id.  l.  36.  Enter  LMdy—]  The  arguments  by  which 
lady  Macbeth  persuades  her  husband  to  com- 
mit the  murder,  afford  a  proof  of  Shakspeare's 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  urses  the 
excellence  and  diffnitv  of  courage,  a  guttering 
idea  whicht  has  daxxled  mankind  from  age  to 
age,  and  animated  sometimes  the  housebreaker, 
and  sometimes  the  conqueror ;  but  this  sophism 
Macbeth  has  for  ever  destroyed,  by  distin- 
guishing true  from  falsa  fortitude  in  a  line  and 
a  half;  of  which  it  may  almost  be  said,  that 
they  ought  to  bestow  immortality  on  the  author, 
though  aU  his  other  productions  had  been 
kMt: 

/  dare  do  all  that  tka^f  become  a  man, 
fVho  dares  do  more,  ts  none. 
This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  to  a  soldier  by  a 
woman.  Courage  is  the  distbguishing  virtue 
of  a  soldier;  and  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
caimot  be  borne  by  any  man  from  a  woman, 
without  great  impatience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  murder  Duncan;  another 
art  of  sophistry  by  which  men  have  sometimes 
deluded  their  consciences,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves what  would  be  criminal  in  others  is 
virtuous  in  them ;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose,  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth 
vield,  has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily 
have  shown  that  a  farmer  obligation  could  not 
be  vacated  by  a  latter ;  that  obligations  laid 
on  us  by  a  higher  power,  could  not  be  ovei^ 
ruled  by  obligations  which  we  lay  upon  oni^ 

selves.      JOHNMN. 

/^.  /.  54. Would'st  thou  have  that 

Which  thou  esteem' st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  hve  a  coufard  in  thine  own  esteem;] 
Do  vou  wish  to  obtain  the  crown,  and  yet 
wotud  you  remain  sueh  a  coward  in  your 
own  eyes  allyour  life,  as  to  suffer  your  paltry 
fears,  which  whisper,  **  I  dare  not,"  to  con- 
troul  your  noble  ambition,  which  cries  out, 
••I  would?"    SimxvBMS. 

id.  I.  66.  Like  the  poor  eat  T  the  adage?]  The 
adage  alluded  to  is,  The  eat  loves  fish,  but 
dares  not  wet  her  feet : 

**  Catus  amat  pisces,  ted  non  vult  tingere 
plantas.** 

id  I.  76.  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,]  This  is  a  metaphor  from  aa  engine 


formed  by  mebhanical  eompUeatioB.  Tfce  tftfe*- 
tna-plaee  is  the  stop  which  suspends  ttapofwcn, 
till  they  are  discharged  on  their  proper  otije«&; 
as  in  driving  piles,  &c. 

P.  385,  c.l,  l\  WUlIwUh  wine  andwaaml  m 
convince,  &c.]  To  convince  is,  in  Shakspeare, 
to  overpower,  or  subdue.  What  %vaa  •»- 
ciently  called  was-haUs,  (as  appears  from 
Selden's  notes  on  the  ninth  Song  of  Drajtoo's 
Polyolbion)  was  an  annual  eustom  observed 
in  the  country  on  the  vigil  of  the  new  jear; 
and  had  its  beginning,  as  some  say,  frosn  the 
words  which  Ronix,  daughter  of  Hengist,  uaed, 
when  she  drank  to  Vortigern,  Uvtrdkina  «mb»- 
^7;  he  answering  her,  by  direction  of  sua  in- 
terpreter, dnttc-heUe.  Afterwards  it  appeam 
that  was'haile,  and  drinc-heil,  were  the  usual 
phrases  of  quaffing  among  the  English ;  but 
wassel  is  sometimes  used  for  general  rioC, 
intemperance,  or  festivity.  On  the  preaeuA 
occasion  I  believe  it  means  intem^teramem, 
Stsbtbns. 

id,  I.  3. the  warder  q/*  the  braim    ]  A  wterder 

is  a  guard,  a  sentinel. 

id,  I.  4. tha  receipt  qf  reason,]  u  e.    tW 

receptacle. 

id,  I.  6.  A  limbeck  only:]  The  limUet  is  ihe 
vessel  through  which  distilled  liquors  pass  inio 
the  recipient.  So  shall  it  be  with 
through  which  every  thing  shall  pass 
nothing  remain. 

id.L  10 who  shall  bear  the  gmlt 

£Qf  our  great  quell  ?]  Quell  is 
tellers  being,  in  the  old  language,  the  tctB 
r  which  murderers  is  now  used. 
id.  I.  34.  Till  this  instant  the  mind  of  MabeCh  1ms 
been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuatios. 
He  has  hitherto  proved  neither  resolutely  good, 
nor  obstinately  wicked.  Though  a  bloody  ales 
had  arisen  in  his  mind,  after  he  had  heard  the 
prophecy  in  his  favour,  yet  he  contentedlf 
leaves  the  completion  of  his  hopes  to  chaare. 
At  the  conclusion,  however,  of  his  interview 
with  Duncan,  he  inclines  to  hasten  the  decree 
of  &te,  and  quits  the  stage  with  an  appstfcat 
resolution  to  murder  his  sovereign.  But  as 
sooner  is  the  king  under  his  roof,  than,  reflect- 
ing on  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  relstivc 
situation,  he  determines  not  to  offend  agaiosi 
the  laws  of  hospitalitv,  or  the  ties  of  sut^iectMs, 
kindred,  and  gratitude.  His  wife  then  assails 
his  constancy  afresh.  He  yields  to  her  ,sag- 
^estions,  and,  with  his  integrity,  his  hsppineaa 
IS  destroyed. 

I  have  enumerated  these  particulars,  bfrsuaa 
the  waverings  of  Macbeth  have,  by  aome  cri- 
tics, been  regarded  as  unnatural  and  cootra- 
dictory  circumstances  in  his  chaimclcr;  not 
remembering  that  nemo  reponiofuit  /ss-paass- 
wms,  or  that  (as  Angdo  observes) 

** when  once  our  grace  we  have  fiaryot. 

**  Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  «• 
would  not — " 
a  passage  which  contains  no  unapt  justificslios 
of  the  changes  that  happen  in  the  conduct  of 
Macbeth.    Stesvxns. 

ACT  II. 

SCIHB  I. 

Id,  1 86.  Scene  i.]  The  place  is  not  Barked  iu  the 
old  edition,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  where  this 
encounter  can  be.  It  is  not  is  the  As//,  as  Ikr 
editors  have  all  supposed  it,  for  Basaoo  sess 
the  sky ;  it  is  not  far  from  the  bedc^saibcr, 
as  the  conversation  shows :  it  must  be  is  the 
inner  court  of  the  castle,  which  Bsnqso  isifhi 
properly  cross  m  his  way  to  bed. 
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P.  366.  c.ly  L^L TM^r^g  hunbaodnr  m  kttavtm,] 

ansbimdry  here  means,  thrifty  fmgcUUy, 
ieL  I,  40. MercyiU  powers  1  &c.]  It  is  ap- 
parent from  what  Banquo  says  afterwards, 
that  he  had  been  solicited  in  a  dream  to  attempt 
something  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  witches,  that  his  waking  senses  were 
•hocked  at;  and  Shakspeare  has  here  most 
exouisitely  contrasted  his  character  with  that 
of  Macbeth.  Banquo  is  praying  asainst  being 
tempted  to  encourage  thoughts  of  guilt  efen 
in  his  sleep;  while  Macbeth  is  hurrying  into 
temptation,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  every 
scheme,  however  flagitious,  that  may  assist 
him  to  complete  his  purpose.  The  one  is 
unwilling  to  sleep,  lest  tne  same  phantoms 
should  assail  bis  resolution  again«  while  the 
other  is  depriving^  himself  of  rest  through  im- 
patience to  commit  the  murder. 

id,  1:46,  8€Hi  forth  grtai  largott  to  ffomr  oflkes :] 
OfficoM  are  the  rooms  appropriated  to  servants 
and  culinary  purposes.  Duncan  was  pleased 
with  his  entertainment,  and  dispensed  his 
bounty  to  those  who  had  prepared  it.  All  the 
modem  editors  have  transferred  this  largess  to 
the  officers  of  Macbeth,  who  would  more  pro- 
perly have  been  rewarded  in  the  field,  or  at 
their  return  to  court.  STBBVBm.  Mr.  Malooe 
reads,  officer  a. 

Id.  /.  4S. shut  I9>— ]  To  shut  t^p,  is  to  con- 
clude. 

id  1. 62.  Being  unprepared,  Sec.]  This  is  obscurely 
expressed.  The  meaning  seems  to  be : — Being 
unprepared,  our  entertamment  was  necessarily 
defective,  and  we  only  had  it  in  our  power  to 
show  the  king  our  wtiUmgnees  to  serve  him. 
Had  we  received  suficient  notice  of  his  comiog, 
our  zeal  should  have  been  more  clearly  ma- 
nifested by  our  ode, 

id,  /.  61.  §f  «•«  ekail  cleave  to  mjf  consent,-* 
whm  UieA  Coneeni  for  will.  So  that  the 
sense  of  tne  line  is.  If  you  shall  go  into  my 
measures  when  I  have  determined  of  them,  or 
when  the  time  comes  that  I  want  your  assist- 
ance.   Wabburton. 

Mr.  M  alone  thinks  we  should  read  eomteni, 
and  strengthens  his  opinion  by  various  quo- 
tations. 

id,  e.  9.  /.  10.  And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon, 
gouto  of  blood,]  Though  dudgeon  sometimes 
signifies  a  dagger,  it  more  properly  means 
the  hqft,  or  handle  of  a  dagger,  and  is  used 
for  that  particular  sort  of  handle  which  has 
some  ornament  carved  on  the  top  of  it. 

id.  /.  14. Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  eeewte  dead,]  That  is,  over  our 
hewusphere  all  action  and  motion  eeem  to 
have  ceased.  This  image,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  produce, 
has  been  adopted  by  Dryden,  m  his  Uonquest 
of  Mexico  ;— 

**  All  things  are  husVd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  m  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night-dews 

sweat. 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep  !*> 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  have 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  them 
and  this  passage  of  Shakspeare  may  be  more 
accurately  observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  but 
one  describes  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of 
perturbation.  In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the 
disturbers  of  the  world  are  laid  asleep,  in  that 
of  Shakspeare,  nothinc  but  sorcery,  lust,  and 
murder  is  awake.  He  that  reacb  Dryden, 
finds  hiRiseif  lulled  with  serenity,  and  disposed 
to  solitude  and  ooutenplatioB.  He  that  peruses 


Shakspeare,  kxAs  round  alarmed,  and  starts 

to  find  himnelf  alone.     One  is  the  night  of  a 

lover ;  the  other,  of  a  murderer.    Jonsnov, 

Id,  I,  84.  And  take  the  preeent  horror  from  the 

time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it.]  L  e.  lest  the 

noise  from  the  stones  take  away  from  this 

midnight  season  that  present   horror  which 

suits  so  well  with  what  is  going  to  be  acted 

in  it.  What  was  the  horror  he  means  ?  Silence, 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  horrid  to  the 

perpetrator  of  an  atrocious  design.  This  shows 

a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.    War- 

BUHTOM. 

/</./. 25. Whiles  I  threat  he  lives; 

Words  to  the  heat  qf  dsede  too  cold  breath 
piee,]  Here  is  evidently  a  false  concord ;  but 
It  must  not  be  corrected,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
the  rhyme.  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which 
Shakspeare  has  sacrificed  grammar  to  rhyme. 


Id,  I.  61. Had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  don^t]  This 
is  very  artful.  For,  as  the  poet  has  drawn 
the  lady  and  her  husband,  it  would  be  thought 
the  act  should  have  been  done  by  her.  It  is 
likewise  highly  just;  for  though  ambition  had 
subdued  in  her  all  the  sentimenU  of  nature 
towards  present  olqects.  yet  the  likeness  of 
one  past,  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  reverence,  made  her  unnatural 
passions,  for  a  moment,  give  way  to  the  sen- 
timents of  instinct  and  humanity.    Warbdb- 

TON. 

Td.  I,  76.  As  they  had  seen  me,]  i.  e.  as  if. 

P.  96,  c.  1,  /.  10. the  raveltd  sleave  qfcare,] 

Sieave  slirnifies  the  ravcll*d  knotty  part  of  the 
silk,  which  gives  great  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  knitter  or  weaver. 

Id.  /.  18.  Olamis  hath  murder' d sleep;  and  there- 
fore Cawdor 


Shall^ 


Shall  sleeo  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep 
no  more  !]  This  triple  menace,  accommodated 
to  the  different  titles  of  Macbeth,  is  too  quaint 
to  be  received  as  the  natural  ebullition  of  a 
Kuilty  mind.  Introduce  the  adjuncts  of  a  mo- 
dem nobleman  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
fiiult  of  the  passage  will  become  yet  more 
conspicuous;  as  for  instance—  ^ 

Norfolk  hath  murder' d sleep  ;  and  thertfore 

Surrey 
Shall  sleep  no  wutre^  Howard  shaU  sleep  no 
more! 
Id.  I.  43.  The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine,]  To 
ineamarnUne  is  to  stain  any  thing  of  a  flesh 
colour,  or  red.    Camardine  is  the  old  term 
for  carnation.   By  multitudinous,  the  poet  is 
supposed  to  mean  seas  of  every  denomination : 
or,  the  seas  which  swarm  wtth  inhabitants; 
or,  perhaps  alludes  to  the  multitude  of  waves. 
The  commentators  are  not  agreed  on  this  point. 
!d.  I.  44.  **  Making  the  green  one  red."— Malone. 
Id.  /.  69.  **I  would  thou  could'st !— Maldnb. 

SCENE  III. 

Id.  I.  64. he  should  have  old  turning  the  key] 

i.  e.  frequent,  more  than  enough. 

Id.  c.  3,/.  11. till  the  iecondco<^:}  Cock- 
crowing,  i.  e.  as  Mr.  Malone  thinks,  till  three 
o'clock. 

Id  I.  45.  For  *tis  my  limited  service.]  Limited, 
for  appointed. 

id  I.  46.  ^Ooes  the  king  hence  to-day  ?»—Ma- 

LONB. 

Id.  I,  48.  He  does  i—he  did  appoint  so,]    The 
words— Ae  dbet— are  omitted  by  Pope,  Theo- 
cc* 
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bftld,  Hanner,  and  Warbarton.  But  per- 
haps Shakspeare  designed  Macbeth  to  shelter 
himself  unaer  an  unmediate  falshood,  till  a 
sudden  recollectioa  of  guilt  restrained  bis  con- 
fidence, and  unguardedly  disposed  him  to  C[ua- 
lify  his  assertion ;  as  he  well  knew  the  king's 
journey  was  effectually  prevented  by  his  death. 

P.  88r,  c,  1,  /.  49. Hn-e  lay  Duncan, 

His  silver  tkin  lac'd  with  hi*  golden  blood;] 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspeare  put  these 
forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth 
of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dissimu- 
lation, to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisv,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech, 
so  considered,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  judg- 
ment, as  H  consists  entirely  of  antithesis  and 
metaphor.  Yet  some  of  these  metaphors  are 
to  be  found  in  old  plays.    Johnson. 

id.  L  B3.  Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :]  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Steevens,  the  expression  may 
mean,  that  the  daggers  were  covered  with  blood 
quite  to  their  breeches,  i.  e.  their  hilts,  or 
handles.  The  lower  end  of  a  cannon  is  called 
the  breech  of  it ;  and  it  is  known  that  both  to 
breech  and  to  unbreech  a  gun  are  common 
terms;  but  Dr.  Parmer  says  that  the  sense  is, 
in  plain  language.  Daggers  filthily— in  afoul 
manner i— sheath* d  with  blood,  and  has  giveu 
an  example  where  sheaths  are  caXXeA  breeches. 

Id,  /.  61.  ^  Here,  where  our  late,  hid  in  an  augre 
hole,**— Malonb. 

Id,  /.  6B.  -.     ■• •*Nor  arc  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion."    Malonb. 

Id.  L  69.  And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties 
hid, 
That  si0er  in  exposure.]  i.  e.  when  we 
have  clothed  our  haff-drest  bodies,  which 
may  take  cold  from  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  IS  possible  that,  in  such  a  cloud  of  words, 
the  meaning  might  escape  the  reader.    Stek- 

VBNS. 

Id,  I.  74  In  the  great  hand  qf  God  I  stand;  and, 
thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.]   Pretence  is  inten- 
tion, design,  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often 
used  by  Shakspeare.  >  Banauo's  meaning  is, — 
in  our  present  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
about  this  murder,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
put  myself  under  the  direction  of  Ood;  and 
relying  on  hb  support,  I  here  declare  mvMelf 
an  eternal  enemy  to  this  treason,  and  to  all  its 
further  designs  that  have  not  yet  come  to  light. 
Stbbvbns. 

Id.  c.  8,  /.  10. the  near  in  blood. 

The  nearer  bloody.  Meaning,  that  he  sus- 
pected Macbeth  to  be  the  murderer;  for  he 
was  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  two  princes, 
being  the  cousin-german  of  Duncan.    Stbe- 

VB!t8.  

Id.  1. 12.  This  murderous  shaft  thafs  shot,' 

Hath  not  yet  lighted;]  The  design  to  fix 
the  murder  upon  some  innooent  person  has  not 
yet  taken  effect;  or,  the  end  for  which  the 
murder  was  committed  is  not  yet  attained. 


BCBNB  IT. 

Id.  I.  53. they  pretend?]  i.  e.  intend,  or  de- 

eign. 

Id  I.  j66. CoUnes-kilUy  Or  ColmkiU,  is  the 

famous  lona,  one  of  the  western  ileSj  which 
Dr.  Johnson  visited,  and  describes  in  bis  Tour. 
It  is  now  called  Icolmkill.  Kill,  in  the  Erse 
language,  signifies  a  burying  place. 


ACT  III. 

8CBNBI. 


P.  388,  e,  1,  /.  66.  «<Sirrah,  a  word  with  yoa:  At- 
tend those  men. 
Our  pleasure  ?^— Maloke. 

Id.  I.  61. royalty  of  nature—^  JtcyaUy,  m 

Uie  present  mstanee,  signifies  nobleness,  su- 
preme excellence. 

Jd.  I  64. to  — ]  i.  e.  in  addition  to. 

Id.  I.  77.  For  Banauo's  issue  have  /^'d— ]  L  e. 
d^Ud. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  3. ihe  common  enemy  of  wum,\  It 

is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  inquisitive 
reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  ongioal 
source ;  and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy 
of  man,  applied  to  the  devil,  is  in  itself  natu- 
ral and  obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with 
being  informed,  that  Shakspeare  probably  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  first  lines  of  The  Destruc- 
tion qf  Troy;  a  book  which  he  is  known  to 
.have  read.  This  expression,  howeveiyhc  might 
have  had  in  many  other  places.  The  woid 
fiend  signifies  enemy. 

Jd,  1 6. come,  fate,  into  the  Kst, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  f]  This 
passage  will  be  best  explained  by  UaMlatis| 
It  into  the  language  from  whence  the  only  won 
of  difficulty  in  it  is  borrowed.  Que  la  deetinhe 
se  rende  en  lice,  et  qu'elle  me  domne  un  d^  a 
I'outrance.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  »  torn- 
trance,  to  extremity,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odium  intemecinum,  an  inlenttcn  to 
destroy  each  other,  in  oppositioa  to  triab  of 
skill  at  festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where 
the  contest  was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prise. 
The  sense  therefore  is :  Let  fate,  that  has  fort- 
doomed  the  exaltation  qfthe  sons  cfBanque, 
enter  the  lists  against  me  with  the  mlmost 
animosity  Mi  d^ence  qfits  own  decrees,  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  invaUddte^  wkaUver  be 
the  danger.    Johnson. 

Id.  I  8.  **  Now  go  to  the  door,"— MalO!€B. 

Id,  /.  18. passed  in  probation  with  yoa. 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;  &e.]  Pass  i 
in  probation  is.  perhaps,  only  a  bulky  phrase, 
employed  to  ngmSf —proved. —To  bear  as 
hand  is,  to  delude  by  encouraging  hope  and 
holdins  out  fair  prospects^  without  any  inlai- 
tion  otperformance. 

Id.  I  V. Are  you  so  gospeird]   Are  yoa  of 

that  degree  of  precise  virtue  ?  Gospeller  was 
a  name  of  contempt  given  by  the  Papists  to  the 
Lollards,  the  puritans  of  early  times,  and  the 
precursors  of  protestantism.    Jobnbok. 

Id,  I.  34.  Shonghs,]    Shoughs  are  probably  what 
now  call  shocks,  demi-wofves,  lycisea; 


Id.  I 


I  bred  between  wolves  and  dogs. 

./A«  valued  file^l    In  this  speech  the 


word  ^occurs  twice.  The  valued fih  m  ^ 
file  or  list  where  the  value  and  peculiar  qaa- 
lities  of  every  thing  is  set  down,  in  costrsr 
distinction  to  what  he  immediately  nentioas, 
the  bill  thai  writee  them  aU  alike.  File,  k 
the  second  instance,  is  used  in  the  ume  mam 
as  in  this,  and  with  a  reference  to  it:  Neesif 
you  belong  to  any  class  that  deeerves  e^plaes 
m  the  valued  file  qfwum,  and  are  met  qfthe 
lowest  rank,  the  common  herd  of  wsaAmd^ 
that  are  not  worth  distinguishing  from  each 
other. 

U  I.  60. in  such  bloody  distance,]  Qy  bleedy 

distance  is  here  meant,  meh  a  dwtaace  as 
mortal  enemies  would  stand  at  from  eaeh  other, 
when  their  quarrel  must  be  determined  by  the 
sword.  This  sense  seems  evident  (com  the  ooa- 
tinuation  of  the  metaphor,  where  epsry  I 
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i^kh  being  is  represented  as  thrusting  at  the 
neartMt  part  where  life  resides. 

P.  388,  c.  2,  /.  66.  For  certain  friende^]  For^  in 
the  present  instance,  siKoifits  because  of. 

Id,  I.  78.  Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spjo'the 
time, 
The  moment  onV ;]  i  e.  m  ancient  language, 
*< acquaint  yourselvee^  with  the  exact  time 
most  favourable  to  jour  purposes ;  for  such  a 
moment  must  be  spied  o\xi  by  you,  be  selected 
by  your  own  attention  and  scrupulous  obserTa- 
tion. — You  is  ungrammatically  employed,  in- 
stead oi  yourselves. 

P.ZSQ.c  1,  /.  1.  --—  always  thought. 

That  I  require  a  clearness  :T  i.  e.  you  must 
manage  matters  so,  that  tliroughout  the  whole 
transactioa  1  may  stand  clear  of  suspicion. 
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id,  I  96 sorriest/aiiet«#— ]  i.  e.  worthless, 

ignoble,  vile. 

Td.  /:  28.  '•without  all  remedy^"— Malonb.        ' 

Id.  I.  30. scotched—]  i.  e.  cut  sligbtlv. 

Id,   /.  34.  **  But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
Both  the  worlds  sufferj^^MALONB. 

Id  I.  40.  In  restless  ecstasy.]  Ecstasy,  for  mad> 
ness,  or  agony. 

Id.  /.  56.  Present  Aim  eminence,]  i.  e.  do  him  the 
highest  honours. 

Id,  I,  51. "unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  laie,"  &c.— Malone.] 

Id,  I.  68.  ^—  nature* s  copy's  not  eteme.l    The 
copy^  the  lease  by  which  they  hold  their  liTes 
from  nature,  has  its  time  of  termination  limited. 
•  Johnson. 

Id  I.  6d.  The  shard-borne  beetle,]  The  shard- 
borne  beetle  is  the  beetle  borne  along  the  air 
by  its  shards  or  scaly  wings. 

Id.  I.  67. Corns,  seehng  night,]   Seeling,  p.  e, 

blinding.   It  is  a  term  in  falconry. 

Id.  I,  74.  "to  their  preys,*»&c.— Malonb. 

SCENE  ni. 


-  laied^]  i.  e.  belated,  benighted. 
*''s  note  qf  expectation,]   i.  e.  they 
down  in  the  list  of  guests,  and  ez- 


id.  i.  la 

/</./.  19. the 

who  are  set  down 

/>ected  to  supper. 
86.  Fleance,  &c.  escape.]  Fleance,  after  the 
assassination  of  his  father,  fled  into  Wales, 
where,  by  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  that 
country,  he  had  a  son  named  Walter,  who  after- 
wards became  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  from  thence  assumed  the  name  of  Walter 
Steward.  Prom  him,  in  a  direct  line.  King 
James  I.  was  descended ;  in  compliment  to 
whom  our  author  has  chosen  to  describe  Banquo, 
who  was  equally  concerned  with  Macbeth  in 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  .that 
crime. 
Id  I.  37.  fFas't  not  the  way?]  L  e.  the  best  means 
we  could  take  to  evade  discovery ;  or,  perhaps, 
to  effect  our  purpose. 


Id  /.  50.  Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  9ic.]  j.  e 
continues  in  her  chair  of  state  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

P.  390,  <?.!,/.  1 trenched  gashes—]  Trancher, 

to  cut.    Fr.  9  J  > 

Id  1. 10. the  feast  is  sold,  &c.]  The  meanmg 

w»— That  which  is  not  given  cheerfully,  can- 
not be  called  a  gift,  it  is  something  that  must 
bepaid  for. 

Id.  i,  83.  **Here,  my  good  lord."— -Malonk. 


Id,  I.  43. upon  a  thought—]   i  e.  as  speedily 

as  thought  can  be  exerted. 

Id.  I  53. 0,  these  JIaws,  and  starts, 

(Impostors  to  true  fear)  wokld  well  become, 
&a]  Flaws  are  sudden  gusts.  Impostors  to 
true  fear,  mean  impostors  when  compared 
with  true  fear.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  pre- 
Dosition  to  in  this  place. 

Id  L  69.  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle 
weal;]  The  gentle  weal,  is,  tlie  peaceable 
community,  the  state  made  quiet  aud  safe  by 
human  statutes :  or  rather  that  state  of  inno- 
cence which  did  not  require  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  render  it  quiet  and  secure. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  8. to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst,] 


Y  -»   -:  -'  '^  -»^  ••»«•  mm,  we  uiirsi,! 

We  thtrst,  perhaps,  means  we  desire  to  drink. 

Id,  1.9.  And  all  to  aU.]  I  e.  all  good  wishes  to 
all :  such  as  he  had  named  above,  love,  health, 
aud  joy.  ' 

Id  L^.If  trembling  1  inhibit—]  i.  e.  forbid 

Id.  1.2&.  Can  such  things  be, 

Andprercome  us  like  a  summers  cloud, 
^    Without  our  special  wonder?]  The  mean- 
mg IS,  can  such  wonders  as  these  pass  over 
us  without  wonder,  as  a  casual  summer  cloud 
passes  over  us? 

^^     ^ ^^  •"^'^  •••  strange 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,]  Mr. 
Steevens  explains  these  words  thus:— Ymi 
prove  to  me  that  I  am  a  stranger  even  to 
my  own  disposition,  when  I  perceive  that 
the  very  obfject  which  steals  the  colour  from 
my  cheek,  permits  it  to  remain  in  yours. 
In  other  words— Foil  jtrove  to  me  how  false 
an  opmion  I  have  hitherto  maintained  of 
my  own  courage,,  when  yours,  on  the  trial, 
IS  found  to  exceed  it. 
I^'  (•  54.  Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  &c.l 
Perhaps  we  should  read,  auguries,  i.  e.  pro- 
gnosUcations  by  means  of  omens  and  prodi- 
nes.  These,  together  with  the  oonnec(M>n  of 
effects  with  causes,  being  understood  (says 
he),  have  been  instrumental  in  divulging  the 
most  secret  murders.  Magot-pie  is  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  bird ;  maoot  being  the  fa- 
nilmr  appellation  given  to  pies,  of  which  the 
modern  mag  is  the  abbreviation. 

Id  I.  ^.How  safst  thou,  See]  i.  e.  fThat  do  you 
think  qf  this  circumstance,  that  Macduff^ 
denies  to  come  at  our  great  bidding  ?  fVhat 
do  you  infer  from  thence?  fVhat  is  your 
opution  of  the  matter?  The  circumstance 
on  which  this  question  is  founded,  took  its 
rise  from  the  old  history.  Macbeth  sent  to 
Macduff  to  assist  in  building  the  castle  of 
Duusinaoe.  Macduff  sent  workmen,  &c.  but 
did  not  choose  to  trust  his  person  in  the 
tyrant's  power.  Prom  that  time  he  resolved 
on  his  death.    Stebvbns. 

Id  I.  75. be  scann'd.]   To  scan  is  to  examine 

nicely.  ^ 

Id.  1,76.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 
sleep]  u  e.  you  stand  in  need  of  the  time  or 
season  of  sleep,  which  all  natures  require. 

SCENE  v. 

P.  391,>.  1,  /.  24.  **XJato  a  dismal  and  a  &tai 
end.'*— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  27. valorous  dron  profound -^   This 

vaporous  droo  seems  to  have  been  meant  for 
the  same  as  tne  virus  lunare  of  the  ancients, 
being  a  foam  which  the  moon  was  supposed 
to  have  shed  on  particular  herbs,  or  othei 
objects  when  strongly  solicited  by  enchant- 
ment. 

Id.  1, 29. elightSfl  Arts ;  subtle  practices. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


SCENE  VI. 


-flNOw,  and  gulf,   The  gu^  it  the 


P.  891,  c.  9,  /.  «.  "upon  hit  aid"— MALO!fB. 

Id.  L  7.  Free  from  our  feaete  and  hanquete 
bloody  knives;]  'i1ie  constructioa  i«— Free 
our  feasts  and  banquets  from  bloody  knives. 

Id  I.  8.  a$ui  receive  free  AonomreJ]    Free 

may  be  either  honours  freely  bestowed  not 
purchased  by  crimes;  or  honours  wiihotU 
slavery,  without  dread  of  a  tyrant    John- 

80N. 

j(i,  1, 10. the  king,]  i.  e.  Macbeth. 

Jd.  I.  24.  "Ill  send  my  prayers  with  him.**    Ma- 

LO.fE. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Id  I.  33.  Harper  cries:]  Harper  may  be  a  mia- 
spelUng.  or  misprint  for  harpy.  The  word 
cries  likewise  seems  to  countenance  this  sup- 
position. Crying  is  one  of  the  technical  terms 
appropriated  to  the  noise  made  by  birds  of 
pr«y. 

Jd.  tui  

swallow,  the  throat. 

Id,  1, 63. raTin'd  salt  ssashark;}  Ravin* d  is 

glutted  with  prey. 

Id.  I.  57.  Sliver'd  tii  the  moon's  eclipse;]  Sliver 
is  a  common  word  in  the  North,  where  it 
means  to  cut  a  piece  or  a  slice. 

Id.  I.  6a.  Hose  rf  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips  :1 
These  ingredienU,  in  all  probability,  owed 
their  introduction  to  the  detestation  in  which 
the  Turks  were  held,  on  account  of  the  holy 
wars. 

So  solicitous,  indeed,  were  our  neighbours, 
the  French  (from  whom  most  of  our  prejudices, 
as  well  as  customs,  are  derived),  to  keep  this 
idea  awake,  that  even  in  their  military-sport 
of  the  quintain*  their  soldiers  were  accustomed 
to  point  their  lances  at  the  figure  of  a  Saracen. 
Steevbnb. 

Id.  I.  63.  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudiooj  Chan- 
dron,  i.  e.  entrails. 

P,  S93.  c.  1,  /.  II. yestg  waves--]  that  is, 

foanung,  or  frothy  waves. 

Id.  L  13.  Thau  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,]  Com, 
prostrated  by  the  wbd,  in  modem  lainguage, 
IS  said  to  be  la^*d;  but  lodged  had  anciently 
the  same  meaning. 

Id.  1 14.  Though  castles  topple—]  Topple  is  used 
for  tumble. 

Id.  /.  17.  Cf  nature's  Kermins— ]  Germins  are 
seeds  which  have  begun  to  germinaie]  or 
sprout.    G«r»ieii,  Lat.  Germe,  Fr. 

Id  I.  31. deftly—]  i.  e.  with  ailroitness,  dex- 
terously.   X>^  is  a  North  country  word. 

Id.  1. 33.  An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rises.] 
The  armed  head  represento  symbolically  Mao- 
beth's  head  cut  off  and  brousht  to  Malcolm 
by  Macduff.  The  bloody  child  is  Macduff 
untimely  ripped  from  his  mother's  womb.  The 
child  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  bough 
in  his  hand,  ii  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and 
bear  it  before  them  to  Dunsioane. 
/.  43.  Thou  hast  harp'd— ]  To  harp,  is  to 
touch  on  a  passion  as  a  harper  touches  a 
string. 

/rf./.64. "speak  not  to't,"    Malonb. 

Id  I,  71.  Who  can  impress  the  forest;]  i.  e.  who 
can  command  the  forest  to  serve  nim  like  a 
soldier  impressed. 

Id  0.  3,  L  II. what  noise — ]  Noise,  in  our 

ancient  poets,  is  often  literally  synonymous  for 


Id 


Id  1 83 «*  And  thy  air,"— BIalone. 


Id.  I.  36. to  the  crack  cf  doom?]  i.  e.  the 

dissolution  of  nature.  Crack  has  now  a  mesa 
signification.  It  was  anciently  employed  in  a 
more  exalted  sense. 

Id.  I  30.  That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres 
carry:]  This  was  intended  ar  a  coniplisMBt 
to  King  James  the  First,  who  first  united  the 
two  islanda  and  the  three  kingdoms  under  one 
head ;  whose  house  too  was  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Banquo. 

Id.  I.  31.  Mr.  Malone  omits  Ay. 

Id.  I.  33. the  blood-bolter'd  Banqauh-}    To 

bolterf  m  Warwickshire,  signifies  to  damb, 
dirty,  or  begrime. 

Id  I.  86. cheer  we  up  his  sprights,]  L  e. 

spirits. 

Id  I.  70.  That  trace  his  line.]  I  e  foDow,  soe- 
ceed  in  it.  Mr.  Malone  reads  **  trace  him  is 
his  lino." 


P'  383,  c.  I,  /.  11 natural  touch :]  Natnal 

sensibility.  He  is  not  touched  with  natual 
affection.    J0BNB0!«. 

Id.  1. 30.  The  fits  o'the  season.]   What  is  WMf 

ftting  to  be  done  in  every  coiyuncluie. 
33. when  we  are  traitors. 

And  do  not  know  ourselvee;]  When  we 
are  considered  by  the  state  as  traitors,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  unconsciene  of  goih ; 
when  we  appear  to  others  so  differeat  from 
what  we  really  are,  that  we  seem  not  lo  knew 
ourselves. 
Id.  I  33. when  we  hold  rumour — ]  L  e.  Be- 
lieve rumour. 
Id.  I.  76. in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  per- 
fect.] i.  e.  i  am  perfemy  acquainted  with 
your  rank  of  honour. 

8C1XB  OL 

Id.  e.  9,  /.  33.  Bestride  our  downlairn  birtbdom :] 
The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  somethisg 
valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence,  aao 
who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  iacom- 
brance.  lays  it  on  the  ^ound.  and  stands  over 
it  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdosi, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  nound ;  kt 
us,  like^  men  who  are  to  fi^t  tor  what  is 
dearest  to  them,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over 
it  and  defend  it.  This  is  a  strong  pictvm  of 
obstinate  resolution. 

Id  I.  39. to  friendj  i.  e.  to  b^end. 

Id.  I.  46. and  wudom—]   That  is,  aad  'lii 

wisdom. 

Id.  I.  51.  A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  re- 
coil. 
In  an  imperial  charge.]    A  good  mind  msy 
recede  from^  goodness  in  the  execution  of  a 
royal  commission,  Johnson. 

Id.  /.  51.  *  But  I  shall  crave  your  pardon  ;"*— Ma- 
lone. 

Id.  I.  64.  Though  all  things  foul,  Bic']  This  is  ant 
very  clear.  The  meaning,  perhaps,  is  this:  My 
suspicions  cannot  injure  you,  i(  you  be  vir- 
tuous, by  supposing  that  a  traitor  may  put 
on  your  virtuous  appearance.  I  do  net  say 
that  your  virtuous  appearance  proves  yen  a 
traitor  ;for  virtue  must  wear  its  proper ferm^ 
though  that  form  be  eomnteife^ed  by  viflmmy. 
Johnson. 

Id.  I.  69.  Why  in  that  rawness— 3  WithonI  yet- 
Yious  provision,  withoutdue  prepsrationj  wiih- 
out  maturity  of  counsel. 

Id  I.  69.  Thy  tttU  is  aileer'd!]  Afeer'd,  n  kw 
term  for  confirm'd. 

P.  894,  c.  I,  /.  50. grows  wiih  asnrt  j 

root 
Than  snmifr-seeding  IbsI;)  T%a  i 
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is  to  plants;  sod  the  sesw  isy— **ATsriee  is  a 
perennia]  weed :  it  has  a  deeper  and  more  per- 
nicious root  than  iust,  which  is  a  mere  annual, 
and  lasts  but  for  a  summer,  when  it  sheds  its 
seed  and  decays."  BLACKSTOifB.  But  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  reads,  ^summer-seeming." 

P.  894,  «.!,/.  W. fayona,  plentr -, 

Id,  I.  53.  All  tAes€  art  porUble.]  Portable,  i.  e. 
bearable. 

Id.  e,  3,  /.  7,  From  otttr-creduloua  HomU  :  J  From 
over-hastj  credulity. 

Id,  1. 81. coHvincea  — ]  L  e.  ovarpowars,  tub- 

dues. 

Id  /.  44.  The  mere  deepair  o/euraerv,  kexuree  ;\ 
Dr.  Percy,  in  his  notes  on  The  Northumber- 
land Homehold  Book^  says,  ^that  our  ancient 
kings,  cTcn  in  those  dark  times  of  superstition, 
cb  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  'cure  of  the 
king's  evil.— This  miraculous  gift  was  left  to 
be  claimed  br  the  Stuarts :  our  ancient  Plan- 
tageneU  werehumbly  content  to  cure  the  cramp." 
In  this  assertion,  howeier,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  above  curious  volume  has  been  betrayed 
bto  a  mistake,  by  reljring  too  implicitly  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Anstis.  The  power  of  curing 
the  king's  evil  was  claimed  by  many  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

IdL46. A  golden  etau^ffUe,]  Thiswasthe 

coin  called  an  angel,  of  the  value  of  ten  shil- 
lings. 

id  I,  54.  Jfjf  eomUtyman;  but  get  I  know  Attn 
not.]  Malcolm  discovers  Rosse  to  be  his  coun- 
trvman,  while  he  is  yet  at  some  distance  from 
lum,  by  his  dress.  This  circumstance  loses 
Its  propriety  on  our  stage,  as  all  the  characters 
are  uniformly  represented  in  English  habits. 


P,  395,  e.  1,  /.  91 ehould  not  latch  them,] 

To  latch  any  thmg,  is  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

Jd.  I.  96. fee-orirf,]  A  peculiar  sorrow;  a  grief 

that  hath  a  smgle  owner.  The  expression  is, 
at  least  to  our  ears,  very  harsh.  It  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  both  the  foregoinc  instances, 
the  attorney  has  been  guilty  of  a  flat  trespass 
on  the  poet. 

Id.  I.  41.  Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd 
deer,]  Quarry  is  a  term  usckI  both  in  hunting 
Bndfalconru,  In  both  sports  it  "^ 


I  the  game 
after  it  is  killed. 

Id,  1. 59.  At  one  fell  swoop  !l  Swoop  is  the  de- 
scent of  a  bird  of  prey  on  his  quarry. 

Id  I.  76.  Cut  short  all  intermission;]  u  e.  all 
pa$tee,  all  intervening  time. 

Id  I.  78. if  he  'scape. 

Heaven  forgtve  him  too  I]  That  is,  if  he 
eape  my  vengeance,  let  him  escape  that  of 
Heaven  also 

ACTV. 

BCBNB  I. 

Id.  c.  8.  /.  14.  Since  Jus  nuyeetg  went  into  the  field,] 
This  is  one  of  8hakspcare*s  oversights.  He 
forgot  that  he  had  shut  up  Macbeth  in  Dun- 
sinane,  and  surrounded  him  with  besiegers. 

Id.  I.  87. **  are  shut."    Malonb. 

Id.  I.  48.  HeU  ie  murky !]  Murky  is  dark.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  acting  over,  in  a  dream,  the  bu- 
siness of  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  encourag- 
ing her  husband  as  when  awake.  She,  there- 
fore, would  not  have  even  hinted  the  terrors  of 
heU  to  one  whose  conscience  she  saw  was  too 
much  alarmed  already  for  her  purpose.  She 
certainly  imagines  herself  here  talking  to  Mac- 
beth, who  (she  supposes)  had  just  said.  Hell 
is  murky,  (L  e.  hell  is  a  dismal  place  to  go  to 
in  consequence  of  such  a  deed),  and  repeatk  his 
wovds  in  contempt  of  his  cowardice. 


Id.  I.  67. you  mar  all  this  with  starting.] 

Alluding  to  the  terrors  of  Macbeth,  when  the 
ghost  broke  in  on  the  festivitv  of  the  banquet. 

P.  396,  c.  1,  /,  12.  A/y  mind  she  has  mated,]  i  e. 
amated,  dimnayed. 


Id.  I.  94.  Excite  the  mortified  man\\  I  e.  a  rs/r- 

gious,  an  ascetic. 
Id.  1. 81. unrough  youths,]  i.  e.  smoothrfaced, 

unbearded 
Id.  L  49.  When  all  that  is  within  him  does  con- 


Itself,  for  being  there  7]    That  is,  when  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  employed  in  self- 
condemnation. 
Jo.  /.  69.  — -  the  medecin—]  L  e.  physician, 

■CBNB  III. 

Id.  /.  65.  **  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronoun- 
ced," &.— Malonb. 

Id  1. 67.  ♦*  upon  thee."— Maloitk. 

Id.  L  70.  Shall  never  sagg  with  dot^t,]  To  eag,  or 
swag,  is  to  sink  down  by  its  own  weight,  or 
by  an  overload. 

Id.  I.  72. loon.']  At  present  this  word  is  only 

used  in  Scotland,  ana  signifies  a  base  fellow. 

Id.  e.  9,  /.  9.  /  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  way  of 
life,  lee.]  As  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
weuf  qf  Itfe,  and  fallen  into  the  sear,  I  am 
incuned  to  think  that  the  W  is  od\j  an  Jf  in- 
verted, and  that  it  was  originally  written : 

My  May  of  life. 

I  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the 
ttutumm  qf  my  daus :  but  I  am  without  those 
comforts  that  should  succeed  the  spright- 
liness  qf  bloom,  and  s%tpport  me  in  this  melan- 
choly season. 

The  author  has  May  in  the  same  sense  else- 
where.   JoBiirsoN. 

This  ooinion,  however,  has  been  ably  con- 
troverted by  some  of  the  commentators. 

Jd.  I.  10. the  sear,]  Sear  is  dry. 

Id.  I.  96. skirr  the  countru  round;]  To  tittrr, 

signifies  to  scour,  to  ride  hastily. 

IdlAlb. cast 

The  water  of  my  land,]  To  oast  the  water 
was  the  phrase  in  use  for  finding  out  (fisorders 
by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

aCBNB  17. 

P.  897,  c.  I,  /.  14. arbitrate:]   i.  e.  deter- 

nUne. 

SOBNB  y. 

Id.l.^V fen  of  hair— ]  My  hairy  part,  my 

capillithan.  Pell  is  skm. 
Id.  I.  ra.*«do't."--MAL0i«. 
Id.  I.  65.  Till  famine  clmg  thee :]    Chmg,  in  the 

Northern  counties,  signifies  any  thing  that  is 

shrivelled  or  shrunk  up. 


Id,  (7.  9,  /.  60.  Seems  bruited.]  From  bruit,  Fr. 
To  bruU  is  to  report  with  clamour ;  to  noise. 

P.  398,  c.  1,1.1.  As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intren- 
chant  air^  That  is,  air  which  cannot  be 
cut^ 

Id.  L  13. palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense;] 

That  sht^jfle  with  ambiguous  expressions. 

Id.  c.  2, 1 15.  **  And  so,"  &c.— Malonb. 

Id.L  20 thy  kingdom's  peari,3  Thy  king- 
dom's pearl  means  thy  kingdom'e  wealth,  or 
rather  ornament. 

Jd.  /.  94. "« Hail,  king  of  Scotland  F—Malqnb. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  MACBETH 


*/  The  foUowin^  ^<"HP  ^'^  found  in  Sir  William 
D'Avenant's  alteration  of  this  play,  printed  in  1674. 
The  first  and  second  of  them  were,  I  bdieve, 
written  by  him,  being  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Act,  in  a  Kcene  of  which  he  undoubtedly 
was  the  author.  Of  the  other  son^^,  which  ih  sung 
in  the  third  Act^  the  first  words  (Come  away)  are 
in  the  orinual  cojiy  of  Macbeth^  and  the  whole  is 
found  at  Tenp;th  m  Middleton's  play,  entitlc<l  The 
fVitcht  which  has  been  lateU  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  collection  of  Major  Pearson. 
Whether  this  song  was  written  by  Shaaspeare,  and 
omitted,  like  many  others*  in  the  printed  oopy« 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.    Malonb. 

ACT  II. 

FIRST  80NO  BY  THE  WITCHES. 

1  Witch.  Speak, sister,  speak;  is  the  deed  done? 

2  Witch,  Long  ago,  long  ago ; 
Above  tweUe  glasses  since  have  run. 

3  Witch,  lU  deeds  are  seldom  slow ; 
Nor  single :  ff^owing  crimes  on  former  wait ; 
The  worst  of  creatures  fastest  propagate. 
Manj  more  murders  must  this  one  ensue, 
As  if  in  death  were  propagation  too. 

2TriVc>LHewill— 
I  Witch.  He  shall— 

3  Witch.  He  must  spOl  much  more  biood ; 
And  become  worse,  to  make  his  title  good. 

I  Wtch.  Now  let's  dance. 
8  Witch,  Agreed. 
S  fVitch,  Agreed. 

4  fVitch,  Aereed. 

Chor.  We  should  rejoice  when  good  kin^pi  bleed. 
When  cattle  die,  about  we  go ; 
What  then,  when  monarchs  perish,  should  we  do? 

SECOND  80N0. 

Let's  ha? e  a  dance  upon  the  heath ; 
We  gain  more  life  bv  Duncan's  death. 
Sometimes  Vke  brinded  cats  we  shew, 
HaTin^  no  music  but  our  mew. 
Sometimes  we  dance  in  some  old  mill. 
Upon  the  hopper,  stones,  and  wheel. 
To  some  old  saw,  or  bardish  rhyme, 
Where  still  the  mill-clack  does  keep  time : 
Sometimes  about  an  hollow  tree, 
Around,  around,  around  dance  we : 
Thither  the  chirping  cricket  comes. 
And  beetle,  singing  drowsy  hums : 
Sometimes  we  dance  o'er  fens  and  furze. 
To  howls  of  wolves,  and  barks  of  curs  : 
And  when  with  none  of  those  we  meet. 
We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  feet 


At  the  nigfat-ravea'a  dismal  voi«e. 
Whilst  ouiers  tremble,  we  rgoice  ; 
And  nimbly,  nimbly  dance  we  stiC, 
To  the  echoes  from  an  hollow  hill. 


lExemU 


SCENE  V. 


ACT  lU. 
Hbcatb  and  the  three  Witcbbl 


MUSIC  AND  SOKG. 

[Withm,]  Hecate,  Hecate,  Hecate!  O  oame 

away! 
Hec,  Hark,  I  am  cali'd,  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foc:^  cloud,  and  stays  for  me. 

[WUkin^  Come  away,  HecaU,  HecmU  !  O  eomt 

away! 
Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  with  all  the  speed  I  may. 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadfint;? 

2.  Here ;  [within,] 
J90C.  Where's  Puckle? 

3.  Here;  [within.] 

And  Hopper  too,  ana  Helwav  too  ? 
We  want  but  you,  we  want  but  you : 
Come  away,  make  u()  the  count. 

Hec.  I  will  but  'nomt,  and  then  I  mount : 
I  will  but  noint,  &c. 

[Within.]  Here  comes  down  one  to  fetch  his  dues, 
[A  machine  with  Malkin  in  it,  dtecemU, 
A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  stay^st  so  long,  I  muse, 
Sinoe  the  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Hec.  O,  art  thou  come?  What  news? 
[fVithin,']  All  goes  fiur  for  our  delight: 
Either  come,  or  else  refuse. 
Hec,  Now  I'm  (umish'd  for  the  flight ; 

[Hecate  placet  heree{f  in  the  nutehme. 
Now  I  go,  and  now  I  fly, 
Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I 
O,  what  a  dainty  pleasure  s  this, 
To  saU  i'the  air. 
While  the  moon  shines  fiur ; 
To  sing,  to  tov;  to  dance,  and  kiss 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains 
Over  hills  and  misty  fountains; 
Over  steeples,  towers,  and  turrets 
We  fly  by  night  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 
No  ring  of  belb  to  our  ears  sounds. 
No  howls  of  wolves,  nor  ydiw  of  faooads  ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters  breach. 
Nor  cannons'  throat  our  height  can  reach. 

[Hecate  oscAsdk. 

1  Witch.  Come,  leOs  make  haste ;  she'll  soon  be 

back  again. 

2  Witch.  But  whilst  she  moves  through  the  foggi 

air, 
Lef  s  to  the  eave,  and  our  dire  charms  prepare. 

Kxemmt. 
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The  trouhletom*  Reign  of  King  John  was 
written  in  two  parts,  by  W.  Shakspeare  and 
W.  Rowley,  and  printed  1611.  But  the  present 
play  18  entirely  different,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  it.    Pope.  * 

The  edition  of  1611  has  no  mention  of 
Rowley,  nor  in  the  account  of  Rowley^s  works 
is  any  mention  made  of  his  conjunction  with 
Shakspeare  in  any  play.  King  John  was  re- 
printed in  two  parts,  in  1622.  The  first  edition 
that  I  have  found  of  this  play,  in  its  present 
form,  is  that  of  1623,  in  folio.  The  edition 
of  1501  I  have  not  seen.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  mistakes,  when  he  says  there  is 
no  mention,  in  Rowley's  works,  of  any  conjunc- 
tion with  Shakspeare.  The  Birth  of  Merlin  is 
ascribed  to  them  jointly,  though  I  cannot  be- 
lieve Shakspeare  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Capell  is  equally  mistaken,  when  he  says 
(Pref.  p.  15.)  that  Rowley  is  called  his  partner 
in  the  title-page  of  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton, 

There  must  have  been  some  tradition,  how- 
ever erroneous,  upon  which  Mr.  Pope's  account 
was  founded.  1  make  no  doubt  that  Rowley 
wrote  the  first  King  John;  and  when  Shak- 
speare^s  play  was  called  for,  and  could  not  be 
procured  flrom  the  players,  a  piratical  book- 
seller reprinted  the  old  one,  with  W,  8h,  in 
the  title-page.    Farjubr. 

The  elder  play  of  King  John  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1501.  Shakspeare  has  preserved  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conduct  of  it,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  lines.  The  number  of  quotations 
from  Horace,  and  similar  scraps  of  learning 
scattered  over  this  motley  piece,  ascertain  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  contains 
likewise  a  quantity  of  rhyming  Latin,  and 
ballad*  metre ;  and  in  a  scene  where  the  Bastard 


18  represented  as  plundering~a  monastery,  there 
are  strokes  of  humour,  which  seem,  firom  their 
particular  turn,  to  have  been  most  evidently 
produced  by  another  hand  than  that  of  our 
author. 

Of  this  historical  drama  there  is  a  subsequent 
edition  in  1611,  printed  for  John  Helme,  whose 
name  appears  before  none  of  the  genuine  pieces 
of  Shakspeare.  I  admitted  this  play  some  years 
ago  as  our  outhor's  own,  among  the  twenty 
which  I  published  firom  the  old  editions ;  but 
a  more  careful  perusal  of  it,  and  a  further  con- 
viction of  his  custom  of  borrowing  plots,  sen- 
timents, &&  disposes  me  to  recede  from  ^that 
opinion.     Stebvbns. 

A  pby  entitled  The  troublesome  Raigne  of 
John  King  of  England,  in  two  parts,  was  print- 
ed in  1591,  without  the  writer's  name.  It  was 
isritten,  I  believe,  either  by  Robert  Oreene,  or 
George  Peele ;  and  certainly  preceded  this  of 
our  author.  Mr.  Pope,  who  b  very  inaccurate 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  says  that  the  former 
was  printed  in  1611,  as  written  by  W.  Shak- 
speare and  W.  Rowley.  But  this  is  not  true. 
In  the  second  edition  of  this  old  play,  in  1611, 
the  letters  W.  Sh,  were  put  into  the  title-page, 
to  deceive  the  purchaser  and  to  lead  him  to 
suppose  the  piece  was  Shakspeare's  play, 
which,  at  that  lime,  was  not  published.  Our 
author's  King  John  was  v?ritten,  I  imagine,  in 

1596.      M  ALONE. 

Though  this  play  have  the  title  of  The  Life 
and  Death  cf  King  John,  yet  the  action  of  it 
begins  at  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  life,  and 
takes  in  only  some  transactions  of  his  reign  to 
the  time  of  his  demise,  being  an  interval  of 
about  seventeen  years.    Theobald. 

Hall,  Holinshed,  Stowe,  &c.  are  closely  fol- 
lowed, not  only  in  the  conduct,  but  sometimes 
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HISTORICAL  MOTES. 


10  the  Tery  expressions,  throughout  the  follow- 
ing historical  dramas,  viz.  Macbeth^  this  play/ 
Richard  IL  Henry  /F.  two  parts,  Henry  V, 
Henry  VI,  three  parts,  Richard  111,  and 
Henry  Vlll. 

«  A  booke  called  The  Hisiorie  qfLord  Paul- 
conbridge ,  bastard  son  to  Richard  Cordelion^ 
was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  Nov.  29, 1614; 
but  1  have  nerer  met  with  it,  and  therefore 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  old  black  letter 
history,  or  a  play  upon  the  same  subject.  For 
the  original  King  John,  see  Six  old  Plays  on 
which  Shaktpeare  founded,  &c.  published  by 
S.  Leacroft,  Charing-cross.    Stbstens. 

The  Historie  of  Lord  Paulconbridgey  &c.  is 


a  prose  narratiTe  in  hi.  1.  The  earliest  edition 
that  I  have  seen  of  it  was  printed  in  1616.  Bat 
by  an  entry  on  the  Stationers*  Registers,  29tk 
Not.  1614,  it  appears  that  there  had  beea  aa 
old  edition  of  the  tract,  entitled,  The  Hisiorie 
cf  George  W.  Faulconbridge,  the  eon  qfRich-' 
ard  Cordelion,  and  that  the  copy  had  been  as- 
signed by  (William)  Barley  to  Thomas  Beale. 

A  book  entitled  Richard  Cur  eU  Lton,  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  in  1558. 

A  play,  called  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Cer^ 
delion,  was  written  by  Robert  Wilson,  Heiny 
Chettle,  Anthony  Mundy,  and  Michael  Drayton, 
and  first  exhibited  in  the  year  1598.    Maloks. 


Act  IV.— ScKifB  3. 

Artkmr.  The  wall  ithiffb;  and  yet  win  I  leap  down; 
Good  ffround,  be  pitiful,  and  hart  me  not ! 
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KING   JOHN. 


TV  trarrd?of  KImr  Jokii,ClMQKb  not  written  with  the  ntmott  power  of  Shftkspeara. 
t»teffciMU4ie  or  incidenu  ana  cluuracten.  The  hulyi  grief  USwBfecUnSfMdEdii 
tnat  miuore  of  ireatnoM  and  leritj,  which  this  autW  deliSST  to  elMlJu 


..is  Tiried  with  a  Terj  pleaxinn 
character  of  the  Baitard  contaiju 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


mrp  III. 
aU  Duke 
f  John, 


vf'FaHl- 
baatard 
idgt. 


PHILIP,  Kima  </  fVwtice. 


Ll!.WIS.  IJU  ^__^. 

ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

CARDINAL  PANDULPH,  tkt  Popt't  UffmU. 

MELUN.  a  Frtnck  Lord. 

CHATILIiON,  Ambauador  /hm  France  to  Kbug  Jok$i, 

EUNOR,  the  Widow  ^T  King  Henrg  JI,  and  Mother 


^  ki$tg  John. 


CONSTANCE.  Mother  to  Arthur. 

BLANCH,  Daughter  to  Alphoneo,  King  qf  CetstUe,  and 

NUee  to  King  John. 
LADY  FAULCONBUmOE.  Mother  to  the  Baetardand 

Robert  FtnOeonbridge. 
Lorde^  lAuBee,  Citizens  ^  Angiert,   Sherff,  HeraUe, 
Qfficere,  Soimert,Meseenger$,  and  other  Attendante. 


SoBNi^ — Sometimes  tn  England^  and  eometimee  m  France, 


ACTL 

ScBCB  I.— Nbrf Aowptofi.   A  Room  tf  State  mike 

Palace, 
Enter  King  Jobs,   Queen  Elinor,  PftMBROKs, 

EssBX,  Salubury,  andothere,  with  CHAnLLON. 

Kittg  John.  Now,  any,  CbntilloD,  what  would 
Franoe  with  wf 

Chat.  Thai,  after  gneUng,  ipenks  the  kin;  of 
Fraoce, 
In  niT  bebavioor,  to  the  mi^sty, 
The  borrow'd  nnyeat^  of  Eoglaod  here. 

Eli.  A  atranif^  beginoing ;— borrow'd  migesty ! 

K.John.  Silence,  gbod  mother;  hear  the  erobasar. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  tnie  behalr 
Of  thj  deceased  braiber  Gkfirey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagene^iys  uHMt  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Aiyoa,  Tooraiiie,  Maine : 
0esiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword, 
Which  sways  osarpinglylUiese  several  titles ; 
And  pot  the  same  mto  ycSinff  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royai  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proad  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights,  so  forcibly  withheld.     « 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Cootrolment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy.  [month, 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace: 
Be  thoo  as  lightning  m  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thon  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thnnder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heani : 
So,  hence !    Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  booonraole  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to't :  Farewell.  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

Elu  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
TUI  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  worid. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  Mve  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  most 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate.  [for  as. 

K.John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  richt, 

EIL  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than 
your  right; 
Or  ebe  it  most  go  wtob^  with  yon,  and  me : 


So  much  my  eonscienoe  whispers  in  yoqr  ear : 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  yon,  and  I,  shall  hear. 
Enter  the  Sheriff  qf  Northamptonehire,   who 
whiejpere  Eeeex. 

Eeeex,  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  1  produce  the  men  ? 

K  John.  Let  them  approach. —      [Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbies,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 
Reenter  Sherif,  with  RoBiSRT  Faulcokbridob, 

and  Philip,  hie  htutard  Brother, 
This  expedition's  charge* — What  men  are  yon  ? 

Baet.  Your  faithful  sulyect  1,  a  gentleman. 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire;  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coenr-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ?  [bridge. 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulcon- 

K.  John,  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thoo  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Baet.  Mostcertainofonemother,  mighty  king. 
That  is  well  known:  and,  as  I  thmk,  one  father: 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  andto  my  mother : 
or  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

£/».  Out  on  thee,  rode  man!  thon  dost  ahame 
thv  mother. 
And  woond  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Baet,  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it; 
That  is  mv  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  be  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hunared  pounds  a- year: 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  I 

K.  JoJm.  A  good  blunt  fellow:— Why,  being 
yoonger  bom. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Baet.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no, 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head; 
But  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  puns  ibr  me!) 
Compare  our  fiices,  and  be  judge  yeuneltl 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him  ;— 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  1  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K,  John.  Why.  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  leut 

us  here! 
£2*.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Ccenr-de-liua's  face. 
The  accent  of  hit  tongue  aflectetb  hint : 
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Do  TOO  not  retd  KMne  ti^eiit  of  my  soo 
In  the  Urge  compontion  of  this  man  t^ 

K.  JoML  Mine  eye  hath  well  ezamioed  hit  parts. 

And  finds  them  peifeet  Richard. Siirah,  speak. 

What  doth  move  yoa  to  claim  yoar  brother's  land  r 

Siut,  Becaase  be  hath  a  half-face,  like  mr  father  j 
With  that  half-face  would  be  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ! 

Rob.  Mv  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much ; — 

Sast.  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land ; 
Your  tale  must  be,  bow  he  employed  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  des|>atch*d  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Oermany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  afiairs  touching  that  time : 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  tbe  mean  time  scyouro'd  at  my  father's; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak : 
But  truth  is  truth ;  large  lengths  of  seas  and  sbores 
Between  mv  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
(Ab  I  have  beard  my  father  speak  hiniself,) 
When  this  same  lushr  gentleman  was  got 
Upon  his  death-bed  be  bv  will  be<^neath'd 
Uis  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  oo  bis  death. 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his; 
And,  if  be  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  coarse  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John,  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
(And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  ber's; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hasards  of  all  husbands. 
That  marry  wives.    Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  bis  r 
In  sooth,  good  firiend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  worla ; 
In  sooth,  be  might:  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  miffht  not  claim  him :  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  bis,  refuse  him :  This  concludesj— 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir: 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  dispossess  that  child,  which  is  not  his? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  1  think.        (bridge, 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather,— be  a  Faulcon- 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  e^joy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thv  presence,  and  no  kud  beside? 

Bast.  Madaaf,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him : 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuflTd  j  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose,        (goes, 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  thiee-farthings 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  thii  land, 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  pkice, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
.1  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case.  [fortune, 

EH  I  Uke  thee  well;   Wilt  thou  forsake  thy 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast,  Brother,  take  yoa  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance: 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a-rear ; 
Yet  sell  your  fiics  for  five  pence,  and  tis  dear.^ 
Madam.  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

EIL  Nay,  I  would  have  you  ^  before  me  thither. 
.    Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun; 
Fhilip^good  old  sir  Robert's  wife^s  eldest  son. 

JL  Jokn.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bearcat : 
Kneel  tliou  down  Pbilio,  but  arise  more  great ; 
Arise  or  Richard,  and  Plantagenet  (hand ; 

0€ui,  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  ne  your 
My  taiher  give  me  honour,  yourt  g^  re  land  :^ 


Now  bleswd  be  the  hoor,  by  night  or  day^ 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  vras  away. 

EiL  The  very  spirit  of  FlanUgenet!— 
I  am  thy  rrandame,  Richard ;  cul  me  so. 

Bast,  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  bj  tratii: 
What  though? 
Something  about,  a  httle  firom  the  rwht. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  tbe  natch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  nowever  men  do  catch: 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  bowe'er  I  was  begot  [desire^ 

K.  John,  Qo,  Faolconbridge :  now  hast  tho«  thy 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard ;  we  most  speed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast,  Brother,  adieu ;  Oood  fortune  come  to  thee ! 
For  thoa  wast  got  i'the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  the  BastsBrd. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady :— -« 
Good  den,  sir  Rickardf-^od-a-uurcgffelUfw;^^ 
And  if  his  name  be  Oeorge,  I'll  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men*s  names  ; 
Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.    Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess  ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  snflic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 

MV  picked  man  of  countries : Mjf  dear  sir, 

Cukus,  leaning  oo  mine  elbow,  I  be^in,) 

I  shall  beseech  jrow— That  is  question  now ; 

And(  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book  :— 

0,  str,  says  answer,  at  gour  best  commamd; 

At  four  emplogwtent;  at  your  service,  sir:^—^ 

No,  sir,  says  question,  i,  sweet  sir,  at  fours  : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  questioa  wonh^ 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  tdkiug  of  ue  Alps,  and  Appenineay 

Tbe  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Poi)  ^ 

It  draws  toward  suuper  in  oonclosioo  soi. 

But  this  is  worshiplul  society^ 

And  fits  the  mounting  spurit,  Um  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastaiird  to  the  time. 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ; 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no;) 

And  net  alone  in  habit  and^vice, 

Eiterior  form,  outward  accoatremeot; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  oeceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  baste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband. 

That  will  take  pains  to  bbw  a  bom  before  her? 

Enter  Ladf  Fauloonbeidgb,  amdJAMM  Ouuan: 

O  me !  it  is  my  mother :— How  now,  food  lnd;y? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily?      frbe? 

i^oi^  K  VVbere  is  that  shive,  thy  brother  ?  where 
lliat  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  op  and  down? 

Bast,  My  brother  Robert?  old  sir  Robeilfs  son? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  flsan  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so?  Ibojv 

hoAf  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !  Ay,  thoa  nmeieiead 
Sir  Robert's  son :  Why  sconi'st  thoo  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son ;  and  so  art  thoo  ?        (whilef 

Bast.  James  Onmey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  s 

Gur.  Oood  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast.  PhiKp  ? — sparrow ! — Jamrs 

There's  toys  abroad;  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

[ExitGmmr^ 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Oood-fnday^  and  ne'er  broke  his  liMt : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  Marry,  (to  eootk^ !) 
Could  he  getme?  Sir  Robert couki  not 4» it ^ 
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We  know  bit  iiaiidj-work :— Therefore,  good  mo- 
ther. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  Ihnbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thoa  conspired  with  thy  brother  too, 
That  w  thine  own  gain  shoaldst  defend  mine  ho- 

nonr? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thoa  most  ontoward  knave  ? 

BoMi,  Knight,  knight,  good  mother     Basilisc€»- 
like: 
What !  I  am  dnbb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
Bat,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaimed  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  roe  know  iny  fiither; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope :  Who  was  it,  mother  ? 

LcM^  7*.  Hast  thoa  denied  thyself  a  Faolcon- 
bridge? 

Bast,  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil.       (ther ; 

Lcuijf  F.  King  Richard  Coeor-de-lion  was  thy  &- 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  sednc'd 

To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed : 

Heaven  lay  not  my  transrression  to  my  chaige ! — 
Thoa  art  the  issoe  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  was  so  strongly  org'd,  past  my  defence. 

Basi.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  wonld  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yoors ;  yoor  iaalt  was  not  yonr  folly : 
Needs  most  yoa  lay  yoor  heart  at  his  dispose,^ 
fiobj^ted  tnoate  to  commanding  love, —  . 
Agmnst  whose  fary  and  onroatcbed  force 
The  awless  lion  coald  not  wa^e  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  trom  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 

Who  1 '  * 

When 
Come,      ., 

And  their  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thoa  haast  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  say,  'twas  not 

V  [Exeuni. 

ACT  U, 
Scan  I.— l^tffics.    Before  the  Walls  ofAngiers, 
Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Archduke  op  Austru, 

ana  Forces:  on  the  other,  Philip,  King  of 

France  J  and  Forces;  Lewis,  Constance,  Ar^ 

THUR,  and  Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Ansiers  well  met,  brave  Austria^ — 
Arthur,  that  great  (ore-runner  of  thv  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  oeart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  earl]^  to  his  grave : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  oar  importance,  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 
And  to  rebuke  the  nsorpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John : 
Bmbrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.  Ood  shall  for^ve  you  Coeur-de-lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspno^  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war : 
I  give  yoa  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  fall  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  ofAngiers,  duke. 

Lsw.  A  noble  boy !  Who  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 

Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  sealous  kiss. 
As  seal  to  this  indentare  of  my  love ; 
That  to  ray  home  i  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Anglers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 
That  water  walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  firom  foreign  purposes. 


tperl 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother. 
\  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
\  lives  and  dares  but  sa^,  thou  didst  not  well 
»  i  was  got,  ril  send  his  soul  to  hell, 
e,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 


Even  till  that  ofanoat  eoner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  hot  follow  armsi 
Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow^s 


Till  yoor  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength. 
To  make  a  more  reqoital  io  your  love.  [swords 

Aust.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war.  [be  bent 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work ;  oar  canoon  diall 
Aninst  the  brows  of  this  resistine  town.— 
Can  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages : 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Star  for  an  answer  to  yoor  embassr. 
Lest  unadvis  d  you  stain  yoor  swords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urae  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  ofblood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 
K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — Io,  apon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 


What  Eogbnd  says,  say  briefly,  /(entle  lord. 
We  coldlv  pause  for  thee ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat,  llien  torn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  j  the  adverse  winds, 
WhoM  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  siven  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I: 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldien  confident 
With  him  is  come  along  the  mother-<|ueen. 
An  At^,  stirring  him  io  blood  and  strife ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  kmg  deceas'd  : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fienr  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens,— 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hasard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waJl  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drams 

(DrwHs  heat.) 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  ane  at  hand. 
To  parleVf  or  to  fight:  therefore,  prepare.      [tion  ! 
K.  Phu  How  much  unlook'd  lor  is  this  expedi- 
Aust,  By  how  mueh  unexpected,  by  so  mucn 
We  most  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  inonnteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastard, 
Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K,  John,  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  Prance  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ! 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  neace  ascend  to  heaven  I 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K,  Phi,  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  Ifve  in  peace  i 
En|iland  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake. 
With  burden  of  oar  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  aK  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under>wrought  his  lawful  king^ 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thv  brother  Qeffrey's  fae«  /-• 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  oui  of  Li»: 
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This  little  »bftr»ct  doth  contain  that  lur^, 
"Wliich  died  in  Oefire^ ;  and  the  baud  ol  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  Tolame. 
That  0«ffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom. 
And  this  his  son;  England  was  Oeffrer's  right. 
And  this  is  Oeffre/s :  In  the  name  of  Ood, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  called  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thon  o'ermasterest  ? 

K,  John.  From  whom  hast  thoa  this  great  com- 
mission. France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles? 

K.  PhL  From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong; 
And^  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it 

K.  John.  Alack,  thoa  dost  usurp  authority. 

K,  PhL  Excuse ;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  thoa  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Con»t.  Let  me  make  answer;— thy  usurping  son. 

EIL  Out,  insolent!  thy  bastard  shall  be  king; 
That  thou  may*st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Contt  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  lather  Oeffire)r, 
Thau  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like. 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
M^  boy  a  bastard !  By  my  soul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot; 
It  cannot  be,  an*  \S  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Elu  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Con$t  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 

iiM/.  Peace!  [blot  thee. 

BtuL  Hear  the  crier. 

AutU  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Ba$U  One,  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  yon  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  soes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  boos  by  the  beard ; 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sinab,  look  tot;  i'faith,  I  will,  ifaitL 

Blanch,  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  I 

Batt*  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcidtss'  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  vour  back ; 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our 
With  this  abnudance  of  superfluous  breath  ?     (ears 

K.  Phi,  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do 
straight  (ence. 

Lew,  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  confer- 
King  John,  this  is  the  ver^  sum  of  all, — 
Eni^and,  and  Ireland,  Aigou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thon  resign  (hem,  and  Uy  down  thy  arms? 

K.  John.  My  life  as  soon : — I  do  defy  thee,  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love.  111  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win; 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

BIL  Cone  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Coiut.  Do,  child,  go  to  if  grandam,  child ; 
.Oive  pandam  kingdom,  and  if  grandam  will 
Oive  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth,  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  m  my  grave; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  tor  me. 

Eli,  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy.  he  weeps. 

Con9i'  Now  shasae  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does,  or  no ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  pooreyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  m  nature  of  a  fee ; 
4y,  with  these  crystal  beads  heav'n  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  hisi  justice,  and  revenge  on  yoo. 


EIL  Thoa  moBftrooa  ateiidefar  of  hmwm  and 

earth!  (eMth! 

C&n$t.  Thoa  moutroos  iiyorer  ef  heaven  atad 
Call  not  me  slanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  wmrp 
The  dominations,  toyalties;  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy :  This  is  thy  eldest  soa'a  aoi^ 
Infortuoate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  fram  thy  sb-oonceiving  woadk 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Con$t,  1  have  bat  this  to  say,^ 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sia  and  her  the  plagoe 
On  this  removed  issue,  pla^'d  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sia;  his  uyory 
Her  injurv, — tne  beadle  to  her  sin : 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her ;  A  plague  upon  her! 

EIL  Thou  unadvised  scold,  1  can  pradace 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Coii#^  Ay,  whodoobtsthat?  a  will!  awickedwUl; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  graadam's  will ! 

iC  PA».  Peace,  lady ;  paose,  or  be  more 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aisa 
To  these  ill-toned  repetitioas. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  waOs 
These  men  of  Angiers ;  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 
Trumpets  sotnuL   Enter  CiHMene  mpon  th€  waUe. 

I  Cit,  Who  is  it  thathath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls? 

K.  Phi.  TiM  France,  for  England. 

K.John.  Eogknd,  for  itself : 

Vou  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  sobjects, — 

K.  PhL  You  lovii«  men  of  Aj^iers,  Arthar's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  yon  to  this  gentlepaile. 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage :— iWefiwa,  bssr 

us,  first 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  ken 
Before  the  ey«  and  prospect  of  vour  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  yoo^naama|ement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bovMs  full  of  wrath; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparations  for  a  bloody  siege. 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  thne  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  these  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  (his  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited.  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rash  upon  yoor  peace. 
But  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  iing, — 
Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  Drought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 
To  save  nnscratoh'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks,^ 
Behold,  the  French,  amaa'a,  voochsafe  a  parts : 
And  now,  instead  of  ballets  wrspp'd  in  firs. 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  yoor  walls. 
They  shoot  but  cum  words,  folded  up  in  i 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordinf^ly,  kind  citiaens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king;  whose  laboor'd  i 
Forwearied  in  (his  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walla. 

K.  Philip.  When  I  have  said,  I     ' 
nsDoth. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  piotetthia 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plaatageaet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  thU  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  eq|oys : 
For  this  down-trodden  eqoity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  maroh  these  greens  befero  yoar  Iswa; 
Being  ao  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  aeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
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Kafigiotifly  proroket.    Be  pleued,  thea. 
To  pay  that  doty,  which  700  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owe*  it:  namely,  thi«  yoong  pciiiGC : 
And  then  oar  arms,  like  to  a  mosxled  bear. 
Save  in  aap6ct,  have  all  offence  eeal'd  np; 
Oar  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invaberable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And.  with  a  blessed  and  nnrez^d  retire. 
With  onhack*d  swords,  and  helmets  all  onbmis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  losty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spoot  against  yoor  town. 
And  leare  yoor  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  yoa  tondly  pass  oor  proffer'd  offer, 
Tis  not  the  roondfure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  TOO  from  oor  messengers  of  war : 
Though  aU  these  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  harboor'd  in  their  rode  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  yoor  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it? 
Or  shall  we  nve  the  signal  to  our  rm. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession? 

1  Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's 
subjects  \ 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  Jokn.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me 
in.  (king, 

I  Cit.  That  can  we  not :  but  he,  that  proves  the 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time, 
Have  w«  ramm'd  op  oor  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  Jokn,  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  kiog? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  bMrts  of  England's  breeds— 

Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  Jokn,  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  as 

Biut,  Some  bastards  too.  [those, 

K.  PAL  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 

I  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest, 
Wa,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  Jokn.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence,  [souls. 

Before  the  dew  of  evemng  fall,  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  ou*  kingdom's  king ! 

K»  Pki.  Amen,  Amen!— Mount,  chevaliers!  to 
arms !  [e'er  since, 

Baft.  St.  George.— that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and 
Sits  OQ  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence !— Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  {jto  Austria)  intk  yoor  lioness, 
I'd  set  an  oz.head  to  your  lion's  hide, 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 


Autt. 


Peace :  no  more. 


Bast.  O,  tremble ;  for  you  hear  the  Uon  roar. 

K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'll  set 

fa  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments.  [forth, 

Boat.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 

K.  PkL  It  shall  be  9o\—{to  Leuns)  and  at  the 

other  hill 

Command  the  rest  to  stand.    God,  and  our  right ! 

lExeunt 
ScKNB  11.— TAs  tam$. 
Alamwu  and  ExemrsioHs  ;  tken  a  Retrsat.  Enter 
a  Frenck  Herald,  witk  trumpets,  to  tke  gates. 
F.  Her.  Yoo  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates. 


And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who,  by  theliand  of  CVance,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  00  the  bleeding  rcoond : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  eroveling  lief. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth; 
And  victoiY,  with  little  loss,  dothplay 
Upon  the  oancioff  banners  of  the  French; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triomnhantly  dispky'd. 
To  enter  conqoerors,  ana  to  proclaim 
Arthor  of  Bretagne,  Englaod^s  king,  and  yoot*. 
Enter  an  EngUsk  Herald,  witk  trumpets. 
E.  Her.  Rejoice,  yoa  men  of  Angiers,  ring  yoor 
bells; 


King  John,  yoor  kinr  and  EnclaBd*s,  doth  approach. 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  I 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright^ 
Hither  return  all  ffilt  with  Frenchmen's  bkiod; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  Bngtish  crest. 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands. 
That  did  display  them  when  first  march'd  forth ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  porpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  slangfater  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  ntes,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Ctt.  Heralds,  from  on  our  towers  we  might  behold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies;  whose  equality 
Bv  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censurea : 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 
blows;  [fronted  power: 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
Both  are  alike;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even^ 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither;  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side.  King  Jobh,  untk  kis  power; 
EuNOR,  Blanch,  and  tke  Bcutard;  at  tke  otker. 
King  Phiup,  Lewis,  Austria,  a$id  Forces. 
K.  John,  France,  hast  thou  yet  mere  blood  to 
castaway? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on? 
WlMse  passa^,  vez'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores ; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  wator  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean.  [of  blood, 

K.  Pki.  Eoffland,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop 
In  this  hot  tnal,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more :  And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
Tliat  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks,— 
Before  we  will  lay  down  oor  jost-bome  arms. 
We'll  pot  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  wa 
Or  add  a  royal  nomber  to  the  dead  1  (bear. 

Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  wai^s  loasi, 
With  sTaoghter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kii^s. 

Bast.  Ha,  mmesty !  how  hi^  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  00  fire ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  vrith  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  nis  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  fl^  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings.— 
Whv  stand  these  royal  fronts  amased  thus? 
Cry  havoc,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  eqoal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace;    till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 
death!  [mit? 

K.  Jokn,  Whose  jmrij  do  the  townsmen  yet  ad- 
K.  PkL  Speak,  oitilens,  for  England ;  who's  vonr 
king?  [king. 

1  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
K.  PkL  Know  him  in  os,  that  here  bold  op  his 

right 
K.  Jokn.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  yoo. 

1  Cii.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this  • 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Oor  former  scruple  in  oor  strong-barr'd  gates : 
Kiiufd  of  oor  fears ;  ontil  oor  iears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  porg'd  ana  depend. 
Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angien  float 
yoo,  kings ; 
And  stand  secorelv  00  their  battlements. 
As  io  a  theatre^  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  yoor  indostnoos  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Yoor  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Do  like  the  motines  of  Jerusalein,  ^ 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town*. 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mooul 
Their  bftttsring  cannon,  charged  to  the  mootha; 
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TEH  their  toiil-fearii^  clamoors  have  bimwl'd  down 

The  fliD^  ribs  of  this  contemptaous  city : 

rd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 

Even  till  Qofenced  desolation 

Lieave  them  as  naked  as  the  Yolgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  yoor  united  strengths 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 

Turn  face  to  (ace,  and  bloody  point  to  point: 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortoue  shall  coll  iorth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion ; 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  .  (heads, 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 

I  like  it  well ; — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 

And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground ; 

Then,  after,  6ght  who  shall  be  king  of  it? 
Bast.  And,  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 

Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town, — 

Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 

As  we  will  oars,  against  these  saucy  walls : 

And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 

Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 

Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 
K,PhL  Let    it  be  soi^Say,  where  will  yon 

assault? 
K.  John,  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 

Into  this  city's  bosom. 
AusL  I  from  the  north. 
K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south, 

Shall  rain  their  drill  of  bullets  on  this  town. 
BasU  O prudent  discipline !  From  north  to  sooth ; 

Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 

(Aside.) 

V\\  stir  them  to  it  :~Come,  away,  away ! 
I  CiL  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while 
to  stay, 

And  T  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-faced  league ; 

Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound  ; 

Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
lliat  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field : 

Persdver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 
K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour ;  we  are  bent  to 
hear.  [Blanch, 

1  Cit.  That  daughter    there  of  Spain,  the  lady 

Is  near  to  England ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  bvely  maid : 
If  lusty  love  shoula  go  in  i^uest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  fso  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  love  ambitious  souj^ht  a  match  of  birth, 

Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 

Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 

Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete: 

If  not  complete,  O  say,  he  is  not  she: 

And  she  asain  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 

If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 

Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 

Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 

Do  fflorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 

Ana  two  such  sliom  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 

Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings^ 

To  these  two  princes,  if  yon  marry  them. 

l^is  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can. 

To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 

And  give  yoo  entrance :  but,  without  this  match. 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 

Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 

As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

,J^<*^  Here's  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 


Oat  of  his  rags .'  Here's  a  large  miith,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  moontaiBfl,  racks,  awl 
Talks  as  familiariy  of  roaring  Uons,  £«ems ; 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  poppy-dogs ! 
.  What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  aoMke,  and 

bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  histoogne  j 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd ;  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  Prance : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethnmp'd  wi&  woitb. 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

Elu  Son,   list   to    this  conjunction,  make   fkis 
^  match  J 
Give  with  our  mece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thoo  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  uusur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom,  that  promiseth  a  m^ty  (itiiL 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  bow  thej  whisper:  urge  then,  while  tiieii 
Are  capable  of^this  ambition :  [aonb 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

I  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  m^jestien 
This  friendly  treaty_of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  beea  for- 
ward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city:  Whatsay  yoo?  (son, 

K.Jokti.  If  that  the  Daophin  there,  thj  prniccly 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  wewh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  PoictieffVy 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besie||'d,) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  d^ty. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rick 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotiotts. 
As  she  in  beaoty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  worU. 

K.  Phi.  Whatsay'st  thoo,  bo^  ?  look  in  the  bdy% 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find     ^cc 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondroos  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  yoor  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makea  jrour  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  b  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 


{WkisptM  wUk  BUmek.) 
» flattering  table  of  ber  eye ! — 


Bast,  Drawn  in  the  1  ^ 

Hang*d  in  the  frowning  wnnkle  of  ber  brow ! — 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart!— he  doth  espj 

Himself  love*s  traitor :  This  is  pity  now. 
That  bang'd,  and  drawn,  and  qoarter'a,  there  slwald 
In  snch  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he.  ^       Che, 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is  nine : 
If  he  see  au^ht  in  yoo,  that  makes  him  like.  ^ 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  luua^ 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will : 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  speak  more  propeny,) 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  1  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  yoo  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  too, 
(Though  churlish  thoi^ts  themselves  shsald  be 


your  Judge,) 
That  I  can  find  shoold  merit  any  hate. 


sr    What 


K,  John.  What  say  these  yoong  < 
say  yoo,  my  oieee? 

Bkmch.  That  she  is  boond  in  bowmr  still  tnde 
What  you  in  wisdom  shall  voochsafe  to  say. 

K.John.  Speak  then,  prince  DaiqihiB ;  cam  yea 
love  this  lady  ? 

Lew,  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  firoai  lofec 
For  I  do  love  her  most  onfeignedly.  fMaiaa, 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volqnessea,  TowauM* 
Poictiers  and  Aigoo,  these  five  provinoea. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  hmitc. 
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FulitliirU  tbonsaml  marks  of  English  coin. — 
I'bilip  ofFraoce,  if  thou  bf  pleasM  withsil, 
Commaod  thy  soa  and  daugliter  to  join  hand^. 
K.  PhL  It  likes  ua  well: — Young  princes,  close 

your  hands. 
Auat,  And  your  lips  too;  for,  I  am  well  assar'd, 
That  J  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assured, 

K.  PhL  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  oue  your  gates, 
Let  in  that  amity,  wliich  you  have  inaue ; 
For  at  saiot  Mary's  chapel,  presently^ 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemmz'd. — 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know,  she  is  not :  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much : 
Where  is  she  and  her  son?  tell  me,  who  knows. 
Lew*  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  high- 
ness* tent  [have  made, 
K.  PAL  And,  by  my  faith«  this  league,  that  we 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
lliis  widow  ladv  ?  In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  Gou  knows,  have  tnrn'd  another  way, 
1*0  oar  own  vantage. 

K.  John,  We  will  heal  np  all. 

For  we'll  create  joang  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Riehmond ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.— -Call  the  ladjr  Constance ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  oar  solemnity : — T  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  anlook*d  for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exetmiallbut  the  Bastard.— The  CUisene 
retire  from  the  walls. 
Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  composition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part :  [on : 

And  France,  (whose  armour  conscience  backlea 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brous^ht  to  the  field. 
As  God*B  own  soldier,}  rounded  in  tlie  ear 
With  that  same  purpose- cha^iger,  that  sly  denl ; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  (xite  offaith ; 
That  daily  break-vow:  he,  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids ;~ 
Who  having  no  external  thing  io  lose 
Bot  the  wontl  maid,— cheats  uie  poor  maid  of  tha«.'; 
That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  commodity, — 
Commoditv,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  worlci,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well. 
Blade  to  mn  even,  apon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Make  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 
Aoii  this  same  bias,  tliis  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
ClappM  on  the  outward. eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  froui  his  own  determined  aid. 
Prom  a  resolved  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  roost  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commoditv  r 
Bat  for  becaose  he  hath  not  woo'a  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fiur  angtjls  would  salute  my  palm : 
Bat  ibr  ray  hand,  as  anattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  be^ar,  I  will  rail^ 
And  soy,  there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  nch ; 
And  bemg  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
1*0  say, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary : 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  cominodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord !  for  I  will  worship  thee !   [Exit.] 

ACT   III. 
Sgkns  L— TAs  same.     The  French  King's  Tent, 

Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Sausbdry. 

Vituet.  Gone  to  he  married !  gone  to  swear  a  peace! 
PaIm)  blood  to  false  blood  join'a !  gone  to  be  fnends ! 


Shall  Lewis  liave  Blanch  ?  and  Blanch  Uiose  |>it» 

viucesV 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  mis-spoke,  misheard  , 
Be  well  ad  vis  d,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  sav,  'tis  so : 
I  trust,  I  may  no\  trust  thee ;  tor  thy  word 
Is  but  tJie  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  1  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  panish'd  for  thus  fnghting  me. 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  fall  of  fears ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears ; 
And  though  thuu  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  caimot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
^Vby  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  toy  tnle  be  true. 

8al.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow,  how  ia  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England !  what  becomes  of  me? — 
Fellow,  be  gone:  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight; 
Th\B  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  dune 
But  spoke  the  harm,  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  yon,  madam,  be  content 

Const.  If  thou,that  bid'st  me  be  content, wert  grim, 
(Jgly,  and  sland'rons  io  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodi|nous, 
Patch'd  with  foal  moles,  and  eve-ofiending  marks, 
1  would  not  care ,  I  then  wonla  be  content; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  tliee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thoa  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  nature's  gifts  thon  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  houriv  with  thine  uncle  John: 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fiiir  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fbrtane,  and  king  John; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  osurpmg  John: — 
Tell  me,  thoa  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  aione 
Am  bound  to  nnder-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  yoa  to  tbe  kings. 

Const.  Thoa  roay'st,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go  with 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  t>e  proud ;  (tbee : 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  ^at  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  griefs  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  op :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit : 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  buw  to  it 

{She  throws  herself  on  the  ground.) 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elisor,  Bastard,  AvB-nui,  €tnd  Attendants. 
K.  PhL  'TIS  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed 
day 

OD. 
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Krer  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  aoleuuuae  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
&kays  in  his  coarse,  and  plays  the  alchyniiat ; 
Taming,  with  splendor  of  his  (trecions  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
The  yearly  coarse,  that  brings  this  day  aboat, 
Sbalf  never  see  it  bnt  a  holyday. 

Ooiut.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday! 

(Rising.) 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  what  hath  it  done ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  shoald  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar? 
Nay,  rather,  tarn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  peijiiry: 
Or,  if  it  mast  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Fray,  that  their  burdens  roa:^  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigionsly  be  cross'd : 
But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck  ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day,  all  things  began  come  to  ill  end; 
V M,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  yon  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  ijruceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  yon  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  begnil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Resembling   majesty;   which,   being  touch'd,  and 

tried. 
Proves  valueless :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn : 
Vou  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies*  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grajiplin^  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  m  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league : — 
Arm,   arm,   you   heavens,  against  these  peijur*d 

kinp  I 
A  widow  cnes ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sonset, 
bet  armed  discord  'twivt  these  peijur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O.  hear  roe ! 

Aust.  Lady  Constance^  peace. 

Const.  War!  war!  no  peace!  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 

0  Lymoges !  O  Austria !  thon  dost  shame 

^liat  bloody  spoil :  Thou  slave,  thon  wretch,  thon 

coward ; 
Thon  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Iliou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thon  art  perjnr'd  too. 
And  sooth*st  no  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thon, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !  Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thoa  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
U|K)n  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thoa  wear  a  lion's  hide  I  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust,  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  these  words  to 
me !  [limbs. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant 

Aust.  Thon  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs.  [self. 

K.  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thoa  dost  ibi^t  thy- 

Entsr  Pandulph. 
K.  PkL  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 
Pond.  Hail,  yon  anointed  deputies  of  heaven !  — 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 

1  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  pope  Innocent  th«  legate  here. 
Do  in  his  name,  religiously  demand, 

Why  thon  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn?  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Ol  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  oar  'foresaid  holy  fatiier's  name 


Pone  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  tbee. 

A.  John.  What  earthl/  name  to  interroc«torie«. 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  kingf 
Thofi  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  roe  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Boglaad 
Add  thus  mach  more,—  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  oir  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
Bnt  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold , 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him,  and  his  nsurp'd  authority. 

K,  PhL  Brother  ot  £ngland,  yon  blaspheme  la 
this.  fCbristendoa.. 

K.  John.  Though    yon,  and   all    the    kings  of 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  mo  curse,  that  money  may  buy  oat ; 
And,  by  the  merit  uf  vile  gold,  dross,  dost. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  rerenne  cheruih; 
Vet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  coant  nis  friends  my  ibes. 

Paml  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  haie. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs' d,  and  ezcommanicats: 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  Uiat  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonised,  and  worshiped  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away,  by  any  secret  course. 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while ! 
Good  fatiier  cardinal,  cry  thon,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  m>  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right 

PancL  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  lor  oty 
curse.  (riglii. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  aa 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong : 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he,  that  holds  bis  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
llierefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curae, 

PancL  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli,  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  p 
thy  hand.  [pent. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  re- 
Aud,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  Iodo  a  sonl. 

Aust.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinaL 

Bast,   And   hang  a  calfs-skin  on  his  recfeia. 
limbs.  [wrottfip. 

Aust.   Well,  raifian,  I   must  pocket   op  lhe» 
Because 

Bast,        Yoar  breeches  best  may  carry  tiwa. 

K.  John,  Philip,  what  say'st  thon  to  the  cardioal' 

Const.  What  shoald  he  say,  hot  as  the  caidiMl? 

Lew.  Bethink  yon,  father;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  frieod : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  ThaCs  the  corse  of  Rome. 

Const,   O  Lewis,  stand  fast;  the  devil  ttwsfta 
thee  here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  ontrimmed  Ivide. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  froai  bet 
But  from  her  need.  ifrith. 

Const.  Of  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  biit  b^  the  death  of  faitk. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle,—— 
That  faith  woald  live  again  by  death  ot'need : 
O,  then,  tread  down  mv  need,  and  faith  moasAs  af 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 
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K.  John,  The  king  is  muv'd,  and  answers  not  to 
this. 

Coitut.  O,  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Awtt.    Do  so/  king    Philip;    hang  no  more  in 
donbt  Hunt 

B(ut.  iiang  nothing  bnt  a  cnlfs-skin,  most  sweet 

K,  Phi.  I  am  perplei^d,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

P<tncL  What  canst  thon  say,  but  will  perplex 
thee  more. 
If  thon  stand  excoromonicate,  and  cors*d  ? 

K.  Pku  Good  rererend  father,  make  my  person 
yours, 
And  tell  me,  how  yon  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjonctiou  of  our  inward  souls, 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religions  strength  of  sacred  vows ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  onr  kingdoms,  and  onr  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, — 
Heaven  knows,they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  diOerencp  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  pnrg'd  of  blood. 
So  newly  joiu'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  tlus  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faitli?  so  jest  with  heaven. 
Make  such  nnconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 
Unswear  laith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity?  O  holy  ekt, 
My  reTereud  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Oat  of  yoor  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Sone  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  sluul  be  blessed 
To  do  yoar  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

PantL  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms :  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  onr  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thon  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  ti^r  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  ra  peace  that  hand,  which  thon  dost  bold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  diqoin  mv  hand,  bnt  not  my  faith. 

PcnuL  So  maVst  thon  raith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongne  against  thy  tongue.    O,  let  thy  vow. 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church ! 
What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself, 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss,  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  agajn ;  though  indirect, 
Vet  indirection  theretty  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire. 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bum'd. 
It  is  religion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 
But  thon  hast  sworn  against  religion : 
.  By  what   thon  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou 
swear'st ; 
And  mak*st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath  :  The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear? 
Bnt  thon  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thon  dost  swear. 
Hierifore,  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself: 
And  better  conquest  never  can*st  thon  make, 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 


Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions: 
Upon  which  belter  pert  onr  prayers  come  id. 
Ifthou  vouchsafe  them :  bu^  il  not,  then  kuow. 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee  ; 
So  heavy,  as  thon  shalt  not  shake  them  ofi*. 
But  in  despair,  die  nnder  their  black  weighL 

Aust,  Uebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Wiirtnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calfs-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  manied  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughtered  men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  ana  loud  churlish  drums, — 
Clamours  ofnell,— -be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 

0  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth !— even  for  that  name^ 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Tliou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven.  [may 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love ;  What  motive 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const,  That,  which  npholdeth  him,  that  thee 
upholds. 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour ! 

Leu3»  I  muse,  your  miuesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  yon  on. 

PantL  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  shall  not  need :— England,  I'll  fall 
from  thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banished  majesty ! 

Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

K.  John.  France,  thon  shalt  me  this  hour  within 
this  hour.  [time. 

Bast,  Old  time  the  clock  setter,  that  bald  sexten 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then.  Prance  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  8un*s  o'ercast  with  blood :  Fair  day, 
adieu! 
Which  is  the  side,  that  I  must  zo  withal  ? 

1  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
Thev  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray,  tliat  thou  may'st  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine^ 
Grandam,  1  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  J  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  tny  fortune  lies. 
Blanch.  1  here  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 

life  dies. 
K.  John.   Cousin,  go  draw  onr  puissance  tnge« 
ther.  —  [  Exit  BastarU, 

France,  I  am  bura'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest  valu'cl  blood,  of  France. 
K.  PhL  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thon 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  tfiyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats.— To  ann^ 
let's  hie !  [ExeunL 

ScBNB  Ih—The  same.    Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums  ;  Excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard  with 

Austria's  head. 

Bast.  Now>  bv  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondroos 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky,  (hoi ; 

A  nd  pours  down  mi  -  chief.    Austria's  head  lie  there : 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  Ktng  John,  Arthue,  and  Hubbst. 
K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy : — Philip,  make 
np' 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
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Ami  U*eD,  I  f«ar. 

Bcut  ^  ^     My  lord,  I  reicu'd  her; 

Her  highneM  it  in  safety,  fear  vou  not : 
Bot  OD,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  biripg  thii  labour  to  an  happy  end.      [Exetmi. 

Scene  III.— The  same, 
Aiaruwu:  Excursions;  Retreat.     Enter  Kiny 

John,  Elinor,  Aetuub,  ths  Bastard,  Hctbeet, 

and  Lords. 

K,  John.  So  shall  it  be ;  yoar  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  {To  Elinor.) 

So  stroQgly  goarded. — Ck>aiiin,  look  not  sad : 

(To  Arthur.) 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  nncle  will 
As  denr  be  tn  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  Of  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief 

K.  John,  Cousin,  {JLo  the  Bastard)  away  for 
England  j  haste  before : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thon  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thoa  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  OUT  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me 
back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness : — Orandaui,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  vour  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli,  Farewell,  my  Rentle  cousin. 

K.John.  Cos,  farewell.  [Exit  Bastard. 

EiL  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 
{She  takes  Arthur  aside.) 

K,  John.  Come  hither,   Hnbeit.    O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Oi\e  me  thy  hand.    I  had  a  thin^  to  say, — 
But  1  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
Ry  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  boonden  to  vour  migesty. 

K.  John,  Good  triend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say 
so  yet: 
r  But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 

Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
'^  I  had  a  tbiug  to  say, — But  let  it  go : 
The  son  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proad  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  worid. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  sjid  too  full  of  rawds, 
•*-Togive  me  audience : — If  the  roianight  bell 
Dia,  with  his  iron  toogne  and  brasen  month, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  church-vard  where  we  stand. 
And  thoa  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  smrly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak*d  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick  ^ 
(Which,  else^  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  vems. 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion '  itefnl  to  my  purposes ;) 
Or  if  tha^  cnon  conldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongne,  osine  conceit  abne. 
Without  eyes,  ears,  ana  harmful  sound  of  words ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 
«  But  ah,  I  will  not :— Yet  I  love  thee  well : 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

JSub.  So  well,  that  what  yon  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  mv  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heaven,  I'ado't 

K,  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wonldst  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert ,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  IS  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 


And,  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  dolh  treiuL 
He  lies  before  roe :  Dost  thou  uudentand  bbci 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I  will  keep  him  an. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord? 

K.John.  Agra\e. 

Hub,  He  shall  not  li^-e. 

K.  John, 
I  could  be  merry  now :  Hubert,  1  love  thtte ; 
Well,  I'll  not  sa  V  what  I  intend  for  thee : 

Remember >Madam,  fiure  yoo  well : 

ril  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  Eagtand,  c«m 

Hubert  shall  be  yoar  man,  attend  on  yoa 
With  all  true  doty.->On  toward  Cakiis,  ho !  [Exemit. 

Scene  IV.— TAs  same.    Ths  French  King's  TenL 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pakdulfb,  and 
Attendants, 

K,  PhL  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  arroado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered  and  diqoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pond,  Courage  and  comfort!  all  shall  yrt  t^ 
well  fiU* 

K.  Phi,  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  raa  m 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Angiera  lost  ? 
Arthnr  ta'en  prisoner?  divers  dear  friends  alaio? 
And  bloody  l:*ogliuid  into  Englandgone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  Franoe  ? 

Low.  Vviiat  he  hath  woo,  that  hath  be  ibrtiiMi : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  caoae. 
Doth  want  example :  Who  hath  read,  or  beard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ?  \pnm, 

JT.  PAi.  Well  coald  I  bear,  that  Bnglaiid  had  tkis 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  oar  ahaae. 

Enter  Constance. 
Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  onto  a  aonl ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicteaf  breath : 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  we. 

Const.  Lo,  now !  now  see  the  issue  of  yoar  pcerr : 

K.  Phi,  Patience,  good  lady!  comfort,  ge^ic 
Constance ! 

Const,  No,  I  defV  all  counsel,  all  redreas. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  tnst  redress. 
Death,  death : — O  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thon  odoriferoos  stench !  sonod  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thon  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  d^tesUble  bones: 
And  pot  ray  eye  balls  in  thy  vaulted  orows; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  i 
And  stop  this  ^p  of  breath  with  fulsooM 
And  be  a  camon  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  throk  tbm  wmShi 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !  Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Const,  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry  :- 
O.  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  nsoatfa ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  &natomjr> 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voioe. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation. 

Pond  Lady,  yon  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrvw. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so ; 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine : 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wile ; 
Young  Arthnr  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad :— I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
For  then,  tis  hke  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !~ 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shait  be  canooia'd,  cardinal ; 
For  being  not  mad,  bot  sensible  of  grief. 
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Mj  reftMoable  part  produces  riMsoo 

How  I  may  be  aeliver'd  of  tbeie  woea. 

And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself; 

Iff  were  mad,  1  shoald  forget  my  son ; 

Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he . 

I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 

The  different  plagne  of  each  calamity.  [note 

K.  PhL  Bind  uu  those  tresses :  O,  what  love  I 
In  the  fair  maltitode  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themsehres  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Btickrog  together  in  calamity. 

Const  To  Bngland,  if  you  will. 

A.  PJtt.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

CoNS#.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  And  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 

0  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  iny  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty ! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner^ 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  yon  say, 
l^hat  we  shall  see  and  kbow  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For.  since  tlie  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  mv  bod. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  j 
And  so  hell  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

1  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  mure. 

Pond.  Yon  hold  too  heinous  a  resoect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  sou. 

K.  PhL  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  yoor  child. 

Const.  Qrief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembera  me  tnall  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  bis  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  yon  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  yon  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  ibrni  upon  my  head, 

{Tearing  off  her  head-dress.) 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  mv  wit 
O  lord  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  ray  all  the  world ! 
My  vriaow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure.     [Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  V\\  follow  her. 

[Exit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make  me 
JLiife  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,  (joy : 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man; 
And  hitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  worid's  taste, 
Hbat  it  yields  nought,  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pond,  Before  the  curing  of  a  stronz  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  healm, 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
What  Imve  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  da^? 

IfSto.  AUdaysofffIory,^y,  and  happiness. 

Pond.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  yon  had. 
No,  DO :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  lo(^  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this,  which  he  accounte  so  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pond  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  ^oor  blood. 
Now  h«ur  me  speak,  with  a  prophetic  spirit : 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  httle  rab. 
Cot  of  the  path,  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 


J'.>hn  hatii  seis'd  Arthur;  and  it  caunot  be, 

'rhat,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  b&nt's  veins. 

The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 

One  minute,  nay,  one  <|uiet  breath  uf  rest: 

A  sceptre,  snateh'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 

Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gain'd . 

And  he,  that  stends  upon  a  slippery  place. 

Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 

That  Johu  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall : 

So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.  (fall  ? 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by^  yoong  Arthur's 

Pond.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pond  How  green  are  you,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world ! 
John  lays  yon  plote :  the  times  conspira  with  yon : 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  u  true  blood. 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  uid  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  heaHs 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  theur  seal : 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  torth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it, 
No  natural  eihalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape  of  natore,  no  distemper'd  day* 
No  common  vrind,  no  customed  event. 
But  thev  will  pluck  away  his  nataral  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  be  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisomnent 

Pond  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  bear  of  yoor  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearte  ^ 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  hps  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  ot  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fii^ere'-ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  ior  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd ! — ^The  bastard  Fanlconoridge  ^ 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity :  If  but  a  dosen  French    ^ 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tambled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.    O  noble  Dauphin,'' 
Oo  with  me  to  the  king :  'Tis  wonderful,  ^ 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  tlieir  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king.  " 

Lew,  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions:  let 
us  go: 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  do.      [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

ScENB  I. — Northampton.    A  Room  in  the  Castle, 
Enter  Hubert  and  Two  Attendants. 
Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot;  and  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras :  when  1  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  ^brth 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  yon  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watoh. 
1  Attend.  1  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 

deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples !  fear  not  you  :  look 
tot—  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 
Enter  Arthur. 
Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert 
Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  princcc 

Arth,  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 
Hub.  Indeed,  I  nave  been  merrier. 
Arth.  Mercy  on  mel 

MeUiidks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I ; 
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j  ahoald  be  as  menv  as  the  day  is  long 

And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doabt 

My  ancle  practises  more  harm  to  me ; 

He  is  afraid  uf  me,  and  I  of  him : 

Is  it  mT  fiinlt,  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

No,  indeed,  is*t  not ;  and  i  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  son,  so  yon  woald  love  me,  Hubert 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercv,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudoen,  and  despatch.  {Aside.) 

Artk.  Are  yon  sick,  Hubert  ?  yon  look  pale  to-day : 
In  sooth,  I  would  tou  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  yon : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  yoa  do  me. 
k  Hub.  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom* — 
iRead  here, young  Arihw.\SAowmg  a ptqter.)  How 
now^  foolish  rheum !  {Aside.) 

Taming  dispiteoas  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears.— ^ 
Can  yon  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Artk,  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect: 
Must  yon  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Huh.  Young  boy,  I  must 

Art  A.  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

ArtA.  Have  you  the  heart?  When  your  head  did 
but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wronght  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  bead ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lank  you  ?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  yon  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  yoa  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  yon  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  «dl  it,  canning;  Dk>,  an  if  yoa  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd,  that  yoa  mast  ase  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must — Wul  yon  put  oat  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

Hub.  I  have  swom  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  most  I  bam  them  oat 

Artk.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  woald  drink  my  tears. 
And  <^aench  his  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stuDbom-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  tf>  me, 
t  And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's. 

Hub.  Come  forth.  {Stamps.) 

Re-erUsr  AttendatUs,  with  cords,  irons,  &c. 
Do  as  I  bid  yon  da 

Arth^  O,  save  me,  Hobert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are 
oat. 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bina  him  here. 

Artk,  Alas,  what  need  you  l>e  so  boiaCrous-rongh? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heavens  sake,  Hubert  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay.  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angeriy : 
Thrust  bvt  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Ck>,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 


1  Attend.  I  am  best  plets'il  to  be  (rOM  such  « 
deed.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Artk,  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend; 
He  bath  a  stem  Iook«  but  a  gentle  heart: — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy.  prepare  yooraetC 

Artk,  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub,  None,  bot  to  lose  your  ey*^ 

Artk.  O  heaven ! — that  there  were  bot  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisf  roos  there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  yoar  promise  ?  go  to,,'hold  yoar  toogae. 

Artk,  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  toogocs 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  IJabert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  yoa  vrill,  cot  oat  my  tougoe. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes ;  O.  spare  mine  eyes  ; 
Though  to  no  use,  bat  still  to  loA.  on  yoo ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  iustroment  is  cold. 
And  would  not  barm  me. 

Hub.  1  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Artk.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  andeserv'd  extremes:  See  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  b*iroing  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  oat. 
And  strew'd  rei>entant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Artk,  And  if  you  do,  you  vrill  bat  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  yoar  eyas; 
And,  like  a  dog,  that  is  compell'd  to  fight 
Snatch  at  his  master,  that  doth  tarre  him  oa. 
All  things,  that  yon  should  use  to  do  me  wro«g. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  eztenda. 
Creatures  of  note,  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.Wt\\,  see  to  live ;  I  vrill  not  tooch  tl 
For  all  the  treasure  tliat  thine  uncle  owes: 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out 

Artk.  0,now  yoa  look  like  Hubert!  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace :  no  more.    Adie« ; 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  yoa  are  dead: 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  chud,  sleep  doubtless,  aiKi  aecare 
That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  aU  the  vrurid. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Artk.  O  heaven !— I  thank  yoa,  Hobert. 

Hub.  Silence :  no  more :  Go  ckiaely  in  with  me . 
Much  danger  do  1  undergo  for  thee.  [Esennt^ 

ScRSh  IL^Tke  same.    A  Room  of  State  m  tke 
Paiace. 

Enter  King  John  crowned:  Pismbrokb,  5Uuft 

BURY,  and  otker  Lords,    Ike  King  takes  kis 

Slate. 

K.Jokn.  Here  ooee  again  we  sit,  oace  agata 
crown'd. 
And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

JPem,  This  once  agam,  bat  that  your  higharss 
pleas'd. 
Was  oDce  snperflooos :  yoa  were  crown'd  bclbrr. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne>r  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fseah  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  lon^d-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sai.  Therefore,  to  be  posaess'd  with  doable  pomf^ 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfome  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hoe 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beanteoos  eye  oT  heaven  to  garanhr 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridicukMis  excess. 


eyes 
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Pern,  But  that  yoar  royal  pleaanre  must  be  done, 
I'bU  act  is  as  aa  ancient  tale  new  told: 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troablesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

SaL  in  thb»  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
or  plain  old  form  is  much  dbtfigured : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  io  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  pattinff  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Ptm.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
Tbev  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness : 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault, 
Dotli  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more,  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch*d. 

Sal.  To  Uiis  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd. 
We  breathd   our    counsel:    but    it  pleas'd  your 

highness 
To  overbenr  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will.  ^ 

K.  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong  i 
And  more,  more  strong,  (when  lesser  is  my  fear,} 
1  shall  endue  yoq  with :  Mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reformed,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  yon  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  bear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern,  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearty) 
Both  ibr  myself  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies^  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  amiment, — 
If,  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  ^which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,)  snould  move  you  io  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  (^good  exercise  ? 
That  the  timers  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 
That  yon  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John,  I^et  it  be  so ;  1  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert, 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  ; 
He  showed  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  nis  eye :  that  close  asn^ct  of  his 
Dof  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast : 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  *tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Ifike  heralds,  *twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set ; 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern,  And,  whenit  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  Joh»,We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand:— 
Oood  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  |>ast  cure. 

Pent,  Inaeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick : 
Hiis  must  be  answerd  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows 
on  me  ? 
Think  too,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  ot  life  ? 


Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play :  and  'tis  shame. 
That  grreatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  .'and  so  f^rewelL 

Pern.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury :  I'll  go  with  thef , 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  tliis  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold;  Bad  worid  the  while ! 
This  most  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break 
To  all  our  aorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  1»ords. 
•    if.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation ;  1  repent 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  in  blood.* 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  Where  is  that  bloixl^ 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather : — How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a 
For  any  foreign  preparation,  [power 

Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them ; 
For,  wnen  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  O.  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mother's  care? 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  Franco, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust;  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother  :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heturd :  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not 

K.  John,  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion-i 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  1  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers !— What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  Prance, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastardy  and  Pbtbr  ofPon^et. 

K.  John,  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  \«oi-ld 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

oast.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  bead. 

K.John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin ;  for  1  was  ama  j'd 
Under  the  tide :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Alof^  the  flood ;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen. 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  peiople  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  roe 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day,  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst 
thou  so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him :  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  ne  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hao^d  * 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin. 

[Exit  Hubert  unth  Peter, 
Hear'st  tliou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord;  men's  months  af« 
full  of  it: 
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I^ides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  SalUbnry, 
cWith  eye«  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  other*  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  killd  to-night 
On  your  sugge-stion. 

A.  John,  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  info  their  companies  • 
I  have  a  wav  to  win  their  loves  again; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

BmL  I  will  seek  them  out 

K.  John,  Nay,  but  make  haste :  the  better  foot 

before. 

O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
Withdreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  !— 
Be  iMercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bcui,  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  sgfed. 

K.  Jokn.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentleman.— 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
^roe  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers ; 
And  be  thoa  he. 

Me»9.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

A.  John,  My  mother  dead  I 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night : 
Four  fixed  \  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  abont 
The  other  lour,  in  wond*rous  motion. 

A.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he,  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
1  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  month  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who.  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embatteled  and  rankd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
CuU  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  nrgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :  I  had  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord !  why,  did  yon  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  Attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law;  to  know  the  meanini^ 
Of  dangerous  miu'esty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  res]>ect 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  last  account  'twizt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  thb  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  Bifhi  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  i\\  done !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  uintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
AnA  tkiou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince 


Hub.  My  lord, 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  bead,  or 
made  a  pause. 
When  i  spake  darkly  what  I  parposed ; 
Or  lum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  npMi  my  face 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  oC 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wroaght  fears  ia  ae: 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  siu ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  coi 
And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  t 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers  : 
Nay,  in  the  oody  of  this  fleshly  land, 
Tiiis  kingdom,  tnis  confine  of  blood  and  breatli, 
l^lostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  yon  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  yo«. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  bkiod. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  tboogfat. 
And  yoa  have  slander'd  natnre  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exterioHy, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
'llian  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K,John.  Doth  Arthur  Uve?  O,  haste  thee  to  the 
peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  I 
Forgive  the  comment,  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  tboa  art 
O.  answer  not;  but  to  my  closet  brin^ 
'I'he  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste : 
I  cdqjnre  thee  bat  slowly;  run  more  fiut  [Esewnt. 

ScBNE  UL— TAe  soms.    Btfore  the  Castle. 

Enter  Arthur  on  the  toalle. 
Arth.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  do«a : 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 
This  ship>boy*s  semblance  hath  disgois'd  me  qtule. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  vet  I'll  venture  it 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  mid  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  cUe,  and  stay. 

{Leap*  down.) 
O  me !  my  uncle's  snirit  is  in  these  stones :— 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  boaet! 

{Dies.) 

Enter  PKMBROKB,  Saluburt.  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  EdaMad*s- 
Bury; 

It  is  oar  safety,  and  we  most  embrac« 

This  gentle  otter  of  the  perilous  time. 
Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  canfiMP 
Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  FVaart; 

Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love. 

Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  imporl 
Dig.  To- morrow  morning  let  as  roe«t  bras  thea 
Sat.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  twiH  be 

Two  long  clays'  journey,  lords,  or  ere  we  wstseL 

Enter  the  BaeimnL 
Bast.  Once  more  to-day  weO  met,  Jiiluwiiii^ 
lords! 
The  king,  by  me.  reqnesti  yoar  preaeBce  itn^gli 

Sal  'liie  king  hath  dispossess  d  himself  of  «; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honoors,  nor  attend  the  loot. 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  wafts: 
Return,  and  tell  him  sn;  we  know  the  worst 
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host  Wbate'er  yoa  thinks  good  words,  I  thioky 
were  best 

8ah  Onrgriefs»  and  notoor  manners,  reason  now. 

BoMt.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  yoor  grief; 
Therc>rore.  twere  reason,  yon  had  manners  now. 

Pern,  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Ba»t,  Tis  trne ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

8aL  This  is  the  prison :  What  is  he  lies  here  Y 

(Seeing  Arthur.) 

Pern.  O  death,  made  prood  with  pore  and  princely 
beaoty! 
The  earth  hath  not  a  bole  to  hide  this  deed. 

SaL  Mnrder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beanty  to  a  grave. 
Pound  it  tooprecions-princelv  for  a  grave. 

SaL  Sir  Richard,  what  tnink  yon?  Have  yoa 
beheld. 
Or  have  yon  read,  or  heard  ?  or  coald  yon  think  ? 
Or  do  yoa  almost  think,  althongh  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object. 
Form  such  another?  This  is  the  very  top. 
The  heiriit,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  amis :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savag'ry,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  sod  remorse. 

Pem.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excns*d  in  this  : 
And  this,  so  sole,  ana  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet  nobegotten  sin  of  time ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Ezampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

B€ut.  It  is  a  damned  and  n  hiondv  work ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

SetJ.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue  : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king  : — 
From  whose  obedience  I  torbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  bf'fore  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow ; 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  1  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern,  Big.  Oar  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Huh,  Lords,  I  am  hot  vrith  haste  in  seeking  yon. 
Arthur  doth  live :  the  kinc  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sai.  O,  he  is  oold,  and  blushes  not  at  death  : — 
Avannt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

Huh.  I  am  DO  villain. 

SaL  Must  I  rob  the  law? 

{Drawing  his  swortL) 

Bast,  Your  sword  is  briji^t,  sir;  put  it  up  again. 

SiiL  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury,  stand  t>ack,  I  say; 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yoars : 
1  woald  not  have  yoa,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Juest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dars'tthou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Hub,  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

SaL  Tboa  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so ; 

Yet,  1  an  none :  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  yoa,  Faulconbridge. 

Ba$t.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thoa  bnt  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame. 


I'U  strike  thee  dead.    Put  up  thy  swurd  betime ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  vou  and  your  toasting-iroD, 
That  yon  shall  tnink  the  devil  is  come  from  belL 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  FaalcoDl>rklge 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  1  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kiU'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  T\a  not  an  hour  dnce  1  lell  him  well . 
I  hononr'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweel  life's  loss. 

Sid.  Trust  not  those  onDning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  socn  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  riven  of  remorse  and  innoceney. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
'J^he  uncleanlv  savoon  of  a  slaughter-house ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

PsOT.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  mayinquire  us  out 
(Exeunt  Lord*. 

Bast.  Here's  a  sood  world  .'—Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thoa  damn'd,  Hubert 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha !  I'll  tell  thee  what ; 
Tbon  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer: 
lliere  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  ofhell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, 

Bast.  If  thoo  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  bnt  despair. 
And,  if  thoa  wanf  st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb. 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or,  wouldst  thou  dmwv 
Put  but  a  Httle  water  in  a  spoon,  [thyself. 

And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievousljr. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  {piilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
1  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Oo,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. 

I  am  amaa'd,  methinks :  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  rovalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  prona-swelling  state. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 
fAs  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast,) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  ana  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest    Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed ;  I'll  to  the  king: 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  V 

ScssE  l.^The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palaes. 

Enter  King  John.  Panddlph  with  the  crowns  and 

Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pond.  Take  a^n 

(Ottmif^  John  the  crown.. 
From  this  m^  hand,  as  holding  ol  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatne^  and  authority. 
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K.  John.  Now  keep  yonr  holy  word :  go  meet  the 
k'rencb ; 
And  from  his  bolinen  nse  all  yoor  ])ower 
To  flop  tbeii  imirches.  Tore  we  are  inflamed. 
Oar  discontented  counties  do  revolt; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  aoal, 
To  stranger  liiood.  to  foreign  rovalty. 
This  inundation  of  miatemper'd  namour 
Rests  by  yon  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pond.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  ci  the  pope :  (up. 

But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  AscensiooHlay,  remember  well. 
Upon  yoar  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 

00  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exit, 
K.  JohtL  Is  this  Ascensionday  ?  Did  not  the  pro- 
Say,  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon,  (phet 
Mv  crown  I  should  give  off?    Even  so  1  have : 

1  did  suppose,  it  should  be  on  constraint; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Baetard. 

Baet,  All  Kent  hath  yielded;  nothing  there  holds 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  receiv'd,  (out. 

Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy : 
And  wild  amaaement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  yonr  doubtful  friends. 

K.  JohtL  Would  not  rov  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  thev  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast,  lliey  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  iewel  of  life  [streets ; 
By  some  damn*d  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'eo  away. 

K.  John.  That  vilUin  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 

Baet.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  whj  look  yon  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  yon  have  been  in  thought: 
Let  not  the  worid  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire : 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendetli  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors: 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 

K.  Jo/m,  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hathpromis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers. 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Baet.  O  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  npon  the  footing  of  our  laind. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parlev,  and  base  trace. 
To  arms  invasive  r  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And.  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?    Let  us,  my  liege ,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  yoor  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence.  [time. 

A.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 

Baet.  Away  then,  with  good  courage;    yet,  I 
kiiow. 


Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.     {EMvmmi. 

Scene  \l.—A  Plain  near  8L  Edmund'e^Bmry. 

Enter  in  arme.  Lewis,  Sausbcry,  Mblun,  Pkm> 

BROKE,  Bigot,  and  SoltUere. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melon,  let  this  be  copied  cot. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  oor  reroemurance : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again : 
That,  having  oor  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  i 


Ana  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

lit 

ilb< 

um 
^     ye . 
I  am  not  glad,  that  such  a  sore  of  time 


iep< 
8aL  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
,  albeit  we 
d  unurg'd 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince. 


And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  seal,  and  ui 


r'd  faith. 


Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 

By  making  many :  O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 

That  I  must  draw  this  metel  from  my  side 

To  be  a  vridow-maker :  O,  and  there. 

Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 

Cries  out  npon  the  name  of  Salisbury : 

But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 

That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  oor  right 

We  cannot  deal  but  vrith  the  very  hand 

Of  stern  iigustice  and  confused  wrong. — 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends ! 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle 

Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranser  march 

Upon  her  {^ntle  Dosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  witharaw  and  weep 

Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,) 

To  sprace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here? 

What  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  renote  . 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  aboat. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyaelC 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  Pai^an  shore : 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  mignt  coabiae 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 

And  not  to  spend  it  so  anneighboorly ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  thiii ; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 
Do  niake  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silveny  doth  progress  oo  thy  cheeks : 
M]r  heart  hath  melted  at  a  bdy's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  bundation ; 
But  Otis  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  aoal. 
SUrtles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Tlian  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  op  toy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  awav  this  sftorm 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baoy  eyes. 
That  never  saw  the  giant  worid  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortone  other  than  at  ieasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hsAd  as  de<>p 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity. 
As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  yon  all. 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pamdulph,  attended. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  ffive  us  warrant  from  the  hand  oTbeavea; 
And  on  oor  actions  set  the  name  of  right* 
With  holy  breath. 

Pond,  Hailj  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this,— king  John  hath  reooocil'^ 
Himself  to  Rome :  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  80  stood  out  a^nst  the  holy  chvch. 
The  great  metropohs  and  see  of  Rome ; 
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Therefore  Uiy  threat'Din^  colonn  now  wind  up. 
And  tanM  (he  tava;^  tpirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  np  at  hand« 
It  may  tie  f^ntly  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  furtlier  hannfnl  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Yoar  grace  shall  pardon  me,  1  will  not  back ; 
I  am  too  high-lMMm  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  usefal  serving- roan,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Yonr  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chistis  d  kingdom  and  mvself, 
And  bronght  in  matter,  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  oot 
With  that  same  weak  wind,  which  enkindled  it. 
Ifon  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  m  v  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  (ell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
1,  by  the  honour  of  my  marria^-bed. 
After  ymwf  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-couquer'd,  must  I  back. 
Because  Chat  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  1  What  penu^  hath  Rome  borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action?  is*t  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  ro^  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shoot  out, 
Vive  le  Roy  /  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match,  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  vielded  set? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Peutd.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew,  Outside  or  inside*  I  will  not  return. 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
Aa  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised. 
Before  i  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  cuird  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

(Tmmpet  eoundt.) 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  Baetard,  attended, 
Btut.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Liet  me  have  audience ;  I  am  sent  to  speak : — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
1  come,  ia  learn  how  yon  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer.  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pan.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporise  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

B€ut   By  all  the  blood,  that  ever  fiiry  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well :— Now  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too,  he  should : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  hamess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sanciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  U  rritoiies. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  yom*  door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  yon  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  yonr  stable  planks: 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  np  in  chests  and  trunks ; 
To  hug  witli  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons :  and  to  thrill,  and  shake. 
Even  at  the  crying  ol  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman ; — 
•Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 
That  in  yonr  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
Aud  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  towers, 


To  souse  annoyance,  that  cornea  near  his  neat  •  - 

And  vou  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 

Yon  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  ibr  ahame : 

For  yonr  own  ladies,  and  |>ale-visag'd  maids. 

Like  Ainasons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 

Their  thimbles  into  armeo  gaontlets  chai^, 

Theiivneelds  to  lancea,  and  their  gentle  nearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination.  [peace : 

I-tew,  There  end  thy  brave,  and  tarn  thy  face  in 
We  mnt,  thou  canst  ontscold  ns :  fare  thee  well 
We  bold  our  time  too  precioos  to  be  spent 
Withsuchabrabbler. 

Pond,  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Baet.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  ia  neither  >-> 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  berog  here.        font ; 

Biut.  Indeed,  yoor  drnms,  being  neaten,  will  cry 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten  :  Do  but  start 
And  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brec'd. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
Aa  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deeji-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
CNot  tmsthig  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  upon  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out. 

Baet.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt  [Exeunt. 

ScBNB  Ml.— The  same.    A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.  Enter  King  JoBN  and  Hubert.. 
K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  ns  ?  O,  tell  me, 

Hubert 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  yonr  majesty  ? 
K.  Jo/m.  This  fever,  that  bath  troubled  me  so 
Lies  heavy  on  me ;  O,  my  heart  is  sick !         [long, 

F^er  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  yonr  valiant  kinsman,  Fanloon 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field ;  [bridge. 
And  send  him  word  by  me,  which  way  yon  go. 

K.  John.  Tell    him.  toward  Swinstead,  to  the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort;  for  the  great  supply. 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin's  sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  hut  even  now : 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  np. 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  ^ood  news. 

Set  on  toward  Swinstead :  to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint  [JExeunt. 

ScBNB  IV. — The  same.  Another  part  qf  the  same. 
Enter  Sausburt,  Pembroke,  Bioot,  and  others 

SaL  I  did  not  think  the  king  ao  stor'd  with  friends. 

Pem.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French ; 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pem.  lliey  say,  king  John,  aore  sick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Mblun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

MeL  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  heie. 

8€U.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  tiamet. 

Pem.  It  is  the  count  Mefun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

MeL  Fly,  noble  English,  yon  are  bought  and  sold 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  load  day. 
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By  cattioff  off  yoar  Ke«ds :  THu  bath  he  sworn. 
And  1  with  him,  and  muiT  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  EomoodVBary ; 
Even  oo  that  altar,  where  we  awore  to  yoa 
Dear  amity  and  everlaatiog  love. 

Sal,  May  this  be  {XMsible  ?  may  this  be  tme  ? 

Mel.  Have  1  not  hideous  death  withb  my  view, 
RetaioiDir  bat  a  ^oantity  of  life : 
VVhich  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  war 
Resolvetb  from  his  fignre  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
NVhat  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive. 
Since  1  must  lose  the  ase  of  all  deceit  ^ 
Why  should  I  then  be  false ;  since  it  is  tme, 
rhat  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  tmth? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eves  of  yonrt 
Behold  another  dajr  break  in  the  east : 
Bat  even   this    night, — whose    black    contagions 

breath 
Already  smokes  aboot  the  barniag  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  son, — 
Bven  this  ill  night,  yoar  breathing  shall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacheroas  fine  of  all  yoor  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  yoar  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Habert,  with  yoar  ki^; 
The  love  of  him,— and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 


From  ftirth  the  noise  and  mmoar  of  the  field : 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
Inpeace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

SaL  We  do  believe  thee,— And  beshrew  my  sonl 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  bv  the  which 
We  will  nntread  the  steps  or  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankneas  and  irregnlar  coarse. 
Stoop  low  within  thoae  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 

Bven  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.— Away,  my  friends !  New  flight; 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right 

( ExemU,  leading  tff  Me&m, 

Scaan  V«— 7Ae  taime.    The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Lxwis  and  hU  Train. 

hew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath 
to  set: 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When  the  English  measar'd  backward  their  own 
In  Aiint  retire :  O,  bravely  came  we  off,      [ground. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tatter'd  cokMirs  clearly  up. 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ; 

Emter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here :— What  news  ? 

Mess.  The  coant  Melun  is  slain ;  the  English 
lords. 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish*d  so  long. 
Are  cast  nway,  and  sank,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ahf  foul  shrewd  news ! — Beshrew  thy  very 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night,  [heart ! 

As  this  bath  made  me. — Who  was  he.  that  said. 
King  John  did  fl;r,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  mght  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good  care 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  L  [to-night ; 
T»  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.      |  Exeunt. 


SCBNB  VI.—  An  op^  Plate  in  the  nsighhomrksoi 
qf  Swinstead-Abbe^. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there?  speak,  bo!  speak  qatckly 
or  1  shoot 

Bast.  A  friend :— What  art  thou  ? 

H^.  Of  the  put  of  Eoglaad. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ?  imavl 

Htd>.  What* s  that  to  thee  ?    Why  nay  I  not  de- 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  tkMght ; 

I  will,  upon  all  hasards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well : 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an*  if  thon  Hease. 

Thou  may*st  befriend  me  ao  much,  aa  to  think, 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets.  fo^kt 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance!  tboo,  and  eyera 
Have  done  me  shame : — Brave  aoldier,  pardon  me. 
That  anv  accent,  breakiog  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'scape  the  tme  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Beut.  Come,  cone ;  sans  oomplimenC,  what  news 
abroad  ?  (aigbt 

Hub.  Why,  beie  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of 
To  find  yon  out 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  whafs  the  news? 

Hub,  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  aigkl. 
Black,  fearfol,  comlbrtless,  and  horrible. 

Btut.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  iD  news; 
I  am  no  wonan,  1*11  not  swoon  at  it 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  nook : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acqoaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  yon  night 
The  better  arm  yon  to  the  sodden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast,  How  did  he  take  it  r  who  did  taate  to  him? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and.  pemdventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  WliodHbt  thou  leave  to  tend  bbn^ierty? 

Hub,  Why,   know  you  not?  the  lords  are  aU 
come  back. 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardoo'd  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indigiiatioo,migfatybenve«. 

And  tempt  as  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! 

ril  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 
These  Linooln  washes  have  devoured  then ; 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  eacap'd. 
Awav,  before !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  coose.       \Exmmi. 


ScENB  Vn.— TAs  Orchard  qf  Swinstemd  Abb^ 
Enter  Prince  Hxnby,  Salubury,  and  Bioot. 
P.Hen.  It  is  too  late;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 

Is  touch'd  oormptibly:  and  his  pore  brain 

(Which  nome  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwcUisf 
house.) 

Doth,  by  the  idle  comnento  thatitnakea. 

Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pbmbrokb. 

Pem.  His  highness  yet  doth  sr«ak ;  and  holds 
That,  being  brought  mto  the  open  air,  (befirf. 

It  would  aUay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him.        [here.— 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  bnx^  into  the  orchard 
Doth  be  still  rage?  [Exit  Btj^ 

Pem.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  jou  left  bin  ^  even  now  he  song. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extrrsar«. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselvea. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible ;  and  his  siege  is  now  ' 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  piicks  and 
With  many  legions  of  sttmnge  fantasifi ; 
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I  press  to  that  last  hold, 
TU  strange,    that    death 


Wliicb,  in  their  throiig 
Confonnd   themselves, 
should  sing.— 
I  am  the  cyguet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
VVho  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince :  for  yon  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  inaigest. 
Which  he  hatb  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

He-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  who  bring  m 
King  John  in  a  chair, 

K.  John,  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow- 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors,     [room ; 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  np. 

P.  Hen,        How  fares  yonr  majesty?  [off: 

K.  John,  Poison'd.— ill  uire ;— dead,  forsook,  cast 
And  none  of  jon  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Throoffh  my  bum'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  luss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  ask  yon  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  yon  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingrateful,  yon  deny  me  that 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
That  might  relieve  you !  [tears, 

K,  John,  The  salt  in  them  is  hot — 

Within  me  is  a  bell :  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrannize 
On  nnreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  migesty.         [e^e : 

K.  John,  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  bum'd ; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  Uttle  hair: 
M  V  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
\Vhich  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confoonded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward : 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  nim: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  m  the  Mrashes,  all  nowariJv, 
Oevoinred  by  the  nneipected  flood.  (The  King  dies.) 

SaL  Yon  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 


My  li«re !  my  lord  .'—But  now  a  kinff^  _,      

P.  Hen.  Bven  so  must  I  ran  on,  ana  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope^  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay ! 

Bast.  Art  thon  gone  so  r  I  do  but  stay  behind. 
To  do  the  oflSce  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
.  And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  tliy  servant  still. 

Now,  now,    yon    stars,  that  move  in  yo«ir  right 
spheres,  [faiths: 

Where  be  your  powers  ?  Show  now  yoor  roendea 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destraction,  and  perpetual  shame, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  tainting  land ; 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  yon  know  not  then  so  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  briojgs  from  him  such  offera  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  ma^  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

SeU.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  liath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  tne  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  yon  think  meet,  this  afleraoon  will  post 
To  cdusummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast,  Let  it  be  so : — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd. 
Shall  wait  npon  vonr  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  mast  his  body  be  interr'd ; 
For  so  he  will'd  it 

Bast,  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  trae  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sid,  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore.  [thauks, 

P,  Hen,  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  you 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  hut  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  oeforehand  with  our  eriefs. — 
This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  tiiree  comers  of  the  world  in  arms,     [rue. 
And  we  shall  shock  them :  Nought  shall  make  ns 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  ^Eluemit. 


Act  III.— Scenb  L 
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p.  4  i  I .  Ptrtons  reprtiented. Salisbury  ]  Son 

to  King  Henry  11.  by  Rosamond  Cli&brd. 

ACT  I. 

BCBNB  I. 

P.  411,  c.  1,  /.  10.  In  my  behaviour,]  In  my 
behaviour  means,  1  think,  in  the  words  and 
action  that  I  am  now  g^oing  to  use.     M alone. 

Id  I.  $S, the  manage — ]  i.  e.  conduct,  ad- 
ministration. 

Id  c.  2  /.  40.  But  whe»r— ]  WheW  for  whether. 

Id.  I.  61.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Ceeur-de-lion's  face,] 
By  a  trick,  in  this  place,  is  meant  some  pecu- 
liarity of  look  or  motion. 

P.  412,  c.  1,  /.  7.  fViih  that  half-face—]  The  poet 
sneers  at  the  meagre  sharp  visage  of  the  ehier 
brother,  by  comparing  him  to  a  silver  groat.* 
that  bore  the  king's  face  in  profile,  so  showed 
but  half  the  face :  the  groats  of  all  our  kings 
of  England,  and  indeed  all  their  coins  of  silver, 
one  or  two  only  exeepted,  had  a  full  face 
crowned;  till  Henry  VIl.  at  the  time  above- 
mentioned,  coined  groats,  and  half-jB^oats,  as 
also  some  shillings,  with  half  faces^  i.  e.  faces 
in  profile,  as  all  our  coin  has  now. 

Id.llL took  it  on  his  death,]  i.  e.  enter- 
tained it  as  his  fixed  opinion,  when  he  was 
dying. 

Id.  /.  51.  Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land 
beside  ?]  Lord  of  his  presence  apparently 
signifies,  great  in  nis  oum  person,  and  is  used 
in  this  sense  by  king  John  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing scenes. 

Id.  I  63.  And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him;] 
This  is  obscure  and  ill-expressed.  The  meaning 
is — If  I  had  his  shape,  sir  Roberts — as  he 
has 

Id.  1. 57. my  face  so  thin. 

That  in  mine  ear  /  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  three- 
ferthings  goes !]  In  this  very  obscure  passage 
our  poet  is  anticipating  the  date  of  another 
silver  coin ;  humorously  to  rally  a  thin  face, 
eclipsed,  as  it  were,  by  a  full-blown  rose.  We 
must  observe,  to  explain  this  allusion,  that 
queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the 
only  prince,  who  coined  in  England  three-half- 
pence, and  three-farthing  pieces. 

Id.  if.  58.  And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  ail  this 
land,}  **  To  his  shape,"  means,,  in  addition  to 
the  shape  he  had  been  just  describing. 

Id.  I.  61.  I  would  not  be  sir  Nob-]  Sir  Nob  is 
used  contemptuously  for  sir  Robert. 


Id.  I,  77.  **but  rise  more  great;"— Malcxs. 

Id.  /.  78.  Arise,  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.] 
It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  Plantagenet 
was  the  surname  of  the  royal  house  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.,  but  it 
is,  as  Camden  observes,  in  his  RemasMM, 
1614,  a  popular  mistake.  Plantagenet  was  not 
a  family  name,  but  a  nick-name,  by  which  a 
grandson  of  Geffrey,  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou, 
was  distin^ished,  from  his  wearing  a  broom 
stalk  in  his  bonnet.  But  this  name  was  never 
borne  either  by  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou,  or  by 
King  Henrv  II.,  the  son  of  that  earl  by  the 
Empress  Maude;  he  being  always  called  Henry 
FitZ'Emjaress :  his  son,  Richard  Cetwrde- 
lion;  and  the  prince  who  is  exhibited  in  the 

Rlay  before  us,  John  sans-terre,  or  lack-land. 
Ialo.nb. 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  7.  Something  about,  a  Utile  from  the 
right,  &c.]  This  speech,  composed  of  allusive 
and  proverbial  sentences, ,  is  obscure.  /  can, 
says  the  sprightly  knight,  your  grtmdson,  a 
little  irregularly,  but  every  man  cannot  get 
what  he  wishes  the  legal  way  He  that  dares 
not  go  about  his  designs  by  dtiy,  must  make 
his  motions  in  the  night ;  he.to  whom  the  door 
is  shut,  must  climb  the  window,  or  leap  the 
hatch.  This,  however,  shall  not  depress  me ; 
for  the  world  never  inquires  how  any  man  got 
what  he  is  known  to  possess,  but  allows  that 
to  have  is  to  have,  nowever  it  was  caught, 
and  tthat  he  who  wins,  shot  well,  whatever 
was  his  skill,  whether  the  arrow  fell  near  the 
mark,  or  far  off  it.    Johnson. 

Id.  I.  23.  Good  den,]  i.  e.  a  good  evening. 

Id.  I.  27.  *Tis  too  respective,  tmd  too  sociable. 

For  your  conversion.]  Respective,  is  re- 
spectfui,  formal.  Conversion  seems  to  mean, 
his  late  change  of  condition  from  a  private 
gentleman  to  a  knight.    STSBYRNa. 

Id.  f.S\.  My  picked  man  of  countries:]  i.  e.  my 
travelPdfop, 

Id.  I  34. like  an  ABC-book :]  An  ABC-hook, 

or,  as  they  spoke  and  wrote  it,  an  absey-book, 
is  a  catechism. 

Id.  I.  45.  For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time,kt:.] 
He  is  accounted  but  a  mean  man  in  the  pre- 
sent age. 

Id.  I-  64.  Colbrand,!  Colbrand  was  a  Danish  giant, 
whom  Guy  of  Warwick  discomfited  in  the 

fresence  of  King  Athelstan. 
70    Good  leave,  iicc.]  Good  leave  means  a 
readyassent. 
Id.  1.7].  Philip  ?-~sparrow  !]  A  sparrow  it  called 
Philip. 
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P.  4J2,  e,  2,7.72.  There's  toys  abroad ;  &c.]  i  e. 
rumouri*,  idle  reports. 

P.  413,  ell,  I.  9.  Kuight,  knieht,  good  mother, — 
Basilisco'iike :]  Faulconbridge'i*  word*  here 
carry  a  concealed  piece  of  satire  on  a  Htunid 
drama  of  thatnge,  printed  in  1599,  and  called 
Soliman  and  Pereeda.  In  this  piece  there 
is  a  character  of  a  bragging  cowardly  kni^jht, 
called  Banilico. 

ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. 

Id.  I.  57.  At  our  importance—]  At  our  impor- 
tunity. 

Id,  c.  2,  r  13.  To  cull  the  plots  qf  best  advan- 
tages :]  i.  e.  to  mark  such  stations  as  might 
over-awe  the  town. 

Id.   I  ^  34.  expedient—]  Immediate,  expe- 

dititious. 

Id.  l.  39   **  the  king's  deceased  ;♦'— Malone. 

Id.  I.  49. scath—]  DeHtructiou,  harm. 

Id,  1 73. under-wrought— 2  »•  «•  underworked, 

undermined. 

P.  414,  c.  1,  /.  3. this  brief—]  A  bri^  is  a 

short  writing,  nbxtract.  or  description. 

Id.  I.  83. an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.]  Con- 

Ntance  alludes  to  Eliuor*s  infidelitv  to  her 
husband,  I^ewis  the  Seventh,  when  tliey  were 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  on  account  of  which  he 
was  divorced  from  her.  She  afterwards  tll51) 
married  our  king  Henry  II 

Id.  I.  41.  One  that  will  play  t/a  devil,  sir,  with 
you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  emdyou  alone.] 
The  story  m,  that  Austria,  who  killed  king 
Richard  Caeur-de-lion,  wore,  as  the  spoil  of 
that  prince,  a  lion's  Aufo,  which  had  belonged 
to  him. 

Id.  c.  2.  /.  15,  /  have  but  this  to  say,— 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sm  and  her  the 
plague,  &c.1  The  commentators  have  labour^l 
hard  to  make  out  a  meaning  in  this  passage. 
The  following  by  Mr.  Henley  seem^i  as  satis- 
factory as  any.  Young  Arthur  is  here  repre- 
sented as  not  onlv  suffering  from  the  guilt  of 
his  grandmother :  out  also,  by  her,  in  person, 
she  being  made  the  very  intitrument  of  nis  suf- 
ferings As  he  was  not  her  immeeliate,  but 
REMOVED  tssiM^the  sscoud  generation  from 
her  sin-eotteeiving  womb — it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  evils  to  which,  upon  her  ac- 
count, he  was  obnoxious,  would  have  inciden- 
tally befallen  him ;  instead  of  his  being  punished 
for  them  all,  by  her  immediate  tir^tc^t<m.— He  is 
not  only  plagued  on  account  of  her  sin,  accord- 
ing to  the  threatening  of  the  commandment, 
but  she  is  preserved  alive  to  be  the  instrument 
of  inflicting  on  her  grandchild  the  penalty  an- 
nexed to  her  sin ;  so  that  he  is  plagued  on  her 
accosmt,  and  with  her  plague,  which  is,  her 
sin,  that  is  [taking,  by  a  common  figure,  the 
cause  for  the  conse<|uence]  the  penalty  en- 
tailed upon  it.  His  injury,  or  the  evil  he  st^- 
fers,  her  sin  brings  twon  him,  and  her  injury, 
or,  the  evil  she  it^/iicts,  he  st(ffersfrom  her, 
as  the  beadle  to  her  sin,  or  executioner  qjf 
the  punishment  amneied  to  it. 

Id.  1. 26.  It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim — ] 
To  cry  dim  is  borrowed  probably  from  arche- 
ry, ana  means  to  incite  notice,  or  raise  atten- 
tion. 

Id.  I  49. your  winking  gates;]  i.  e.  gates  has- 
tily closed  from  an  ap()rehension  of  danger. 

Id.  I  o7.  Forwearied—-]  i.  e.  worn  out,  Sax. 

i*.  415,  e.  I,  /.  3.  To  him  thai  owes  it;]  i.  e. 
otuns  it. 


Id.  /.  14.  Tis  not  the  roundure,  &c  ]  Romndur* 
means  tlie  same  as  the  French  rondeur,  L  e. 
the  circle. 

SCB.SE   II. 

Id  c.  2, 1.  16. cannot  be  censured:]  i.  e.  can- 
not be  estimated.  Our  author  ought  rather  to 
have  written — whose  superiority^  or  whose  mw- 
quatity^  cannot  be  censured. 

Id.  f  28.  **  roam  on  ?"— Malom b. 

Id.  I  47.  ^mousing  the  flesh,"  &c. — Malo^cb. 

Id.  I  51.  You  equal  poumtn,]  Patents ,  tot poten* 
tates. 

Id.  I.  67.  King'd  of  our  fears;]  i.  e.  ruled  by  oor 
fears. 

Id.  /.  69. these  scroyles  qfAngiers—1   Es- 

croullest  Fr.  i.  e.  scabby,  scrophulous  fid- 
lows. 

Id.  I.  75.  Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem^  The 
mutines  are  the  mutineers,  the  neditious. 

P.  416  c.  1,  /.  1.  TUl  their  soul-fearing  clauumrs 
— ]  i.  e.  soul-mDpalling. 

Id.  I.  46. the  lady  Blanch,]  The  lady  Blanch 

was  daughter  to  Alphonse  the  Ninth,  king  of 
of  Castile,  and  was  niece  to  king  John  by  his 
sinter  Eleanor. 

Id.  I.  71 at  this  match. 

With  swifter  spleen,  &c.]  Our  author  uses 
spleen  for  any  violent  hurry,  or  tumultuous 
speed. 

Id.  I.  79.  Here's  a  stay,]  Some  of  the  rnwn 
tators  think  that  stay  means  a  Jurndtrtr,  and 
others,  a  supporter,  or  partisan. 

Id.  c.  2,  /.  60.  Drawn  in  the  fUUlering  Uhle  ^ 
her  eye,]  Table  is  picture,  or  rather,  the  boani 
or  canvas  on  which  any  object  is  pointed.  7*0- 
bleau,  Fr. 

Id.  I.  78. Volquessen.'\    This  is  the  aodeot 

name  fur  the  country  uow  called  the  Vexin; 
in  Latin,  Pagus  yelocassinus.  That  part  of 
it  called  the  Isiomum  yexin,  was  in  oispule 
between  Philip  and  John. 

P.  417,  c   I,  /.  7. /  am  well assaPd, 

That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  asmr'd,] 
Assured  is  here  used  both  in  its  common  sense, 
aiid  in  an  uncommon  one,  where  it  signifies  of- 
fianced,  contracted. 

t.  16.  She  is  sad  and  passionate — ^1  Passio- 
nate, in  this  in>tanee,  does  not  signify  disposed 
to  anger,  but  a  prey  to  moun^fui  sensations. 

Id.  1. 39. departed  with  a  part :]  To  part  and 

to  depart  were  formerly  synonyinous. 

Id.  I.  41. rounde«l  in  the  ear — ]    i.  e.  v^Ur> 

rred  in  the  car. 
50.   Commodity,  the  bias  ^  the  world;] 
Comsnodity  is  interest. 
Id.  I.  67.  But  for^-]  i.  e.  because. 

ACT  HI. 

SCBXEI. 

Id.  c,  2,  /.  11.  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  </ 

fears;]  L  e.  1  have  a  strong  sensibiUty;  1  a* 

trembrmgly  alive  to  apprehenaioa 
Id.  /.(42. mghiks*—]  The  poet  uaed  si^hOess 

for  that  which  we  now  express  by  unsightly, 

disagreeable  so  the  eyes. 
Id.  I   43. swart]  Swart  b  brown, 

to  black. 
Id  I.  43. prodigious,]  That  is,  portm 

so  deformed  as  to  be  taken  for  a  foretoken  ef 

evil. 
Id.  I.  68.  ^  and  makes  its  owner  stoop." — MAU>!f  i. 
Id.  I.  70.    To  me,  and  to  the  state  ef  my  yreat 
grief. 
Let  kings  assemtble  ;]  In  Much  Ado  mbcut 


Id 
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Notkimg,  the  father  of  Hero,  depressed  by  her 
disgrace,  declares  himself  so  subdued  by  grief« 
that  a  thread  mtty  lead  him.  How  is  it  that 
grief,  in  Leonato  and  lady  Constance,  produces 
effects  directly  opposite,  and  yet  both  agreeable 
to  nature  ?  Sorrow  softens  the  mind  while  it 
is  ^et  warmed  bf  hope,  but  hardens  it  when 
it  is  congealed  by  despair.  Distress,  while 
there  remains  any  prospect  of  relief,  is  weak 
and  flexible,  but  wnen  no  succour  remains,  is 
fearless  ana  stubborn;  angry  alike  at  ihose 
that  injure,  and  at  those  that  do  not  help; 
careless  to  please  where  nothing  can  be  gained, 
and  fearless  to  offend  when  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  dreaded.  Such  was  this  writer's 
knowledge  of  the  passions.    Johtoon. 

P,  417,  e.  3  /.  72. **  here  I  and  sorrows  sit;" 

— Malonb. 

P.  418.  c.  1,  /.  18. high  tides,]  i.  e.  solemn 

seasons. 

Id.  /.  17. prodigiously  be  erose'd:]  L  e.  be 

disappointed  by  the  production  of  a  prodigy, 
a  monster. 

Id,  i  18.  But  am  thie  day^  that  is,  except  on  this 
dav. 

Id.  I  44.  OLymoges!  0  Austria!]  The  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  these  titles,  which  every 
editor  has  suffered  to  pass  unnoted,  deserves  a 
little  consideration.  Shakspeare  has,  on  this 
occasion,  followed  the  old  play,  which  at  once 
furnishea  him  with  the  character  of  Faulcon- 
bridge,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  Richard  I. 
to  the  duke  of  Austria.  In  the  person  of 
Austria  he  has  comoined  the  two  well-known 
enemies  of  Cfleur-<[e-lion.  Lfcopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  threw  him  into  prison,  in  a  former 
expedition  [in  1193]  ;  but  the  cistle of  Chaluz, 
before  which  he  tell  [in  1199]  belonged  to 
Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges :  and  the  archer 
who  pierced  his  shoulder  with  an  arrow  (of 
which  wound  he  died)  was  Bertrand  de  Gour- 
don.  The  editors  seem  hitherto  to  have  un- 
derstood hywMgee  as  being  an  appendage  to 
the  title  of  AusUia,  and  therefore  enquired  no 
further  about  it    Stbevens. 

Id,  c,  8,  /.  3.  What  earthly  name  to  mterroga- 
toriee 
Can  task  the  free  breath,  ^c]  i.  e.  What 
earthly  name  tmiijoined  to  interrogatories,  can 
force  a  king  to  epe<ik  and  answer  them  ? 

Id.  I.  73. a  new  uotrinmied  bride.]  i.  e.  tm- 

dreeeed. 

P.  419,  c.  1,  /.  89.  thie  kind  regreet?]  A 

regreet  is  an  exchange  of  salutation. 

IcL  I.  o9.  Is  not  amies,  when  it  is  truly  done;] 
L  e.  that,  which  you  have  sworn  to  da  amiss, 
is  not  amise,  (i.  e.  becomes  right)  when  it  is 
done  truly  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  not  done 
at  all) ;  auo  being  not  done,  where  it  would 
be  a  silt  to  (^  it ;  the  truth  is  most  done  when 
Tou  do  it  not:  Other  parts  of  this  speech 
have  puzzled  the  commentators,  who  have,  in 
turn,  puzzled  their  readers. 

Id.  c.  8,  /.  15. be  measures—]  The  measures, 

it  has  already  been  more  than  once  observed, 
were  a  species  of  solemn  dance  in  our  authors 
time. 

Id.  i.  80.  /muse J  i.  e.  I  wonder 


P.  480,  c.  1,  /.  84.  Bell,  book,  oiu/ candle— ]  In 
an  account  of  the  Romish  eurse  given  by  Dr. 
Grey,  it  appears  that  three  candles  were  ex- 
tinguished, one  by  one,  in  different  parts  of  the 
execration. 

Id.  L  68. full  if  ^vr  6m,]  Oawds  are  any  showy 

ornaments. 


Id.  I.  56.  ^  Sound  one  mto,**  8ec.—M alone. 

Id.  I.  67. using  conceit  alonei\  Conceit  here, 

as  in  many  other  places,  signifies  conception, 
thought. 

Id  c.  8,  /.  13.  Remember.]  This  is  one  of  the 
scenes  to  which  may  be  promised  a  lasting 
commendation.  Art  could  add  little  to  its 
perfection;  no  change  in  dramatic  taste  can 
injure  it;  and  time  itself  can  subtract  nothing 
from  its  beauties.    Stbbvens. 

Id,  I.  16.  ^Por  England,  cousin,  go."— Malonb. 

SCENE  IT. 

Id.  I,  83. of  convicted  saH—]  Overpowered, 

baffled,  destroyed. 

Id.  /.  47.  No,  I  defy,  §^c.]  To  defy  anciently  signi- 
fied to  refuse. 

Id.  I.  59.  Misery'e  love,  §^c.]  Thou,  death,  who 
art  courted  by  mieery,  to  come  to  his  relief, 
O  come  to  me. 

Id,   I.  67.  modem  invocation,]    i.   e.  trite, 

common. 

P.  481,  c,  1,  /.  8.  Bind  up  thoee  tresses :]  It  was 
necessary  that  Constance  should  be  interrupted, 
because  a  passion  so  violent  cannot  be  borne 
long.  1  wish  the  following  speeches  had  beea 
equally  happy ;  but  they  only  serve  to  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain   the   pathetic 

long.      JOHNSO.H. 

Id.  I,  38. but  yesterday  suspire,]  i.  e.  breathe. 

Id.  /.  29. a  gracioiis creature  bom.]  Gracious, 

i.  e.  graceful. 

Id  I.  48. had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 

I  could  give  better  comfort — ]  This  is  a 
sentiment  which  great  sorrow  always  dictates. 
Whoever  cannot  help  himself  casts  his  eves 
on  others  for  assi:«tance,  and  often  mistakes 
their  inability  for  coldness.    Johnsov. 

Id,  I.  57.  There* e  nothing  in  thie,  &c.]  The  ^ung 
prince  feels  his  deteat  with  more  sensibility 
than  his  father.  Shame  operates  most  strongly 
in  the  earlier  years ;  ana  when  can  disgrace 
be  less  welcome  than  when  a  man  is  going  to 
his  bride?    Johnson. 

Id.  I,  60.  "*  sweet  word's  taste,**— Malonb  :  who 
sajs  that  the  eweet  word  is  life. 

Id.  I.  54.  **  strange  actions :''— Malonb. 

ACT  IV. 

SOSNB  I. 

Id,  I  56.  Northampton,]  The  fact  is,  that  Arthur 
was  [first  confined  at  Falaise,  and  afterwards 
at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  put  to 
death.— Our  author  has  deviated,  in  this  parti- 
cular,  from  the  history,  and  brought  king  John's 
nephew  to  England  ;  but  there  is  no  circum- 
stance, cither  m  the  original  pky,  or  in  this  of 
Shakspeare,  to  point  out  the  particular  castle 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  confined.  The 
castle  of  Northampton  has  been  mentioned,  in 
some  modern  editions,  as  the  place,  merely  be- 
cause, in  the  first  Act,  King  John  seeme  to  have 
been  m  that  town.  In  the  old  copy  there  is  no 
where  any  notice  of  place. 

P.  428,  c.  1,  /.  62.  *•  I  would  not  hare  believM  him; 
no  tongue,  but  Hubert's."    Malonb. 

Id  1. 37. Urre  him  on,]  i.  e.  stimulate,  set  him 

on.    Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
excito. 

Id  I  56.  Go  closely  in  with  me,]  i,  e.  eecretty, 
privately, 

SCENE  II. 

Id.  I  73.  To  guard—]  i.  e.  to  fringe,  or  laee 

ES 
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P.  423,  c.  1,  /.  13.  They  do  confound  their  skill  in 
covetousnesB :  ]  i.  e.  not  by  their  avarice,  but 
in  an  eager  emulation ,  an  intense  desire  of  ex- 

Id.  l^sH^o  sound  the  purposes  — ]  To  declars, 
to  publish  the  desires  of  all  those. 

Jd.  I  45. good  exercise?]  In  the  middle  ages, 

the  whole  education  of  princes  and  noble  youths 
consisted  in  martial  exercises.  &c.  These  could 
not  be  easily  had  in  a  prison,  where  menta 
improvements  might  have  been  afforded  as  well 
as  any  where  else ;  but  this  sort  of  education 
never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  our  active, 
warlike,  but  illiterate  nobility.  Percy. 
Id,  c  2,  /.  40.  How  wildly  then  walks  «y  estate  m 
France !]  i.  e.  how  ill  my  aflfairs  go  m  France ! 
—The  verb,  to  walk,  is  used  with  great  license 
by  old  writers. 
Id.  /.  51.  1  was  amax'd— ]  i.  e.  stunned,  con- 
founded. ,  ,  ^, . 
Id,  1 61.  And  here's  a  prophet,]  This  man  was  a 
liermit  b  great  repute  with  the  common  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  event  is  said  to  have  fallen 
out  as  be  had  prophesied,  the  poor  fellow  was 
inhumanly  dragged  at  horses'  tails  through  the 
streets  of  Warham,  and,  together  with  his  son, 
who  appears  to  hare  been  even  more  innocent 
than  his  father,  haneed  afterwards  upon  a  gib- 
bet See  Holinshed's  ChromcU^  under  the 
year  1213.  ^  ,«.  .  y>. 
Id.  I  73.  Deliver  him  to  srfsty,\    That  is,  Gwe 

him  into  safe  custodu. 
P.  424,  c.  1,  /.  27. five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night :  Sec]  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  few 
ofour  historians.  I  have  met  with  it  no  where 
but  in  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Polydore 
Virgil,  with  a  small  alteration.  These  kind  of 
appearances  were  more  common  about  that.time 
than  either  before  or  since.    Orby. 

Id.  I  45i slippers^  (which  hts  mmble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet).]  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  **  1  know  not  how  the  commen- 
tators understand  this  important  passage,  which 
in  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  is  marked  as  emi- 
nently beautiful,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  without 
justice.    But  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  man's  shoes  with  his  gloves.     He 
that  is  frighted  or  hurried  may  put  his  hand  into 
»he  wrong  glove,  but  either  shoe  will  equally 
admit  either  foot.    The  author  seems  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  disorder  which  he  describes.** 
The  commentators  have  produced  many  pas- 
sages to  prove  the  shoe,  boot,  &c.  were  right 
and  left  legged,  as  they  are  now. 
Id,  I.  57.  //  is  the  curse  of  ktn^s,  &c]  This  plain- 
ly hints  at  Davison's  case,  m  the  affair  ofMary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
Id.  I  63. advis'd  respect  J  i.  e.  dehberate  con- 
sideration. ....      .  ,    , 

~Id.  I  72.  Quoted,]  i.  e.  observed,  distmsuishcd. 
Id.  0.  2,  /.  2.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  &c] 
There  are  many  touches  of  nature  in  this  con- 
ference of  John  with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged 
in  wickedness  would  keep  the  profit  to  himself, 
and  transfer  the  guilt  to  his  accomplice.  These 
reproaches,  vented  against  Hubert,  are  not  the 
words  of  art  or  policy,  but  the  eruptions  of  a 
mind  swelling  with  a  consciousness  of  a;crime, 
and  desirous  of  discharging  its  misery  on  an- 
other. *     .,  .    , 

This  account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn 
ab  ipsis  recessibus  mentis,  from  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  mankind,  narticularly  that  line 
in  which  ne  says,  that  to  have  bid  him  tell  his 
tale  in  express  words,  would  have  struck  him 
dumb ;  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  bad 
men  use  all  the  arts  of  fiillacy  upon  themselves, 
palliate  their  actions  to  their  own  minds  by 
gentle  terms,  and  hide  themselves  from  their 


own  detection  in  ambiguities  ftnd  subterfiget 
Johnson. 

Id.  I.  6.  "And  bid,"  &c.— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  27.  The  dreadful  motion  of  a  mard*roiis 
thought,]  Nothing  can  be  falser  than  what 
Hubert  here  says  in  his  own  vindicatioo ;  for 
we  find,  from  a  preceding  scene,  the  motion  of 
a  murcTrous  thouoht  had  entered  into  him, 
and  tliat  very  deeply ;  and  it  was  with  difliculty 
that  the  tears,  the  entreaties,  and  the  innocence 
of  Arthur  had  diverted  and  suppressed  it  W  ab- 

BUKTOM. 


Id.  /.  64.  fVhose  private,  &c.L >•  «•  whoee  private 

account  of  the  Dauphin's  affection  to  oar  cause 

is  much  more  ample  than  the  letters. 
Id.  I  70. cUsUmper'd.-']    i.  e.  ruffled,  oat  of 

humour. 
P.  ^5,  c.  \,  I  3. reason  now.]    To  reason, 

in  Shakspeare,  is  not  so  often  to  orysre,  as  to 

talk.       *^ 

Id,  1. 45. a  holy  vow ; 

Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  tf  the  world,"] 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  vows  made  in  the  ages  of 

superstition  and  chivalry. 
Id.l.6i. truedtfence;]  Honest  defence ;  de- 

fence  in  a  good  cause. 
Id,  I.  72.  Do  not  prove  me  so; 

Yet,  lam  none;]    Do  not  make  me  a  mnr- 

derer,  by  compeliing  me  to  kill  yoa ;  I  •■ 

hitherto  not  a  murderer. 
Id,  c,  2,  /.  14.  Like  rivers  ^remorse—]  Remorse 

here,  as  ahnost  every  where  in  these  plays,  ud 

the  contemporary  books,  signifies  piht. 
Jd.  I,  49. 1  am  amaz'd,]  i.  e.  co^founaed. 
Id,  I.  65.   To  tug  and  scaroble,]    ScaadtU  wed 

scramble  have  the  same  meaning. 
Id.  I.  66.  JAe  unowed  interest—]  i.  e.  the  inleresl 

which  has  no  proper  owner  to  claim  it 
Id.  I,  63.  The  imminent  decay  o/ wrested  pomp.] 

i.  e.  greatness  obtained  by  vtolenee  ;  or  rat»ff , 

greatness  wrested  from  its  possessor. 

ACT  V. 

8CENB  I. 

P.  426,  c.  hj.  16. a  gentle  coovertite,]    A 

converttte  is  a  convert. 


Id.  c,  2,  /.  7.  the  precedent,  flrc]   L  e.  the 

rough  draft  of  the  original  treaiy  between  tbe 
Dauphin  and  the  English  lord«. 

id.  L  34. the  spot  of  this  enforced  eamss,] 

Spot  probably  means  stain  or  disgrace. 

Id.  I.  &. clippeth  thee  about,]  i.  e.  embrtsettk 

Id.  I.  48.  Between  compulsion,  taul  a  brave  re- 
spect !]  This  compulsion  was  the  necessity  of 
a  reformation  in  the  sUte;  which,  acrordiaf 
to  Salisbury's  opinion  (who,  in  his  specrk 
preceding,  calls  it  an  enforced  oauee),  cooU 
only  be  procured  by  foreign  arms :  and  the 
brave  respect  was  the  love  of  his  country. 

P.  427,  c.  I,  /.  32.  as  I  have  baokM  their 

towns  ?]  i.  e.  sailed  along  the  banks  of  ike 
river. 

Id.  I.  86.  "No,  no,  on  my  soul,  &c  "— Malow. 

fd.  L  41. drew  this  gallant  head  ef  mar.^ 

i.  e.  assembled  it  drew  it  oat  into  tiie  ficUL 

Jd  I.  43.  outlook--^  L  e.  fiice  down,  bsar 

down  by  a  show  of  magnanimity. 

Id   I.  69.  take  the  hatch;]    To  take  As 

hatcht  is  to  leap  the  hatch  To  take  m  hedge 
or  a  ditch  is  the  hunter's  phrase. 
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P.  427,  c.  1,  /.  69.   fM  concealed  wells;] 

Concealed  wells  are  wells  in  concealed  or 
obscure  situations ;  vix.  in  places  secured 
from  public  notice. 

Id,  7.  74. of  your  nation**  crow^]  i.  e.  at  the 

crowing  of  a  cock ;  gallus  meaning  both  a 
cock  and  a  Frenchman. 

Id,  I.  79. his  aiery  towers^  An  aiery  is  the 

nest  of  an  eagle. 

Id,  c.  %  L  8.  Thetr  neelds  to  lances^  i.  e.  needles, 

80B?CB  IIL 

Id.  /.  47. Swinstead,']  i,  e.  Swineshead 

Id.  I.  58. Richard^]  Sir  Richard  Faulcon- 

bridge; — and  yet  the  king,  a  little  before, 
(Act  III.  8c.  ii.;  calls  him  by  his  original  name 
of  Philip,    Stksvbns. 


P.  428,  c.  1,  /.  1.  He  means-^]  The  Frenchman, 
i.  e.  Lewis,  means,  &c. 

Id,  I,  11. even  as  a  form  of  wax 

Resolveth,  ice.]  This  is  said  in  allasion  to 
the  images  made  by  witches.  Holinshed  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  alledged  against  dame 
Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  confederates,  ^  that 
they  had  devised  an  imaae  cf  wax,  represent- 
ing the  king,  which,  by  their  sorcerie,  by  little 
and  little  consumed,  intending  thereby,  in  con- 
clusion, to  waste  and  destroy  the  king's  per- 
•on." 

Id.  /.  34. rated  treachery,]  I  e.  The  Dauphin 

has  rated  your  treachery,  and  set  upon  it  a 

ff«,  which  your  lives  must  pay. 
48. iMppy  newness,  &c.J   Happy  inno- 

▼ataoo,  that  Purposed  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  rightml  goveraroint. 


SCENK  V. 


Id.  I.  59.  "tattering"— Malosb. 

Id,  I,  75. keep  good  quarter,]  L  e.  keep  in 

your  allotted  posts. 


8CB!fB  VI. 

Id,  c.  3,  /.  32.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a 
monk  :]  Not  one  of  the  historians  who  wroto 
within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  king 
John,  mentions  this  very  improbable  story. 
The  tale  is,  that  a  monk,  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  kin^  for  a  saying  at  which  he  took 
offence,  poisoned  a  cup  of  ale,  and  having 
brought  it  to  his  majesty,  drank  some  of  it 
himself,  to  induce  the  king  to  taste  it,  and 
soon  afterwards  expired.  Thomas  Wykes  is 
the  lint,  who  relates  it  in  his  Chronicle  as  a 
report,  but  a  more  particular  account  may  be 
seen  in  Fox's  **  Acte  and  Monuments,"  vol.  i. 
According  to  the  best  accounts,  John  died  at 
Newark,  of  a  fever. 

SCENE  VII. 

Id.  I.  75.  "  Leaves  them  invisible  ;"^M4L0!fB. 

P.  429,  c,  1,  /.  28. so  strait,]  i.  e.  narrow, 

avaricious ;  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word. 

Id.  I.  46.  And  module  qf  confounded  royalty,] 
i.  e.  model. 

Id.  I.  52.  Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily,  &c.] 
This  untoward  accident  really  happened  to 
king  John  himself.  As  he  passed  from  Lynn 
to  Lincolnshire,  he  lost  by  an  inundation  all 
his  treasure,  carriages,  baggage,  and  regalia. 

Id.c.  2,  I,  35.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be 
interred :]  A  stone  coffin,  containing  the  body 
of  king  John,  was  discovered  in  the  cathe^lnU 
church  of  Worcester,  July  17,   1797.     Srtft- 

V£NS. 
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»  M>im  W^nxti  «. 


^i0UtkM  KiDitie^* 


This  history  compriset  little  more  than  the 
two  last  years  of  this  priace.  1'he  action  of 
the  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's  appealiug 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  which  fell  out  in  the  year  1398 ;  and 
it  closes  with  the  murder  of  king  Richard  at 
Pomfret  Castle  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1400,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Thbobald. 

It  is  evident  fW>m  a  passage  in  Camden's  An- 
nalt,  that  there  was  an  old  play  on  the  subject 
of  Richard  the  Second  ;  but  I  know  not  in  what 
language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  hare-brained  business  of  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex, who  was  hanged  for  it,  with  the  ingenious 
Cuffe,  in  1601,  is  accused,  amongst  other  things, 
"  quod  exoletam  tragcsdiam  de  tragica  abdica- 
tione  regis  Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro 
eomm  conjurata  data  pecunia  agi  curasset." 

1  have  since  met  with  a  passage  in  my  lord 
Bacon,  which  proves  this  play  to  have  been  in 
English.  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of  C^ffe  and 
Merick.Voi.  IV.  p.  412.,  ofMalleVs  edition :  •The 
afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a 
great  companie  of  others,  that  afterwards  were 
all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played  be- 
fore them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
the  Second;  —  when  it  was  told  him  by  one 
of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they 
should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few 
would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  ex- 
traordinary given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon 
played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring,  whether  some  of 
the  rhyming  parts  of  the  present  play,  which 
Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand,  might  not 
be  borrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, the  general  tendency  of  it  must  have 
been  very  different ;  since,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves there  are  some  expressions  in  this  of 
Sbakspeare,  which  strongly  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  ind^easible  right.     Farmer. 

Bacon  elsewhere  glances  at  the  same  trans- 
action ;  **  And  for  your  comparison  with  Rich- 
ard 11.,  1  see  you  follow  the  example  of  them 
that  brought  him  f^von  the  stage  ^  and  into  print 


in  queen  Eiizabeth^s  time.**  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  278.  The  partisans  of  Essex  had,  therefore, 
procured  the  publication  as  well  as  the  acting 
of  this  play.    Holt  White. 

It  is  probable,  1  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir 
Gilly  Merick  procured  to  be  represented,  bore 
the  title  of  Henry  IV.  and  not  of  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it  —  **  exoletam  tragcediam  de 
tragica  abdicatione  regis  Ricardi  secundi ; "  and 
Lord  Bacon  (in  his  account  of  The  ^ect  of 
that  which  passed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick 
and  others,  says  :  "  that  the  afternoon  before 
the  rebellion,  Merick  had  procured  to  be  played 
before  them,  the  play  of  deposing^nt^  Richard 
the  Second,**  But  in  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  proceeding  against  Merick,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Siate  Trials,  Vol.  VII.  p.  60. 
the  matter  in  stated  thus  :  *'The  story  of 
Henrg  IV.  being  set  for^h  in  a  play,  and  in  that 
play  there  being  set  forth  the  killing  of  the 
king  tipon  the  stage;  the  Friday  before,  sir 
GtV/y  Merick  and  some  others  of  the  earl's 
train  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play,  they 
must  needs  have  The  Play  qf  Henry  IV.  The 
players  told  them  that  was  stale ;  they  should 
get  nothing  by  playing  that ;  but  no  play  else 
would  serve  :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick  gives  forty 
shillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  be- 
sides whatsoever  he  could  get.*' 

Augustine  Philippes  was  one  of  the  paten- 
tees of  the  Globe  playhouse  with  Shaispeare^ 
in  160S :  but  the  play  here  described  was  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare*s  Henry  IV.  as  that  com- 
mences above  a  year  after  the  death  of  Richard 
Tyrrwhitt, 

This  play  of  Sbakspeare  was  first  entered 
at  Stationer's  Hall  by  Andrew  Wise,  Aug.  89, 
1597.    Steevkns. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  this  play  was  writ- 
ten in  159S,  that  it  was  Shakspeare*s  first  tra- 
gic performance,  and  is  as  manifestly  his  pro- 
duction as  his  more  highly  wrought  and  finished 
pieces.  Mr.  M.  wonders  that  Dr.  Farmer  should 
give  any  countenance  to  the  idle  notion  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Pope,  that  "  some  of  the  rhymfaig 
parts  In  this  tragedy  were  of  a  diflTerent  haBd." 
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Act  v.— Scbnb  5. 

Kettper,    My  Lord.  wIllU  plraie  you  to  fill  to  ? 

King  Richard.    Tule  of  it  first,  M  thou  art  «oot  to  do. 
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KING   RICHARD    IL 


Tbis  piny  it  one  of  those  which  Shtlupeare  hu  •pparently  rerited ;  bat  ai  luccea  in  woriu  of  iDTentioii    if  net 


thnjM  proportionate  to  labour,  it  i»  not  flniihed  at ^. 

can  be  aaid  mudi  to  aifecl  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the  understandinf . 


the  happjr  force  of  some  other  of  liis  tragedies,  uor 

Joknton. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED 


DUKE  OF  AUMERLE.  Sim  to  UU  Duk*  of  York. 
MOWBRAY.  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
^L'KE  OF  SURREY^  __ 

i 


iv. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 
EDMUND  OF  LANGLEY,  I>uke  qf  York,  \  Uneiet  totJU 
JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  Duke  qf  Lancaster^     ]       Kino. 
HENRY,  SKnia«i«</BOLINOBROKE,  Duke  of  Hereford, 

Son  to  John  qf  Otmnt ;  afterwards  King  Hem 
DUKE  OF  AUMERLE,  Son  to '^    ""   "       '  " 
MO ~  -^-     -  - 

EARL  OF  SALTsBURT. 

EARL  BERKELEY. 

BUSHY,   . 

BAGOT.   >   Croamm  to  King  Bickard. 

GREEN.  S 

EARL  (IF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

HENRY  PERCY,  U»  Son, 
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,    two  OanUiurs 
other  Attendant*. 


ScKSEf—DUpersedlp  in  England  and  WaU; 


ACT  I. 

SciNX  I. — Lontlon*    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaunt, 

and  other  Nobles  with  him. 

K,  Rich.  Old    John  of  Oannt,  time    honoor'd 
Lancaster, 
Had  thoa,  according  to  thy  oath  and  baixl, 
Brooght  hither  Henry  Hereford  thv  bold  son ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisteroas  late  api>eal,| 
Which  then  oar  leisnre  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

Gcnmt.  1  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  hast  thoa  soonded 
If  he  appeal  the  dnke  on  ancient  malice ;         [him. 
Or  wortnily,  as  a  good  sabject  should, 
Oo  some  known  ground  oi  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argn- 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him,  [ment, — 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence ;  face 
to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  io  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accoser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak : — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants, 
High-sfomach*d  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolingbrokb  and 
Norfolk. 

Boling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
Mv  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  gooa  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both ;  yet  one  but  flatters 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  yon  come  ;        [us. 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Coasin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Boling.  First,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  mv 
Id  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love,  [speech :} 

Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  torn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak  • 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant } 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live : 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  ogKer  seem  iht  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 


Once  more,  the  more  io  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  fool  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,^  ere  1  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  rignt-drawn  sword 
may  lyove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accnse  my  seal : 
Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twam : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hosh'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say: 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  cubs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speeeh 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat 
Setting  aside  his  hieh  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ; 
Call  him — a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain: 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a- foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 
Where  ever  Englishman  dara  set  his  foot 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty,--- 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doUi  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 

Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  io  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  1  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and  by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently  lay 'a  my  knigtithood  on  my  shoulder, 
rU  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
It  most  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us  [charge? 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove 
it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles. 
In  name  of  leudings  for  your  highness'  soldiers ; 
The  which  he  hath  detam'd  for  lewd  employflients* 
Like  a  false  traitor,  and  iinnrious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
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Or  here,  or  eUewhera,  to  the  farthest  verge, 
Th«t  ever  wm  surveyed  by  EogUsb  eye,— 
That  all  the  treaaoM,  for  these  eighteen  yean 
Com  plotted  and  contrived  io  this  land,  , 

Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  All  this  good.— 
That  he  did  plot  the  duU  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest  his  soon-believiug  adversaries ; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sloic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries,  [blood : 
Even  from  the  tongoeless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  mv  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  sowrs.'— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thon  to  this  ? 

Nor,  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  fiwe. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood. 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar,  [ears : 
K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  bItMd 
Shotild  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialise 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou ; 
Free  speech,  and  feariess,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness' soldiers ; 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  wb  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  hu  queen  : 

Now  swallow  down  that    lie. For   Gloster's 

death, 

[  slew  him  not;  but,  to  my  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  1  by  in  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespasn.  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  sool : 
But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
[  did  confess  it ;  and  exactly  begg'd 
Vour  grace's  pardon,  and,  1  hope,  I  had  it 
This  IS  my  fault  :•  As  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  from  the  ranconrof  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
And  interchangeably  hnrl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweemng  traitor's  foot, 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  rentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chambered  in  his  boaom : 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  1  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  oar  trial  day.  [me ; 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ml'd  by 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood  : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision : 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  ancle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We'll  calm  the  dake  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 
Gaunt,  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age:— 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 
K.  Rick,  Ana,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
Gaunt,  When,  Harry  ?  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 
K,  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there 
is  no  boot  [foot ; 

Her.  Myself  I  throw,  dead  sovereisfn,  at  thy 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shsime : 
The  one  nay  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
( Despite  ofdeatb,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,) 


To  dark  dishonour's  use  thoo  alialC  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  bafled  hero ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venora^d  tnim 
The  which  no  balm  can  core,  bat  his  beart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich,  Rage  most  be  withstood 

Give  me  his  gage : — Lions  make  leopards  taoM. 

Nor.  Vea,  but  not  change  their  spots :  take  ImI 
my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.    My  dear  dear  lord. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — spotless  renutation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-timea-barr'd-ap  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  b  a  loyal  breast 
Mine  hononr  is  my  life ;  both  grow  m  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  * 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  hoooor  let  ne  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.   Cousin,  throw  dowa  yov  gage ;  do 
yon  begin.  [sm ! 

Boling.  O,  God  defend  ny  aool  finom  such  ibd 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father^s  si^rht  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  tnis  ont^r'd  dastard  ?    Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  hononr  with  soch  ieeble  wrong , 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  aball  tenr 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear ; 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray^ 
face.  [Esii  Gmmd. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bom  to  ane,  bot  to  com- 


Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  yon  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day ; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  aettled  hate ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone  yon,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Marshal,  command  our  officer  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alanns.        [Exeunt 

ScBNB  II.— 7^  game.    A  Room  in  the  Duketf 

Lancaster^ »  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt,  and  Dueheee  4^0ijo&tem, 

Gaunt.  Alas!  the  part  I  had  m  Gloster's  bleed 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  yoar  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  botchera  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault,  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  eartb« 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offeodera'  beads. 

Duch,  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spar? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springiitf  from  one  root: 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  conrse. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  aestiniea  cot ! 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloaler^— 
One  nhial  full  or  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
Oue  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root,— 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leavee  all  fadsd^ 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt!  his  blood  was  thine;  that  Ud.  te 

womb, 
That  meUle,  that  selfmonld,  that  fiMhion'd  Ikre. 
Made   him   a  man;   and  though  then  liv*al»  and 

breath'st. 
Vet  art  thoa  slain  in  him :  dion  dost  const nt 
In  some  large  measure,  to  thy  father^s  deaHi, 
In  that  thon  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  denair 
beslaag 


In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  i      „ 

Thon  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  lifr. 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  botcher  iWe: 
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That,  -which  in  mean  men  we  entitle^ — ^patience. 
In  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safegoard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  i^ — to  'venge  my  Gloater's  death. 

Gaunt.   Heaven's  is  the  quarrel;  for  heaven's 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight,  [substitute. 

Hath  caused  his  death :  the  which,  if  wrongfully, 
liet  heaven  reven^ ;  for  1  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duck.  Where  then,  alas !   may  I  complain  my- 
self? [defence. 

Gaunt  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and 

DucA.  Why  then,  J  will.    Farewell,  old  Gannt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Onr  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O.  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  jnisfortnne  miss  the  first  career, 
JBe  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford .' 
Farewell,  old  Oaunt ;  thy  sometime  brother's  wife. 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  I 

DucA,    let  one  word   more; — Grief  boondeth 
where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight : 
1  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not,  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
JLo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so : 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.    Bid  him — O,  what  ? 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 
But  empty  lodgings  ana  unfumish'd  viralls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  cheer  there  for  welcome  hot  my  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow,  that  dwells  every  where : 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die ; 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Garford  Green,  near  Coventry.  Lists 
set  out,  and  a  TArone  ;  Heralds,  §fc.  attending. 
Enter  tAe  Lord  MarsAal,  and  Aumerlb. 
Mar.   My   lord   Aumerle,   is    Harry  Hereford 

arm'd? 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  pointi ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar.  The  duke  ot  Norfolk,  sprigntfully  and  bold, 
Stavs  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet 

Aum.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and 
For  nothing  but  his  m^esty's  approach.  [stay 

FiourisA  of  trun^ts.  Enter  King  Richard,  wAo 
takes  Au  seat  on  Ais  tArone;  Gaunt,  and  several 
NohUmen,  wAo  take  tAeir  places.  A  trumpet  is 
sounded,  and  answered  by  onotAer  trumpet 
witfun.  TAen  enter  Norfolk  m  armour,  pre- 
ceded by  a  Herald. 

K.  RicA.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms: 
Aak  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  bis  cause. 

Mar.    In  God's  name,  aud  the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art, 
And  why  thou  com'st,  thus  knightly  clad  in  anns : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quar- 
rel: 
Speak  tmlv,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath ; 
And  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valoor! 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
.  Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
fWhich  heaven  defend  a  knight  should  violate !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  ana  truth, 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue. 


Against  the  duke  of  Hereford,  tbat  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  1  truly  fight,  detend  me  heaven  I 

(He  takes  Ais  seat.) 

Trumpet  sounds.  Enter  Bounobeoke  in  armour, 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  RicA.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knij^ht  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  Ibrmally,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him  m  the  iustice  of  his  cause. 

mar.  What  is  tny  name  ?  and  wherefore  com'st 
thou  hither. 
Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  li^  *^  [rel  ? 

Against  whom  comest  thoo  ?  and  what's  thy  quar- 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven  I 

Boling.  Harrv  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  ir  arms. 
To  prove,  bv  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard>  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.  Ix>rd  Marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  migesty :  [hand, 

For  Mowbray,  and  myself,  are  like  two  men. 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  high- 
ness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  RicA.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  \u  our 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right,        [arms. 
So  be  thv  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  lord ;  which  if  it  to-day  thoa  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear ; 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight — 
My  loving  lord,  {to  Lord  MarsAal)  1  take  my  leave 

of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aomerle : — 
Nor  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. — 
Lo,  as  at  Englisti  feasts,  so  1  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

(To  Gaunt.) 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two- fold  vigour  liil  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'hnviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.   Heaven  in  thy  good   cause  make  (hee 
prosperous ! 
Be  swifl  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant,  and  live. 

Boling.  Mine  inuocency,  and   Saint  George  to 
thrive !  {He  take*  Ais  seat. 

Nor.  {Rising.)  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  cast 
my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  ttichard's  thnme. 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
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His  golden  mcoiitroU^cl  eDihuichisemeDt, 
More  than  ddt  danciii}^  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mitie  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  li^ge, — and  my  companion  peers, — 
Take  from  mv  moath  the  wish  of  happy  years: 
As  gentle  anu  as  jocund,  as  to  jest. 
Go  I  to  fi^t :  Troth  hath  a  quiet  breast 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  secarely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couclied  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

(The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  eeate.) 

mar,  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thv  lance;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

Boling.  [Rising,)  Strong  as  a  tower  m  hope,  I 
cry — ^Amen. 

Mar,  Go  bear  thb  lance  (to  an  Officer)  to  Tho- 
mas, duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Ber,  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself. 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  kuig,  and  him. 

And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  6ght. 

2  Her,  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  GoA,  his  sovereign,  and  to  nim,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
AUendiiMt  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar,  Sound,  trumpets;  ana  set  forward,  com- 
batants. (A  charge  sounded.) 
Stav,  the  kin?  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 
£.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : — 
Withdraw  with  us : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

{A  long  flourish.) 
Draw  near,  {To  t/ie  Combatants.) 

And  list  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  oar  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood,  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds,  plough'd  op    with   neighboors' 

swords: 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
Witli  rival-bating  envy,  set  jou  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 
Which,  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untoo'd  drums, 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood ; — 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  nave  enrich'd  oar  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  straiwer  paths  of  banishment 
Boling.  Your  will  be  done :  This  most  my  com- 
fort be,— 
That  son,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  bieams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  pomt  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment 
K.  Rich,   Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  prononnce : 
Tiie  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ;— 
The  hopeless  word  of— never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pam  of  life. 

Nor.  A  Mavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness*  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 
The  language  1  have  learn'd  these  forty  years. 


My  native  English,  now  I  most  forego 

And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no 

Than  an  onstringed  viol  or  a  harp : 

Or,  like  a  canning  instrument  cas'd  up 

Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  bands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tone  the  hamony. 

Within  my  month  von  have  engaol'd  my  ta^„ 

Doubly  portcullis'd,  writh  my  teeth,  and  lips  ; 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 

Is  made  my  gaoler,  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  opon  a  nurse. 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  papil  now ; 

What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  s]>eechless  deatk. 

Which  robs  my  tongoe  from  breathing  native  breath? 

K.  Rich,   It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compaasiaoale ; 
After  our  sentence,  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor,  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  Eg^ 
To  dwell  b  solemn  shades  of  endless  night 

{Retirimg.' 

K.  RicLRtinrn  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thea . 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banished  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Oar  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer: — 
Yon  never  shall  f so  help  you  truth  and  heaven !) 
Embrace  each  otner's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
ThtB  lowering  temp^  of  your  home-bred  hate. 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  coroplot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  OS,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  oar  land. 

Boling.  I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling,  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy; — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  os. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  Icmd : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm; 
Since  (hoo  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clognng  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor,  No,  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  tnutm; 
My  name  be  blotted  from  (he  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  me. — 
Farewell,  my  liege : — Now  no  wav  can  I  stray; 
Save  back  to  Engumd,  all  the  world  s  my  way. 

[BnL 

K.Rich,  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  asp^t 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away : — Six  frosen  winters  spent. 
Return  (jto  Bolingbroke)  with  welcome  home  froa 
banishment 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs. 
End  in  a  word :  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt,  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  is^ 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  ne  hath  to  ^pend. 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  timea  aboot, 
My  oil-dned  lamp,  and  time-be  wasted  light 
shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endless  mi^t; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich,  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  five. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  tho«  caMi 
give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  soUen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  bot  not  lend  a  i__. 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But.  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich,  Thy  son  is  banish'd  opon  good  advice. 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thoo  then  to  lower? 
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Gamd.  Thini^  sweet  to  tai te,  prove  iu  digeition 
soar. 
Yon  arg^d  me  as  a  judge ;  bat  I  had  rather. 
Yea  woald  have  bid  me  argne  like  a  father : — 
O,  bad  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  faalt  I  shoald  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destrov'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  io  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong.  [so ; 

K.  Ric/L  Cousin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid  him 
Six  years  we  banisn  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Fhuriah,    Exeunt  K.  Richard  emd  Tredn, 

Aum,  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence  must  not 
know, 
From  where  von  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side.       [words. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Boling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue *s  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart  ^ 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Boling,  Joy  absent,  gnef  is  present  for  that  lime. 

Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 
gone.  ^  [ten. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes  one  hour 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for  plea- 
sure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh,  wlien  I  miscall  it  so. 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

BoUng.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Most  I  not  serve  a  long  aj^prenticehood 
To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  iny  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else. 
But  that  1  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  AH  places,  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits. 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens ; 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus; 
There  is  no  virtue  uke  necessity. 
Think  not.  the  king  did  banish  thee ; 
But  thon  the  king :  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  fiuntly  borne. 
€lo,  say— I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 
And  not— -the  king  exil'd  thee  :  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  ^o'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ;        [strexv'd ; 
The  grass,    whereon  thou  tread'st,   the  presence 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  tlut  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light 

Boling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edffe  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat? 
O.  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  bat  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tcnoth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  bring  thee  on 
thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  aud  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then.  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sweet 
soil,  adieu; 
Uy  mother,  and  ray  nurae^  that  bears  me  yet ! 
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Where'er  f  wander,  boast  of  tikis  I  can* — 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

[Estunt. 

Scene  IV^— TAs  same,    A  Room  in  the  King's 
CastU, 

Enter  King  RiCBiiBP,  Bagot,  atul  Obeen  ; 
AuMERLE  following. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe.— Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed  ?  [wind, 

Aum,  'Faith,  none  by  roe :  except  the  north-east 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum;  and  so,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.Rich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Aum.  Farewell: 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  Ihat  taught  me  crafl 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthen'd 

hours^ 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  roe. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but  'tis  doobt. 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Onrself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  itnd  Oreen, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  :— 
How  he  did  seem  to  aive  into  their  hearts. 
With  bumble  and  familiar  courtesy; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  underbearin^  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere,  to  banish  their  aflects  with  him. 
Off  goes  ms  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid— God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tnbute  of  his  supple  knee,  [friends;^ 
Wiih— Thanks,   my   countrymen,   my  loving 
As  were  our  England  w  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland  ;— 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  hege ; 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war 
And,  for  our  coffers — with  loo  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largess,— are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  afiairs  in  hand :  If  that  come  short. 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters : 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich. 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bnsliy,  what  news?  [lord; 

Bushy,  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To  entreat  your  m^esty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he? 

Bushu.  At  Ely-house.  (mind, 

jK.  Rtch.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  physician's 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! 

[Exeunt. 
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Act  II. 


ACT  II. 


SdMB  I. — London,    A  Room  in  Ely-house, 

Oaunt  on  a  couch ;  the  Duke  o/ York,  and  oihere 
standing  by  him, 

Crount.  Will  the  king  come  ?  that  I  may  breathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  coausel  to  his  anstain*d  yoath. 

York.  Vex  not  yoarself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  coaoael  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Wbere  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in 
vain ;  [pain. 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 

Thau  they,  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose; 
Morf  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before : 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
An  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last; 
Writ  iu  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past: 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  andeaf  his  ear. 

York,   No;   it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering 
sounds. 
As,  praises  of  hiii  state  :  then  there  are  foond 
Lascivious  metres ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
I'he  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  aOer,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity. 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  bnss'd  into  his  ears? 
Then  all  ton  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose ; 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 
lose. 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inipir'd; 
And  thuA,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  hist ; 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves : 
iSmall  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 
vVith  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder: 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
Tins  royu  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  tliis  seat  of  Mara, 
This  other  £den,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  bv  nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 
Thin  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Whicn  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  EDgbuid, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry.) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  tliis  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  lor  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out  (1  die  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 
England,  bound  in  with  tlie  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bunds ; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself: 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  wf  re  my  ensuing  death ! 


Enter  King  Richard,   and  QusBM;   Aumbkls, 
Bushy,    Grebn,    Bagot,    Ross,    tmd   Wii«. 

LOUGHBT. 

York.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly   with  his 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  coHs,  being  rag*d,  do  rm  the  more. 
^    fen.  How  fares  our  noble  oncle,  Lancaster? 


n 


'.,  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  How  ist  with  aged 
Gaunt? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compootioBT 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed :  and  gannt  in  being  olo : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaant : 
The  pleasure,  that  some  fathera  feed  onoo. 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean — my  children  s  looks ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hnst  tfaion  made  me  gaoot: 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  rrave,  |^ant  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inhents  nought  but  booe*. 

K.  Rich,  Can  sick  men  play  to  nicely  with  fkes 
names? 

Gaunt,  No,  minery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself; 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  iu  me, 
I  mock  mv  name,  ereat  king,  to  flatter  thee,    [live? 

K.  Rich  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 

Gaunt.  No,  no ;  men  livini^  flatter  those  that  <fie. 

K,  Rich,  Thou,  now  a  dymg,  say'st— tboa  flat, 
ter'st  me.  [be. 

Gemnt.  Ob!  no;  thoa  diest,  though  I  tlie  sicker 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  tkes 
ill.  (theeffl; 

Gaunt.    Now,  He,  that  made  me,  knows  I  acs 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thv  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  fand. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thoa  art, 
Commit'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  core 
Of  those  physicians,  that  first  wounded  thee : 
A  thousand  flatterera  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  bend; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  ^ndsire,  with  a  prophet's  e^e. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  mid  thy  shai 
Deposing  thee  before  thoa  wert  possess'd, 
Wliich  art  poasess'd  now  to  depoie  thyself. 
Why,  cousm,  wert  tliou  regent  of  the  world 
It  were  a  shame,  to  let  this  land  by  lease : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame,  to  shame  it  so? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thoa  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  Uw ; 
And  thou 

K.  Rich.         a  lunatic,  lean-witted  ibol. 

Presuming  on  an  ague's  privile^, 

Dar'st  wiUi  thy  frosen  admonition 

Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  the  royal  blood. 

With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 

Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward*s  son. 

This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  bead. 

Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  oiuvverend  shoaUen. 

Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edwarrl  s  toa 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapu'd  out,  and  drunkenly  caroos'd: 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaninf  soul, 
rwhom  fair  befall  in  neaven  'mongst  happy  sods  Q 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  nod. 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward*s  bfood: 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have ; 
A  nd  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  ag«. 
To  crop  at  once  a  toolon^  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  tWc!— 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentora  be  !— 
Cnnvev  me  to  my  bed,  tlien  to  my  grave : 
Love  uiey  to  live,  that  love  and  honoar  havr. 

[Exit,  bom*  out  by  kit  AtiemdmU 
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K.  Itiek,  And  lei  tbem  die,  that  age  and  snlleM 
have; 
For  both  hast  tboa.  and  both  become  the  ^ve. 

York.  'Beseech  yoor  majesty,  impale  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  yoa,  on  my  life,  and  holds  yoa  dear 
As  Harr^  doke  of  Jlereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich,  Right;  yoa  say  tnie:  as  Hereford's 
love,  so  his ; 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

EnUr  NoRTiiDiiBEBLAin>. 

North,  My  liege,  -old  Gaont  commends  him  to 
yoor  migesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  be  now  ? 

North,  Nay,  nothing ;  all  is  said : 

His  tongoe  is  now  a  stringless  mstraroeot ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  mast  be  bancrapt  so ! 
Thoagh  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe.      [he ; 

K,Hich.  The  ripest  frnit  first  falls,  and  so  doth 
His  time  is  spent,  onr  pilgrimage  most  be : 

So  mach  for  that Now  for  oar  Irish  wars : 

We  roost  sapplant  those  rough  rag-headed  kerns ; 
Which  live  like  venoni,  where  no  venom  else. 
Bat  only  tiiey,  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge. 
Towards  onr  assistance,  we  do  seiae  to  as 
The  plate,  coin,  revenaes,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  oar  ancle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  7  Ah.  how  long 
Shall  tender  doty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment. 
Not  Gaant's  rebukes,  nor  Edward's  private  wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
Aboot  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  soar  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  lace.-— 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first ; 
In  war  was  never  lion  raff'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 
His  fiMse  thou  hast,  tor  even  so  look'd  he, 
AcGomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ; 
Bat.  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  a^inst  tlie  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends ;  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : . 
Hb  bands  were  gnilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
Bat  bloody  vrith  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich,  Why,  ancle,  whats  the  matter  ? 

York,  O,  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  if  von  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  paraoa'd,  am  content  witbaL 
Seek  you  to  seise,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  or  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
la  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gannt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
la  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Herefi)rd's  ri^ht  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  his  castomary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to  aay ; 
Be  not  thyself,  for  bow  art  thou  a  kio^, 
Bnt  by  fair  sequence  and  successLtn 
Kow,  afore  God  (God  forbid  I  say  true  I) 
If  yoo  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters  patent  that  he  hath 
fy  his  attomies-general  to  sue 
Hia  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 
Yoa  pluck  a  thoosaod  dan^rs  on  your  head, 
Yoa  loee  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts. 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  caniiut  think. 

K,  Rich,  Think  what  yoa  will ;  we  seize  into  oar 
hands 
Bis  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 


York,  Vti  not  be  by,  the  while .  My  liege,  fare- 
well: 
What  will  ensne  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  coorses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  oat  good.       [Exit 

K.  Rich,   Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltsbin 
Bid  him  repair  to  as  to  Ely-house,  [straight* 

To  see  this  business :  To-morrow  next 
We  will  lor  Ireland :  and  'lis  time,  I  trow; 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  oarself. 
Our  ancle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. 
Come  on,  oar  queen :  to-morrow  mast  we  Mrt ; 
Be  merry,  for  oar  time  of  stay  is  short.     [Flourish, 
[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumerle, 
Green,  and  Bagot, 

North,  Well,  lords,  the  dake  of  Lancaster  is 
dead. 

Ross,  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  son  is  doke. 

FP^illo,  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North,  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great;  bat  it  mast  break  with 
silence, 
Ere't  be  disborden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North,  Nav,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
speaa  more. 
That  speaks  thy  wotds  again,  to  do  thee  harm ! 

WiUo.  Tends  that,  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke 
of  Hereford? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  my  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him ; 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him. 
Unless  yoa  call  it  good,  to  pity  him, 
Berefl  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North,    Now,  afore  heaven,    'tis   shame  such 
wrongs  aro  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  moro 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  anv  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  lung  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  oar  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross,  The  commons  hath  he  pili'd  vrith  grievonr 
taxes. 
And  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

WiUo,  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
Bnt  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  npon  compromise 
That,  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  ueace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross,  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in 
farm.  [man. 

fVilio.  The  king's  grown  bankrapt,  like  a  broken 

North,  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over 
him. 

Ross,  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate  king  1 
But  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  onr  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 
For  sofferine  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so;  even  through  the  hollow  eves  of 
I  spy  life  peering :  but  I  dare  not  say  [death. 

How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Wiilo,  Nay,  let  as  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thoo 
dost  ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts;  therefore,  be  bold. 
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N^rik.  Then  thns ; — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
In  Brittany,  receiv'd  intellijB^«>nce,  [a  baj 

That  Harry  Hereford,  Reginold  lord  Cobham, 
rrhe  aon  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel) 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
HU  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Watecton,  and  Francis 

Qooiot, — 
M\  these  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Breta^nie, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this ;  bnt  that  they  stay 
The  first  deoartinff  of  the  king  for  Irekind. 
If  then  we  snail  snake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  vnog. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wiue  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 
Ana  make  high  ini^jesty  look  like  itself. 
Away,  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravensporg  : 
But,  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay,  and  be  secret,  and  mvself  will  go.  [fear. 

MOSS.  To  horse,  to  horse  f  urge  doubts  to  them  that 
ffillo.  Hold  out,  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 
there.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^Th»  tame.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Busht,  and  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  migesty  is  too  much  sad : 
Vou  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  aside  life-harminir  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.  [self, 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please  my- 
Fcannot  do  it :  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief^ 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :^  Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothins[  trembles :  at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each  aobstance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  bnt  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glased  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gas'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  bat  confusion ;  ey^d  awry, 
Diftingoish  rorm :  so  your  sweet  migesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds  mapes  of  griefs,  more  than  himself,  to  wail : 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  is  not    Then,  thrice  gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's 

not  seen: 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  ejre, 
Which  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad :  so  heavy  sad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,— 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  ladv. 

Queen.  'Tis  nothing  less :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  fore>father  grief;  mine  is  not  to; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief: 
Or  aomethmg  hath  the  nothing,  that  I  grieve : 
Tia  in  reversion,  that  I  do  possess ; 
Bat  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known :  what 
I  cannot  name ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot 

En^er  Green. 

Orvm.  God  save  your  majesty!— and  well  met 
gentlemen : — 
I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  lor  Ireland. 

Qwen,  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope,  he  is ; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then  wherefore  dost  thon  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 


Green,  That  he,  ov  hope,  might  iMie  rHBr'4  kis 

power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  kuid: 
The  banish'di  Bulingbroke  repeals  bimaelf. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 
Queen,  Now  God  in  heaven  fiirlnd ! 

Green,    O,  madam,  'tis  too  true:   and  that  is 

llVtey. 


The  lord  Northumberland,  his  yooiw  mm  Henry 
The  lords  of  Rots,  Beaumood,  and  Willooghby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  bin. 


Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed  Korthm- 
berland. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction. 
Traitors? 

Green,  We  have  :  whereon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  hia  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  aervanta  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke.  [woe. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  mid¥rife  to  mj 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  hdr : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy ; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy,  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shaU  hinder  ne? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  Yoek. 

Green,  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen,  With  signs  of  war  about  his  md  neck; 

O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  f- 

Uncle, 

For  heaven's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thooghls : 
Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  gnH, 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  hone : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 


Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  fifr  lord,  yonr  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 

York,  He  was  r— why,  so!— go  all  which  way 
itwfll!- 
llie  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  coM, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound ; 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  ford,  I  had  foirot  to  tell  jimrlniiidhip 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there  ; — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest 

York.  What  is  rt,  knaveV 

Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  dodteas  £ed 

York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do: — I  would  to  God, 
fSo  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  H.) 
The  king  had  cut  off  mv  head  with  my  biutheilfc— 
What,  are  there  posts  despatched  for  IrelaBd7— 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister, — cousin,  I  wooM  say :  prmy,  ] 

me. —  [aoi 

Go,  fellow,  fto  the  Servant)  tot  thee  boae. 
And  bring  away  the  armonr  that  is  there. — 

[Exit 
Gentlemen,  will  yon  go  master  men  ?  if  I  k 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  allai  rs. 
Thus  thmst  disorderly  into  my  hands. 
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NeTer  believe  roe.    Both  are  my  kinsinen ; — 

TTio  one's  iiiy  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 

And  daty  bids  defend ;  the  other,  again, 

Is  my  kinftman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong*d : 

Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 

Well,  somewhat  we  most  da— Come,  consin,  TU 

Dispose  of  yoQ  : — Go  muster  np  yoar  men, 

Ana  meet  me  presently  at  Berluey-castle. 

1  should  to  Piasby  too  ^ — 

But  time  will  not  permit : — ^AII  is  uneven. 

And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen, 

Buaky,  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ire- 
land, 
But  none  returns.    For  as  to  levy  power, 
ProDortionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  ail  impossible. 

Green,  Besides,  our  nearness  \o  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot,  And  that's  the  wavering  commons;  for 
their  love 
Lies  m  their  purses  \  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  nils  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy,  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally  con- 
demn'd. 

Bagot,  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green,  Well,  I'll  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol- 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there.         [castle ; 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  von :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  us ; 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  ns  all  in  pieces. — 
Will  yon  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No ;  I'D  to  Ireland  io  his  majesty. 
Farewell ;  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bushjf.  ThaOs  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  nndertakes, 
l«— numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry ; 
Wh«re  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  ny. 

Busky,  Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again,  [ever. 

Bagot,  1  fear  me,  never 

[Exeunt. 
8CESE  llL—TAe  Wilds  in  Glostershire, 

Enter  Bounqbrokb  and  Northumbbrlamd, 
with  Forces. 

Bolina.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North,  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome ; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  aud  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  wav 
From  Ravenspnrg  to  Cots  wold,  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  WilToughby,  wanting  your  company  : 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel :    ' 
But  theirs  is  sweetena  with  tlie  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit,  which  I  possess : 
And  nope  to  joy,  is  little  less  in  joy. 
Than  hope  eiyoy'd  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short ;  as  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Boling,  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Tlian  your  good  words.  But  who  comes  here  r 

Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  firom  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  leamM 
his  health  of  yon. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Porty,  No,  ray  good  lord ;  he  hath  forsook  the 
Broken  nis  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd  [court, 

Tlie  boosehold  of  the  king. 


North,  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake  together. 

Percy.   Because  your  lordship  was  proclairo*d 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg,       [traitor. 
To  offer  service  to  tne  duke  of  Hereford : 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
boy? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgot. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.  (duke. 

North,  Then  learn  to  know  him  now ;  this  is  the 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  yon  my  service. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert 

Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ringmy  good  mends: 
And,  as  my  fortunes  ripen  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley?  And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tail  of 

trees, 

Mann*d  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard : 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 

None  else  of  name,  and  noble  estimate.         [moor ; 

Enter  Ross  and  Willouohby. 

North.  Here  comes  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Wil- 
loughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Boimg.  Welcome,  my  ,lords :  I  wot,  your  love 
A  banisn'd  traitor :  all  my  treasury  [pursues 

Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross.  I  our  presence  makes  us  ricu,  most  noble 
lord. 

Willo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it 

Boling.  Bvermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the 
poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortnne  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North,  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  m^  message  is  io  yoa 

Boling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is— -to  Lancaster ; 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England  : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say.  [ing. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord  :  'tis  not  my  mean- 
To  raae  one  title  of  your  honour  out : — 
To  you.  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  tne  roost  glorious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  duke  of  York  ;  to  know,  what  pricks  yoa  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time. 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self- bom  arms. 
Enter  York,  attended, 

Boling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  mv  words  by  you. 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle  1 

CKneels.; 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  fiilse.  [knee 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle ! 

York.  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  ancle  me  no  nncle  * 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle :  and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  angracioos  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  these  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 

But  then  more  why: Why  have  they  dar*d  to 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ;       [inarch 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war ; 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms? 
Com'st  thou,  because  tne  anointed  king  is  hence? 
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Why,  foolieh  boy,  the  king  is  left  behmd, 
Aouio  roy  loyal  Doaom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  dow  the  lord  of  nnch  liot  voiith. 
As  when  brave  Oauut,  thy  father,  ana  myself. 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  yonng  Mars  of  men, 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee, 
And  minister  correction  io  thy  fault ! 

Baling.  My  ^cious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault 
On  what  condition  litatids  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York,  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree, — 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish *d  man,  and  here  art  come, 
fiefore  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling.  As  I  was  banisb'd,  I  was  banish'd  Here> 
ford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  coble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  : 
You  are  my  father,  for.  melhinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wand'ring  vagabond ;  mv  rights  and  royalties 
Plucked  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  bom  ? 
If  that  my  cousiu  king  be  king  of  Fnglaod, 
It  must  be  granted,  I  am  the  duke  ot  Lancaster. 
Yon  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman : 
Had  von  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained,  and  sold ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law  :  Attorneys  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abas'd. 
Ro$9.  It  stands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him  right 

ff^illo.  Base  men  by  his  eodowments  are  made 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  yoo  this, 
I  have  had  reeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  labonrd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  vray. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — ^it  may  not  be ; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North,  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coining  is 
But  for  his  own :  and,  for  the  ri^ht  of  that, 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  rive  him  aid  ; 
And  let  him  ne*er  see  ioy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak, and  all  ill  left: 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  yon  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  yon, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  fare  you  well ; — 
Unless  yoa  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  yoa  for  this  night 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol-castle ;  which  they  say  is  held 
Bv  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices, 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  nave  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  nay  be,  1  will  go  with  you : — but  yet 
ril  pause ; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  yon  are : 
Thiogs  past  lednan,  are  now  with  me  past  rare. 

[Exeunt. 


ScBNE  IV.— ii  Cawtp  m  Wales. 
Enter  Sausbory  and  a  Captam. 

Can  Mj  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  staid  ten  day«, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves :  iarewdl. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  WeUunu; 
The  king  reposethall  hu  confidence 
In  thee.  [stay. 

Cop.  Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead :  we  wfll  do< 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  withered. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixea  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  enrai. 
And  lean  look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  ei^joy, 
I'he  other,  to  ei\joy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  sinis  foreran  toe  death  or  fall  of  kings* — 
Farewell;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd.  Richard  their  king  is  dead.    [EsiL 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard  !  with  the  eyes  of  hcnty  mind. 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  u|ioii  thy  foes ; 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.         lEsk, 

ACT  III. 

ScKNB  l.—BoUngbroke's  Camp  at  BrietoL 

Enter  Bounobrokb,  York,  NoRTHUMBERLAim. 
Pbrct,  WiLLOUGHBT,  RoBs  :  Ogictre  bekini, 
with  BiTSifr  and  Grbbn,  prieonere. 

Boling.    Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  aonls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodiesO 
With  too  much  nr^ng  your  peraicions  lives. 
For  'twere  no  chanty :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  inv  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  nnfola  some  causes  of  your  death. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  b  blood  and  lioearoentt, 
E|y  you  unhappied  and  disfignr'd  clean. 
You  have,  in  manner^  with  yonr  sinful  boors. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  oossession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  checks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  fool  wroqgiL 
Myself— a  prince,  by  fortune  of  uiy  birth ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  near  in  love, 
I'ill  yoo  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'a  my  English  breath  in  foreign  cloods. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
Whilst  vou  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark  d  my  parks,  and  fell'd  roy  forest  woods 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Ras'd  out  my  imi  ress,  leaving  me  no  sign« — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  mora,  much  more  than  twice  all  thi% 
Condemns  you  to  the  death : — See  them  defiver^ 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death.  [over 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  denth  to  ne. 
Than  Bulinabroke  to  England. — Lords,  ferewelL 

Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take  cm 
souls. 
And  plague  ii\justice  with  the  pains  of  beD. 

Boling.    My   lord   Northumberland,  see  thea 
despatch'd. 
[Exeunt  Northumberland  and  oihmrtp  with 
Prisoners. 
Uncle,  yoo  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  boose ; 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated s 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends  : 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'cL 

Yorir.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have   deapalck'd 
With  letters  of  yoor  love  to  ber  al  laift. 
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Ao/Mi^.TbanV8,  gentle  ancle. — Come,  lords,  away; 
To  fight  witb  UleiMower  and  his  complices : 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [t!xeunt, 

ScsNB  Ih—The  Coast  ofPTaUs.  A  Castle  in  View. 
FUmrtMh:   Drums  and  Trumpets.    Enter  King 

KiGHARD,  Bishop  of  Caruslb,  Aumsrl£,  and 

Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barklottghly -castle  call  yoa  this  at  hand  ? 

^tiM.  Yes,  my  lord :  How  brooks  yoar  grace  the 
air. 
After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ?  Ijoy, 

K.  Eich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salate  thee  with  my  hand, 
ThoQffh  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoois : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Pbys  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting; 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  ^et  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nons  sense : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  tuck  op  thy  venom. 
And  heavy- gaited  toads,  lie  in  taear  way ; 
Doing  annovance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder; 
AVhose  oouble  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  mv  senseless  comnration,  lords ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  fiilter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  that  Power,  that 
made  von  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  yon  kiitf ,  in  spite  of  alL 
The  means,  that  heaven  yields,  must  be  embrao'd. 
And  not  neglected;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse; 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin  I  know'st  thou 
not, 
ThsA  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  tlie  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders,  and  in  ontra^,  bloody  here : 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  nirht  being  pluck'd  from  ofi' their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke,— 
Who  all  this  while  hath  reveli'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'riiiff  witli  the  anti(K>des, — 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  eas^ 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self  affrighted,  tremble  at  hit  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
Hie  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord : 
For  every  man,  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  onr  golden  crown, 
Ood  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
Aglorious  angel ;  then,  if  angels  fight,  [right 

Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  heaven  still  gnards  the 

Enter  Salisbury. 
Welcome,  my  lord ;  How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 
8aL  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm :  Discomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late.  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 


Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 

O,  call  back  yesterday,  ma  time  return, 

And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late , 

O'erthrows  thy  ioys,  Iriends,  fortune,  and  thy  state; 

For  all  the  Welsbmen.  hearing  thou  wcrt  dead. 

Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispera'd,  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale  ?  [men 

K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 

And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reason  io  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls,  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege ;  remember  who  yon  are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  foreot  myself:  Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty !  thou  sleep'st 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  onr  thoughts :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.    But  who 
Comes  here? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 

l»«ge> 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  oi>en,  and  my  heart  prepar'd; 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  nnfola. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  loss  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  God, 
We'll  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so : 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay ; 
The  worst  is— death,  and  death  will  nave  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  ann'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores* 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hanl  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have  arm*d  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  hills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  telL 

K.  Rich,  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale 
so  ilL 
Where  is  the  eari  of  Wiltshire?  where  is  Basot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it 
I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolin^roke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 
my  lord.  [demption! 

K.  Rich,  O  villains,  yipers,  damn'd  without  re- 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man !  [heart ! 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  vnurm'd,  that  sting  my 
Three  Judasses,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  iudas  1 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate  *.'- 
Again  uncurse  their  souls  ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands :  those,  whom  yoo 
curse, 

FF 
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Have  felt  the  wont  of  deal's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low.  gnr'd  in  the  hollow  groood. 

Atom,  U  Bushy,  Oreen,  and  the  eu\  of  Wilt- 
shire, dead  ?  [heads. 

Scroop,   Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their 

Aum,  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his 
^  power  ?  [speak : 

K,  Rich,  No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  no  man 
Liet's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let^s  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so, — ^for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death : 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven*s  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kiosks  :— 
How  some  have  been  depos*d,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos*d  : 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed; 
All  murdered : — For  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Reeus  death  his  coort :  and  there  the  antic  sits. 


J  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd, and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing^  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  humoured  tnns. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and-4arewell,  \mg  I 
Cover  your  beads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respec^ 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  wan^  taste  grief. 
Need  friends: — Subjected  thus. 
How  can  von  say  to  me — ^I  am  a  king?  [woes. 

Car,  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wau  their  present 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  (ear  the  toe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  b  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe. 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourseUH 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ^  no  worse  can  come,  to  fight: 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death ; 
Where  fearioff  dyiitf ,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aunt.  My  father  oath  a  povrer,  enquire  of  him; 
And  leara  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K,  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well  :-^PnHid  Boliog. 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  oor  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  overblown  ; 
An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  oor  own.— 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  oor  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop,  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  toe  day : 

So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 
My  tongue  bath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  :— 
Yoor  uncle  York  hath  joined  with  Boliugoroke; 
And  all  yoor  northern  castles  yielded  op. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K,  Rick,  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 

Beshrew  thee,  ooosin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

{To  Aumerle.) 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now?  What  comfort  have  we  now? 
Bv  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly. 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
G«L  to  Flint  castle ;  there  1*11  pine  away : 
A  king,  woe*s  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power.  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  und,  that  hath  some  hope  to  {(row. 
For  I  have  none : — ^Let  no  man  speak  agam 


To  altor  this,  for  ooansel  is  but  Tain. 

Aum,  My  liege,  one  word. 

A.  Rich,  He  does  me  doable  ^ 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flattories  of  hia  k-„ 

Dischar^  my  followers,  let  them  hence  |— Away, 
From  Bichard's  mght^  to  BolingbiDke*s  lair  day. 


8cmnm,-^Wale9.    B^ort FUmt  Catik, 

Enter,  with  tintm  and  eolomrg,  Bounobboo  ami 

Forces;  York,  NoBiHOMBBUAitp,  amdothert 

Boling,  So  that  by  this  mtolligence  we  leai% 
The  Welshmen  are  dispera'd ;  and  Salishuij 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  kii^,  who  Utoly  landed. 
With  some  few  private  friends,  npoo  this  ooasL 

North,  The  news  is  very  fan:  and  good,  my  lotd, 
Richard,  not  far  firom  hence,  hath  hid  lus  bead. 

York,  It  would  beseem  the  lord  NorthmnberkBd, 
To  say— king  Richard :— AUck  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 

North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me :  only  to  be  brief 
Left  I  his  tide  out  ^ 

York,  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  hare  been  so  brief  with  hm,  be  wwU 
Have  been  so  brief  with  yoa,  to  shorten  Toa. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  yoor  whole  head's  length. 

Boling,   Mistake  not,   uncle,  farther  tfaoa  yoo 
should.  IsboaU. 

York.  Take  not,  good  ooosb,  farther  tban  yoa 
Lest  TOO  mis-take:  The  heavens  are  o'er  yoor  heod 

Boling,  I  know  it,  uncle :  and  oppose  iMt 
Myself  against  their  wilL— But  who  cornea  hen  ? 

Enter  PwMor, 

Wen,  Harry ;  what,  win  not  this  castle  yidd  r 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mami'd,  my  lor^ 
Against  thyentrance. 

Boling,  Royally ! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king? 

Percff,  Yes,  ■▼  |[ood  ksd^ 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerie,  lord  SafisbaqTt 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence :  who,  I  cannot  leam. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlirie. 

Boling,  Noble  lord,  (To  NmikJ 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  braxen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  porie 
Into  his  ruin'd  eara,  and  thus  deliver. 
Harry  Bolinebroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  1^ 
And  sends  aUegiance,  and  tne  faith  of  heoi^ 
To  his  most  royal  person :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power; 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeard. 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  fireely  granled: 
If  not,  rU  use  the  a^antage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blso^ 
Ram'd  firom  the  wounds  of  slanghter'd  EngHshmea: 
The  which,  how  faroff'from  the  mind  of  BMingbioki 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  shoald  bedmeh 
The  firesh  green  lap  of  fair  kinc  Richard's  had. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderiT  shaH  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  toe  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 

{Nortknmberland  adoancee  to  the  ooatt^ 
with  a  trumpet,) 
Let's  maroh  without  the  noise  of  threafuipg  4nm> 
That  from  the  castle's  totter'd  battlemente 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  wen  perused. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  sfaoold 
With  no  less  terrur  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thnnd*riaf  si 
At  meeting  teara  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heat 
Be  he  the  fire,  m  be  the  yielding  water ; 
The  rage  be  lus,  while  on  the  ewth  I  rain 
My  watera ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on*  and  mark  king  Rifcbtrd  bow  ha 
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A  parh  gounded,  and  answered  5y  another  trum- 
pet within.     Flourith.     Enter  on   the  wails 
King  Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Cmxlisle,  Au- 
MEKLB,  Scroop,  and  Sajasbvry, 
York.  See,  aee,  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear, 
At  doth  the  bloahiag  diacootented  son 
From  oat  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east^ 
When  he  perceivea  the  envioas  clouds  are  beat 
To  dim  his  slory,  aad  to  staio  the  track 
Of  his  blight  passage  to  the  Occident 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  kinc ;  behold  his  eye. 
As  htrght  as  is  the  eaaTe's,  lightens  forth 
ControDing  majesty :  Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  shonld  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 
K.  Bieh.  We  ara  amas'di  and  thus  long  have 
we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

(To  Northumberland.) 
Becaose  we  thooght  oorself  thy  lawfal  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  jomts  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  Ood 
That  hath  dtsmiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship : 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unl^  be  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  tou  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; — 
Yet  know, — my  master,  Ood  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf,^ 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  onbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glorT  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Boliogbroke,  (for  yond*,  methinks,  be  is,) 
That  every  stride  be  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treason :  He  is  come  to  ope 
llie  pmrple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mother's  sous 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face ; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  vrith  fiuthful  English  blood. 

North.  The  kin^  of  heaven  forbid,  oar  lord  the 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms  (king 

Be  rush'd  upon !  Thy  thrice  noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
And  Dy  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents,  that  spring  from  one  roostgracious head ; 
And  by  the  buned  hand  of  warlike  Oaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Composing  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said,— 
Hifl  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  Ibr  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees: 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust. 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  nu^esty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman.  I  credit  him. 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say^ — thus  the  king 
returns; — 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands  ^ 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

/To  Aumerle.) 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 
Aum.  No,  good  my  lord ;  let* s  fight  with  gentle 


Till  time  lend  friends,  and  firlends  their  helpful 
swords.  [of  nune, 

K.  Rich.  O  Ood  !  O  Ood !  that  e*er  this  tongue 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  oS  again 
With  words  of  sooth !  O.  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that!  could  forget  what  I  have  been ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  mast  be  now .' 
Swell'st  tliou,  proud  heart  ?  V\\  give  thee  scope  to 

beat. 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

Amm,  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Boling- 
broke. [he  submit  ? 

K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must 
The  king  shall  do  it    Most  he  be  depos'd  ' 
The  king  shall  be  contented.   Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o*Ood's  name,  let  it  go 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown ; 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 
My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-stafi*; 
My  subjects,  for  a  oair  of  carved  saints ; 
And  my  large  kingaom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  ^rave,  an  obscure  ^ve  : — 
Or  I'll  be  buned  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  snbjecti'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereijpi's  head : 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live ; 
And,  buned  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 
Aumerle,   thou   weep'st;  My  tender-hearted  cou« 

sin!— 
We'll  make  fool  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  com. 
And  imike  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  mateh  with  shedding  teara  ? 
As  thus ; — To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth :  and,  therein  laid, — There  lies^ 
Two  kinsmen,  dig^d  their  graves  with  weeping 

eyes? 
Would  not  this  in  do  well?— Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  kiog  Bolingoroke  ?  will  his  mi^ty 
Oive  Richard  leave  to  live,  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay. 

North.  My  lord,  m  tfie  base  court  be  doth  attend 
To  speak  wito  you ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down? 

KiRich.  Down,  down,  I  come:  like  glisttriog 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

{North,  retires  to  Boling.J 
In  the  base  court?  Base  court,  where  kings  grow 

base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
^  the  base  court?   Come  down?  Down  court! 

down  kin^ ! 
For  night-owls  shnek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sinff.  {Exeunt t  from  above. 

Bolina.  What  says  his  msgesty? 

North,  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants  below. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  nuyesty. — 
My  gracious  lord,—  (Kneeling.) 

iCRich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'a  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  \easiy{touching  his  own  ^a</,)although 
your  knee  be  low. 

Boling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own 

PF* 
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K.  Rich,  Your  own  ia  yonrs,  and  I  am  yoan, 
and  alL 

Baling.  So  far  be  mioe,  my  most  redoabted  krd. 
As  ray  true  service  shall  deserve  year  love. 

K,  Rich,  Well  yoa  deserve :— They  well  deserve 
to  have. 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  sorest  way  to  get — 
Uncle,  jfive  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes. 
Tears  show  their  love,  bat  waut  their  remedies.— 
Cousin,  I  am  too  yoang  io  be  yoor  father. 
Though  you  are  old  eoough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  yoa  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  most,  what  force  will  have  ns  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London :— Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Baling,  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich,  Then  T  must  not  say,  no. 

IFlaurish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  W.-^Langley,  The  Duke  of  York's  Garden, 
Enter  the  Quebn,  and  two  ladies. 

pueeti.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavv  thonght  of  care  ? 

]  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think, 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen,  "iiliy  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport 

1  Lady.  Madam,  weUi  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have,  1  need  not  to  repeat; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  111  sing. 

Queen.  Tis  well  that  thoa  hast  caose ; 

But  thoo  sbouldst  please  me  better,  woaldst  thoa 

weep.  ^    [good. 

1  Lady.  I  coold  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  yoo 

Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do  me 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee.  [good. 

But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Lef  s  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 

Enter  a  Gardener,  and  two  Servants, 
My  wretchedneM  onto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state :  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

{Queen  €md  Ladies  retire.) 

Gard.  Qot  bind  thoo  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks. 
Which,  like  unmly  childreoj  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
Give  some  sapportance  to  the  bending  twigs.— 
Go  thoo,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fastgrowing  sprays. 
That  look  too  loftjr  in  the  commonwealth : 
All  mast  be  even  in  our  government — 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  ^  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  8erv,  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  m  a  model,  our  firm  estate  ? 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace  :— 

He,  that  hath  suffered  this  disorder'd  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 
shelter. 


That  seemed  m  eating  him  to  hold  him  op^ 
Are  plack'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolii^broke ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Boshy,  Green. 

1  8erv.  What,  aretheydead? 

Gard,  They  are ;  and  BolingfaroU 

Hath  seis'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh !  what  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land^ 
As  we  this  garden !  We  at  time  of  year 
Do  woond  tne  bark,  the  skin  of  oar  fmit-trees; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  Uood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confoond  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  ^reat  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  ne  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.    All  superfluous  branchea 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so.  himself  mid  bme  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hoars  hath  qaite  thrown  down. 

1  8erv,  What,  thmk  yoa  then,  the  king  ahali  be 
depos'd? 

Gctrd.  Depressed  he  is  already;  and  depoa^d, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be :  Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  Yoik'^ 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen,  O,  I amnress'd to  deafii, 

Tluroogh  want  of  speaking ! — Thou,  old  Adara> 
likeness,  {Coming  from  her  concealmenL) 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  nnpleasin^  news  ? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested,  tbee 
To  make  a  second  Mi  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say,  king  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  bow, 
Cam'stthon  by  these  ill-tidings?  speak,  thoa  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news ;  yet,  what  I  say,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  m  the  mighty  hola 
Of  Bolingbroke ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himaell^ 
AimI  some  few  vanities,  that  make  him  li^t; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  BoUi^roke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  yoa  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so; 
t  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  nuschance,  that  art  so  light  of  fiiol. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thoo  tfaink'al 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast — Come,  ladies,  goy 
To  meet  at  Lonaon  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  BoUngbrake? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
1  wotdd,  the  plants4hou  grafVst  may  never  grow. 
[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard,  Poor  qoeen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  ■» 
worse, 
I  wonld,  my  skill  were  subtect  to  thy  cnrae. — 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  oere,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  roth,  here  shortly  shall  be  aeen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weepii^  qoeen.    \EsemL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L-LofMiofi.  Westminster  HaHTht  Lards 
spiritual  on  the  right  of  the  throne  ;  the  Lords 
tempered  on  the  /^;  the  Commons  betoec^ 

Enter  Bolingbrokb,  Admbrlb,  Sukeet,  Nobih- 
UMBBRLAND,  Pbrcy,  Fitzwatee,  onotkerLord, 
Bishop  of  Caelule.  Abbot  o/*  WEBnuNvnB, 
cmd  Attendants,    Officers  behind  with  Baooi. 

Bo/mo.  Call  forth  Bagot:^ 
Now,  Euigot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performM 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot,  Then  set  before  my  (ace  the  lotd  AaaHris> 
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BoUng,  Conmn,  stand  forth,  and  look  opon  that 
man.  [ton^ne 

Bagot  My  lord  Aamerle,  I  know  yoar  danog 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  bath  deliver'd. 
In  that  dead  time,  when  Oloater's  death  was  plotted, 
I  beard  yon  say, — Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  rBcuhethfrom  the  restful  English  court 
Am  far  as  Calais »  to  mu  uncle* s  head? 
Amonnt  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  yon  say.  that  yon  had  rather  refuse 
llie  offer  of  an  hnndred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  bow  blest  thb  land  woold  be. 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum,  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars. 
On  eqnal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement? 
''Bither  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'roos  lips. — 
•  There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thon  hast  said  is  false, 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stein  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

BoHng.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  shalt  not  teke  it  up. 

Aum,  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

FitM,  If  that  thy  valonr  stend  on  sympathies. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine : 
Bt  that  fair  sun,  that  shows  me  where  thou  stend'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vanntingly  thou  spak'st  it. 
That  thon  wert  cause  of  noble  Oloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier*s  point 

Aum.  Thon  darst  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 

FUm.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum,  Fitswater,  thon  art  damn*d  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy,  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true> 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust: 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee,  to  the  eztremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing ;  seise  it,  if  thon  dar'st 

Aum,  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off*. 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  I       [Aumerle : 

Lord,  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  ihy  treacherous  ear 
from  sun  to  sun :  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st  [at  all : 

Aum,  Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  ril  throw 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  snch  as  yon. 

Surrey,  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Anmerie  and  yon  did  talk.       [then ; 

Fiix,  My  lord,  'tis  true :  yon  were  in  presence 
And  yon  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true.        (true. 

Smrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is 

Pitz.  Surrey,  thon  liest 

Surrey,  Dishononrable  boy! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
'Hll  thon  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
Id  proof  whereof^  there  is  my  honour's  pavm ; 
Bitfage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st 

Fiim,  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  dnnk,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
1  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  opon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
Aa  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Anmerie  is  goilty  of  my  true  api>eal : 
BeaidM,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  sav. 
That  thou,  Aumerie,  didst  send  two  of  toy  men 
TV>ezec«ta  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  vrith  a  gage, 


That  Norfolk  lies :  here  do  1  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour.  tk^fc* 

Boling,  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 
Till  Norfolk  be  repealed :  repealed  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  aJl  his  land  and  signories:  when  he's  retum'd^ 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  this  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen.-- 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fou^rht 
For  Jesu  Christ ;  in  glorious  Christiau  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross. 
Against  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Itelv ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  g#ve 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  lour. 

Boling,  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfdlk  dead  ? 

Car,  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  loM.  [bosom 

Baling,  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appelkints. 
Your  diflferences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  io  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York,  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-plnck'd  Richard :  who  vrith  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand  : 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him,— 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

Boling.   In  God's  name.  I'll  ascend  the  regal 

Car.  Marry,  God  forbid  I —  [throne. 

Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard;  then  true  nobless  would  «# 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  kine  ? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  jndg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them. 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anomted,  crowned,  planted  nianv  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present?  O,  forbid  it,  God,    ^ 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks^ 
Stin^d  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  kin[^. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  kmg. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king  : 
And  if  yon  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, — 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  vrith  Turks  aud  infidels. 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace^  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  vrith  ^nd  confound ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  caird 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  a^nst  this  house. 
It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth : 
Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  yon — woe  !    ^ 

North,  Well  have  you  aigo'd,  sir;  and,  for  your 

Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  ^oo  here : — 

My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 

To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial.— 

May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  snit  ? 
Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 

He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 

Without  suspicion. 

York,  I  will  be  his  conduct     [Exit, 

Boling,  Lords,  yon  that  are  here  under  oorarrest». 

Procure  your  sureties  for  yoor  days  of  answer:— ^ 
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Little  are  we  beboMen  to  year  love,   {To  Carlisle.) 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  haoda. 

Re-enter  York,  wtfA  King  Richard,  emd  Officers 
bemring  the  croum,  §^c, 

K.  Rich,  Alack,  wh^  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  oft  the  reaal  thoughts 
Wherewith  1  rei^a'd  ?  I  hardly  vet  have  learned 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  : — 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.    Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men :  Were  they  not  mine? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Jndas  did  tf  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one;  I,  in  twelve  tboosand, 

none. 
God  save  the  king ! — ^Will  no  man  say  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  kiqg!  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yety  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

Yorir.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 
Which  tired  migesty  did  make  thee  offer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolinj^broke.  [seise  the  crown ; 

K,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown : — Here,  coosin. 
Here,  on  this  side,  my  hand ;  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water: 
The  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  yon  mount  up  on  high. 

Baling,  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K.  RicJL  Mv  crown  I  am;  but  still  my  griefs  are 
Yon  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose,  [mine  : 
But  not  my  gnefs :  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

JlfUng*  Part  ot  your  cares  yon  give  me  with  your 
crown.  [down. 

K.  Rich,  Your  cares,  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my  cares 
My  care  i»-4oss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is-^ain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
lliey  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

BoUn^.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  croMm? 

K,  Rtck.  Ay,  no;— no,  ay:— for  1  must  nothing 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee.  [be ; 

•^ow  mark  me  bow  I  will  undo  myself: — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  nnwiekly  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  oat  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm. 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  migesty  I  do  forswear : 
My  manors,  rents,  and  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acte,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  roe ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  ^ev'd ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  acniev'd ! 
Long  may*st  thoa  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
Anosoon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthlv  pit! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unkiuj^'d  Richard  savs. 
And  send  him  many  vears  ofsnnshine  days: 
What  more  remains  f 

North.  No  more,  but  that  yon  read 

[Qffermg  a  pitper,) 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
Tnat,  by  confessii^  them,  the  souls  of  men 
Mar  deem  that  yon  are  worthily  depos'd. 

A.  Rich  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  ravel  ont 
My  weav'd-up  tollies?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record^ 
Wowd  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop, 
Tn  read  a  lecture  of  them?  If  then  woaldst, 
Tbefe  shouldst  thoa  find  one  beinoos  article,— 


Cootaim'iur  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oaCb.— 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  beavf«>- 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  n^. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myselC 
Though  some  of  yoa.  with  Pilate,  wash  yow  bwds, 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  yoa  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  soar  crossi. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  yoor  aiik 

North,  My  lord,  despatch :  read  o'er  theae  arGcW 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eves  are  full  of  tears,  I  caanot  aec: 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  moch. 
But  thej  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  ifl  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest: 
For  I  have  given  here  mv  soul's  conaent. 
To  undeck  the  pompons  body  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  base;  and  sovereignty,  a  slave; 
Proud  maiesty,  a  subject;  state,  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord,-  [man, 

K.  Rich,  No  lord  of  thine,  ihoa  haogbt,  iMoltiBf 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font,— 
But  'tis  usurped : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 
Hiat  I  have  worn  so  many  vrinters  oot. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myaelf ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  snn  of  BoUogbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  In  water-drops  ! —        [good,} 
Good  king, — great  king, — (and  yet  not  grealij 
An  if  my  word  oe  sterling  yet  in  England^ 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  stiaight ; 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  Dankmpt  of  his  nuuestv. 

Bcling,   Go  some  of  yon,  and  (etch  n  lookiag- 
glass.  [Exit  am  Atiemdamt. 

North,  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glaaa  doth 
come.  (tobrL 

K.  Rich.  Fiend!  thoa  tonnenfst  ne  ere  I  ooae 

Bolinp,  Urge  it  no  more,  mv  lord  Northnmbefkad. 

North,  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

K.  Rich.  Tbev  shaU  be  satisfied ;  III  readensogb. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's — myseIC 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glass. 
Give  me  that  ^lass,  and  therein  will  I  re«d. — 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?    Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 
And  made  no  deeper  wonnds  1 — O,  flattering  glasi. 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity. 
Thoa  dost  beguile  me!    Was  this  face  the  froe 
That  every  day  under  his  bnasehold  roof 
Did  keep  ten  tnousand  men  ?   Was  this  the  laee. 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 
Was  this  the  faoe,  that  fiic'd  so  many  follies. 
And  was  at  last  out-iac'd  bv  Bolingorokc  ? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  iaoe : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  lace : 

{Dashes  the  glass  agtunst  the  grmmd.] 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  u  a  hundred  skivera^— 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  mv  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Boling.  The  shadow  of  yoor  sorrow  hath  deshvr'4 
The  shadow  of  your  fiice. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

Hie  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ha !  lef  s  see  : — 
'TIS  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  roerelv  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortor'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance :  and  I  thank  thee,  kiifr 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'at 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teacbest  roe  the  waj 
How  to  lament  the  cause.    Ill  beg  one  dooo. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  yoo  no  more. 
Shfilllobtainit? 

Boling.  Name  it  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coosb?  Why,  I  am  greater  Ihsa 
a  king: 
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For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  bat  tabjects;  beiog  now  asobject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Bemg  BO  great,  I  haye  do  need  to  beg. 

Baling.  Yet  ask. 

K.  iZtcA.  And  shall  I  have? 

Boiin^.  YoQ  shall 

A.  Rtck.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Baling.  Whither?  [sights, 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  yonr 

BoUng.   Go,  some  .of  yon,  convey  him  to  the 
Tower.  [yoa  all, 

JT.  Rich,  O,  good !  Convey  ?— Conveyers   are 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  tnie  king's  fall. 
[MxtMnt  K.  Richwrd,  9omc  Lords,  and  a  Guard 

Boimg,   On  Wednesday  next,  we  solemnly  set 
down 
Oar  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yoorselves. 

l^euni  all  Imt  the  Abbot,  Bishop  qf  Carlisle, 
and  Aumerls. 

Abbot.  A  woefal  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come;  the  children  yet  on- 
born 
SbaSi  feel  this  dav  as  sharp  io  them  as  thorn. 

AMm.  Yoa  holy  clei^men,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot,  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
Yoa  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  bat  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise : — 
I  see  yonr  brows  are  rail  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.        [Exeunt. 

ACTV. 
SOEKE  h—London.  A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Quebn  and  Lcu&es. 
Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come ;  this  is  the 
To  Julias  CsBsar's  ill>erectea  tower,  [way 

To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Botingbroke : 
Here  let  us  rort,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  finr  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  King  RiCHABD,  and  Guards. 
Bat  soft,  but  see.  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither :  Yet  look  up;  behold ; 
That  yoo  m  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  hrai  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. — 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  wnere  old  Troy  did  stand ; 
Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard^s  tomb. 
And  not  King  Richard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard  favoured  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do 
not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sadden :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  ofwhat  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this :  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.   Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Oor  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and 
mind 
IVwMform'd,  and  weakened  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lioB,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  woanos  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  beo'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupiUlike, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly?  kiss  the  rod ; 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts? 

K.  Hieh.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed;  ifaurhtbut 
I  had  bteo  still  a  happy  king  of  men.  [beasts, 


Good  sometime  qoeen,  prepare  thee   hence  for 

France : 
Think,  I  am  dead :  and  that  even  here  thoo  tak'st. 
As  from  my  death  bed.  my  last  living  leave. 
In  wmter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  tbe  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  Uka 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  niffht,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thoa  the  lamentable  tall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And,  in  compassioa,  weep  the  fire  out: 
And  some  wul  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Noeihdmberland,  attended. 

North.   My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
chane'd ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower.*" 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you ; 
With  all  swifl  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne^ 
The  time  shall  not  b«  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sm,  gathering  bead. 
Shall  break  into  corruption :  thou  shaft  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half* 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  knoVst  the 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again,       [way 
Beinff  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurp'd  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear,  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one.  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  nay  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part;  for  yoa  must  part  forth- 
with 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — ^Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  roe ; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. — 
Part  us,  Northumberland ;  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  cbme ; 
My  wife  to  France :  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  Mav, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 

ren.  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,   my  love,  and 
heart  from  neart  [me. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with 
North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one 
woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off,  than— near,  be  ne'er  the  near*. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I,  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest 
moans.  [beins  snort, 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  111  groan,  the  way 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  oor  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart 

{Th^y  kiss.) 
Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again;  'twere  no  good 
part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart 

{Kiss  again.) 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan.       [delay : 
K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  tbnd 


Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 


[Exeunt 
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Enter  York,  and  hie  Dochess. 
Dmch.  My  lord,  yoa  told  me,  yoa  woald  tell  tbe 
reit, 
When  weeping  made  yoo  break  tbe  story  off 
Of  oar  two  coonni  coming  into  London. 
York.  Wbere  did  I  leave? 
Jhteh,  At  tbat  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Wbere  mde  Kuagorem'd  bands,  from  windows' 

tops. 
Threw  dast  and  mbbish  on  king  Richard's  bead. 
York.  Then,  as  I  said»  the  doke,  great  Boting. 
broke, — 
Moanted  apon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  bis  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow,  bat  stately  paoe,  kept  on  bis  coarse. 
While  all  tongnes  cried — God  save  thee.  Holing- 

broke! 
Yoo  wonld  bare  thonght  the  very  windows  spake, 
80  maoT  greedy  looks  of  roon^  and  old 
Throagn  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  bad  said  at  once, — 
Jesn  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  taming. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  prood  steed's  neck  ; 
Besnake  them  thus, — I  thank  yoa,  coantryroen : 
Ana  thus  still  doing,  thas  be  pass*d  alone. 
Dmch.  Alas,  poor  Richard !  wbere  rides  he  the 

while? 
York,  As  in  a  theatre,  tbe  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well  graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  bis  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  so,  or  with  mnch  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cned,  God  save 

him; 
No  joyfal  tongoe  gave  him  his  welcome  home : 
Bat  dust  was  thrown  upon  bis  saored  head; 
Which  with  sach  gentle  sorrow  be  shook  off,— 
His  face  still  comb«iting  with  tears  and  smiles, 
'l*he  badms  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 
That  haa  not  God,  ibr  some  strong  parpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  most  perforce  nave  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
Bat  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 
Enter  AuMBRLB. 
Duch,  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Anmerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutkmd  now; 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 
Duch.  Welcome,  my  son :  Who  are  the  violets 
now, 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring? 
Awn.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
God  knows^  1  luid  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 
York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
time, 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  neMTs  from  Oxford?  bold   those  justs  and 
triumphs  ? 
Aupi.  For  an^ht  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  Yon  will  be  there,  1  know. 
Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not;  I  purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  bangs  without  thy 
bosom? 
Vea,  look'st  thoa  pafe  ?  let  me  see  the  writug. 
Aum.  My  lord,  *tis  nothing. 
York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence^ 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  woald  not  have  seen. 


York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  air,  1  mew  losee. 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Duch.  What  should  vou  fear^ 

Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  enter'd  iala 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainst  the  trinmph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  boond  to?  Wife,  tboa  art  a  loci  to.— 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing.  [show  it 

Aunt.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ;  I  met  aut 
York.  I  wiU  be  satisfied;  let  me  see  it,  fey. 
{Snatches  it,  and  rmdt.) 
Treason!  foul  treason!— villain!  traitor!  ^vei 
Duch.  What  is  tbe  matter,  my  lord  ? 
fork.  Ho !  who  is  within  there  ?  {Enter  m  Ser- 
vemt.)    Saddle  my  horse. 
God.lbr  bis  mercy!  what  treachery  is  here ! 
Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 
York,   Give  me  ny  boots,  I  say;   saddle  ay 
horse: — 
For  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  wilf  impeach  the  villain.  [Exit  Ser9eai, 

Duch.  Wbafs  the  matter? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman.  (son? 

Dkch,  I  will  not  peace :— What  is  tbe  mattei^ 
Aum.  Goodmother,  beooutentjitisnoBOie 
Than  my  poor  life  most  answer. 
Duch.  Thy  lile  aiMwer! 


York. 
Dmch. 


Me-enter  8enf€mt,with  boeie. 
Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unlo  tbe  ki*^ 
Strike  him,  Aomerle. — Poor  boy,  tboa 
art  amax'd : — 
Hence,  THhiin ;  never  more  come  in  my  sight— 

(To  the  Sereant.) 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why.  York,  what  wilt  tboa  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own? 
Have  vre  more  sons  ?  or  are  vre  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drank  up  with  tiaw  ? 
And  wilt  thou  jplnck  my  fair  son  ijrom  mine  sge. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name? 
Is  he  not  like  thee ?  is  he  not  thine  own? 

York,  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thoo  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dc»en  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacraoMat. 
And  interchangeably  set  dovni  their  hands. 
To  kUl  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  HeshaUbeneae; 

We'H  keep  him  here :  Hien  what  is  that  to  him? 

York.  Away, 
Fond  woman !  were  he  twenty  times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  ^roan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dst  be  more  pitiful 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  dost  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  non : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  bosband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  Hke  to  me,  or  any  of  my  km. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Ifake  way,  unroly  wonaa. 

[Exit 

Duch.  After,  Aomerle;  mount  tfiee  npon  h^ 
borse  z 
Spur,  post ;  ana  get  before  him  to  tbe  king, 
And  beg  thy  paraon  ere  be  do  accuse  tlM^ 
111  not  be  long  behind;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  last  as  York : 
And  never  will  1  rise  op  from  the  gromd, 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee :  Away; 
Begone.  IKxemt. 

Scene llt^fFindeor.  A  Room  metheCeutk. 

Enter  Boumobrokb  ae  King;  Pbrot,  mmdetker 

horde. 

Doling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son? 
'Tis  full  three  months,  sfaice  I  did  see  him  kit:  * 
If  any  plagoe  hang  over  ns^  tis  be. 
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I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  be  m^  be  fbnad: 
Ipqoife  at  LoDdon,  'mooc^  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  the^r  say,  be  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  anreat  aiued  looee  companions; 
£tmi  SQch,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  oar  %ratcb,  and  rob  oar  fiassengers; 
While  he,  yoan|^,  wanton,  and  eflfemioate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  pout  of  bonoar,  to  support 
80  dissulate  a  crew. 
Ptrc^,  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 

frince; 
him  of  these  triwnpbs  held  at  Oxford. 
Boiittg.  And  what  said  the  gallant? 
Ptrcp.  His  answer  WBS,----he  woold  onto  the 
stews; 
And  from  the  common'st  creatare  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favoor ;  and  with  that 
He  woold  anhorse  the  lostiest  challenger. 

Baling,  As  disoolute,  as  desperate :  yet,  through 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  bo|>e,  [  both. 

Which  elder  days  nay  happily  bring  ibrtb. 
Bot  who  cooMs  here  ? 

EtUtr  AuMERLB,  hastily. 
Aum,  Where  is  the  king? 

Baling.  What  means 

Cor  coasin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildlT? 
Awm.  God  safe  your  grace.    I  do  beseech  your 

augesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Baling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  as  here 
alone. —  [  Exeunt  Percy  and  horde. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  coasin  now  ? 
«.  Anm,  Fee  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

{Kneele.) 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Baling.  Intended,  or  committed   was  this  faolt  ? 
If  bat  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  thv  afler-love,  I  pardon  thee.  [key, 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave,  that  I  may  torn  the 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Bating,  Have  thy  desire.  {Ausnerle  lodke  the  daor,) 
York.  (  YTtiAm.)  My  liege,  be%vare;  look  to  thy- 
self; 
Hum  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 
Baling.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe.    {Drawing.) 
Aum.  Stay  thy  reveageAil  hand ; 
Thou  hast  00  cause  to  fear. 

York.  ( ffithim )  Open  the  door,  secure,  iboL 
hardy  king: 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  fiioe? 
Open  the  door  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

( Balingbrake  opene  the  door. ) 

Enter  York.  « 

Baling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath ;  tell  us  how  near  is  dai^^er, 
Thmt  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it  [  know 

York.  Peruse  this  writinjp  here,  and  thou  shalt 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 
Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  lead'st,  thy  promise 
past: 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there, 
Myheart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
York.  Twas,  viUain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it 
down. — 


A  serpent,  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart 
Boling.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  !— 

O  loyal  lather  of  a  treacherous  son ! 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 

From  whence  this  stream,  throoch  muddy  passages. 

Hath  held  his  current,  and  defiltl  himself! 

Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 

And  thy  abundant  gcodneae  shall  excuse 

Tina  deadly  blot  b  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 


And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  ks  shaaie. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scrapio^^  father's  ^kL 
Mine  honour  lives,  when  his  dishonour  diss. 
Or  my  shara'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  deato. 

Duck.  (fFt/Am.)  What  ho,  my  liege!  for  God*s 
sake  let  me  in. 

Baling.  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry  ?  ^ 

Duck.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  mat  king ;  'tis,  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door ; 
A  be^((ar  begs,  that  never  oegg'd  before. 

Boimg.  Our  scene  is  alter'd, — (rom  a  serious 
thiqg. 
And  now  chang'd  io  The  Beggar  and  the  King.^ 
My  dangerous  coasin,  let  your  mother  in ; 
I  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

yoTir.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins,  for  this  foi^veness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  soiind  * 
This,  let  akwe,  with  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Ducheee. 

Duck.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man ; 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

Yi/rk.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dun  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Duck.  Sweet  York,  be  patient;  Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  (  Kneele. ) 

Boling.  Rise  op,  good  aunt 

Duck.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees,  ^ 

And  never  see  day,  that  the  liappy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Katland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Awn,  Unto  my  mother's  preyen,  I  bend  mv 
knee.  (KneeU.)^ 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bendea 
be.  ( KneelM.) 

Ill  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  mnt  any  grace ! 

Duck.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  f  look  upon  his  foce. 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tean,  his  preyera  are  in  iest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  oura  from  our  breast 
He  prays  bat  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  vrith  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  woald  dadly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel,  till  io  the  ground  they  grow 
His  prayera  are  full  of  fiilse  hypocrisy; 
Oura,  of  true  leal,  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  preyera  do  out-prey  his ;  then  let  them  have. 
That  merey.  which  true  prayera  ought  to  have 

Boling,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duck.  Nay,  do  not  sav— stand  up; 

But  j>ardon,  first ;  and  afterwards  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thv  nurse,  thy  toncue  to  teach. 
Pardon — should  be  the  tirst  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king :  let  pity  teach  thee  how ; 
The  word  is  short,  out  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet 

Yark,  Speak  it  in  French,  lung;  say,  jDarc^nea 
may. 

Duck.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  "* 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  !— 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land ; 
Tne  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear : 
That,  heanog  how  our  plaints  and  prayera  do  pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee,  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Baling.  Good  aunt,  stand  op. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand, 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boltng.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Dueh.  O  nappy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  sayii^  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twaii^ 


I 
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Bat  maket  one  pardoa  itroBg. 

B4fHng.  With  aU  my  heart 

Ipvdob  him. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thoo  art 

Bolmg.  But  for  our  tmsty  brother-in4aw,— and 
the  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  cooeoried  crew, — 
Dcstmction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  ancle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  Uve  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
Bat  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  yoo  true. 

Dwk.  Come,  my  old  son ;— I  pray  Ood  make 
thee  new.  (£kaim/. 

Scene  IV. 
Mtti9r  ExTON,  and  a  Servant. 

Exion.  Didst  thoo  not  mark  the  king,  what  words 
he  sfMke  ? 
Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  thi$  living  fear  T 
Was  it  not  so? 

8erv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exion.  Have  I  no  friend?  qaoth  he :  he  spake 
it  twice, 
And  org'd  it  twice  together;  did  he  not? 

Serv.  He  did.  [me; 

Exion,  And.  speaking  it,  he  wistfully  look'd  on 
As  who  should  say,— I  would,  thou  wert  the  man. 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  the  kiiw  at  Pomfret   Come,  lefs  go : 
lam  the  king*s  fnend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.  [Exeunt 

SCKMB  y.—Poittfret    TAe  Dungeon  of  the  eaetle. 
Enter  King  Richard. 
K,  Rich,  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  com- 
pare 
This  prison  where  I  live,  nato  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  eannot  do  H ;— Yet  V\\  hammer  it  out 
My  brain  V\\  prove  the  female  io  mv  aoul ; 
My  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 
In  humours,  like  the  people  or  this  world ; 
.  For  DO  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort,— 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,— 4ure  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word . 

As  thus, — Come,  little  onee  ;  and  then  again,— 
//  IS  a§  hard  to  comet  aefor  a  camel 
To  thread  the  poetem  of  a  needUe  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  wedL  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  . 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  n^^ged  prison  walla ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  u  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves,— 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fottune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame,— 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented :  Sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am  :  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again :  and,  by  and  bv. 
Think,  that  I  am  nnling'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing :  But,  whate'er  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
Vinth  nothii«  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eas*d 
With  being  nothings— Music  do  I  hear  ?    (  Muete, ) 
Ha,  hal  keep  time :— How  sour  sweet  music  is, 


When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportka  ke|itl 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  Dves. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disonler*d  string ; 
But.  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  mv  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock ; 
My  thoughtB  are  minutes ;  and,  with  sighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch. 
Whereto  my  finder,  like  a  diars  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is. 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ^roaaa. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ! — but  my  tuna 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fboUng  here,  his  Jack  otbe  clock. 
This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more ; 
For,  though  it  have  boipe  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems  it  wHI  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet  blessii^  on  his  heart,  that  givus  it  sse! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a strangeorooch  b  this  all-hatrng  world. 

Enter  Groom* 

Groowt,  Haill  royal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer. 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  oomest  thoo  hither. 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  io  make  misfortune  Hve  ? 

Groom,  I  was  a  poor  poom  of  thy  stable,  kiag^ 
When  thou  wert  king ;  wM>,travellmg  towards  Yotk, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  master's  fi^e. 
O,  how  it  yeam^  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  itian  BanMurr! 
That  hone,  Uiat  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid : 
That  horse,  that  I  so  earefblly  have  dreas^d ! 

JT.  iZi^A.  Rode  heoBBaiiiar7!TellBe,Mas 
How  went  he  under  him  ?  ( mad. 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  diadafaM  the  gramd. 

K.Rieh.  Soinrood,  that  BolnKbroka  waaoohii 
back! 
That  iade  hath  eat  bread  Iran  my  royal  hand ; 
This  nand  hath  made  him  prood  with  dapping  Mm. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?  Would  he  not  Ml  dvwn, 
(Since  pride  most  have  a  lall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man,  that  did  usurp  his  b«^? 
Forgiveness,  horse  I  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  io  be  aw'd  by  num. 
Wast  bom  to  bear?  I  was  not  miide  a  horK , 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spor-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  BoGngbinka. 

Enter  Keeper  with  a  £ek. 
Keep,  Fellow,  give  place 


b;  hers  is  no  loncer  ilafL 

(To  iheOrmm,) 

me,  tis  time  tlMm  wcct 


K,  Rich.  If  thoa  love  1 

away. 
Groom.  Whatmy  tongue  dares  not,  tiwt  my  heart 
shall  say.  [KedL 

Keep,  My  lord,  willt  please  you  to  iaU  tn  ? 
AT.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thoa  art  woflt  la  da. 
Keep,  My  lofd,  I  dare  not;  sir  Pierce  of  ExIb^ 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  condary. 
K,  Rich.  The  deril  take  Henry  of  LMcaster,  and 
thee! 
Pfttience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it 

fBeat9  the  Keeper.; 
Keep.  Help ,  help ,  help ! 

Enter  ExTON  and  Servants,  armed. 
iC  l^icA.  How  now  ?  what  means  death  in  thkinds 


Villam,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  in 

(Snatching  a  weapom,  amdkiOimgeme,^ 
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Oo  tboa.  and  fill  another  room  in  helL 
fB9  kiu9  omotAer,  thmi  Exton  $irike8  him  down,) 
That  hand  ihall  born  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staffgers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce 

Hath  with  the  kbg's  blood  stam'd  the  lung's  own 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  np  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward  here  to  die. 

(Dies.) 
BsUm,  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  hare  1  spilt :  O,  woold  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  Uie  devil,  that  told  me — ^I  did  well, 
Sa^s,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
Tlus  dead  king  to  the  h'vin^  king  I'll  bear ; — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  borial  here. 

iExevni. 
ScBCB  Yl.—Wmd»or.    A  room  %n  the  castle, 
PUmritlu    Enter  Bounobrokb  and  YauL,  wUk 
Lorde  and  Attendants, 
Boling,  Kind  oncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
Is— that  the  rebels  have  consumed  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  CUostershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  sUin,  we  hear  not 

Enter  Northumbsrlamd. 
Welcome,  my  lord :  What  is  the  news  ? 
North,  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  hap- 
piness. 
Hie  next  news  is, — I  have  io  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

f Presenting  a  paper.) 
BoUng.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 


And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 
Enter  Fitzwateb. 
PUm,  My  Lord,  I  hare  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brooas,  and  sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  daogeroos  consorted  traitors, 
lliat  soqght  at  Oxfoid  thy  dire  overthrow. 


Bohng,  Thy  pains,  Fitswalter,  shall  noi  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot 

Enter  PsKcr,  with  the  Bishop  of  Caxuslb. 

Pere^,  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Wes^ 
minster. 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  op  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

BoUng.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  tliy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  firee  firom  strife : 
For  though  mine  enem^  thoa  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  1  seen. 
Enter  Exton,  with  attendants  bearing  a  cqffin, 

Exton.  Oreat  king,  within  this  coflin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear;  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  miffhtiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeanx.  by  me  hither  broaght 

Boling.  Extou,  I  thank  thee  not;  for  thoohMt 
wrought 
A  deed  of  shmder,  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton,  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  1 
this  deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  ooisoo,  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  1  thee ;  though  I  aid  wish  him  dead, 
1  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  lights— 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  sonl  is  lull  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament 
And  pat  on  snllen  black  incontment ; 
rU  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  Blood  off  firom  my  goil^  hand ;-« 

Bra, 
[Exeunt. 


Maroh  sadly  afler :  jfrace  my  luvw^i 
In  weeping  after  tnis  untimely  bier. 
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P  439.  Peraomt  repregented.  Duhe  <tf  Amnerle,] 
Aunurle,  or  AvmaU,  is  the  French  for  what 
we  now  call  AlbemctrU^  which  is  a  town  in 
Normandy.  The  old  historians  generally  use 
the  French  title.    Stbkvens. 

Earl  Berkley.]  It  ouj^ht  to  be  LorcfBerkley. 
There  was  no  Earl  Berkley  till  tome  ages 
after.    Stebvkvs. 

Lord  Rom.]  Now  spelt  Rooe^  one  of  the 
duke  of  Rutland's  titles.    Steevbns. 

ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 


P.4S9. 


t  e,  I,  /.  6.  Our  ancestors  appear  to  hare 

considered  men  as  old,  whom  we  should  esteem 

middle-aged.    John  of  Gaunt  was  at  this  time 

only  58  years  old. 

Jd.  l.  7. tkyoath  an</band,l  i.  e.  bond. 

Id.  e.  2.  /.  4. right-drawn.]  Drawn  in  a  right 

or  just  cause. 
Jd.  /.  34. inMahitabU—]  That  is,  not  Jkahi- 

tablet  vmnhabitable. 
Id.  I.  45. that  can  inherit  tw,8cc.]  To  inherit 

is  no  more  than  to  possess^  though  such  a  use 

of  the  word  may  be  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Id.  I.  61. for  lewd— J    Lewd,  in  our  author, 

sometimes   signifies  wicked,  and    sometimes 

idle.  ' 

P.  440,  c.  1,  /.  9.  Suffgesi— ]  i.  e.  prompt. 
Id.  I.  21. thie  elamder  of  hi  blood]  i.  e. 

reproach  to  the  king's  ancestry. 
Id.  I.  26. my  eeeptre^s  oaos,]  The  rererence 

due  to  my  sceptre. 
Id.  /.  65.  ^  no  month  to  bleed." — Malone. 
Id.  L  76, no  boot.]  That  is,  no  use  in  delay, 

or  refusal. 
Id.  c.  2,  /.  7.  Lions  make  leoparde  tame.]  There 

is  a  peculiar  allusion  here  which  has  not  been 

noticed.      The  Norfolk  crest  was  a  golden 

leopard.     Malone.    In  the  next  line  Mr.  M. 

reads  **  hie  spots." 

Id  I.  39. atone  ^ou.]  i.  e.  reconcile  you. 

IcL  L  40.  Justice  design — 1  i.  e.  mark  out. 
Jd.  L  41.  ""Lord  MarSial,"^— Malo.hb. 


Id.  /.  45. Duchess  qf  Oloster.]  The  Duchess 

of  Gloster  was  Eleanor  Bohun,  widow  of  duke 
Thomas,  son  of  E<lwRrd  III. 

Id.  I  46. the  part— "l  That  is,  my  relation  of 

consanguinity  to  Glovter. 

Id.  I.  73. thou  dost  consent,  g'c.  i.  e.  assent. 


P.  441,  e.  1,  /.  92.  A  caitiff—]  C^'/y^  originally 
signified  a  prieoner ;  next  a  elave,  from  the 
condition  ot  prisoners;  then  a  fcowtcfrt/, front 
the  qualities  of  a  slave. 


Id.  I.  48.  Lord  Marshal.]   Shakspeare  has 

here  committed  a  slight  mistake.  The  office 
of  lord  marshal  was  executed  on  this  occasi<Mi 
by  Thomas  HolUnd,  duke  of  Surrey.  Our 
author  has  inadvertently  introduced  that  no- 
bleman as  a  distinct  person  from  the  marshal, 
in  the  present  drama.  Mowbray  duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  the  earl  marshal  of  England;  but 
being  himself  one  of  the  combatants,  the  duke 
of  Surrey  officiated  as  earl  marshal  for  the 
day. 

Id.  I.  48.  Aumerle.]  Edward  dukeof  Aumerle,  so 
created  by  his  cousin  german,  King  Richard  II. 
in  1397.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
of  Langley  duke  of  Norfolk,  fifth  son  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Third,  and  was  killed  in  1415,  at 
the  battle  of  Agmcourt.  He  officiated  at 
the  lists  of  Coventry,  as  high  constable  of 
England. 

Id.  I.  72.  ^  As  so,"  i.  e.  as  vou  hope  that  heaven 
and  your  valour  may  defend  you.    Malo!«b. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  62. waxen  coat  ]    The  object  of 

Bolingbroke's  request  is,  that  the  temper  of 
his  lance's  point  might  as  much  exceed  the 
mail  of  his  adversary,  as  the  iron  of  that  mail 
was  harder  than  wax. 

Id.  I.  69.  Fall  like  amaxing  thunder  on  the 
casque — ]  To  amasot  in  ancient  language, 
signifies  to  stun^  to  cor^found. 

P.  442,  e.  1,  /.  6.  As  gentle  and  ae  jocund,  as  to 
jest  J  iTo  jsst  sometimes  signifies  in  old  lan- 
guage to  play  a  part  in  a  mask. 

Id.  L  34 hath  thrown  his  warder—]  A  warder 

appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  truncheon 
carried  by  the  person  who  presided  at  these 
single  combats. 

Id.  I.  48.  And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winaed 
pride,  &o.]  These  five  verses  are  omitted  in 
some  editions,  and  restored  from  the  first  of 
1598.    Pope. 

Id.  I.  71.  "The  sly-slow  hours"— Malone.  ^ 

Id.  c.  3,  L  15.  —  compassionate ;]  for  plaintive. 

Id.  I.  23.  (Our  part t  &c.]  It  is  a  Question  much 
debated  amongst  the  writers  of  ine  law  of  na- 
tions, whether  a  banished  man  may  be  still 
tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  state  which  sent 
him  into  exile.  Tully  and  lord  chancellor  Cla- 
rendon declare  for  the  affirmative:   Hobbet 
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and  PuflToidorf  hold  the  iienti?e.  Our  author, 
by  tliis  line,  teemt  to  be  of  the  same  opinioo. 
Warburtov. 

P.  442,  c.  2,  /.  30. advi$§d^]  i.  e.  concerted, 

deliberated. 

Id.  I  36.  Norfoikt  to  far,  &c.]  PerhajM  the  author 
intended  that  Hereford,  in  speaking  this  line, 
should  show  some  courtesy  to  Mowbray ; — ana 
the  meaning  niav  be:  So  much  civility  as  an 
enemy  has  a  right  to,  I  am  willing  to  offer  to 
thee. 

Id,  i.  73.  And  pluck  nighis  from  •••,  hut  not  Und 
a  wwmno:]  It  is  matter  of  very  melancholy 
consideration,  that  all  human  advantases  confer 
more  power  of  doing  evil  than  gooa.  John- 
son. 

Id,  I.  78.  Upon  good  adoice,\  Upon  great  oonaide- 
ration. 

P.  443,  e.  \,  L  7.  A  partial  tlander-]  Thai  is, 
the  reproach  of  partiality.  This  is  a  just 
picture  of  the  struggle  between  principle  and 
affection. 

Id.  I.  69. th*  pretence  threw'd;]  An  allusion 

to  the  ancient  practice  of  strewing  rushes  over 
the  floor  of  the  pretence  chamber. 

Id,  1, 61.  - —  measure,]  A  wuature  was  a  fbmal 
court  dance. 

Id,  c.%1%  yet  a  truebom  Englithman.] 

Here  the  first  Act  ousht  to  end,  that  between 
the  first  and  second  Acts  there  may  be  time 
for  John  of  Gaunt  to  accompany  hit  son,  re- 
turn, and  fall  sick.  Then  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  Act  begins  with  a  natural  conver- 
sation,  interrupted  by  a  message  from  John 
of  Gaunt,  by  which  the  king  is  called  to  risit 
him,  which  visit  is  paid  in  the  following  scene. 
As  the  play  is  now  divided,  more  time  passes 
between  the  two  last  scenes  of  the  first  Act, 
than  between  the  first  Act  and  the  second. 
Johnson. 


IV. 

Id.  L  14.  ^'Failh,  none  for  me,"  i.  e.  none  or  mj 
part.    Malonb. 

Id  I.  43. the  tribute  cf  hit  tupple  knee,]  To 

illustrate  this  phrase,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  courtetymg  (the  act  of  reverence  now 
confined  to  women),  was  anciently  practised 
by  men. 

Id.  I.  60.  ExpetBent^]  i.  e.  expeditiout. 

Id.  L  64. foe  our  eqfert^']  i.  e.  becaose. 

ACT  III. 

•CB!IBI. 

P.  444,  e,  1,  /.  8. the  Duke  qf  York,]  was 

Edmund,  son  of  Edward  III. 

Id,  I.  80.  Report  of  fathiont  in  proud  Italy;] 
Our  author,  who  gives  to  all  nations  the  customs 
of  England,  and  to  all  a|es  the  manners  of  his 
own,  has  charged  the  tmies  of  Richard  with 
a  folly  not  perhaps  known  then,  but  very  fre- 
quent in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  much  lamented 
by  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  ancestors. 

Id,  I.  37.  Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wife  re- 
gard.] Where  the  will  rebeb  against  the  no- 
tices of  the  understanding. 

id.  I.  64.  **  Aninst  infestion,'*— MALO?fB. 

Id.  68.  Feared  by  their  breed,]  I  e.  by^means  of 
their  breed. 

Id.  l:  74.  fVith  inky  bloU,]  Inky  hlott  are  written 
rettrietiont. 

Id.  I.  7 A, rotten  parchment  bonde ;]  Alluding 

to  the  circumstances  of  Richard  having  ac- 
tually farmed  out  his  royal  realm.  And  it 
afterwards  appears  that  the  persoa  who  formed 


the  reahn  was  the  earl  of  Wiltdure,  OM  of  his 
own  fovourites. 

Id.  c.  2,  L  1.  ^tfi«ii;1  Shakspeare,  as  Mr. 

Walpole  su^ests,  has  deviated  from  historical 
truth  in  the  mtroduction  of  Richard's  queen  as 
a  woman  in  the  present  piece:  for  Aime,  Us 
first  wife,  was  dead  before  the  play  comateoccs, 
and  Isabella,  his  second  wife,  was  a  child  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Id,  I.  1 Aumerle,]  was  Edward,  eldest  son  of 

Edmund  duke  of  York,  whom  be  succeeded 
in  the  title.    He  was  killed  at  Agincourt 

Id.  I.  3. Roet,]  was  William  ford  Boot  (aad 

so  should  be  pnnted),  of  Uamlake,  afterwards 
lord  treasurer  to  Henry  IV. 

Id.  L  3. Willoughby,]vft»  WiOiam  lord  WH- 

loughby  of  Eresby,  who  afterwards  mairied 
Joan,  widow  of  Edmund  duke  of  York. 

Id.  L  48.  Which  or/ possess'd  now  to  depoee  thy- 
eelf]  Pottett*a,  in  this  second  inctance,  was 
probably  designed  to  mean — afflicted  with  mad- 
ness, occasioned  by  the  internal  operation  of  a 
demon. 

Id.  I,  79.  Love  they^]  That  is,  let  them  loce. 

P.446.c^  1,  /.  4.  «*/  do  beseech''— MalO!«r. 


Id 


I.  \l,: — INorthumberland]  Henry  Perey, 
earl  of  Northumberland. 

Id.  I.  14.  "  What  says  her— MaUKcb. 

Id.  I.  d4. where  no  venom  ei!fe,l    Tliis  aOodei 

to  a  tradition  that  St.  Patrick  freed  the  kiog- 
dom  of  Ireland  from  venomous  reptiles  ofevcr? 
kind. 

Id.  L  66.  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Belimpbroke 
About  hit  marriafie,\  When  the  <luke  of 
Hereford,  after  his  banishinent,went  inio  Fraaoe, 
he  was  hooourablv  entertained  at  tl^t  conrt, 
and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  die  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berrv,  unde  to  the 
French  king,  had  not  Richard  prevented  ike 
match. 

Id.  I  44.  Accow^litkd  with  the  number  ^  thy 
houre;]  i.  e.  when  he  was  of  thy  age. 

Id,  I.  72 denp  hit  ofer'd  homageA    thM  is, 

rtfuee  to  adnut  the  homage^  .by  whick  ke  is 
to  hold  his  lands. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  46.  **  And  quite  lost  the*  henito:"^ 
Malonb. 

Id  I.  68.  And  yet  we  strfteiMl,]  To  eirOe  the 
tailtt  is,  to  contract  thesa  when  there  is  too 
much  wud. 

Idles. buteecmi^perith.]  WeperUiwilh 

too  great  eonfidence  m  our  security. 

Id.  I.  70.  iiiM/unavoided— 1  for  unavoidable. 

P,  446,  e.  1,  /.  6.  [The  ton  cf  Biehard  earl  4 
Arwtdel^ 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  ^BMoter^l 
I  suspect  that  some  of  these  lines  are  trans- 
posed, as  well  as  that  the  poet  has  made  a 
blunder  in  his  ennmeration  of  pcfsoas.  No 
copy  that  I  have  seen,  will  avtbortse  me  to 
make  an  alteration,  thcogh  aeooidiai^  to  H»> 
linshed,  whom  Shakspeare  fofiowed  ■  great 
measure,  more  than  one  is  neeeeaary.    Stbr- 

TENS. 

For  the  inaertion  of  the  line  indnded  wilhia 
crotehes,  Mr.  Malone|is  answerable;  it  art 
being  found  in  the  <Ad  copies. 
L^6, arcMtkop  late  ^  Cm»Utbmry,\ 


Id, 


Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  CnaterhaiT', 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Anmdel  who  was  bcheaii- 
ed  in  this  reign,  had  been  hanishad  by  the  par- 
liament, and  afterwards  deprived  by  the  pofs 
of  his  see,  at  the  request  or  the  kiaig ;  whcnos 
he  is  here  called,  late  of  Canterbory.t 
Id,  /.;17.  Imp  oui-^]  As  this  expression  frcqntnltf 
occurs  in  our  author,  it  may  not  be  amies  to 
explain  the  original  meaning  of  it.  Wha 
the  wing-feathers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped,  er 
forced  oat  by  any  aecident,it  ^ 
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ply  M  many  as  were  deficient  This  operation 
was  called,  to  imp  a  hawk, 

P.  446,  e.  1,  /.  19. aiii,]  L  e.  gUding;  super- 

6oial  dtfplay  of  gold. 

acBNS  n. 

/<£  L  47.  Utt  pertpeetivtt,  &c.]  The  pertp^e- 
tivet,  here  meBlioned,  were  not  pictures,  but 
round  crystal  glasses,  the  oonfez  surface  of 
which  was  cut  into  faces,  like  those  of  the 
rose  diamond;  the  conca? e  left  uniformly  smooth. 
These  crystals — ^which  were  sometimes  mount- 
ed on  tortoise-shell  box-lids,  and  sometimes 
fixed  into  ivory  cases— if  placed  as  here  repre- 
sented, would  exhibit  the  different  appearances 
described  by  the  poet.  The  word  thadowt  is 
here  used  m  opposition  to  substance,  for  re- 
flected inu^[es,  and  not  as  the  dark  forms  of  bo- 
dies, occasioned  by  their  interception  of  the 
light  that  fiJls  upon  them.    Hbnley. 

Id,  e.  i.  /.  8. mi^hi  hav  retir*d  kU  pow«r,1 

Mignt  have  drawn  it  back.    A  French  sense. 

id.  1. 1/.  ^And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolved  fikction^ 
traitors?^  Malomb. 

id,  I.  53.  **the  commons  they  are  cold,"— Ma- 

LO!«B. 

id.  I  66.  Get  thm  U  PIashy,1  The  lordship  of 
PUuhy  was  a  town  of  the  duchess  of  Gbster's 
in  Ewex.  Its  history  and  antiquities  were  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gough ;  but  this 
work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted 
by  the  commentators. 

Id.  I  70.  tm/rvM— ]  that  is,  dUloyalty,  trea- 
ehery, 

id.  I.  71.  The  ling  had  cut'qfmy  head  with  mp 
hrcihw^t.]  None  of  York's  brothers  had  hu 
bead  cut  off,  either  by  the  king  or  any  one  else. 
The  duke  of  Gloster,  to  whose  death  he  pro- 
bably alludes,  was  secretly  murdered  at  Calais, 
being  smothered  between  two  beds. 

Id,  I  '73.  **  What,  are  there  no  posU,"  &c  —Ma- 

LONE. 

id.  L  74.  Gmm«,  9i9t€r^ — cousin,  1  would  tOff ;] 
This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  touches  of  nature. 
York  is  talking  to  the  <|ueen  his  cousin,  but  the 
recent  death  of  his  sister  is  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

id.  I  78.  ''Thin  disorderly  thrust"— MALOifB. 

P.  447,  c,  1,  /.  7.  *<Oentiemen,  go;*"  &c.  —  Ma- 

LOlfB. 

Id.  /.  81.  *<WiU  the  hateful  commoos*>  — Ma- 

LOIOI. 

■csNi  m. 

Id.  c.%1^.  *<  gracious  regent"— Malonb. 

Id.  /.  69. the  absent  timt,]  i.  e.  /mm  €f  th» 

kintfs  ah9me%. 
Id.  TlA.  But  then  wtore  why ;]  But,  to  add  more 

question. 
Id.  l.  77.  And  ostmtation  of  despised  arm$  ?\  The 

meaning  of  this  probably,  a  ooastful  duptay  qf 

arms  which  ws  despise. 
P.  448,  e.  I,  /.  21. mdifierent  eye :]   i.  e.  with 

an  impartial  sys. 
Jd.  L  83.  To  rouse  his  wrongs,]    i.  e.  ths  persons 

who  wrong  him. 
Id.  I.  84. to  sue  my  livery  here,]  A  law  phrase 

beloDging  to  the  feudal  tenures. 
Id.  /.  44.  //  stands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him 

right  ]  L  e.  it  is  your  interest,  it  is  matter  of 

consequence  to  you. 


Id.  e.  3,  /.  9.  Mr.  Malone  adds  *<In  thee"  to  the 
preceding  line. 


Id.  i.  II.  The  bay-trees,  &c  ]  This  entuneratkm  of 
prodigies  is  in  the  highest  degree  poetical  and 
striking.  Johnson. 


ACT  in. 

SCBNBI. 

td.  I.  66.  Dispark*d  My  parks,]  To  dispark  is  to 
throw  down  the  hedges  of  an  enclosure,  or  to 
divest  a  park  of  its  name  and  character  by 
destroying  the  inolosures,  and  laying  it  open. 

id.  1. 66.  ^om  my  own  windows  torn  my  hous' 
hold  coat.]  It  was  the  practice  when  cok>ur- 
ed  glas«  was  in  use,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remains  in  old  seats  and  churches,  to  an- 
neal the  arms  of  the  family  in  the  windows  of 
the  house. 

id.  i.  67.  Bag*doui  my  impress,  &o,]  The  impress 
was  a  device  or  motto. 


P.  449,  e  1,  /.  8.  "caU  they,"— Malonb. 

Id.  /.  10.  **  After  your  late  to8sinff"—MAL0NB. 

Id.  I.  34.  '*  rebellion's  arms."— Malonb. 

Id.  I.  63.  He  \fires  ^he  proud  jlo^s  tfthe  eastern 
pinss^  It  is  not  easy  to  pomt  out  an  image 
.more  striking  and  beautiful  than  this,  in  any 
poet  whether  ancient  or  modern.    Stbbvbns. 

Id,  c,  3,  /.  30.  Mine  ear  is  opon.  &c.]  It  seems  to 
be  the  desi^  of  the  poet  to  raise  Richard  to 
esteem  in  his  fall,  and  consequenfly  to  interest 
the  reader  in  his  favour.  He  gives  him  only 
passive  fortitude,  the  virtue  of  a  confessor, 
rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  prosperity  we 
saw  him  imperious  and  oppressive ;  out  m  his 
distress  he  is  wise,  patient,  and  pious.    JoH»- 

SOIf. 

Id,  l.  66.  Of  double  fatal  yeio— ]  Prom  some  of 
the  ancient  statutes  it  appears  that  every  Eng- 
lishman, while  archery  was  practised,  was  ob- 
liged to  keep  in  his  house  either  a  bow  of  yew 
or  some  other  wood.  It  should  seem  there- 
fore that  yevos  were  not  only  planted  in  church- 
vards  to  defend  the  churches  from  the  wind, 
but  on  account  of  their  use  in  making  hems ; 
while  by  the  benefit  of  being  secured  in  en- 
closed places^  their  poisonous  quality  was  kept 
from  doing  mischierto  cattle.    Stbbvbns. 

P.  460,  e.  I,  /.  36.  there  ths  antic  sits.] 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  €$ntie  or  fool  of  old 
fSuces,  whose  chief  part  is  to  deride  and  disturb 
the  graver  and  more  splendid  personages. 
Johnson. 

Id.  /.  ST.  Tradition,]  This  word  seems  here  nsed 
for  traditional  practices :  that  is  establishsd 
or  customary  homage. 

Id.  I.  42.  ^  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,'' 
—Malonb 

Id,  I.  75 ril  hats  him  everlastingly. 

That  bids  me  be  tf  co»|forl] —This  sen- 
timent is  drawn  from  nature.  Nothing  is  more 
offensive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  its  distress 
is  without  a  remedy,  and  preparing  to  submit 
quietly  to  irresistible  calamity,  than  those  peUy 
and  conjectured  comforts  which  unskilful  oIIh 
ciousness  thinks  it  virtue  to  administer. 

id,  I,  79.  To  ear— j  L  e.  to  plough  it 

■cbnb  hi. 

id,  e.  3,  /.  36.  For  taking  so  the  head,]  To  take 
the  head  is  to  act  without  restraint,  to  take 
undue  liberties. 

Id,  I,  39. ''and  oppose  not  myself 

**  Against  their  will."— Malonb. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON 


P.  461,  e.  1,  /.  41 ike  flower  tfBngUoutt 

fact  ;1  J>r.  Warburtoa  says,  by  ike  flower  of 
JEngiUaute  face  is  meant  the  choicest  ^oaths 
of  J3nclaod,  who  shall  be  slaughtered  in  this 
quarrel,  or  have  bloody  crowne.  The  flower 
ifEnghnd'tfaoe,  to  design  her  choicest  youth, 
is  a  fine  and  noble  expression,  but  Mr.  Stee- 
Tens  is  of  opinion  that  the  flower  ofEnglamte 
facet  means  Englantte  flowerit  face,  the 
flowery  surface  of  EngUmd'e  e&u. 

Id,  c.  2,  7.  6.  WUh  worde  o/ sooth!]  Sooth  is 
eweet  as  wtU  as  true.  In  this  place  eooth 
means  eweetnese  or  softness,  a  signification  yet 
retained  in  the  verb  to  eooth,    Joansort. 

Id,  L  39. on  their  eovereign'^e  head;]    Shak- 

apeare  is  very  apt  to  deviate  from  the  pathe- 
tic to  the  ridiculous.  Had  the  speech  of  Ri- 
chard ended  at  this  line,  it  had  exhibited  ,the 
natural  language  of  submissive  misery,  con- 
forming its  intention  to  the  present  fortune, 
and  calmly  ending  its  purposes  in  death.  Joeit- 

SOIf. 

id,  I.  50.  -^— fiose  court  — ]  Baeee  cour,  Pr. 


P,  453,  e.  If  I.  53.  Agamet  a  change:  Wee'ie 
forerun  with  woe.]  The  poet,  according  to  the 
common  doctrine  of  prognostication,  supposes 
dejection  to  forerun  calamity,  and  a  kmgdom 
to  be  filled  with  rumours  of  sorrow  when  any 
great  disaster  is  impending.  The  sense  is, 
that  public   evils  are  always^  presignified  by 

Sublic  pensiveness,  and  plaintive  conversation. 
OHNSON. 

Id,  L  7t.  Her  knots  dieorder'd,]  Knote  are  figures 

planted  in  box,  the  lines  of  which  frequently 

intersect  each  other. 

Id.'e,  3./.  34.  *<0, 1  am  pressed  to  death,  through 

want  of  speaking! 

Tbou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this 

garden, 
How  dares  thy  harsh-rude,"  &c.— Maloxb. 
Id,  I.  60.  ''Here  did  she  faU  a  tear;"— Malonk. 

ACT  IV. 


Id.  I  68.  Surrey,]  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of 

Kent.  He  was  brother  to  John  Holland  duke 
of  Exeter,  and  was  created  duke  of  Surrey  in 
the  3Ist  year  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  1^. 

P.  453,  c.  1,  /.  84.  Thus  pointed  by  M.  Malonb. 
''If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest:" 

Id,  i:  48.  "  I  task  the  earth,*"  &c.— Maloiie. 

Id.  I.  58.  ""Tis  very  true :"— Malowe. 

Id,  l.  75.  in  this  new  world,]  In  this  world 

where  I  have  just  begun  to  be  an  actor.  Surrey, 
a  few  lines  above,  called  him  boy. 

Id.  I.  37. nobleee — ]  i.  e.  nobleneee  ;  a  word 

now  absolete,  but  used  both  by  Spenser  and 
Ben  Jonson. 

Td.  /.  47. "O,  forfend  it,  God,»»— Maloiib. 

Id.  I.  63.  "  If  you  raise*'— Malomb. 

Id,  I.  77.  -^~hie  conduct.]  i.  e.  conductor. 

P,  454,  o.  1,  /.  3.  "And  litde  look  for**— Malomb. 

Id.  /.  8.  "bend  my  limbs:**— Malo^te. 

id.  I.  11.  The  favoured  &c.]  The  eountentmceet 
ihefeatures. 

Id,  /.  30.  *  on  this  side,  my  hand :  and  on  that  side, 
hine."— Malotie. 

/<£  iL  8S.  The  emptier  ever  dancing^  This  is  a 
comparison  not  easily  accommodated  to  the 
subject,  nor  very  naturally  introduced.  The 
best  part  is  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  the 
usurper  the  ewtptp  bucket.    JoB!iao!f . 


Id,  i,  44.  Jfy  core  ie—ieee  of  care ^  hf  old  euro 
done:"}  Shakspeare often  obscures  his  neaning 
by  playing  with  sounds.  Richard  seems  to 
say  here,  that  hie  earee  are  not  wuuU  leee 
by  the  increase  of  Boiingbrote's  cares  ;  for 
this  reason,  that  his  care  is  the  ioee  of  care^ 
—his  grief  is,  that  his  regal  cares  are  at  an  end, 
bg  the  cessation  qfthe  care  to  which  he  hmd 
teen  accustomed    Jaasmas. 

Id.  I.  55. my  bedm,]  The  oil  of  ooBaeeratioB. 

He  has  mentioned  it  before,    ioataom. 

Id.  /.  58.  '*aH  duty^H  rites  :*>—MAiA!fB. 

Id,  1. 63. "  unbroke,  that  swear  to  thee !"— Maukcb. 

Id,  c,  3,  /.  4.  **Iook  upon**— Malostb. 

ld.l,\Z a eort^l  kpack, a compemjf.  Wab- 

BURTON. 

Id.  1. 31 haught,]  L  e,  haughty. 

Id  1, 78.  M.  Malone  omito  why, 

P.  455,  e.  1,  /.  13. Conveyers  art  you  aO,] 

To  convey  u  a  term  often  used  in  an  lU  satse« 
and  so  Richard  understands  it  here.  Pistol 
•ays  of  eteaiing,  convey  the  wioe  it  cedl;  aad 
to  convey  is  the  word  for  sleight  of  hand,  whidi 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  here.  Te  tare  ail,  says 
the  deposed  prince,  Jugglere,  who  rise  with 
this  nimble  dezteril^  by  the  fall  ^  a  good 

king.     JOBSBOM. 

Id.  I.  39.  To  burr-1  To  conceal,  to  ho^  ooerol. 
id,  U  39. "  but  aJso  to  eflect**— liAUMB. 

ACTV. 

■CBNB  I. 

Id.  I.  39.  To  Julius  Cmsar^s  ill-erected  Imdct,] 
The  Tower  of  London  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Julius  Csesar.  Br— 
ill -erected,  perhaps,  is  meant — erected  for  bad 
purposes. 

Id.  I  54.  Jom  not  with  gri^f^  Do  not  tlioa  unite 
with  grief  against  me ;  do  not,  by  thy  addi- 
tionalsorrows,  enable  grief  to  strike  me  dowm 
at  once,  fily  own  part  of  sorrow  1  can  bear, 
but  thy  affliction  will  immediately  destroj  me. 

JOBNSON. 

Id.  I.  74.  "and  the  king  of  beasts  ?**— Maixmb. 

Id.  c.  3,  /.  8. to  quit  their  gri^;]  To  retaliate 

their  mournful  stories. 

Id.  I.  49.  -  Hallowmas,]  AU-hallowe,  or  off- 
hallow-tids;  the  first  of  November. 

Id.  I.  59.  Better  far  <ff,  than-^ear,  be  ne'er  the 
near*.]  The  meaning  is,  it  is  better  to  be  at 
a  great  distance,  than  being  near  eaeh  odlier, 
to  find  that  we  yet  are  not  ukely  to  be  peace- 
ably and  happily  aaited. 


P.  466,  c.  I,  c,  34.  fVUh  painted  tmag*r7, heul wud 
tU  once^  Our  author  probably  was  thi«fc^ 
of  the  painted  clothes  that  were  hon^  in  the 
streets,  in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibited  ia 
his  own  time ;  in  which  the  figures  aometkscs 
had  labels  issuing  from  their  mouths,  contam- 
iog  sentences  of  gratulation. 

Id,  I.  S3.  ^«  tM  a  Meo/rt,  &C.1  *'The  paintbfof 
this  description  (says  Dryden,  in  lus  prenos 
to  Troilus  and  Cressitia,)  is  so  live(y,  aad 
the  words  so  moving,  that  I  have  scarce  read 
any  thmg  comparable  to  it,  in  any  other  ha- 
guage." 

Id.  1. 53. Aumerle  that  was;]  The  dnkes  ef 

Aumerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  were,  by  as 
act  of  Henry*s  first  parliament,  deprived  of 
their  dukedoms,  but  vrere  alfowed  to  retaia 
their  earldoms  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Uoa- 
tingdon. 

Id,  c.  3,/.  54.  ''thoa  wduldest**— Mauxib. 
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P.  467,  c.  1,  /.  88.  "  If  on  the  first,"  i.  e.  if  your 

first  stand  only  on  intention.     Malonb. 
Id.  I.  72.  Tkom  sheer,  immaculaie,  &c.]  Sheer  is 

rtllucidy  trofupareut. 
77. digressing  ton.]  deviating  from  what 

is  right. 

Id.  c  2,  /.  16. .—  The  Beggar  and  the  iCing.] 
The  King  and  the  Beggar  seems  to^  have 
been  an  interlude  or  song,  well  known  in  the 
time  of  our  author,  who  has  alluded  to  it  more 
than  once. 

Id,  I.  62.  "'-^pafdattneM  moy.]  That  is,  excuse 
me,  a  phrase  used  when  an^  thing  is  civilly 
denied.  The  whole  passage  is  such  as  I  could 
well  wish  away.    Johnson. 

P.  466,  c.  1,  /.  6.  Bui  for  our  truetjf  brother-in- 
law,]  The  brother-in-law  was  John  duke  of 
Exeter  and  earl  of  Huntingdon  town  brother 
to  kins  Richard  IL)  and  who  nad  married 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Henry  Bo- 
liogbroke^ 

SCENE  V. 

Id.  I.  44.  '^"—people  thie  little  world;]  i.  e.  his 
own  frame;— «^ the  state  of  man;''  which  in 
our  author's  Julius  desat  is  said  to  be  **  like 
to  a  little  kingdom." 

Id^  I  49.  -. the  word  itself 

Against  the  word :]  By  the  wordt  probablyi 
is  meant  the  hol^  wordi 


Id,  c.  3,  /  10.  For  now  nath  time  made  me  Ms 
numb'rinif  clock. 
My  thoughts  are  mtnutes  ;  and^  with  sighe^ 

Mey  jar 
TAetr  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  Me  outward 
watch,  S^c]  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock  notices 
the  procressof  time;  vix,  by  the  libration  of 
,  the  pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the 
striking  of  the  hour.  To  these,  the  king,  in 
his  comparison,  severall|r  alludes;  his  sighs 
corresponding  to  the  jarrmg  of  the  pendulomi 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  watches  or 
numbed  the  se<ionds,  marks  also  their  progress 
in  minutes  on  the  dial  of  outward-watch,  to 
which  the  king  compares  his  eyes ;  and  tneir 
want  of  figures  is  supplied  by  a  successicm  of 
tears,  or  (to  use  an  expression  of  Milton),  minute 
drope :  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping  these 
away,  performs  the  ofllce  of  the  dial's  point : 
— his  clamorous  groans  are  the  sounds  that 
tell  the  hour. 

Id.  I.  18. his  Jack  o'the  clock.]   That  is,  t 

strike  for  him.     One  of  these  automatons  is 
alluded  to  in  King  Richard  III. 

Id.  I.  24.  Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  tUl-hating.l 
i.  e.  is  as  strange  and  uncommon  as  a  brooch 
which  is  now  no  longer  worn* 

Id,  I.  36.  -- — -sometimes  master's  face.]  Some* 
times  was  used  for  formerly  ^  as  well  as  some* 
time^  which  the  modem  editors  have  substi'^ 
tutea.  Mr.  Malone  reads,  **  sometimes  royal 
master's  face." 

Id.  I.  66. by  jauncing  Bolingbroke]  Jounce 

end  jaunt  were  synonymous  words. 


CO 
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